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Mr. W. B. Mulock, C. S., and Mr, A. Cumine, C. S., who supplied 
drafts of several important places and furnished valuable additions 

The chief interest of this volume is its original historical and 
antiquarian information, This has been obtained through the 
kindness of Mr. Mulock, who, besides making a large collection 
of land-grant inscriptions, brought to notice several important 
places of antiquarian interest. The translations of the inscrip- 
tions and the description and illustration of the objects of anti- 
quarian interest are the work of Pandit Bhagvénlal Indraji, who 
paid special visits to many parts of the district and whose detailed 
accounts of the antiquities of Sopdra and of Padan Hill, and 
readings of the sculptures at Eksar in Sdlsette and at Atgaon 
near Shéhépur are of unusual interest and value. 


November 1882. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
PWACES OF INTEREST. | 
Aga’shi, north latitude 19° 28° and east ton itade 72°49, a town 


act of Wirdr station on the Baroda railway 
a 3 mies ieeta motalled road, xcept one channel the 
nth of the bay on which the town stands is closed oy ® a oR 
mot hoals and navigable only by boats and 51 


| | ok Tite nee Agishi is probably an old 
i Keogen ty snd Ibip building centre. In 1580, though poor 
Se vaaiacs ‘¢ had a rich timber trade, and built be SC 
“ Porta ese ships, able to a2 eps Mtrsp to ae ! 
: 200 boat e burnt by the J se Im is | 

Pacts eb obably, obtained possession of Agdshi in 1055 Conde 
blishin: reir power at Bassein, Im 1530 sr ne ge 
Ha OA built an orphanage for forty boys Re ee , aoe , 
Seer cea dp Dos. In 1540, when it had s tourisning Sw 
Nossa Senhora Tees oe trent Seok. Peseta 





— Gujarat force passed through Agdshi 





‘embrace Islam were locked in the orpha 


nba ert tee fled. A few were 

| féha poople belongin: to the orphanage ares 
Most of the people “ring to Portuguese accounts, refusing to 
canght, and, ‘and burnt: it | Ie 
ns af . orts, a place o a 
2) antioned as one of the European poms, ne 
wiih Gujarit,* and in 1615 as ne of, the Fomaguess Terran of 
ms peels jon and © ni | A etme | : 
fds on sa hare bon af ee mr Mga 
aa *  LEtiad a woman and child.! in i002 © 0g 
and i al piace | va aatiad a handsome Dominican sipoiect 
Snes SOL burldings. In 1660 it 15 secrete se ih When gite A 
ST ee AMER an. OTE ort: then ol me pa 
"1750 as once Portuguese exert née did 
oat ee of the Portuguese territory wras secure, the, Merits 1760 

not cntarfere with the practice of the Christian religion 


4 4 : or ae r 
Beceem Mention i iade 850) ot, eet V8 
- i. eeaidanoe for the < pnunt. egao de Mor ages cep (7 
ita ics rAd Fain Son Kee, V1. Parana 4 OE 
Leg nearer and town of Agishi at Eyprny alba in re aeeegn ils. (313,874 
AEE Totten We, 142 Ja, (231,249 fe mn : Sg wana | & 
Monuments gL Ta. (USES dean) im USS > S1AG Se UT 15e2 jan 
coreg B Bap ‘199,400 fedens) in 1G41; £179 10s. (215,400 f ' 
one Os. (38,800 fedeas) in LEAT ¢ Peyton in Harris, 1. 155. He writes it Gazien. 
® Bird's Mirdt-i-Alymad 12% £ Ogiby's Atlas, V. 208. 1. 407 
4 epiisise, D Description Historique et Geographique De L'Inde, 1. #8: 
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DISTRICTS. 
Chapter XIV. f Anquetil du Perron found ae lanes nae of of people going to church 





~ Places of Interest, 2° as in a Christian country." gishi was the chief 
: i of In town on Bassein island with a large Ciiotan aqd Hindu population, 
AGGASIEL, and a brisk trade to Gujarat and Bombay in.gra 2 pees produce, 
a and salt. Very good fishing boats ind: coasting were built.* 
| me In 1881, of total population of 6823, . 168 were Hindus, 1500. 


Christians, and -155 Muss mins. Agashr rives a thie pane “a 
, Bombay in plantains and betel leaves, its driedgpl: being the 
- é ._. best in the district. The sea-trade returns 









‘ 7 y . 

<A 1879 showed average exports worth £31,847 (Rs. 3,18 470) ood 
7 o imports worth £8565: (Rs. 85,650). Exports varied from £2 
=<. ' in 1875 to £48,181 in 1879, and imports fromy25661 in 1876 te 
Ss eae £11,030 in 1878.3 ho =} 
— = The Christian church, which was built after the destr ei 
~ a of Nozsa Senhora da Luz, measures seventy-five feet long by 
ages twenty-two broad and sixteen high. It has a vicarage attach , tha 
a vicar drawing a monthly salary of £1 9s. (Rs. 144) from the British 

ae Government. There is a school with seventeen pupils bai ee are 
en” ge taught Portuguese reading and writing, arithmetic, »singing, Ch ristian 

4 urch, Thera ~ 





oe and music. The master plays the violin inc ere 
arge temple of B Bhavdnishankar which was built in a.p. 1691 
= ee (Shak 613) by Shankarji Keshay Phadke, and enjoys a yearl; 
aes a oy Government grant of £5 (Rs.50). Close to the ernie is a hol 
=v 4 pace place, or firth, supposed to cure skin diseases,’ A neal 








pi edicated to Hanamén was built by the same Shan 

Ne <. Keshav and enjoys a yearly Government grant of Is. (Rs. 8). 
ee There are two smaller temples, one of Vishnu and the other of 
a Ganpati. The Jain temple, which is dedicated to Pdrasndth, was 
= ae built about sixty years ago by Motilal a Vani of Bombay. 

— geAomu, A‘kurli. See Goregaon. 


_ . Aunio. Aliba’g is a small fort on the north bank of the Kelve or Danda 

“ae creek in Kelwe village about three miles south of Mahim, The 

“ta walls which are of solid masonry and twenty feet high enclose a space 

fifty-six feet square. ‘The people say it was built by - Portuguese, 
oe, An old cannon lies inside. 

 Awmanyirs. Ambarnath or Amarna'th® is a small village about four a 
miles south-east of Kalyan and about a mile west of the Hala Gate 
=. station on the Peninsula railway, It gets its name from 4 shrine of 





1 Zend Avesta, L cocexxvii. * Vaupell in Trans. Bom. Geog, Soe, V2 
2 The details are: 1875, exports £24 643(Re.3 2,46,430) imports £10,554 (Ra. 1,08, 840) H 
1876, exports £27455 (Re. 274,550) imports £566] (Rs. 58,610); 1877, exports 
x £25, “sat ari 2.88 080) areas (Rs. 72,510); 1878, exports £30,055 (Rs, 3,00), 550) 
1879, rte £4 
‘ Pogetpe an exports £45,181 (Rs. 4,591,810) imports 
r ws De Cunha's eee, Aas : 
75 ereservoir was built in a.p. 169] (Shak 1613 chief 
- Mira} in the iy sea Mardtha Country, Ss was ed : is wee sere s 
ee eS "In 1965 the Ambarnath temple was ininutely surveyed and illustrated by Mr. G. 
Tarry of the Jamsetji School of Arts. The drawings are reprinted in the Indian 
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Antiquary, IIL 316. Many of the details in the 
the temple there given by Dr. urges, a Ah Gast are takes fiven: the sceoeet caf 
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4 DISTRICTS. - 


change into octagons at a little above one-third of their height, 


 Placesof Interest, ©*Pi*als are round and rest on square plates, or abaci, surmounted by 


quare dwarf columns which,end in the usual bracket capitals of 
the older Hindu works. At first sight the pillars seem to vary little 
in design, but examination shows that they are carved in pairs, the 
ir next the shrine being the richest, These four pillars support 
omé about five feet deep from the outer rim to the centre. Round 
the outer rim of the dome is a frieze of dancing figures, and, inside of 
the frieze, are four narrowing tiers of outstanding geometric tracery, 
all beautifully carved and rising to the centre of the sate East from 
the central dome to the shrine the ceiling 1s of stone slabs carved with 






images and geometric patterns. In the east wall, on either side of. 


the waa to the shrine, is an image niche, the jambs carved with 
elephants and tigers. The niche on the right or south side has a 
defaced image of Ganpati still an object of worship; the left or — 
north niche is empty. Each of the side walls of the vestibule or 
lobby that leads to the shrine has a small empty recess and over it a 
carved pediment, In the middle of the east or shrine wall is a 
door about nine feet high by four broad, with an ornamental 
threshold raised about a foot above the level of the hall, the front 
carved with « much-worn belt of swans. The jambs have a neat 
pilaster and the pediment above is ornamented with a double band 
of figures, Shiv im the attitude of contemplation and Yogis below 
and elephants and lions above, and, over the elephants, a cornice with 
damaged figures. On either side of the door is a row of three 
figures about two feet high, the central a male figure wearing 
a tiara and holding something in his left hand. Of the side figures 
the two near the _ Roscoe aré females, probably attendants, and the 
outer pair are males. Below the central male images are small 
female figures apparently intended for Parvati. -_ | : 

Through the door nine rough irregular steps lead about thirteen 
feet down into thesshrine or gébidra. The shrine is a paved 
chamber thirteen feet square. The walls, which apparently were 
originally of smooth close-fitting dressed stone, are now roughened 
by weather and probably by violence. The north wall has traces 
of two cornices, one about four and a half the other about eight 
feet from the ground. The walls rise plain rough and four square, 
hill, about twenty feet from the floor, the corners of the square are 
cut off as if at the beginning of a dome, the corners being marked by 
pillars of which traces remain at the north and south corners of the 
east wall. There are also traces of pillars in the north and south 
walls, About four feet above these corner stones the roof narrows 
into a circle about eight feet in diameter, which probably was the 
outer lip of the dome. Over the dome rose the spire which has fallen 
in, and in falling carried with it all trace of the dome except part 
of the outer lip on the northern side. . 

In the centre of the floor of the shrine, surrounded by a cracked 
and very roughly cut case or shalunkha, is a rounded piece of 
rough rock abont two feet four inches in girth and rising about 
four inches above the level of the floor. This stone is a natural or 
self-made ling. It is still worshipped under the name of Amba- 
reshvar Mahddev and is probably an early or pre-Bréhman object 
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THANA. 5 


of worship, which has been adopted into the Brihmanic pantheon 
as a form of Mahddev. The ministrant is not a Brahman but 
the headman of the village of Ambarnath, a Son Koli by caste. 
He brings water every day, sweeps the shrine floor and washes the 
god, offering him champa and rui flowers, and bel leaves! At 
night he lights s lamp ina small stone oil-sancer, Once a year in 
atveare--Maxoh (Migh), on the great Mahdshieratra day a fair is 
held to which about 2000 ee come mostly from Kalyan, 
Badlépur, and the villages round. The pilgrims are chiefly Brihmans, 
Vanis, and Mardthiés. They bring betelnuts, rice, and cocosnuts, 
offer them to’the god, and bow before him, Their money offerings, 
generally from £4 to £6 (Rs, 40-Rs. 60), go to the ministrant, the 
village headman, On that great day eleven Konkanasth Brahmans 
come from Kalyan for an hour and recite rudri prayers, for which — 
they have a yearly Government endowment of £2 (Rs. 20). The 
crack in the sacred stone and its envelope has been caused apparently 
by a blow, perhaps a trace of Musalman zeal.* 

From the ling a small channel, which has been repaired with 
cement, leads to a hole in the centre of the north wall. The square 
holes at each corner of the chamber were probably used for lamp 
pillars. In the south-east corner about five feet from the floor is 
small opening in the wall, from which a pipe or channel, six inches 
by four, rans with a slightly upward slope through the tower wall 
which is about 74 feet thick, to a stone trough which stands out 
from the wall of the tower. The trough or basin is nearly round and 
about two feet long by six inches broad and eight inches deep. It 
is of the same sage as the rest of the masonry of the tower, and 
seems to prove that the object of worship has always been deep 
below the level of the ground. The nse of this trough was to fill 
the shrine with water and drown the ‘ water-loving ‘Mahddey’ in 
seasons of scanty rainfall. This practice also explains the under- 
ground masonry channel, which runs from the north wall to the 
bank of the river." The extreme plainness of the inner walls of the 
shrine is probably due to the fact, that when the spire was in repair, 
the shrine was in almost total darkness. 

The outside of the temple may be most conveniently examined by 
going out by the north porch, turning to the left, and passing round 
by the westand south.* The base of the hall is a series of projecti 
and receding members with faces about two and a half feet broac 
except at the north-west and south porches where the faces are 
about five fect broad, Between the porches the walls of the hall are 
carved in level belts of tracery and small images, with, about seven 














' Champa Michelia champaca ; Rwi Calotropis gigantea; Hel A%gle marmelos, h 
* The repulsive statue of Devi in the north fee of the spire, bull inthe west | pol 
gi hom the Ganpati in the east wall of the hall, are among the more notable signs ae 
of violence. Weal 


* The practice of drowning Shiv, or his local representative, in seasons of scanty | 
oon 18 not Uncommon in age — ee ae ea tent ‘itu a 
n the left or west side of the | porch, on the gro among a heap of 
rubbish, isa round carved stone of which Mr. Terry has an interesting photograph, 
with the name AmlaShila. It is one of the rounded roof slabs which aro known as 
amalaka from their likeness to myrobalan berries, | a 
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the god Ambarnith or Ambareshvar, about 1100 yards east of the 





uple was built. The temple which is fairly preserved, is prettily 
pare on the left bank of a tributary of the Valdbén river ina 

ollow shaded by old mango and tamarind trees. From the hollow 
in which the temple stands the ground riseson all sides in bare 
uplands over which, about four miles to the south, hang the giant 
forms of Tayli and Malanggad. The dark basalt of the temple 
has weathered black, except some patches which are grey with lichen 
or rasty with dried moss. It is in the many-cornered Chalukya or 
Hemddpanti style, with cut-corner domes and close-fitting mortarless 
stones, carved throughout with halt life-sized human figures aud with. 
‘bands. of tracery an belts of miniature elephants and musicians. 
"he building, which is altogether about sixty feet long, is in two 

ris. On the east is a richly carved and ornamented tower and 
spire about fifty feet high, the spire nearly entire on the north but 
fallen on the south. To the west of the spire is the hall, or 
sabhamandap, about thirty-five feet high, with a domed central roof 


te 





porch supported by three pairs of richly carved pillars. - _ 
Entering from the west or main door, is a perce about twelye feet 
square, Sa by three steps and with three pairs of richly 
carved pillars about ten feet high and five feet round, supporting @ 
roof domed outside but with a flat inside ceiling richly carved in 
geometric designs. The space between the second and third pair of 
pillars is filled with a wall of smooth dressed stone and the third 
pair of pillars is half built into the wall. In the centre of the porch 
‘s a somewhat broken bull, or nandt, carved and ornamented. 
Through arichly carved doorway the hall is entered by a lobby, 
about six feet long by mine and a half broad, with walla of plain 
dressed stone, except carved pilasters in the outer corners and a pair 
of richly carved hall S oalipti pillars at the immer end. The floor is 
paved with long slabs of dressed stone and the stone ceiling is carved 
with beautifally clear-cut geometric tracery. . The lobby leads to 
the hall, a square of twenty-two feet, paved like the lobby with long 
slabs of dressed stone. Except the pair of rich half-detached pillars 
at the mouths of each of the three lobbies and of the east lobby or 
vestibule which leads to the shrine, the walls are of plain dressed 
stone. On the inner face of the lintel over the pair of pillars at the 
entrance to the north lobby is a Sanskrit inscription of the eleventh 
century. | ite : 
~The hall consists of a. central square of thirteen feet, raised four 
inches above the level of the rest of the floor and surrounded by an 
aisle about four feet broad. The ceiling of the aisles 1s very 





Over the frieze are a few mouldings, and above the mouldings is a 
deep cornice with two large flowered cavettos reaching to within a 
foot of the architraves of the central columns. ‘These central 
colamns, which stand at the four corners of the. central square, are 
ten feet high and vary in girth from ten feet at the base to five feet 
about half way up. The entire shafts of all are richly carved with 
tracery and human figures. They are nearly square at the base apd 


and three domed porches on the north, the west and the south, each . 


cvar whichabout the middle of the eleventh centurym¥ery rich piaces of Interest. — . 


richly carved with a frieze of sculptured figures in compartments, _ 
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“2 Places of Interest. size, most of them figures of women 


Ce 
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Amparsitn, 








_ figures of musicians and dancers, seme of them indecent. 


‘of the south-east and north fronts. In these central faces, 
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feet from the groundya rich band of human figures about half life- 
apparently Parvati and dancing 
irls. The other belts have rows of elephants about a foot high ana 







gerhaps on the roof and in the interior of the upper story of 


pall dome, there is no trace of other than Shaiv decoration. 

Passing round by the west and south porches, the tower rise 
like the hall in a series of projecting corners wit faces about 
two and a half feet broad and double that breadth in the centre face 





of es, as in the corresponding parts of the hall, are recesses OF 
niches, The south and east niches are empty. In the north niche 
is a bearded three-headed male figure with a woman seated on 
his left knee. From its three heads this figure has been supposed to: 
represent the Hirdu triad, Brahma, Vishnu and Shiv, but it probably 
is only a three-headed Mahédey with Parvati. Five feet above this 
Mahddevy is a statue of Kali in her terrible form, with thin 
shrivelled body and drooping breasts, her limbs bent, her hands 
broken off, a necklace of skulls hanging to her feet, and a serpent 
twined round her neck and another round her waist. Above hah, 
ona level with the roof of the hall, in a smaller niche than at the 
base, is a second three-headed Shiv with Pfirvati on his knee. 
Besides these most notable sculptures the whole face of the spire 18 
covered with belts of carving. About four feet from the ground — 
runs a band of curious horned bat-like faces. The next course 
filled with elephants’ heads and small human figures, with, in the 
face of each outstanding corner, a figure in a niche surmounted by an 
Er cen neg canopy. ‘The next belt of carvingis a heavy moulding 
“with a boss on each face; the next is plain; and then there 15 a 
small single figure on each face. The next course which is the 
deepest and richest, are sculptures ilostrating scenes m the lite of 
Shiv and Pirvati, and Shiv’s chief exploits in the forms he hns at 
different times assumed. All the withdrawn and subordinate 
positions in this course sre filled with female figures, one of whom, 
on the north, has her back turned and her hair hanging in 4 large 
ball. Another on the north-west of the shrine, exceedingly well cut 
and on the whole well proportioned, is damaged about the feet. In 
another part of this line is the skeleton form of Bhringi, the attendant 
of Shiv. Above this course the horizontal members Cabbie smaller ; 
only the next has single figures on each face, A little higher is the 
cornice which is supported by the dwarf figures so common at 
Ajanta. A curious belt of beautiful carving rans up each face of the 
spire. 






At the south-east corner of the spire about three feet from the 
ground is the stone trough or basin, already mentioned, through which 
water was poured to deluge the god in seasons of scanty rainfall. At 
the foot of the broad belt in the north face of the spire is a cut-stone 
cistern four feet deep, which, through a passage in the wall about ten 
feet long, receives the water used in washing and deluging the god. 
From the cistern, a covered drain lined with dressed stone two and 


a half feet broad by two deep runs about twenty yards north to the 
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river-bank. In the temple wall to the east of the north door isa Chapter XIV. _ 
small shrine of plain dressed stone, five feet square and six feet high, pjapg, of intebae 


the floor about three feet below the level of the ground. It is 
entered without steps through a doorway four feet. by three, with 
jambs and lintel carved in the fle of the rest of the temple. In 
the middle of the floor is a roughly-pointed natural stone about four 
feet round at the base and standing a foot from the floor. Like the 
stone in the chief shrine it is surrounded by a case or frame about 
two feet ane, The joints of the stones in the walls of this shrine 
are marked by lines of white, a grey lichen or moss which at a 
distance looks like cement. 

With the help of a ladder there is little difficulty in climbing on 
the roof of the hall, the bosses on the stones and the rou nd horn-like 
rings at the corners of many of the carved slabs forming excellent 
holding points. The hall roof rises in the centre in the main dome 
and on the north, west, and south in the domes over the three 
porches. ‘T's the east, separated from the central dome by a passage 
about two feet broad, rises the very richly carved spire with its top 
open and the stones round the edge loose and shaky. - 

The roof of the main dome of the hall rises in tiers of dressed slabs 
slightly rounded like large pot-lids. A good deal of the ornament 
has been broken and near the top some of it is irregular, bare in 
exposed places and richly cut im unseen corners, as if the dome had 
been finished with stones taken from some older building. On the 
east face of the roof of the dome, in the narrow paiaause bakwoet it 
and the spire, a door on the left leads through a lobby about three 
yards long into a central room seven feet by six and about eight 
feet high. ‘The ceiling of this room seems once to have been domed, 
but the inside of the dome was either never finished or it has fallen 
and been replaced by a rough central stone and bits of broken 
carving. ‘The supports of the roof are irregular. In the west side, 
opposite the doorway, 13 4 defaced pillar apparently once ornamented 
and at the north and south are stones piled haphazard, square 
roughly-hewn blocks, and fragments of carved columns." 

Round the central chamber runs low passage, about twenty yards 
long, two feet six mehes broad, and two feet nine inches high, 
Besides this, three passages run from the central chamber to the 
domes above the porches. The passages to the domes of the north 
and west porches are open and im fair order; the passage to the 
south is in rains. They are about three feet broad and nineteen 
feot long, and in height fall from six feet to about two feet, They 
lead to small chambers, about three feet high and three feet square, 
lined with rough masonry, much of it fallen from its place. Besides 
these passages, an underground passage, three feet three inches 






















1 The want of mortar, ore atyle S _ domed ceiling, the ie west 
| pillar, nd the apparen he unechuan: ition of the stones in the dome root, eu peat 

that this rot); chp qertiet the work of the builders of the temple and that the : ite 
of carving that have been roughly worked in were taken from some older bailing: 
Perhaps the Buddhist monster) Amb : HELO rrit 
Kanheri caves -3 and 36 (a.p. 200-300) stood on the-raised site to the west of tha 
| temple enclosure. 
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broad and two feet ten inches high, runs through a hole in the floor 
of the central chamber, twenty feet east to a window on the west 
wall of the shrine. * o: 

The temple enclosure, which is roughened by heaps of stones many 
of them richly carved, measures fifty yards from east to west 
and thirty-five yards from north to south. It has been surrounded 
by a wall, and in the east had a flight of four steps about ten 
yards long on the river bank. About fifteem yards to the west of 
the temple are the ruins of two very richly carved gateways, with _ 
steps that Jead to the raised ground beyond, and, in the north-west 
corner, is a devotee’s cell of plain dressed stone nearly five feet 
square and six high. ‘The raised ground to the west of the ruined — 
gateways seems to have been enclosed by a wall of which, in | 
places, the foundation las f be traced. Sepa the south door 
are the remains of a wall with a figure o Sos ag oS niche. | 
About two yards to the west a door with carved jambs and pediment 
leads to a pond twenty-six feet by twenty-four, surrounded by a 
ruined wall with elaborately carved groaps of human figures. Tothe — 
right, in a field beyond the line of the enclosing wall, is a circle of — 
carved stones. | 

Across the rivulet, about a hundred yards to the east, isan oblong 
masonry-lined pond about twenty-seven yards long by twenty-four 
broad, with a flight of long steps on the east and south. Six stones 
carved with beautiful geometric patterns, one on the east and five on 
the north, have been built into the base of the reservoir wall, This 
pond is modern, probably Mardtha, being built with mortar. The 
people say, the reservoir was man’s work but the temple was the 
work of spirits, devs, and was finished in one night. 

On the inside of the lintel over the north door of the hall is an 
inscription of six lines, so worn that the whole of it cannot be read. 
As far as can be made ont this inscription states that in a.p. 1060 
(8. 982), during the reign of Maluimandaleshvar Mamvanirdjadev, 
the royal priest and three other officers built a temple of king 
Mahdmandaleshvar Chhittarijadev. This Chhittardjadev was one of 
the Silhira dynasty (a.p. 810-1240), the brother and predecessor of 
Mamvanirijadev. Perhaps by using the phrase ‘A temple of Chhitta- 
réjadev’ the builders meant that the merit of the work should be 
counted to their late master." 








1 The translation of the macription rans : ‘(In the) Shak Samvat 952 (a.p, 1060) on 
Friday the ninth of the bright half of Shra(van), The illustrious king Mahdmanda 
leshvar MAmvinirijadev, who has obtained the five er entire titles, who is the lord 
of the ruler of great provinces, is like Dimodar in killing his enemies the demons 
astrong cage for suppliants (to take shelter in), illustrious by these and other royal 
titles, For bearing the burden of this kingdom, the great councillor is the illustrious 
and minister for peace and war the illustrious Vakadaiya, and the 

eace and war the illustrious Jogalaiya, and the first treasury 

ahiidevaiys, and the second treasury officer the illustrions Bhailai 
administration of these and other ministers the benoficent and: victo 
is flourishing. The illustrious Mahiraja Guru Nithata (, the tija Guru 
the illustrious Vitanda Shiva, Bhat Shakan prai beer. + ap (1), the groat chief of a 
district, the illustrious Tasiva Raola, all these — , (near) Ambandth tem 
(nine letters lost) constructed a temple of the god of the most illustrious rr ptielese 
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m ape ihe about half a mile an the ee of ne same Chapter XIV. 
mear Jambrug and about sixteen miles north-east of Karjat, pisces of Interest. 
ader and to the north of the hill fort of Kotaligad. The cars: 3 fe ee Bee ga 
is a Buddhist work, according to Dr. Burgess between 3.c, “"*V- AVR 
md a.p. 100, is cut in a long low hill in a curve im the bank os 
branch of the Ulhds. It is approached by a sloping rock, and 
ooks the river from a height of about twenty feet. 

is a hall abont forty-two feet by thirty-nine and ten high with 
cells opening from each of its three sides. Round these same 
© sides runs a low rock-cut bench like the bench in Kanheri Cave 
XV. A central and a right hand doorway lead into a veranda, 
ty-one feet long by about five feet ten inches deep, its eaves 
ported by four pillars, and, at the ends, by three feet nme inches 
return wall. Except at the central entrance, between each pair 
pillars and the end pillars and pilasters, runs a low seat, backed | | 
“a parapet wall along the onter side. Of the outer face of the a 
Il enough remains to show that it was ornamented with festoons 3 
d rosettes in the style of Nasik Cave VI. The pillars are of the 
me pattern asthe Nasik pillars, pot capitals topped by flat roughly 
ished plates. ‘The shafts that spring the back of the stone 
mch have no bases. The central pair of pillars have eicht-sided 
afta, the remaining two are sixteen-sid The doorways have 
en fitted with se, carved doors with built basements, and 
six cells at the back are some built basements on which figures oe 
2 carved. The cave has been spans into a Brahmanic temple, : 








d was lately used by a devotee the smoke of whose fire h ea 
ackened the whole of the hall and the veranda. The second ae 

lar of the veranda, to the left of the entrance, hasa Pali mscription aa 
1 one vertical line reading downwards. Some dim letters can also a 


e traced on each of the central pair of pillars. 

Amboli, a small village in Sdlsette, about two miles north-west Amour, 
f Andheri station on the Baroda railway, his a Christian population 

' about 700 and an old well-kept church, dedicated to St. Blasins, 

neasuring 100 feet long, twenty-five broad, and thirty high. The 

riest has a vi © attached to the church and draws £1 10s, 

Rs. 15) a month from Government. A school kept by parish 
ontributions has an attendance of from twenty to thirty pupils. 


ehvar Chhittarija in Patapalli (?) restored by Bhagala.* (Jour. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc. 
L331). A ion has been adopted in the text according to which the last 
0 lines run, ‘ these together built a temple of the most illustrious Mahima 

The suggestion that the word samipe, that is near, filled one of the gaps in the inscrip 
my garb to the view that the stone on which the writing i cut, iginally 


eae a a aa 
‘te of th le have been bronght forward in aa ‘this view. 

In pine Of thas considerations, the facts that tice is no other inscription in the 
be mason's marks), that this inscription holds so prominent a place and that the 
iiding of the present temple and that the stone haa been in its presen place over 
® the temple waa built. Ie seams doubtful whether the temple han been paired. 
t has been repaired, the repairs were almost entirely con! 1 to a rough propping 
he inside of the roof of the dome, . 
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In 1877 a ba of ground, eighty feet long by twenty broad, was 
consecrated as a burying ground. ‘The Bréhmanic caves of Jogesh- 
vari or Amboli (a.p. 600-700), of which details are given under 
Jogeshvari, lie in the woodlands about two miles south-east of 
Goregaon railway station. : 

Archeological Remains in the Thana district are, except 
a few Portuguese and Musalmdn, almost all Hindu. The most 
interesting Portujruese remains are the forts and churches at Bassein, 
and at Mandapeshvar, Ghodbandar, and other places in Sdlsette. 
The chief Musalmén remains are mosques, tombs, and reservoirs at 
Bhiwndi and Kalyin. The Hindu remains are partly Buddhist 

artly Bréhmanie. The chief Buddhist remains are caves at Kanheni, 
Kon ivte, and “ithan in Salsette, at’ Lonid in Bhiwndi, and at 
Kondéne and Ambivli in Karjat. The chief Bréhmanic remains 
are caves at Jogeshvari and Mandapeshvar in Sdlsette ; temples 
at Ambarnéth in Kalyan, Londd m Bhiwndi_ and sae in 
Shahapar ; and caves on the island of Elephanta in Bombay Harbour, 
and at Pulu Sondla in Murbdid. Other remains, either Buddhist or 
Brahmanic, are a rock-cut temple at Vashali in Shahdpur; caves. 
or cells, at Indragad in Dihaénu, at Jivdhan in Bassein, st Dhak, 
Gaurkamat, Halkhurd and Kotaligadh in Karjat, and at Uran in 
Panvel. 

Arna'a Fort, also called Janjira or The Island, at the north- 
west corner close to the water’s edge of a small island of the same 
name commands the southern and main entrance to the Vaitarna 
river, which is the most extensive inlet in the north Konkan. 
The fort was described in 1818 as an’ oblong square of about 700 
feet defended. by round towers. The general height of the works 
including the parapet was about thirty feet. There was no ditch or 
out-work. The body of the rampart was throughout of solid 
masonry and in good condition, but the parapet was of inferior 
dimensions, and in many places, cabtionlasey near the towers, Was 
much out of repair. The interior of the fort was covered with trees 
and swampy. Among north Konkan coast-forts it ranked next to 
Bassein in size and strength, and was superior to Bassein in the 


' ‘gniform breadth of its rampart top, or terrepleine, and its uniform 


line of defence. 


About 1530, the Portuguese found Arnidla a - stron fort in 
the hands of the Gujar4t Musalmans with domes and Saracenic 
arches. These were destroyed by the Portuguese and the place 
made over to a Portuguese gentleman of Bassein, who built an oblong: 
square about 700 feet with a round tower and farmshed it with a 
guard of soldiers? It was taken by the Mardthas about 1737, and, 
according toa Marathi inscription over the northern gateway, was 
rebuilt in the reign of Bajirdv I. in av. 1737 (Shak 1609), by an 
architect named Baji Tuléji. In 1781 the commandant refused to 
yield to the British, until preparations were made for bombarding 


/- . 4 


t This island was known to the Portuguese as Cows’ Inland, ‘ Tha de Vaceas." 
7 Da Cunha's Bassein, 159. 3 
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the fort from Agdshi’ In 1817, when it finally came under the Chapter xIV. - ~ 
British, it was for some time | ed by a small detachment of pyaces of Interest 


troops.» In 1862 it was described as surrounded by water and: in ts 
very good order. Water was plentiful but there were no other As#*4na Forr. 
supplies. | 
Arndla has two temples, Trimbakeshvar's receiving a yearly grant 
_ from Government of £4 10s. (Rs. 45), and Bhayani’s receiving £9 2s. 
. 91). There is also a tomb of two Musalman saints, Shihali and 


Hajiali, with a yearly endowment of £5 (Hs. 50) and a stone-lined . 
Sob Pocesared pond and many wells. : 
Asa'va Fort in Mahim, about five miles north-east of Pilghar Asiva Four. 
 “wailway station, stands on a hill about 800 feet high and very steep : 
especially on the northern side. Except below the fort the hill is “J 
generally well wooded. .A long narrow saddle-back joms it with 3 
the high ridge of trap-hills, which stretching north and south, cut i 
the Mahim sub-division in two. Another short saddle-back joins — 
it with one or two lower hills to the west. Its position at the = 


north point of the Mahim range gave Asiva the command of the 
opening between the Mahim ride to the south and the Dabanu 
ridge to the north. It had the special value of keeping open ee 
military communications between the great fortress of Asher and a 

Mahim, Sirgaon, Chinchan, Taérépur, and Déhdinu. Below the fort a 





is the large village of Mahagaon, whose numerous hamlets show * 
that it was once a place of importance.* : 
In 1818 Captain Dickinson described Asavaas a hill fort between i 

600 and 700 fect high, whose top, five hundred feet long by about i 
two hundred and fifty broad, was once inclosed with works of aor 


which nothing remained bat a low ruined retaining wall of loose 
stones with here and there a dwarf parapet of the same material. 
A little knoll within the fort showed traces of works, and three | 
reservoirs yielded excellent water. } 
_ Asheri Fort, on the top of the great hill of Asheri (1689), liesin Asnent Forr. 
the Méhim sub-division to the north of Pavli hill about twenty miles 
north-east of Méhim. According to local tradition Asheri was built 
by acertain Bhoj Raja, and, about the ee of the fourteenth 
century, was taken from the Ndiks or Kolis by Bimb the ruler of 
Mahim.° 
The Portugnese took it in 1556 and made. it the head of 
thirty-eight villages and six parishes. It was the key of their 
| possessions in north Thana and sheltered from land attacks the 
rich rice-yielding villages of Bassein. It was as a bridle in the - 
mouths of the neighbouring chiefs, the Chodhards (Chandhirs) 
in the north-east, the Kolis in the east, and Malik, that 15 the 








1 Grant Duff, 442. Memoirs of a Field Officer, 321; Nairne’s Konkan, 10°. 

? Dickinson in Nairne’s Konkan, 117. 3 : | 

*On the southern point of the Mahim ridge stands Tindulvddi and about the 
centre the high of Kaldrog. This whole ridge is impassable for carta and 
never seems to have had much of a footpath across if. In 1881 a good road was 
made over the Chahad pass below Kaldrug. Mr. W. B. Mulock, C.5. 

‘Mr. W. B. Mulock, 0.8. * Naime’s Konkan, =. 
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ar monarch, in the south-east. In the forest at the 


base of the hill was a Koli settlement named Varanipur, which 


was strengthened by a Portuguese stockade armed with three 
Fatahost of with the hel of opes. On the way “P e 
thirteen passes, of which four chief were known as the Gate Pass, 
the Evening Pass, the Prabhu Pass, and the Cow Pass. The mam 
line of approach was through a pass Salada where was a 
stockade and a Koli guard. Beyond See ran through 
a very narrow and steep de e called the pass of Good Hope, 
because one slip would dash the climber to pieces. At the top of 
the defile the gate was entered throngh a cave from which a staircase 
of seventy steps led to the top of the rock where was another strong 
gate guarded by four Portuguese families. Inside of this was a 
second fortified ‘armed with two falcons. The top of the hull, 
which was 1600 paces longer than it was wide, was large e h to 
give room for breeding cattle, piss and sheep. It commanded a 


view of the Sucrig round and sea could be seen in the far west. 
The rock was not 


‘ortified, but round the edge ate stones were 
piled ready to be hurled on any attacking force. On the top were 
twenty water cisterns and two reservoirs, ‘The garrison, which — 
was chi y composed of pardoned criminals, numbered about 700, 
including women and children." 
The Portuguese set a high value on Asheri. The gates were 
Serie by Portuguese families and no one could enter or quit the 
‘ort without the commandant’s leave. The doors wereshut at sunset 
and the keys given to the commandant, whoreturned them to the gate- 


- keeper at sunrise. The garrison was always on the alert. A might 


guard of fifty archers and Christian soldiers kept watch, burning 
torches of cane, which blazed the fiercer the more they were 
moistened with water. In 1613, when reductions were made in other 
forts, Asheri and Manor were kept at their full strength.* The fort 
seems to have been taken by the Moghals about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. It was regained by the Portuguese m 1683 by 
bribing the Abyssinian commandant with a sam of £600 (Rs. 6500). 
The Portuguese placed in it a garrison of sixty soldiers and built 
church, In 1695 it is mentioned as an impregnable castle on the 
top of a hill entered by a crooked path cut ont of the mountaim 
and defended by several guards, who might withstand an army 

rolling down stones! In 1720 itis described as an este 5 
and most gigantic natural fort, with a plain on the top large enough 
for 15,000 men, and with pasturage for cattle and provided with great 





1In 1634 the details were, besides the commandant, chaplain and physician, 
fifty-five officers and seventy-five Christian archers and Hamiy sack ey BY Patuaains 

ate-keeper, a Portuguese police inspector, a bloeder, an interpreter, a washerman, six 

mmers, two archers, and an umbrella boy. Tho commandant’s staff included a 

clerk, s farrier, a trumpeteer, and three drummers. O Chron. de Tis. Il. 24. 
AB Tie es nests Thon binekseoed borchasane Ul Sansiel as nahin alk 
. 215. in ie , Les are te } | 
fiames. Mr. E. J. Ebden, C, 3. | | 

7 Archivo Portuguez Oriental Fasc. IIT. pt, L p. 527. 

‘Gemelli Careri in Churchill, ['V. 190. 
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cisterns and fountains. The passes throughwhichalone the topcould Chapter XIV. 
be reached were narrow crevices opened by time and nature. pjaces of Interest. 
Their walls were of black stone joined with pieces of khair wood, a ia 2 a 
very ancient and admirable work. The ascent was by a flight Ae i 
of steps cut in the rock. At the top of the stair was the fortress 
with iron doors, and then another very narrow staircase led to a 

second door, through which the way lay to the top, where was a round 

and very old fort. To the north-east was a ruined tower without 
pavement or doors and an open church. The church and the houses 

of the commandant and soldiers were ruined and neglected. It 

was garrisoned by 150 men and three corporals, who served more 

for car fing the commandant’s timber than as soldiers, About 1757 r 
Chimnéji Appa, by the capture of Mahim, cut off communication 

with Asher, and the fort seems to have soon after yielded to the 
Maréthés. It was retaken by the Portuguese in 1738,' but again fell 

to the Mar&thas, who held it till 1817 when it seems to have been 

handed to the British without resistance. 

Jn 1818 Captain Dickinson described the fort as situated in 
forest-covered land on a hill about 1000 feet high. Though easy at 

first the latter part of the ascent was very steep and difficult, up an 

almost perpendicular staircase hewn out of the solid rock forty feet 

high, having at its top an iron door fixed horizontally. From this 

door the ascent was no less steep and of equal height to a second 

gateway, the brow of the hill 4 built up on both sides to 

prevent access on either flank. e only other works were a 

ruined circular enclosure one hundred feet higher, and, on the to 

of the hill, a detached eight-sided tower also in ruins. Though 

the works were ruinous, the natural strength of the place was so 

great that a handful of men might hold it against any odds. 
On the hill top was an open space of about half a mile, on which 

and near the circular enclosure were three fine ponds and a few huts 

occupied by the garrison sepoys. In many places the soil was 
excellent. 

In 1862 the fort was in ruins, Water was available but other 

supplies had to be brought from a distance. A recent account 

(1881) describes the gate of the inner fort as almost entirely in 

ruins, About 150 paces east of the fort are remains of a six- 

cornered laterite tower, and near it is a large stone with a cross, 

the Portuguese arms, and some Portuguese writing.” There are 

ten reservoirs, eight outside and two inside the onter wall. Of 

the eight outside of the wall five form a group to the north-east 

and three a group to the west. One in each group is dry, the 

rest have generally about five feet of water. The two inside ponds, 








1 Grant Doff's Marithds, 240. 

= The writing ia, ‘Repo o SER SE R D SEBASTIAO | SENDO GOVERSADOR D'ESTE | E=TDO 
Soe ee Ss tk | A SEE ATE Se Kg. Dow ooveaien, Sank 

ee ect , a Terie fa] 7 Thon — 

yVOrT a this state the viceroy Don Luis D'Athaide, the second time, this 

! was commanded to be built in the year 15... Sebastian rei from 
1887 to 1878, and Don Lis Athaide was twice ede from 1508 ptt bse 
575 to 1581. year in the inscription was ly 1578 before king Sebastian's 
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each a3 peas square, are of cut stone protected by low laterite 
walls, One with steps holds about five feet of water, the other 
without steps about two and a half feet. Besides these reservoirs 
there are two cisterns. Near the fort is a cellar with openings 
for light and room for about fifteen persons. 

A‘tgaon five miles north-east of Shahapur has a yet. station 
and the remains of an old temple. Details are given under Shahdpar. 

Bahirugad Fort, commonly called Bairamgad, on an oute tanding 
tableland, about «x hundred feet above: the base of the Sahyddris - 
and a few miles north-east of the Nana pass, lies about twenty-two 
miles east of Murbid and close to the village of Moroshi, The 
fort is a perpendicular rock 100 feet high with a very narrow base. 
In 1818 the first forty feet of ascent were by a very steep staircase 
hawn out of the rock. Above the staircase was a massive an 
ladder twenty-seven feet long and fastened at the top with an iron. 
chain! The ascent from the top of the ladder was by an almost 
perpendicular staircase like the one below, with a very difficult 
and dangerous trap-door. The fort atood alone with a deep ravine 
on either side, the top of which was joined with the ontstan ing and 
inaccessible peaks of the cap (pied immediately on the rear. On 
the top of the hill was a pond and some places in the rock which 
might serve as dwellings. In the plain below were some buildings 
which were occupied by the garrison, and there were also two springs 
giving a sufficient supply of water. From the steepness of the rock 
and the nature of the ground at the top, even without defensive 
works, the place could not be taken. In 1862 it was ruinous 
without water or supplies. 

Balla'lgad Fort, in Achad village ten miles east of Umbargaon, 
stands closely surrounded with forest on a hill about 200 feet high. 
It is a very small place not more than eighty feet in area. The fort 
gate is in ruins. The works, including a small parapet, are about 
fifteen feet high and seven thick. Inside is a low thatched 
building, which, with a ruined reservoir of bad water, takes up 
almost the whole of the interior. In 1862 the fort was ruinous 
with no water and no supplies. 

Balvantgad Fort, on a hill about 1000 feet high, in Vihigaon 
village about twenty-five miles north-east of Shibpur, stands over 
the Kassra reversing station. In old times it must have command- 
ed the Tal pass. The fort walls, which are eight feet broad and 
from six to ten high, are built of stone and mortar and are about a 














1 This Indder was destroyed by Captain Dickinson in 1915. In a letter to the 
chief Engineer (6th January 1515) Captain Dickinson wrote, ‘When I was at the 


fort of Byramghur, intelligence reached me that the Poshwa with the proates Fst 
of his army waa in the neighbourhood. As the party who had been sent to garrison 
this place bnd been obliged to take post below, and, as it was impossible to conjeoture 
what were the plans of the Peshwa, I took upon myself to destroy the massive 
ladder of wood 3) feet in height which formed one part of the ascent to the fort, which 
is nothing more than the top of s very high ané perpendicular rock, and with some 
indifferent implementa, all I could procure from the neighbouring villages, I set 
people to work to complete the demolition of the remaining part of the ascent below 
rock nearly 40 feet in height.’ Miltary Diary, 314 of 1516, p. 1133. i 
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mile round, Within the walls, the foundations of a large and ofa 


small house can be traced. 

Ba‘ndra,' north latitude 19° 2° and east longitude 72° 53, a 
municipal town and port with, in 1881, a population of about 15,000 
souls, lies between the Baroda railway an the sea, in the south-west 
corner of the island of Salsette nine miles northof Bombay. Between 
the railway and the sea stretches a low belt of cocoa-palm gardens 
and rice land, and to the south-west, Bandra hillrises about 150 
feet and with flat wooded crest, slopes gently south-west to the 
level of the plam, and again rises into a rocky knoll. 

The town begins at the end of the Mahim causeway which joins 
Sdlsette to Bombay. There aretwo main roads one that turns to the 
left and keeps close to the shore, the other that passing to the north 
skirts the east and north of the village. Turning to the left, at 
an old banyan tree at the end of the causeway, the shore road passes 
through the market place. Behind lies the municipal market, and to 
the right the better part of the town with upper storied houses owned 
and held by Native Christians, most of whom are in business in 
Bombay. Round the shore are lanes of huts most of them fishermen’s 
huts, and further on towards the hill the street joins the main hill 
road. The other road, starting from the Mahim causeway, passes 
throngh the middle of the town. On the right are the Bombay 
municipal slaughter houses, the railway station, and a rest-house. 
A little further the road is crossed by the Ghodbandar road and from 
here to the hill it is lined by well built houses, generally two 
stories high, and surrounded by gardens. St. Joseph’s convent on the 
right and St. Stanislaus’ orphanage on the left are thechief buildi 
Opposite St. Stanislaus’ orphanage, at a cost of abont £500 (Rs. 5000), 
a new local and muncipal fund road has lately been made to Pali, Chu, 
and Danda. Most of the lowlands close by are used for the growth 
of rice and vegetables. On the right the land rises towards Pali 
hill on which are several European houses. On the sea-shore is 
St. Andrew’s church, and to the right the villageofChimbai. Past 
the church the new Sea Beach road turns on the right to the sea, 
and passes on to the Point a distance of two miles from the Railway 








Station, The main road climbs the hill, and at about one-third 


of the way up, divides in two, one branch leading to the mght into 
the lower road and running round the west of the hill just above sea 
level, and the other branch winding to the top of the lull. The 
ridge and the rocky and rather bare western slope are covered 
ns Sere most of which have been built within the last thirty years 
on plots of about one acre. 

The only buildings of special interest are the English Church 
and the Chapel of Our tahoe the Mount. The road along the 
ridge ends at this chapel, but pathways lead down the hill as 
far as the Point,? where are the remains of a Portuguese Agoada 





1 Most of the Bandra account has been contributed by Mr, Bullock of Bandra. 

* Before 1869 the people of Bandra hill were in the habit of going to the Point for 
their morning and evening walks. In 1569 their Fight of way over Mr. ge bi 
Jijibhai's land was questioned, and the dispute gave rise to assault and criminal charge 
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or block-house which seems to have been built in 1640." On the 
invasion of Siilsette by the Marithds in 1737, an English garrison — 
was sent to hold this. post, but the place was found untenable and 
under the advice of the Bombay Government it was destroyed. 
The present rents of the thirty-five houses on the hill vary from 
£4 to £12 (Rs.40-Rs.120) a month. Of the whole number six are 
owned by Europeans, eleven by Parsis, sixteen by native Christians, 
and two by Musalmins. Of es pres (1881) occupants fifteen are 
Europeans, twelve Parsis, three and five Musalmans. ie 


A branch from the main Vehfr pipe is brought across peice 
way for the use of the slaughter house and the railway station, and 
carried as far as St. Andrew’s church, The houses on the et 
their drinkin water from four wells, of which the best is 
well When the wells run dry Vehir water 1s supphed 
at the rate of Se. (Re. 1) for 1000 gallons Between the | 
the railway station is a large reservoir, which was built by a rich 
Musalmdn of Naupdida. Its water is fit only for watering cattle and 
for washing clothes. 


The 1881 census returns give for Bandra municipal limits a 
ulation of 14,996 (males 7805, females 7191). OF these 
7272 are Hindus, 5470 Native Christians, 1667 Musalmaéns (1267 
is and 400 Shids), 493 Pérsis, 74 Protestant Christians, 
i. Jew, and 8 Armenians? Excepta few Goanese servants in 
households, the native Christians are local converts whose 
forefathers were made Christians by the ce ae durn sie 
sixteenth and seventeeth centuries, They of the 
Bhandari and Kunbi castes. Most of tiie as native "Duriatians 
under the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa who is nomianied 
by the Portuguese nent. But a considerable body, who 
d in 1852, form the congregation of St, Peter’s under 
the jurisdiction of the Vicar Apis of Bombay. Among the 
Musalméns are some Khojés and Bordhs, shopkeepers and traders ; 
of the rest about five hundred, who are almost all immigrants 
from the Deccan, are employed in the Bombay municipal slaughter- 











and acivil suit in the mimlatdir'’s court, Ultimately, in 1877, arrangements were made 
for taking part of Mr. Byrimji'a land for po ble ieee that gentleman 
granted a strip of land and gave a sum of mousy to mike 

1 Sach of the inscription og remains reads, ‘Berea y fal ts |euveani 
LOVOR | DONO|ME DEIESVS| x, M, 1 


640, 
® The follo table vee the details for each of th | 
phon fr gi r ¢ Villages which falls within 
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jonses. Most of the Pérsis aro of the poorer class, Of the 
whole number six families, two in Bindra proper, three in Khir - 


‘and one in DAnda, are liquor-sellers. Two are tavern and lodging 
house-keepers, some are railway guards or fitters, and some Wor in 
Bombay as clerks or compositors. During the hot season about 
thirty rich Parsi families move from Bombay to Bandra. The men 
g° into Bombay almost every day, some of them being merchants or : oe 
shopkeepers and others sulesmen or clerks. 

Bandra is both a port and a railway station. Small coasters find Trafie,  ~ 
seanty shelter from north-west gales under Bandra Point, but m 





working north no ia should shoal under five fathoms at day and rity 

seven fathoms by night. The tidal rise is fifteen feet at springs and rit 

nine feet at neaps.' be 
The sea returns for the five years ending 1878-79 show average i 


exports worth £2701 (Rs. 27,010) and average imports worth £7802 

(Rs. 78,020). Exports varied from £1204 (Rs. 12,040) in 1874-75 to 

£4783 (Ra. 47,830) in 1878-79, and imports from £6469 (Rs. 64,690) — 

on 1874-75 to £9540 (Rs. 95,400) m 1875-76." | ~ 
The railway returns show an increase in passenger traffic from 

451,181 in 1875 to 816,634 in 1980, and a decline im goods traffic 

from 983 to 421 tons. 


The following statement gives the details of the passenger traffic ¥ 
between Bandra and the different Bombay stations : -£ 


ee | 14,088 | 17,2090 op aes | hae |S 
| S8,00T | 40,470 | 30,005 4,5 iM ire 





| 0, oe 
5, 1a 


The liberal terms granted to the holders of season tickets have 
raised the number of trips from 97,680 in 1871 to 249,800 in 
1980. 


eBIN ee 


t "Taylor's Sailing Directory, daa. ee =e 

2 They details are: 1874-75 exports £1904 (Rs. 12,040), ag “BEE (Ra. 64,690) 5 

1875.75 exports £2614 (Re, 26,140), imports £9540 (Ms. 400) ; 1876-77 exports 

£2454 (Rs. 23,540), imports £7030 (Ba. 70,300) ; 1877-78 exports £2551 (Ba. 25,510), 

ra a (Ets. 74,150); 1878-79 exports £4793 (Rs. 47,530), imports £5500 
7 The number of trips wore: 1871, 97,680 ; 1872, 99,120; 1873, 119,440; 1574, 

127,560 5 1875, 178,880 ; 1876, 212,600 ; 157, 208,040 ; 1875, 222,889 ; 1879, 210,560 5 


, 249,800. 
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Chapter XIV. _— The chief industries are the tapping of palm trees, the disti ing 


_ Places of Interest. 


Baxpea. 


of teddy spirits, the growth of cocoa-palms and ables, fishing, 
and the work of the Bandra slaughter-house. There is also some. 
pottery making, indigo dyeing, and cotton weaving, the last almost 
crushed by the ree aga of machine-made cloth. The villag 2 
of Naupdida behind the railway station, whose sels eople were all Sunni. 
Musalmans, was formerly very prosperons avorking as many as 150 
hand looms. The village is now almost deserted, but most of the 





Z 


ES har beet 


peaple have found work at the Kurla mills. The people of Daénda 
are Hindu fishermen who are said to have come from Thal and 
Alibag in Kolaba. They are vigorous well-to-do men, quite as — 
fond of liquor as their Christian neighbours. ‘ 
The Bombay Municipal Slaughter Houses support 150 families 

of butchers. These slaughter houses stand at the north end of the 
Lady Jameetji causeway on the site of the old Jesuit monastery of. 
St. Anne’s about 100 yards south-west of the Bandra railway station, 
They are three in number, one for beef and two for mutton! The 


buildings, which were finished on the 18th February 1867,2 atacostof 


£32,000 (Rs. 3,20,000), were designed by Mr. Russell Aitken, then 
Municipal Engineer, and were built by Messrs. Wells and Glover. 
They are neat, strong, and well suited for their work. ‘They are built 


of rubble masonry with facings of Porbandar sand-stone with iron 


roofs ventilated from above, and with floors of finely dressed basalt 
set in cement and well drained. The stock sheds, which he on 
either side of the pai, tag houses, are strong airy buildings 200 
feet long by thirty-five broad, with iron roofs, surrounded by stone. 
walls and strong pallisades. The buildings are so arranged as to 
be ensily enlarged. Besides the slaughter houses and live stock 
sheds, there are lines for the kdmitria, or slaughterers, and others 
employed at the slaughter house. There is also a covered space with — 
standing ground for a week’s supply of live stock, that is, at least 
$00 head of cattle and 10,000 sheep; there is also space for weekly 
and half-weekly markets, and ample convenience for cattle an 

=o to reach the slaughter house by rail. In deference to the 
Hindu feeling against the use of beef, care has been taken to 
on the mutton and the beef slaughter houses by ahigh wall! 
[he floors of the houses are very carefully cleaned by water 
brought across the causeway from the Vehdr main. ‘The meat 
train, which has been discontinued since January 1579, used to pass 
at the Bandra station through a siding which branched into two lines, 
the west siding being for the live-stock and the east siding for the 
meat. The space between the two sidings is filled by the mutton, 
beef, and Commissariat slaughter houses which are built on the line 
with their respective yards in the rear, The siding ran close along 


" These details have been prepared hy Mr. P. C. Higgins , Superintendent of Markets 
and Slaughter-houses, Bom bay. One F the alaughter houses is rented toG re a nt 
The fen eee cmininaatis iat de errt.. 

g ce Drst meat train left Bandra at 3-30 aw. and reached ¢} i Bandar stati 
ae AU on the morning ring of 20th Februar 1867. Oe Peel Dee 

; © tame reason, in the meat train three : vans for the butchers and — 
their servants used to he placed between the Leal aiid aout vine a 
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the curve on which the slaughter houses stand, so as to admit of 
meat being loaded into large airy vans where it used to hang till 3-30 


a.m. the time of starting for Bombay. By this arrangement the | 


meat reached Bombay within half an hour, Since January 1579 the 
meat train has been discontinned in favour of the bullock cart and 
road system. According to the present arrangements, when the 
carcasses are cleaned aaa dressed, they are halved and quartered 
and hung in the bullock meat-vans. The vans, of which there are 
twenty-six, leave the slaughter house at 12 P.M. with a sub-inspector 
in charge, and reach the Bombay markets at about 3-30 a.m.! 

The monthly average number of animals slaughtered is 506 
buffaloes, 2260 cows and bullocks, and 31,816 sheep and goats. The 
average monthly income of theslaughter housesis £906 (Rs. 9960)and 
the average monthly establishment charges £76 (Rs. 760). Except 
that the Jews have a priest or mudla of their own, the throats of all 
animals are cut by Muhammadan priests. The priests are paid by the 
owners of the animals, and their monthly earnings vary from £1 10s. 
to £2 (Rs. 15-Rs. 20), The wives of the mutton dressers, or 
Kimétris, help their husbands, but this is not the case with the wives 
of beef dressers or of priests. The slaughter houses support about 
150 families of priests and meat dressers, and range with them 
there are 471 master and working butchers, 386 of whom are 
Musalmans, 73 Hindus, 3 Portuguese Christians, and2 Jews. They 
‘all sell wholesale and retail, and nearly all have from one to four 


servants. 
The horned cattle intended for butchers’ meat come from the 
Konkan, Deccan, Haidarabad, Nasik, and Khandesh. They are 


brought by Musalmén dealers who travel from fair to fair, 
buying as they go till they have gathered 100 or more animals 
generally cows. They then make their way to Bombay by road,’ 
timing their arrival at Bandra for Saturday when the fair is held. 
Their transactions are generally in cash. The sheep are gathered 
in the same way, and, with the addition of Gujarat, from the same 
districts as the cattle’ Cattle arriving at the main entrance are 


The meat is all the time in charge of the municipal og aca of markets, 
the doors of the vans being under bis lock and key with daplicate keys at the 
different marketa in Bombay. The butchers’ servants travel with the vans sitting 
with the drivers, ‘The doors of the vans are opened by the municipal peons on duty 
atthe markets, and on producing the slaughter-house receipts the butchers’ servants 
take their masters’ meat to their stalls. 
; 2 The ren Sones from the antic, garg : Sage, hed fees fen tite an ‘ 
ground and feed ing ees £302 | S025), \ from Gorernnen a 1 

beth are? aint others’ chine fied 25 (Re, 248), chawl rents £13 (Rs. 122), sale of blood 
£8 (Rs, 80), and miscellaneous fees £1 Se, (Rs. 14}. ‘The monthly establishment charges 
are one assistant superintendent on £16 (Bs. 160), one cattle og eed on &12 
(Fa, 120), two sub-inspectors on £3 10s, (Rs. 35) at £1 10+. i 5) each, three 
messengers on £1 4s. (Rs. 12) each, thirteen labourers on £1 24, (Es. 11) each, one 
lamp lighter £1 (Fs. 10), one scavenger £16«, (Ra. 13), one meat-van sub-inspector £2 
(Rs. 20}, and twenty-four meat-van drivers on 15a. (Rs. 0) each. : 

1 Cattle are brought by road, and goats and sheep both “1 road and rail. . 

‘The Guiarit # are all brought by rail b small dealers, Musalmina and a few 
Hindus, The Khandesh sheep generally come by road, the dealers are poor, Working 
om small sums of their own and sometimes on borrowed mone ‘s 
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Ih x Chapter XIV. passed at once into the large open space used for the fairs, or hdkvis. — 
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into the large standing or stock sheds on each side of the « 
road, where they are allowed to cool before inspection. The 
municipal inspector’s office is outside the slaughter-house gate, 
and cattle are there daily san Bae and passed for slaughter befot 

they are allowed to enter the d. irs in 
connection with the slaughter house take place for horned cattle on_ 
Saturdays from 8 to 12 a.u., and for sheep and goats on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays from 1 to 8 rw. Animals are seldom left ur old. 
If unsold they are taken to the waste or grass lands near Bandra, 








and allowed to till the next fair day! There are about fifty —~ 


buyers of horned cattle and about 100 buyers of sheep and goats. 
During the rains there is a great falling off in the supply of cows. 






, After they have been bought by the butchers they are moved 


If they were allowed, the batchers would kill only buffaloes both — 


for the shipping and for the public markets, as their hides and fat 
yield them a good return. Shipchandlers prefer buffalo to cow- 


beef, as it does not more than 2d. a pound (12 fhe. the rupee), 


and they are sometimes able to pass it off as ox-beef. But buffalo. 


meat is 80 coarse and unpalatable, and so liable to worms, that except _ 


the poorest classes no one ever knowingly eats it. 

The local consumption of meat is small, about twenty-five sheep 
and goats, and one cow or bullock a day. The consumers are 
Europeans, Pirsis, Musalmins, and some Hindus, but most of 
it goes to the Roman Catholic schools. The retail butchers at 
Bandra are oll Muhammadans, and the general retail price for 
beef and mutton is from 3d. to 6d. (2-4 annus) and for goats’ 
flesh from 2d. to 4d. (14-3 annas) the pound. The hides and 
skins of slaughtered animals are sold either by private contractor by 
auction to the highest bidder. ‘The buyers are European and native 
merchants, or Dharavi tanners. The horns and bones are gathered by 
aman appointed for the purpose and kept by him at Bandra outside 
the town limits. They are yearly sold to some European firm for 
export to Earope; the proceeds are set apart for the benefit of the 
mosque and the Mohammadan poor.? The blood is bought by 
Messrs. Rogers and Co., of Bombay, who pay the Municipality a 
yearly sum of £96 (Rs. 960). They boil the blood and prepare it 
with charcoal for a coffee planter in Ceylon. 

The refuse is gathered in large masonry bins at cach end of tho 
slaughter house, and removed daily by a contractor who is paid £75 
(Rs. 750) a year by the municipality. It is taken by bullock carts 


1 The average price of a first class buffalo is £5 (Re. 50) and of a second class buffalo 
£2 108, (Ms, 25); of first class cows and bullocks £1 14s, (Ra. 17) and of second class 
cows and bullocks £1 6s. (Rs. 13); of first class goats 10s, (Ra. 5), of second class Sa, 
(Rs, 4), and of third class Gs, (Rs. 3); of first class sheop Ss, Gd, (Ra, 44), of socomd 
class . Hap (Rs. map jez pes rip clase Gx, (Ra, 2-5), 

The prices of hides, skins, bones and horns are: buffalo hide large. 14s. (Rs. 7), 
buffalo hide small 134, %f. (Rs. 6-10); cow and bullock hide mo Ga, (Ra, Mygtid 
and bullock hide small ds, (Rs. 2). Goat skin | > de. Gel, ( 1-12), goat akin 
ayer ss ie. ee Py a a aa). Buffalo horns are ig at from £2 
ithe. | aah 5, the * ea and other horns at la. 14 ata.) . 
fat at £1 5a, (Re. 12-8) the parr ees whi is idle Ji 


ale 


slanghter-house yard. The f i fa. | 
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to Khari, near Andheri, and used for manure and for reclaiming 
swamps. 

The Bdéndra municipality, which was established in 1876, had in 
1880-81 an income of £1536 (Rs. 15,560) representing a taxation af 
2s. Ohd. (Rs. 1-0-4) a head. This income chiefly comes from taxes on 
houses, boats, and roads. During 1880-81 the expenditure amounted 
to £844 (Rs. 8440), of which £2539 (Rs. 2590) were spent on 
scavenging, £84 (Rs. 840) on lighting, and £520 (Rs. 5200) on 
roads. The chief municipal works are new markets m Bandra and 
at Khar, pepenenrns * cost of £410 (Rs. 4104), and new roads 
representing a cost of £1169 (Rs. 11,690)! The Biindra municipal 
district includes the following villages which lie either together or 
within half a mile of each other: Nanupiida, Khar, Pali, Varoda, 
Chimbai, Eatvidi, Mala, Sherli Rajan, Chui, and Danda. Of 
public. offices and institutions there are, besides the railway station, 
a post office, a dispensary, and seven schools. The Sir Kavasyji 
Jahinghir Readymoney Dispensary was founded in 1851 at the 
request of several influential inhabitants of Silsette. Subscriptions 
seam to have secumulated as, in 1867, there was a balance of 
#1920 (Re. 19,207). In 1874 Government sanctioned a yearly 
grant of £260 (Rs. 2600) to pay a medical officer and staff of 
servants. In 1877 Sir Kavasji Jahinghir handed over £1000 
(Rs. 10,000) to Government who directed that the dispensary 
should be called by his name. The attendance in 1880-51 was 
14,565 out-patients and five in-patients. One or two private 
dispensaries are also kept by Bombay practitioners, chiefly native 
Christians, Most of their patients belong to the middle and upper 
classes, and their fees vary from 4s. to 6s. (Rs. 2- Rs. 3) a visit, OF 
the schools the Jesuits maintain the St. Stanislaus’ Orphanage and 
St. Joseph’s Convent, the former with 235 boys and the latter 
with 214 girls. The following schools are also kept by the native 
Christian clergy: a Diocesan School with an attendance of 170 
pupils, a Portuguese Catechism School at Sherli-with an attendance 
of 50, and St. Vincent’s School at Pali with an attendance of 45. 
There are also two Government Anglo-vernacular schools, one at 
Bandra with 130 boys atid 10 girls and one at Danda with 28 boys. 
The elementary education of native Christian children is fairly 
provided for, and as a rule they do not attend the Government 
schools, 

The only considerable work in the neighbourhood is the Lady 
Jamsetji Causeway which joins Bandra with Mahim. The following 
inscription is engraved on a tablet at Mahim : 

‘This causeway was commenced on the 8th of February 1843 under 
the auspices of Lady Jamsetji Jijibhdi, who munificently contributed 
towards its cost the sum of £15,580 (Rs. 1,55,500). It was 
designed by Lieutenant Crawford and constructed by Captain 
Cruickshank, of the Bombay Engineers, and opened to the public on 








‘The Bandra maorketa were built from Local Funds in 1574 at a cost of £45 
(Ra, 4430), and handed over to the municipality who objected to pay the cost sum, 
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with the 13th day of the 7th 
month of Shenshace Yezdezerd ASRA 1214, in the presence of the — 
Honourable Sir George Arthur, Bart., Governor, the members hs 
Council and principal inhabitants of Bombay. The total cost of 
construction was Rs. 2,03,843 and 5 pies.” a 


In 1854, at the joint expense of this lady and Government, , road “ae 
from this causeway was continued to the top of Bandra hill, Keg 





a small tablet records the gift. Lae 
St. Andrew’s Church stands on the sea-shore on the site ofachurch 
of the same name, which was built in 1575 by the Rev. F. Manuel — 
Gomes, the apostle of Salsette, the superior of the college of the ie 
Holy Name at Bassein. By 1588 Gomes had made 4 mW converts _ x 
and by 1591 the number had risen to 6000. Upto 1620 St, Andrew's 
was the only church at Béindra. Then the Jesuit college of the 
Invocation of St, Anne was built close to the landing place on the 2 
lot of ground now occupied by the Bombay Municipal slaughter- — 
Raced ” At first this was small with only two friars, but by 1675 1 
had been enlarged till it was not inferior to or much unlike an 
English university." The college was destroyed by the Marathis in 
1737. “ 
In the original St. Andrew's church the door was at the west end &, 
and opened on the sea-shore. The entrance to the present church, 
which was rebuilt in 1864, is at the east end which presents the: = 
usually quaintly ornamented face. The bare walls are surmounted =a 
by a steep tiled roof with bell-towers at each side, and a fig » of i 
St. Andrew stands over the central door, The cross to the le: tofthe 
door, on which the emblems of the Passion are carved in coloured = 
relief, was brought in 1864 from the ruins of St. Anne’s college. 
The church was formerly unenclosed, but is now surrounded by houses 
and by an ugly wall. Jt measures 121 feet long by twenty-eight high 
and twenty-four wide, and has 3800 parishioners, The vicar has a 
house and monthly allowance from Government of £1 104. (Rs. aur : 
and an assistant who is also paid £1 10s. (Rs. 15). ‘There is 8 school 
where 125 boys are tanght Latin and Portuguese, the expenses being 
met from fees and out of the revenues of Mount Mary Chapel. The — 
worshippers are mostly Kunbis and Bhandaris. The Keli fishermen, 
who formerly belonged to the congregation, have since 1852 attached = 
themselves to the Jesuit church of St.-Peter. At Easter time the 
church ceremonies are condacted with much show. Ontheday before — 
Good Friday the scene of the Last Supper is enacted at the chapel of a 
N. 8. de Monte, and on Good Friday the crucifixion is represented 
in front of St. Andrew’s with lights, the firing of guns, and other 
accompaniments in presence of a great number of speckle who fillthe - 
large churchyard and the et wc Hes roads. The image of the — 
Lord is. lowered, placed in a bier, carried in procession round the 
church, and sntombed in asepulchre within the building. On Palm — 
Sunday the cross is borne in procession with the singmg of hymns 
and Latin psalms. af 
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1 Fryer's New Account, 70. ! _2 








The chapel of Nossa Senhora de Monte, or Mount Mary as it is 


commonly called, the most famous church in Salsette and the most o,, os aWes 


_ widely respected by the non-Christian inhabitants, stands on the ~ 

crest of Bandra hill. In appearance itdiffers little from other native 
Christian churches. It seems to have been built about 1640 for the 
use of the garrison of the Agoada, or blockhouse, with which it was 
connected by a road of which traces remain, According to the 
en | story it WHS destroyed by the Maridthiis in 1735 eal rebuilt 
in 1761, The famous statue of the Virgin was recovered from the 
86, by a fisherman, and, after remaining for a time in St. Andrew's 
church, was restored to its former position in 176], and has since 
been held in much veneration not only by Christians but by 
Hindus, Musalmaéns, and Parsis, The image which is of life-size 
and of highly decorated wood, is set above an altar emblazoned 
with the most grotesque giltcarving. Every September there is a 
fair which lasts for several days san great numbers come from the 
country round. Behind the chorch a long flight of handsome stone 
steps leads down the east slope of the hill tothe market. There is 
also a small chapel at Mala which was built about twenty years ago 
by the Rev. Gabriel de Silva. | 
_ St. Joseph's Convent,’ o large airy building within easy walk 
of the sea, is the only institution of its kind in the Bombay 
Presidency. It is man: by seventeen nuns of the Congregation 
of the Daughters of the Cross and contains three distinet parts, the 
convent, the boarding school, and the orphanage. The orphanage 
was founded in 1868 when thirty-eight native girls were sent to 
Bandra from the Poona Orphanage. Before this it was called St. 
Vincent’s Home and supported some indigent men women and 
children. The two charities continued in the same house till 1874, 
when the number of children had grown so large that separate 
institutions had to be formed. After some time, the St. Vincent 
Home was removed to Bombay where it is known as the St. 
Vincent and St. Joseph Foundling Home. 

The Bandra building proving too small for the growing number of 
children, £6000 (Rs. 60,000), of which Government contributed £2288 
(Rs. 22,830), were subscribed for a new convent and orphanage, and 
an additional sum of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) has since been collected to 
complete the ont-houses. The foundations were begun on St. 
George's dny 1877, the corner stone was laid on St. Anthony's 
day in the same year, and the convent was occupied in June 
1878, The building, which is 198 feet long by fifty broad and 
fifty-eight high, faces the main road on its southern side. It is easily 
known by the long pointed chapel windows on the first-floor. On the 
ground-Hoor are the clothes room, the refectory, and the school rooms, 
In the clothes room each orphan has her compartment marked with a 
number corresponding to the number by which she is known in the 

- school, A sister is in charge of the wearing apparel and svperintends 










Orn ve been obtamed through the kindnesa of the Rev. Father 


_ 1 These detailed accounts of St. Jos 
Stanislace’ btar 
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the needlework. The refectory is a place of rest for the orphans who 
meet there four times 9 day and are fed on curry and rice, meats, — 
fish, vegetables and fruit, and bread and tea with buns and other | 
extrason feastdays. ‘Twice aday, at the principal meals, areligions — 
book is cat alae and on Sundays, Thursdays, and Feast Days, the 
children are allowed to talk at table. In the convent is a dispensary 
furnished by Government with medicines, which are dispensed by a 
sister accra the prescriptions of s medical man who attends 
almost every day. One sister is set apart to look after sick 
children. first floor has the chapel and rooms for nuns and 
children with a spacious veranda furmshed with venetians. Holy 
- ‘Mass is said daily in the shape at six in the morning, the mmates of 

the convent 200 in number forming the congregation. The chapel 
:, also used for morning and evening prayers, Tosary; and other 
devotions. The second floor consists of a dormitory running the 
entire length with accommodation for more than a hundred childre 
The smaller children sleep in another part of the building. 

Though children of all respectable castes are received, most of 
the orphans are Portuguese and Enurasians with a sprinkling of 

Be PS 





native converts. After bathing 1s over, the morning is d 
lessons, and the rest of the day to needlework, Instruction in 
catechism and sacred history is given thrice a week by a priest from 
St. Peter’s Church. After they have finished the fourth Government — 
standard, more of the orphans’ time is given to house-work, — 
chiefly cooking, cutting dresses, and needlework. Besides making 
their own clothes the orphans carry out orders for all kinds of 
needle-work both plain and fancy. Church vestments and flowers 
are also made by the children and sold for their benefit. During 
their play time the elderly girls busy themselves in crocheting, 
- lace-making, and knitting comforters or socks. Care is. taken by the 
managers of the institution to provide suitable husbands for girls who 
are entirely dependent on the convent. oa 
In addition to the orphans the convent has about fifty boarders all 

Eurasians or Portuguese. A wing of the mam building is set apart 
for their use, and in it they have their sleeping, study, and work- 
rooms, dinner-room, clothes-room, and bath-rooms, Besides the 
eight Government standards, these boarders may be taught at their 
own expense music, singing, drawing, and French and German. 
They have their lessons, and they play and work apart from the 
orphans, and are constantly under the surveillance of the sisters. 
~ sister has a room in each dormitory to be at hand during the 
night. | 

_ Connected with the convent is a day school with an attendance of 
sixty pupils who are taught the eight Government standards along 
with the boarders. They are divided into two classes, eas a 
European, Eurasian, Piirsi and some respectable Portuguese children 
who study and associate with the boarders, and the other of the 
poorer class who learn with the orphans and have a separate class for 
needlework. . 

In the beginning of 1874 a Portuguese and English day school 

was opened in Lower Mahim and placed under the charge of the 
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Danghters of the Cross. During the first year two sisters used to 
go every morning and return in the afternoon to Banc 
this was found very inconvenient during the rains, a third sister 
was sent and a community formed, the school taking the name of 
the Convent of the Sacred Hearts of Jesusand Mary. In connection 
with the new convent at Mahim a boarding school was opened in 
1875 for children of Portuguese descent and for native Christians. 
St. Peter’s Church and St. Stanislaus’ Orphanage are accommo- 
dated in a building which was originally intended to be an 
orphanage for native children. It was taken in hand in 1852 when 
the Koli fishermen of Bandra went over to the jarisdiction of the 
Vicar Apostolic of Bombay. The building, which is 100 feet long 
by seventy-five broad, consists of a ground-floor and upper story 
with a loft which can be used as a sleeping room. There are no 
partition walls in the building, but from each corner & room is 
cut off for the teaching staff. The building cost £6000 (Rs. 60,000) 






and many additions have since been made, In 1867 a second story 
was added and above that, at an expense of £718 (Rs. 7181), the 
middle part was raised to form an airy sleeping room for the 
orphanage boys, In 1875, £215 (Ks, 2152) were spent in paving the 
church floor with stone, £106 (Rs. 1062) on a dining room, and 
£27 (Rs. 275) on a new kitchen, In1877 a iece of a neighbouring 
rice field was bought for £114(Rs. 1144), Til 1852 the parishioners 
formed part of St. Andrew's congreg ation when about 1200 Kolis 
and 100 Kunbis came under the jurisdiction of the Vicar Apostolic. 
A large number of the Kolis have left their former occupation as 
fishermen and taken to new callimgs, some working as carpenters, 
fitters and compounders, and others as clerks and compositors. On 
Sundays and holidays there are two Masses in the morning with a 
Mardthi and English sermon. In the evening religious instruction 
in Marathi is followed by service with two choirs, one of boys and 
the other of young men. On great festival days when all are 
careful to be present, the congregation numbers between 1000 and 
1200 souls. On every Sunday in Lent, and during the Holy Week 
the Gospel story of the sufferings of Christ is shewn with the help 
of statues. The Corpus Christi procession passes from St. Peter's 
through the village, praying and singing to the chapel of Our Lady 
of the Mount. ‘To the church is attached a free Portuguese school 
for boys and girls with an attendance of fifty pupils. Catechism 
and Maréthi are taught to about 100 boys and girls, and Portuguese 


to about the same number of children in two other places. 

The St. Stanislaus’ Orphanage had its beginning in Bombay in one 
of the houses where the St Mary Institution now stands. Though 
the Bandra building was completed in 1855, it was not occupied by 
the orphans till 1863. At eee 935 boys study at the Orphanage, 
of whom 140 are day scholars paying from 2s. to 6s. (Re. 1-Rs. 5) 
amonth. Besides orphans, first and second class boarders, paying 
£1108. and £1 sos 15-Rs. 10) a month, are admitted, but the 
boarders form only one-fourth of the whole number, the remaming 
three-fourths being supported by p ivate charity and by the Bishop. 
The teaching staff consists of five Jesuit Fathers an five secular 
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masters, and English instruction is given up to the sixth Government — 
standard. The ae okai rise at half par five, and, after bathing, hear — 

ss, They attend classes from nine to twelve in the morning and 
from two to half past four in the afternoon ; the rest of the day 1s left 
to study and play. They have three meals a day and a piece of bread 






at half past four. Those who pay no fees have to help in keeping 
the church and sacristy in order. Under the supervision of the 
Fathers the maintenance of order and discipline is entrusted to six 
head boys. 5a 
Faria mentions Bandor, perhaps Bandra, as a Konkan coast town 
in 15052 In 1532 it ik kawat: by the Portuguese.? After their 
power was established, the Portuguese made Bandra the head-quarters 
of a Thinddiér who had charge of sek Sg villages of which 
thirteen were Christian. In 1550, it yielded a revenue of 15,580 
fedeas, and was given to one Antonio Pesoa for a quit-rent of £16 
(488 pardaos).8 In 1620 there is a mention of two Jesuit farms at 
Sindte whose rents went to keep up the Jesuit college ist 
In 1639 Mandelslo mentions the islands of Bandera and Bombay? - 
In 1667 when Bombay was made over to the English, the Jesuit _ 
college at Bandra claimed much land and varions rights in the 
island. .As these were not acknowledged, they helped a dismissed 
English officer to attack Bombay." A few years later (1675), 
Dr. Fryer gives the following account of a visit to the Father 
Superior of the north: ‘It was not long before Iwas employed to — 
wait on the Father Superior of the north, a learned man and Spaniard 
by nation, of the order of the Jesuits. The President commanded 
his own baloon,’ a barge of state of two and twenty oars, to attend 
me and one of the council, to compliment the Father on the island of 
Canorein parted from Bombaim by a stream half a mile broad: near 
our landing place stooda college, the building not inferior to nor 
much unlike those of our universities, belngme to the Jesuits here, 
more commonly called Paulistines who live here very sumptuously, — 
the greatest part of the island bemg theirs. Ourentertainment was 
truly noble and becoming the gravity of the society. After I had 
done my duty, the Fathers accompanied us to the barge. Afore the 
college gute stood a large cross thwacked full of young blacks singing 
vespers : the town is large, the houses tiled ; it is called Bandora. At 
our department they gave us seven guns which they have planted 
on the front of their college for their own defence, besides they are 
fitted with good store of small arms: following therein the advice 
given by a statesman to the king of Spain, about the Netherlands: - 
that if the society of the Loyolists were multiplied their convents 
might serve for castles. In the middle of the river we had a pleasant 
prospect on both sides, on Bandora side the college, the town, the 
church of St. Andrew a mile beyond, and upon the hill that pointed 
to the sea the Aquada, blockhouse, and a church: on the other side 


the Church of Maiim with other handsome buildings. Curiosity 





 Rerr's Vo ~VLS3. * Kerr's Va » VI. 252, = Col Monn. Ined, V-2, 216, 
* Cordara's Histo y of the Jesuits, VI 7253. ~ Voyages, 233. ste 
" Bruce's Annals, IL. 212. 
* Baloon is the Mardthi balydny a state barge. Anderson's Western India, 78; 
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ee sig second time to visit the island of Sash having oe Chapter XIV. ght, 
ye for a longer stay, nor went I alone, some of the best quality on pygceg of Interest Te 
the Island being led by the same desire joining shevanel ves with — e oar - 
me. We carried a train of servants, horses and palenkeens, which 


were ferried over before us; and we coming soon after were met peat. ae 
by the Fraternity and conducted to the Fathers who detained us till a. 
fternoon by a stately banquet showing us the civility of the church Fi 
and college, diverting us both with instrumental and vocal music ar 
and very good wine. After which we were dismissed and four miles = 
off Bandora were stopped by the kindness of the Padre Superior, Ay 
whose mandate wherever we came caused them to send his recarders 
(a term of congratulation, as we say, ‘our service’) with the presents = a 
of the best fruits and wines and whatever we wanted. H ere, not — 
adjoining to any town, in a sweet air, stood a magnificent rural 


church ; in the way to which and indeed all up and down this island 
are pleasant aldeas, or country seats of the gentry, where they live 
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like petty monarchs, all that is born on the ground being theirs, ey 
holding them in a perfect state of villainage, they being Lords +t 
paramount.” | “ea 
In 1688, at the time of Sidi Kasim’s invasion of Bombay, + 
Ovington complains that the senior Padre of Bindra (Pandara) 1- 
wrote to the Sidi to root out the Protestants and gave him money and rib 
provisions. The Padre’s church income was said to be a pound of a 
gold'a day In 1694 the Maskst Arabs descended on Bandra and = 
Sdlsette, and plundered villages and churches, killed priests, and Wi 
carried away 1400 captives? Bandra fort is mentioned in 1695 by 2 
Gemelli Careri4 A little later (1700-1720) it is described as a most sed 
conspicuous village on the Salsette coast. The river was in the hands wv 
of the English, but its mouth was so Meveraee with rocks that no vessels “J 
of any burden could enter. In 1720 the Bandra priests disturbed i 


the English at Mahim, stirring up the people to attack them. Buta * 
well directed bomb killed some of the priests and the attempt was a, 
abandoned. In 1722 they were again troublesome to the English.® 
In 1737 the English sent menand munitions to help the Portuguese 

to defend Bandra against the Mardthis, But as the town could 
~ not be held, the fortifications were destroyed and the place 
abandoned. The Jesuit college or church of St. Anne, which stood 
on the site of the present slaughter houses, was destroyed, as well as 
the church of Our Lady of the Mount known generally as Mount 
“Mary. In 1774 Bandra came into British possession. 

Bandra never had much sea trade, but since the making of the 
Jamsetji causeway what sea trade it had has almost ceased. The 
opening of the railway caused a great increase of importance, and 
during the time of Bombay’s great prosperity (1860-1864) numbers = 
came to live in BAndra. After this for some years the number of 


Pte Sl 


' New Account, 70-71. * Voyage to Surat, 156-157, 
1 Hamilton's New Account, fo 4 Churchill, IV. 108. 
* Nairne’s Konkan, 2 In 1750 Tieffenthaler notices (Dea, Hist, et Geog. I 411) 
that on the shore were the ruins of the Jesuit church of Bandra. 
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residents fell off and several houses remained empty. 
last four years Bandra has agai risen in popularity. 
villa residences are occupied, and building goes on sicadily. 





Ba’nganga, a river about four miles south-east of gir Bass | 


near it adam, a large rest-house and a large reservoir, W rere 
built about 1828 by Vikdji Mehrji, who im retarn was granted I the 
village of Parndli* 


Bassein, or Vas.'r, that is the settloment,? in north latitade . 


19° 20° and east longitude 72°51’, on the coast about thirty miles 


north of Bombay, on the right or north bank of the Théna creek, — 


is a municipal town, the head-quarters of a sub-division, and, 
accor to the 1881 census, had a population of 10,356 souls, 
6850 of them Hindus, 2623 Christians, $35 Musalmins, twenty-nine 
wild tribes, fourteen Parsis, and five Jews. The houses of the present 
town lio about half a mile inland and to the north of the walls of the 
old fort. A good metalled road 4} miles long leads to Bassein Road 
station on the Baroda railway. The Portuguese ruins, which are 
nearly hid by palm groves and brushwood, stand about fifteen feet 


above high water level on a low flat plot of land, the south-west point — | 


of the rich and well-wooded tract, which, being cut off from the 
Sonnet by the Gokhirva or Sopéra creek, was formerly known as 

assoin island. Off Bassein fort, about 100 yards from the shore, is 
fh ‘ dangerous rock which is visible only at low tide. 


As Bassein lies only six miles south of Sopdra it can hard! 
have been a place of consequence so long as Sopfira (A.D. al 
remained a centre of trade! A doubtful reference makes Bassein 
the head of a district under the Dev Yadavs (12007-1290). 
There is no certain notice till 1507, when itstanad Begaia of Gujarat 
(1459-1513) is said to have effectod his designs against the towns of 
Bassein and Bombay.’ A few years later Barbosa (I S| 4) describes 
it under the name Baxay, as a town of Moors and Gentiles, a good 
capes belonging to the ae of Gujarit. Much merchandise was 
exchanged, and there was a great movement of shipping from all parts 
and many boats came from Malabar laden with arecas, cocoa, and 
spices.” In 1526 the Portuguese established a factory at Bassein, and 
in 1529 and again in 1551, 1m revenge for the hostility of the Gujard 
kings, laid waste the Bassein coast.’ In 1532, to. puta stop to ese 
raids and prevent the Portuguese from spreadi further north, 
Bahidur Shih ordered Malik Tokan, Governor ai Diu, to fortify 





IMr. BB. Patel. Gov. Res. 1303 of 152), Phe via was granted as a mark of 
a robation of Mr. Vikaji's enterpriee in raising adam and erecting other useful works, 
for to Government, lth April 1830. 

?'The Musalméns called it Basai and the Po cae Bacaim. 

® Assistant Collector, Thana Files, General Condition, 1343 - 1853, 

‘The mention of Vosai or Bassein in one of the Kanheri cave writings & 
according to the latest translations to be a mistake, Pandit "Bhagvanlal Indraji. 

* Bird's Mirdt-i-Abmadi, 214, The uncertain reference is in Jervis’ Konkan, 51. 

* Stanley's Barbosa, 68 

In 1529 Hector de Sylveira, who had been left with a force ry ight, -two row boats 
to act against the pirates of the north, entered the Bassein river by nigh t, attacked the 
town, and defeating the Gnjerit general Ali Shih (A lexiath), «Be, red and burnt 
the place. Faria in Kerr, VE 210, 
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Bassein. A citadel was built, both the creek and the sea sides Chapter XIV. 
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were strengthened with ramparts surrounded by a ditch full of pjacegof Interest. 
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salt water, and the whole was garrisoned by a force of 15,000 “ 
cavalry and infantry, Against this new fort Nuno da Conks, the. “ee oy: 
Portaguese General, advanced with a fleet of 150 sail manned b es : 
4000 men, half Europeans half Goanese. Seeing their strengt mr 





he tee bs 

Malik Tokan made overtures for peace. Boat Da Cunha’s 
tarms were so hard that he was forced to refuse them. On 
this the Portuguese landed a little to the north of the citadel, and 
the van, led by Diogo de Sylveira and Manuel de Macedo, scaled 
the ramparts, and, in spite of their small number, dashed on the 
enemy and put them to flight. The Muhammadans fled leaving 
large stores of provisions and ammunition, and the Portuguese 
secured the island with the loss of only two persons of mark and 
a few soldiers. On sccount of its nearness to their new fort of 
Chanl, and because they could ill spare a garrison, the Portuguese 
razed the citadel to the ground, and retired to Goa with 400 
captured pieces of artillery.’ 

About this time Sultén Bahddur of Gujarat, prond of his success in 
the Deccanand in Malwa, broughton himself the wrath of the Emperor 
Huméyun. Both parties were anxious to gain the Portuguese as 
allies, With this object Babddaur, in 1533, agreed to cede Bassein 
and its dependencies to the Portuguese, gave them the right of 
levying duties on the Red Sea trade, and arranged that his vessels 
should call at Bassein and take a Portuguese passp rt. In the 
following year the Emperor tried to tempt the Portuguese to 
an alliance. But they continued firm friends to the kit Mey 
Gujarat, and in reward were allowed to build a fortress at Diu. 
The Portuguese established a factory at Bassein, but did so little 
to strengthen it, that in 1536 on the advance of a body of 
Moghals the commandant thought of abandoning the place. This 
was opposed by Antonio Galvao, and the Moghals, finding the 
garrison ready to resist, withdrew withont firing a shot. Shortly 
after Nuno da Cunha the Portuguese Viceroy arrived, and dug the 
foundations of a new citadel, honouring Galvao by asking him to lay 
the corner atone of the fort. About the same time certain Musalman 
mosques were pulled down and in their place a cathedral of St. 
Joseph was built. In 1559 Bassein was besieged by a GujarAt force, 
but the attack was repulsed." Towards the close of the century 
(1583) 16 1s mentioned as one of the places of most trade im corn and 


rice on the coast. About the same time (1585) it is said to have 
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f the captu of Bassein Camotns (1554) wrote ¢ . 
And Din tremble wt Ils very name j 
tn i 
Ta Cunha's Bassein, 138 footnote ote. oa ae |e 
# 1a Cunha’s Basecin, 136. 0 Faria in Brigee’ Ferishta, ITT, B16, 
« Ralph Fitch in Harris, I. 207. In Gujarat Musalmin hestories Bassein is i 
af as one of the European | that paid tribute to the Gujarit : (Bird's Sir .s 

fermen 


‘Ahmadi, 129), Perhaps the tribute was revenue raised from Gujarat merchants 
traded with Basacin. 
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a trade in rice, corn, and timber for ship building, but to be a filthy 
place compared with Daman.’ Abul Fazl (1586) calls its Bussy, a 
city and an emporium like Daman, Sanjén, Mahim and Tardpur, ‘all 
five of them hesny ‘in the possession of the Europeans through the 
negligence of the Moghal officers Shortly after (1590) new 
fortifications a shane and finished about the close of the century” 
They are described as a strong stone wall with eleven bastions 
mounting ninety pieces of artillery twenty-seven of them bronze, and 
seventy mortars seven of them bronze, The fort was defended by 
arene gunboats, each of them carrying from sixteen to eighteen 
Bassein, though never so busy a trade centre as was 
ous for tts ship buildmg, and had the advantage of being the 
head-quarters of a rich tract of country,” held by large Portuguese 
ey detec pest ecuiel te ane? eae 
n oO e ly enric t cl 
within the walls was kept entirely for the Nigher class of 
Portuguese who tolerated no artisan or native among them, 
With straight streets, large squares, stately two-storied dwellings 
graced with covered balconies and large windows, and many — 
rich and magnificent churches, Bassein was next to Goa the — 
largest and richest of the Portuguese settlements.’ Under the — 
General of the North, it was governed by a Captain, pee 
an establishment of sixteen messengers, four torch-bearers, and be 
three water and one umbrella carriers.* With him, at least : 
in the seventeenth century, certain of the chief townsmen 
seem to have been associated as aldermen, vereadores, whom. the 
Mise called every savin 2 and consulted, all standing ,* the 
vernor though gouty not bein ng allowed a chair,” Next to to the 
Captain came the factor on £43 (200,000 reis) a ae hb th two 
clerks, two torch-bearers, and two messen r we cae 
bya constable of the fort on £8 6s. (38, 920 aN = with 
twelve bombardiers each paid ly. (3 tangas) a month . eat ales 








1 Coser Frederick (1563- 1585) in Hakln IL. 344. ? Gladwin's Ain-j-Akbari, 
' De Coute, XIV. 65 in Nairne's K coke 48 gee get 
“0 Chronista de Tissuary, [IT 250; Da Canba’s Bassin, 16, 

* The district of Bassein stretched about ten miles north to the river J 

east about twenty-four miles to Asserim and Manora, and about forty miles south + ; 

a —_ eww into oo Soros of Bassein, the Kasha of Thana, the isle 

o a isle of Caranja, t e of Bellaflor, the ‘sub-diviai Mano: 

the sub-division of Amerim.” D a Conha's Bassein, 140, 157. pos eeeee 
® There were more than 100 1 bunstiiag of the highest in India a3 proverhi rich. 

At the close of the sixteenth century the ladies of a few of the hi Wyong as 

families showed their wealth and public spirit b subscribing S100, (200,000 

xera] 1ins) to boild a nunnery at Goa, Da Conha's Bassein, 246. 

Fryer (1674-75) and other authorities quoted by Da Conha, 140, l4l. OF 
valgiot buildings it contained, besides the Cathedral, ei convents, 

churches, an orphanage, and a hospital. Da Cunha’s Bassein, 130 
*The total coat amounted to £147 6s. (636,400 eis). The details were : Captain 

£125 144, (600,000 reis), néik and fifteen peons £3 2s, 14,40) reis) ; four torch-bearers 

£3 2s, (14,400 reiz), of] £9 Ss, (43,200 reds), carriers £3 (14,400 reis). In 1634 there 
were one ndik, eighteen peons, four torch-bearers, three carriers, one doce-keepet, ane 
watchman, and one translator. The total yearly cost waa £128 ( 3490 parddos). 

Da Conha's Bassein, 218. At least in later times (1675) the Captor whl always | 


_ chosen from certain families. He had a term of three years of office, Fryer's New 


Account, 73. 
* Fryer's New Account, 74; and Inscription below, p. 40. 
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constable, thandddr, on £43 (200,000 reis) a year living outside of 
the wallsin Upper Bassein, Bagain de Cima, with twenty constables 
on 1s. 6d, (5 tangas) a month, four musketeers on 2s, 3d. (7 tangas), & 
sergeant, ndik, on Is. 6d. (2 pardaos), one private or nafar, a clerk 
with « sergeant and four privates, a translator, a Parbhu, a cooper, 
and a boatswain. Justice was administered by a police magistrate, 
mejrinho, on £21 10s. (1 00,000 reiz} with ten messengers; 4 
judge, ouvidor, on £21 10s. (100,000 reis) with five messengers ; and 
an appellate judge, vedor, a doctor of laws, who heard appeals from all 
the judges of the north coast." Of miscellaneous officers there was 
a sea bailiff, aleaide do mar, on £2 10s. (12,000 reis); a customs 
storekeeper, almowarife dos almazens, on £2 8s, (30,000 reis) ;aking’s | 
advocate on £4 6a. (20,000 reis) ;an administrator of intestates on £3 
16s. (18,000 reis); a chief of the night watch on £5 8s. (20,200 
reis); and a master builder on £3 16s. (18,000 ret). | 





















In the beginning of the seventeenth century (1607) Bassein WAS & Ys 
rreat place for ship-building and had a large trade in timber and i 
building stone, which was as fine and hard as granite, and was used Pao 
in all the Goa churches and palaces? In 1612 it was besieged by a 
the Musalméns but apparently without success.’ = 

In 1618 Bassein suffered from a succession of disasters. First it F< 
was stricken by a terrible disease which few escaped though most - 
recovered. All the Jesuit fathers at the college sickened, but only 7 
one father, Emanuel Acosta, the Superior of the college, died. Before a. 
his death he foretold that the city was about tobe visited with a ty 
grievous punishment. Scarcely was he dead (May 15) when the sky aS 
clouded, thunder burst, and a mighty wind rose. Towards nightfall a: 
a whirlwind raised the waves so high that the pp ere dead from + 
fear, thought that their city would be swallowed up. Many prota = 

| ed to 


boats, which were lying ‘at anchor off the shore, were 
pieces. In the city and in the villages houses were thrown down or 
made unfit to live in. The monasteries and convents of the Francis- 
cans and Augustinians were utterly ruined, The three largest 
churches in the city and both the house and the church of the 
Jesuits were unrooted and gaped in clefts almost past repair. ~ 
Nothing was more hideous than the destruction of the palm 

oves. Thousands of palms were torn out by the roots, and some 
the wind lifted through the air like feathers and carried great 
distances. ‘The whole was like the ruin at the end of all things.* 


1 Da Cunha's Basscin, 218-221. : , 

? Pyrard de Laval, If. 226 in Da Cunha’s Bassein, 140. In 1595 the commandant 
of Asheri was ordered to furnish o galley every year built at Bassein (Arch. Port. 
Orient. Fasc, IIL. pt. L p..510), Bassem would seem to have shared in the great leather 
trade and manufacture of weyers which, as far back as the tenth century (Magudi, 


ns “ie 


T. 254) Cambay, Sanjén, Sopira were famous. One of the churches is said to = 
have been built by aman who-had made a fortune in the slipper trade. Hebor's 
Narrative, I]. 155. 2 De Barros, VIL 217 


4 Cordara's History of the Jesuits, VI.162 Faria-y-Sousa (Portnguese Asia, ITT.) thus 
describes this storm: “In May 1618, six years after the settlement of the English 
at Sorat, ‘a ral and di eal storm’ occurred in the neighbourhood of Bambaim, 
Tt began at Bacaim on the 15th of that month and continued with such violence that 
Mats preps hid themselves in cellars, in continual dread lest their dwellings should be 
levelled 


with the earth; aod at 7 aM. an earthquake destroyed many houses, Tha 
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This storm was followed by so complete a failure of rain th it, 


in a few months there was so grave a scarcity that children were ' 


openly sold by their parents to Musalmiin brokers. The practice 

eae etonped by the Jesuits, partly by rablge SK their own scanty 

allowances. partly by gifts from the rich. ‘hen the fear of famine 
e 





ra were issued that all should meet in the — 


Se daca sth ing, © all she | 
church of the Jecaits for prayer. One of the fathers so reproved 
the people for their sins that they threw themselves on the ground 
and filled the church with their ns. Their prayers were not 
unheard. The sky was soon cover 
fell xo freely that the withered crops revived.’ 





The European travellers of the seventeenth century describe 


with clonds, and next day rain 


Bassein as a handsome well fortified town with a convenient 


harbour, in a country growing much rice, pulse, and other grains, oil, 
and cocoanuts.* The ity wall was of stone three miles round with 
three gates, two main gateways one to the east the other to the west, 
and a smaller portal to the south, and eight bastions, some of them 
unfinished. On the south or sea-side, where there was little nsk of an. 
attack there was only a single wall. The garrison was (1634) 24400, 
strong, 400 Europeans, 200 Native Christians, and 1800 slaves.* The 
city was set apartdor the better class of Christians, neither craftsmen 
nor Hindus were allowed to live within the walls. It had wide 
straight streets and good buildings round a great square or market. 


The nobles lived in stately mansions, and there were six churches, — 


four convents, and two colleges, one belonging to the Franciscans 
the other to the Jesuits. The Jesuit college had five square 
cloisters with cella on two sides, a spacious refectory, a See 
church, and a fine library of commentaries and works on history and 
morals. The hospitality of these monasteries was famous, and 
made public places of entertamment unnecessary, 

In the decay of Portuguese power towards the close of the 


seventeenth century Bassem suffered considerably. Im 1674, 600 — 


Arab pirates from Maskat landed at Bassein, and, unopposed by the 
panic-strack garrison, plundered all the churches outside of the walls, 
refraining from no cruelty or violation.’ In the same year Moro 





pea was brought into the ay by the wind; the waves roared fearfully ; the topa of 
the churches were blown off, nt 
thousand persona were killed ; the fish died in the poses and most of the churches, aa 
the tempest advanced, were utterly destroyed. - Many vessels were lost in the port. 
At Bombaimspixty sail of Vessels, with their cargoes and some of their crews, foundered." 
Madras Journal, V. 175. : 

l Cordara’s History of the Jeauita, VI 206. In 1623 Piettro della Valle (Viaggi, TI, 
131) noticed that many buildings were in ruins from the great hurricane of a few years 
before, and in 1670 Ogilby (Atlas, V. 214) speaks of an earthquake, which, in the 
beginning of the century, had swallowed many houses, in the room of which none had 
heen built, 

' See Mandelalo's Voyages (1635), 233 ; Thevenot (1666), V. 248; and Ogiby:s Atlas 
(1670), ¥. a (1651) yee that the ee worshipped the Virgin Mary 
as a representation of Sita, pulling off their shoes, making many reverences, putting 
oil into the lamp, and casting money into the box. Hf the Portuguese had ull 
them they would have anointed the image and offered it fruit, Harris, IL 379. - 

70 Chron de Tis. IT]. 243; Da Cunha’s Bassein, 209. 

“© Pryer’s (1675) New Account, 74,75; Gemelli Careri (1695) in Churchill's Voyages, 
IV. 191, quoted in Da Cunha's Bassein, 141. | 
ie sng Historical Fragments, 46. Fryer notices these Arab incursions, New 
‘ t, 75. 7 


and immense stones were driven to vast distances; two ~ 
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Pandit established himself in Kalydn, and forced the Portuguese to Chapter atv. 





Shiv4j y him one-fourth of the Bass ein revenues.' Two years later Usd Places ofTateret 


i advanced near Bassein, and, in spite of ‘some slender 
hostility,’ fortified a pare called Sibon (probably Saiwan),* andin 1 690 
the hostility’ for though unsuccessfully, invested Bassein.’ The city 
which had for some time hen suffering from the dishonesty of its 
heap . the immorality of its upper elasses, the interference of the 
, and the ill feeling shown to unconverted natives,* was about 
69 "stricken by a pestilential fever or plague, ‘exactly ‘like a bubo,’ 
which, continumg at intervals for several years, robbed the city 
of abont one-third of: its people. In the beginning of ,the 
eighteenth century the population was returned at 60,499 souls, of 
om 58,131 were Native Christians ks 2368 Europeans.” About 
the same time it is described as a place of small trade and 
a harbour for small vessels. According to Hamilton most of ita 
riches lay buried in the hands of lazy country gentlemen, who 
loitered their days in ease, luxury and pride, without the least 
sense of their country’s rum ruin. In 1728 Portuguese officer, sent 
from Goa to examine the fortifications, foutid most of the outposts 
‘na wretched state; the forts and stockades ill-placed and in bad 
repair; the garrison short of their proper strength, and the few 
soldiers untaught and undrilled, useless except as robbers.” 


“1 Onme's Hiatorical Fragmen ni o: Delany Re 















2 (rme's Historical Dalge, ie 142. 
4 Jn 1587 king Philiy of Sai oe S86. 1566) Vcomp of th af the 
captains who let their inte disrepair, Da Fassein, 144. . He aleo wrote 


that offenders against ie. siesta ld be (Ditto). The rules against 
eenevecced natives were most Apsara No om en "be owns Ne ped oot ; 4 2 
groom, and to nope a or kindness shown... could 
serve in o ging rpcpetpho Ha fas Sunday afternoon, were forced 
be if they icc yee had to Mins of trons el. Seabeet le. vate a 
Dal Ect Seaeetn, 144. According to Bey 2 (iob3) the persecution of the Portuguese 
made many Hindus, Musalmdans ani Pirsis leave their homes and live in the 
dominions of Shah Jahan where they had liberty of consciunce. He adda, ‘ Between 
Bassein and Daman thore are few natives and the greater part of the v lance 
lie untilled." Da Cunha's Bassein, 143. Of the interference of the cle Hamiltom 
(1720) says, ‘The church rintends the General of the North, which makes his 

vernment both uneasy 20 precarious.’ New Account, 1. 180 

® Gemelli Careri in aig Voyages, IV. 191. This outbreak, apparently the 
true o, tdom and witb, j for several years over agreat of western —_ 
At Ahmedabad, where it for seven or cight years, ita visi ble mirks Wert 7w 
aa aa big a a grape or banana behind the ears, under the arma and in the roin, 
and redness round the pupils of the eyes. In 1689 it broke out with great viol 
at Bijapur ‘all attacked with it gave up ho % had been in the Deccan for 
ae weal yea ears (Muntakhabu- -l- Lubab:. Elliot, V 331 Near Goa in 1654 it attacked 
Sultan 4 army and carried off 500 men day (Orme’s Hist. Frag. 142); raged 
at ad for six years (1684-1604) (Ovington’s Voyage to Surat, 347); reduced (1690) the 
n to 35 English soldiers (Brace's Annals, ILL 4) ; waa = violent that 
itn net se le eiged eae all means of preparing for a end, but in a few hours in 

carried off whole cityfuls of peo os (Charehill IV. 191); 

| pace ch pasha ie ond (1696) | killed 80,000 souls (Hamilton's ? w Account, 1. 123}. 

© Da Cunha's Bassein, 145. Hamilton's Kew pce [. 180. 

‘® OChron. de Tis. 1. 31, 32 Ns nets ea had piney deces from aos 
to twenty-four pounders 27 of them bronze, 70 mortars 7 of t bromze, & 
a garrison of 80 infantry and 12 artillery. In Bassein p mt were 21 mas boats pie 
with 16 to 18 pieces of or ordnance. Bassein, 209. In spite of this weakness the Bassein 
revenue socma to have increased till as late as 17 In 1686 it was £546 (Ra, rie 
in 1700 £9737 (Ra. 97,310), in 1718 £15,599 (Ra. 1,95,900), and im 1729 £45,706 
(Ra, 457,060). Da Cunha’ a Bossein, 145. 
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‘Chapter XIV. Round the~ti thas weakened and docared the Marthe wore, 
Places of Interest. "ai ally losing In 1738 they seized the small fort of Arnila: 
“< no 7 


BassEin, 


of Bassein, and soon after, by occupying the islands of 
ative and Dhiravi and the creeks between Bassein and Lhe 
mainland they completely isolated the city. Goa, distressed by 
the aipaccena could send no BED and the age at - 











by the hostflity and treachery of the Jesuits of — 
Bandra, waco dei pad we Oa the 7th. Febr Mba iceei = " 
of Bassein was begun, and, under Chimndji A Ppa, arty Se or 
was pressed with a skill, courage, and perse ee whic no-other 







nom mander, Sylveira de Menezes, the garrison : epee : 
with the highest courage and constancy. Among them the Euro 
fought with the most si bravery, driving back attacks, and by 
midnight eallies harassing t the Maratha lines. Still the besiegers: 
oe oe mine was sprung, and in spite ofa constant: 
re from hand grenades, musketry and mortars, the wall was breached 
Lona? ponte na vemige eit »mounting on its ruins, the Marat! 
ition from which the ‘could not be driven. The garrisa 

Blocked Sed by Asti *e floct ‘and. short of food and of powder, wit 
the flower re rong officers and men dead or disabled, could hold ont 
no longer. On the 16th May 1739 they offered to capitulate. The- 
terms were honourable. ‘The garrison, auxiliaries as well as 

were allowed to march out with the honours of war, and, to such 
of the people ss wished to leave, eight days were given to. 














fl itha besieging force has ever shown. in spite ofthe los of their ¥ 


-* 


gather — 
their property. The loss of the Porta ese was about 800; that — 


of the Mardthds, in killed and wounded, abont 12,000. "Thane 
Bassein fell as falls a stately pag never to rise. No fight had 
been more glorious to the Portuguese; in none since the days of 
Albuquerque had they earned more unsullied fame.! 


Under the Mardthés Bassein, with the name of ee or 
Bajiriv’s city, contmmued a place ‘of importance, the he 3 
of the governor of the country from the Bankot river to 
To restore a Hindu population grants of rent-free land were offered, 
and « tax was levied for the support of Brahmans who were brought 
to purify the Christians and make them fit to take their place in 
their old castes.* 


In 1767 the Dutch wished to establish a factory at Bassoin.4 





In 1774 the town was taken by the British but soon after was - 


restored to the Mariithis.® Six years later (1780) Goddard, leading 
his army by land from Surat, arrived (November 13th) before Bassein. 
The fortress was a regular polygon without outworks, but so strong 
as to require regular co bp ee On the 28th November the fir 


1 Bom, Quar. Rev. IV, 7. -87. 

* Da Cunha’s Bassein, 149, Du Perron (1760) anys, a Goa I have seen no town 
better placed for trade. The fort, in warlike hands, offer a 
It is a regular hexagon. rics beatin eaves Wins exeet on each faco, and those in the 
middle have double faces. Many of the curtains are are, peeeeet ae aquare bastion, and 
that near the river by mmsonry built on the sea, the two gates the south one is 
open, the Marithda have condemned the south-west gate. The walla might mount 
ee nee Zon Avesta, L ceclxrxiv. 

mi Cunha's Boasacin, 149, * Stavorinmus, [11 107. * Mill, ITI. 608, G19, 







yards, and on acer 

at the same time a battery pEnec 

yards. On the 10th, when a breach was nearly completed, a 
tional offer of surrender was made but refused, and next morning the 
garrison surrendered at discretion. On the British side the loas was 
emall.! In 1783, under the terms of the treaty of Salbéi (March 
1782), Bassein was restored to the Marathis.” At the close of 1802 
(December 17th) Bajirfiv Peshwa, flying from Yeshvantrav Holkar, 
reached Bassein from Suvarndurg on the Ratnfigiri coast. Here 
he was met by Colonel Close and Mr. Elphinstone his Assistant, and 
on December 31st the Treaty of Bassein was concluded.* To 
ensure the Peshwi’s safety a field detachment was sent to Bassein, 
and to strengthen the passage from the mainland to Bassein island a 
considerable palm-tree stockade was built at Sopirn* The Peshwa 
stayed in Bassein till the end of April.’ 

Under the terms of the treaty af Poona (13th June 1817), which 
was forced on the British by Biijiriv’s intrigues and failure to 
| supply his contingent of troo Bassein with the rest of the north 

Konkan passed to the ritigh. 1. In 1818, the distance between 
the main defences and the want of any sufficient ditch made the 
fort of no military value. ‘The ramparts were ad ae with 
| bushes and scarcely a house was habitable. A small detachment 

of troops was i in it for some time® In 1824 it was desenbed 

as a considerable place surrounded by a regular fortification of 
ramparts and bastions, but without a glacis which from the marshy 
state of the surrounding country was not much wanted. A small 
garrison waa stationed in one of the gates, under an English 
conductor of ordnance, and the place was kept locked. Withim it 
was completely uninhabited’ In 1820 Bishop Heber found it 

perfectly uninhabited, a melancholy deply of ruined houses and 
churches covered with a rank growth of trees and brashwood. 
Bishop Heber describes the ruins 4s of mean architecture, but 
striking from their lofty proportions and from the singularity of 
Christian and European rains in India.* In 1830 an attempt was 
made to revive industry in Bassein by starting a Sugar ag 
A mill was built, but the scheme failed from the death of Mr. 

Lingard the promoter. In 1837 Mr. Vaupell found Bassein the 

chief market town of a petty division with shops mostly held 
by Gojariti Vanis and a few poor Musalméns” In 1835 Mrs. 
Postans described itas long forsaken with no inhabitants except a few 
fishermen and hunters.!? Since 1838 Bassein fort has remained almost 
deserted. Im 1834 a travellers’ bungalow was built at a cost of 














I Mill, IV. 209; Thornton, If, 191 ; Nairne's Konkan, 101. 

* Grant Dull, 457, in Nairne’s Ronkan, 103. 

*Treatios, Engagenventa and Banads, V. 63 in Nairne, 105. 

‘Captain Dickinson's Report in Nairne, 108. 

* Blne Book (1503), pp. 350-463 in Nairne, 108. Pier 

* Dickinson's Report quoted in Nairne, 116. See algo Da Cunha's Basseis, 210. 
T Hamilton's Gazotteor, I. 145. * Narrative, IT. 185, 158. 

* Trang, Bom, Geog. Soc, VIL 159. W Western ludia, L, 17% 
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£167 (Rs. 1672), and in 1856 a road was carried through the town 
to the landing piace, In 1852 the rained church of N.S. da Vida was 
turned intoa sugar factory, and fora time the work and the workmen 


gave some life to the oldtown. Butthe factory did not pay, hea ph 


been closed, and the old city within the fort is again d ~ 
Tn 1864 s municipality was established] including besides the 


old fort and most of the modern town which stand in the village 


of Malonde, the survey villages of Dhauli, Sandore and Mulgaon, 

and many ns and fields between Bassein and Pipdi, about a 
mile and a half to the east. ‘Though the old city within the fort is 

desolate, the modern municipal town is bi and prosperous. 

In 1880-81 the municipal income, collected from octroi, house 

and’ privy taxes and tolls and market fees, amounted to £714 
(Rs, 7141). The expenditare in the same year was £664 (Rs. 6637), 

cf which £117 were spent on scavenging, £46 on lighting, and 

£77 on roads. 

The Balvantréy Hari Naik dispensary, sided by a Government 
grant of £173 (Rs. 1730), a municipal grant of £170 (Rs, 1700) , and 
a local funds grant of £60 (Rs. 600) was established in 1872 in a 
house given by Yashvantriv Balvant Naik, whose father’s name the 
dispensary bears, There is an assistant surgeon Jn charge, and 
the attendance in 1880-81 was 18,824 out-patients and 45 in-patients. 
There are six vernacular schools, the chief of which, with room 
for 150 pupils, is held in a school-house which was built in 1878 at 
a cost of £560 (Rs. 5601). 

The mémlatddr's office, which is built on the standard plan, was 
completed in 1869 at a cost of £3553 (Rs, 35,590). The 
subordinate judge’s court is held in what was Seis a private 
dwelling. Close to the new school-house is a public garden 
which was granted to the municipality by Government im 18772 
Opposite the garden stand the Robertson vegetable and fruit 
markets, with an upper story which is used os the municipal 
office. 

Bassein has a good landing place and a custom house. The 
returns for the five years ending 1878-79 show an average export 
trade of £51,414 (Rs. 5,14,140) and an import trade of £22,520 
(Rs. 2,25,200). Exports varied from £20,710 (Rs. 2,07,100) in 
1876-77 to £97,480 (Rs. 9,74,800) in 1875-76, and imports fr 
£17,295 (Rs, 1,72,950) in 1876-77 to £33,547 (Rs. 3,35,470) in 
1877-784 Tho railway returns show an increase in passengers from 
86,473 in 1873 to 140,837 in 1880, and a fall in goods from 5292 
tons to 3278 tons. | 

There are six modern Catholic churches in and near Bassein. The 





1 Gov. Res. 521, 16th March 154, 2 Gov. Rea, 1265, 26th February 1877. 
aaa “igkery are called after Mr. James Walker Robertson, Collector of Thana, 
“150. 


“The details are: Exports, 1874-75 £78,004 (Rs, 7,80,040), 1875-76 £97,450 
(Rs. 9,74,800), 1876-77 £20,710 (Rs. 2,07,100), 1877-78 £33,868 (Es. 3,38, 650), 1878-79 
se a tee a SI? (a US 
(Ra. 1,91,760), 1876- 7,205 (Ka. 1,72,950), 1877- | " 
1878-79 £23,335 (Ru, 2,353,500). i ' = 
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charch of Our Blessed Lady of Mercy, about two miles north of the Chapter XIV. 
mémilatdér’s office, has a congregation of 974. Tt was built by places ofInterest. — 
- private subscription and measures ninety-five feet long by fifteen EE oh a 
iced and thirteen high. ‘The vicar a house and draws a Ohare Sua 

monthly stipend of £1 14s. (Rs.17) from the Portuguese govern- ba 
ment, A music master plays the violin in church. The Dhauli 
church, about two miles north of Bassein, is dedicated to Our Blessed 

Lady of Remedies, and has a congregation of 3258. It was 

built in 1821 at a cost of £1860 (Rs. 18,600), of which £1800 

(Rs. 18,000) were collected by private subseription and £60 oy 
(Rs. 600) were granted by Government. Tt measures 108 feet long = 
by thirty-three broad and twenty-three high. The vicar has a house 5 
and a monthly Government stipend of £1 9s. (Ra. 14-8). There 


ia a parish school attended by about fifteen pupils. The Manikpur fd, 
church, four miles north-east of Bassein, is dedicated to St. Michael yi 
Archangel, and has a congregation of 800. It was re-built 
iv 1851 at a cost of £1500 (Ra, 15,000) which was raised by ry 
pee subscription. It 1s in tte order and measures 120 feet oy 
ong by twenty-nine wide and thirty-six high, The vicar has a (~ 
house and a monthly Government stipend of £1 Qs, (Rs. 14-8). A ! 
music master plays the violin in church, there is no parish school. 
The Sandore church, three miles north of Basseim, 18 dedicated - 
to St. Thomas the Apostle, and has a congregation of 1725. e 
The side walls were built in the sixteenth century, the chapel im ae 
1888, and the frontispiece in 1558. The chapel measures twenty- = 
five feot long by twenty broad and twenty high, and the body of the + 
church seventy-six feet mG by thirty wide and twenty-five high. ; 
The vicar has a house and 4 monthly Government stipend of 
£1 9s. (Rs. 14-8). There is also a vestry-keeper who gives religious 
instruction, and o music master who plays the violin in church. 7 
There is no parish school. The Pali church, about three miles east = 
of Bassein, is dedicated to Our Blessed Lady the Mother of G By 
and has a congregation of 900. It was built in 1840 at a cost of i, 


£1500 (Re. 15,000) and measures seventy-five feet long by Mani 

three broad and eighteen high. The vicar has a house and a monthly . 

Government stipend of £1 9s. (Rs. 14-6). There is a music master . 

who plays the violin in church and a parish school with about thirty “t 
npils, The Papdi church, about two miles north-east of Bassein, is 

dedicated to Our Blessed Lady of Grace and has a congregation of 

1294, It measures about 102 feet long by fort -five high and 37 

broad, and was built in 1865 ata cost of £1800 (Rs. 18,000) collected 

by private subscription. The vicar has a house and a monthly” 

Government stipend of £1 9s. (Rs. 14-8). There is a violin master 

and a parish school supported by Government and attended by 


oor pees pupils. ; 

hereare twomodern Hindutemples inside the fort, one to Hanuman 
close to the sea gateway and the other to Trivikrém. Trivikram’s 
temple enjoys a yearly Government allowance of £106 (Rs. 1061). 
There are two travellers’ rest-houses built by Pérsis, one by Mr. Lavji 
Sordbji Lakdévala im 1780 and the other by Mr. Daidabhii and 
Mancherji Pestanji Wadia in 1836. 

In 1860 the interior of the fort was leased for thirty years to Remaina. 
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"Chapter XIV. Major Littlewood, whose widow: DOW holds the lease, her son 
Places of Interest. cultivating the fiolds inside. Tho ¢ 


ant mpeaeible? "mado: ‘the 
Impossi Except two 
es along 





proper preservation of the ruins alt 





sea face, the old city walls are in fair repair. They are about 
oneand a half miles round, and in shape an irregular 
built of stone from thirty to thirty-five feet high, and, except on 
the west where they are as much as forty-five, not more than five 
feet thick. At each of the ten corners is a four-sided bastion,* and 
in the we teens are three entrances, bade double: 
ways, and a postern, Of the two mam gatewn 
Porta wo spss with massive teak doors - gsiewnrs the ee Se 
_ good repair, but the woodwork of the Land Gate, Porta 
0 Campo, is broken. The postern behind the cloistera of the 
i church was thought unsafe, and was closed by esis 
Gaston of Sam Sebastian. 

Within the walls are some fenced fields, and the lines of some of 
the old streets may be traced, With these exceptions the space is 
overgrown with palms and brushwood. On the land side are few 
signs of old buildings, but near the middle of the space are the 
ruins of the citadel or round central tower, and close tocethe 









towards the sea, are the remains of six churches and other re! sienna . ut 
buildings. Of these some are perfect except that their roofs — — 


have gone, of others only the towers are left, Tho site of others is 
marked by broken pillars, porches, and cornices, and some are 
shapeless mounds of ruin. are overgrown with grass, wall trees, 
and thick hanging festoons of climbing plants. Ofthe absence of 
ruins on the land side two explanations may be offered, that, ag hed 

| most likely to suffer froma land attack, it was never built 

t kept for the growth of grain, or that it was once. pec led 
and fell to rain during the ravages of the plague at the close of the 
seventeenth century. 


Beginning from the seaside the first object of interest is the massive 
double sea gene f with its well preserved teak and iron doors, on 
one of whic hid by an iron bar, are the words ‘The 20th 
November 13302 : Within the gate, on the left, is a small temple of 
Hanumiin. On the same side, the building with massive high tower 
and tree-covered walls is the Cathedral, or Matriz, of St. Joseph. 
Over the door these words are cut in stone: 


Arehtishap Primate When she most Silustrigns Sr, Dom. eager ge a i 


The towered front and the side walla with arched doorways and 


lancet windows are in fair repair, but the roof is gone and the ste 








1 Mr. W, B. Mulock, ©. 8., 24th January 1582. 
Their names ore Nossa Senhora doa Hi Remodinos, Reis Sam 
emeeln, Mats de Dati, Sam Jolo, Elephante, Sain Pedro Baws Peale we?’ Gon Sam 


STs Porkcasine pie: No Axwo De 1601, GENDO ARCERIEPO PRIMA O1LLMO Sg," Doss 


Fret ALErxo DE Menezes & Vicanioore Pepro Ganvao PEneina, REFORMOU 
EeTA MATIZ. Da Cunha's Basscin, 214, ‘y 
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up the tower are decayed. On a black oblong tombstone im the Chapter XIV. aa 


chancel, to the rizht of the main altar, are these words : Places of Interest. 


4 


Be ee ae a eat A 
At the west end of the nave, a half-buried tomb bears the name af 
‘ Antonio de Almeida de Sampaioe Su.’ The present building seems 
to stand on the site of the church of St. Joseph, which was built 
in 1546 by the Viceroy Dom Jofio de Castro under the orders of 
Dom Joao III. of Portugal? <A plain arched passage between 
the cathedral and a private house to the right is perhaps a relic of 
the dislike the wives of the old Bassein nobles had, to be stared at 
on their way to church.* 
‘Facing the sea, the open space at the end of the street, to the left 
- of the sea gate, is the great square or market. Round it are the 
remains of what were once fine buildings. One of the chief of 
these was the State House, where in 1675 ‘the Governor convocated 
the nobles every morning upon consultation, in which they all stood, 
a chair not being allowed the Governor though gouty, and where 
towards evening they met to game.” The ruined doorway beyond 
the market belongs to the castle or round citadel. On either side 
of the door were two pillars of which only the Corinthian capitals 
are left. Above, are s Maltese cross, a coat of arms, a sphere, and 
the date 1606. Inside of the gate the whole space is strewed with 
rnins. To the left, alonga path choked with shrubs and fallen 
stones, are the ruins of a bastion with the oldest inscription m 
Bassein : 





the Governor Nuno da Cunha in the yoar a 
These ruins are said to have been older than the Portuguese, 
and to have been the ‘ place of residence of the Moors to whom it 
belonged. Further back heaps of rubbish and one or two doored 
and windowed walls are all that remain of the palaces of the 
General of the North and of the Captain of Bassein.’ A little 
behind the gate of the round citadel, and near the end of the 
strect that leads from the sea-gate along the wall, are the ruins of rn 








1 The Latin rona, "Peret GALVANI TEMPLUM HOC QUI REXIT ET AUXIT HOC TRANSLATA 
JACENT FAMULI INDOX Oasa sErULCHRO. Omir com 19 Manto axwo 1615." 
? Da Cunha’s Bassein, 215, The king allowed the Viceroy to support the vioar and . 
hip assistants, from ao sum of £112 (3000 porddos) formerly spent on Musalmdin 
mosques, In 1684 the church staff was o vicar, four canons, two choir boys, a ra 
treasurer, four singers, and one player. The yearly cost was, for eatablishment 
£95 (666 parddos); for ornament, cloth, palm leaves, and flowers £2 5a, (60 


panddos) ; and for candlea £3 7s. (90 parcidvs) | oe 

Da Cunha's Bassin, 246. 4 Fryor's Now Account, 74. 

* The Portuguese runs, ‘Ho rRIMEMO CAPITAM QUE EDIFIOOU ESTA FORTALEZA FOT 
GARCIA DE #4 POR MASDADO Do Govensapor Nowo pA CUNHA ERA DE 1536." Da 
Cunha's Bassin, 217. 6 Piocarro (1634) in O Chron. de Tis. TI. 24h, 

7 Da Cunha's Bassein, 219. Of the jail that once stood near the Captain's palaco 
nothing is left but a slab with a worn writing to be seen near the travellers’ 
bungalow outside of the fort. The writing rans, ‘Pero da Silva being Viesroy 
and Rui dins da Conha Captain of this fortress, the city of Basscin, Do . 
d'Athaide, Francisco Pereira, .... and Alvaro Coelho caused this jail to be built, 
which was completed while Andro Saloma wna ee Seo and Antonio Teles 


Da Ch ha's Be poin, 236, 
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Chapter ” XIV lar building rac aera to be the house of the Capt ain or r 
- the Anguatinians. 
a The portico, which is approached by a flight of five deep mS 9 


" 


Weal 


> 


4) 


supported by four pillars which divide the entrance into three arches 
leading into the vestibule. In the background are the Portn 
royal arms and some worn devices. Two inscribed stones 
fallen, one from the architrave the other from the tympanum. Tho 
writing on the cmereye Ai 





‘This: the Viceroy Dom Miguel de 
Hor a On must of Linhares-and on it St Se ernnia avian wae Sianeian Patron. 


_The writing on the tympanum runs, 


SNOOP $2.ate_ fe Moria. vree Outeis 2 Set tu macs 


Sidersmon, this Bortal, whioh gad Bota Machado and other omoors were 


Next to the palace are the*rums of the factory, the residence of 
the factor who was second in rank to the Sy amend paren 
the ruins of a very large building apparently a gran 
from the f¢ of the General of the North by they rea 0 able 
8 of th old palace garden, are the Church and Hosm tal of 
Pity The Hospital, which faces the wall on the river yonE 7s a 
ae massive pile with a large square courtyard surrounded 
Handeore front of fsbly dremsed ioc nd delarate erage 

ndgome front of fine stone and delicate t 
Above the door is a we escutcheon with a aa es 
in the centre, and, on either side, a dragon with a roll in its mouth, 
Inside the church are two tombstones, a large one with the words, 
*The grave of Po. Cabral de Navais and of his son P, Hieronimo Po, 
Cabral and his heirs.” The other stone has only a few letters. 
The Bassein hospital, a very old institution, was endowed by the 
Portuguese government with a monthly allowance of £5 4w. (140 
parddos) and a grant of £17 (79,200 reis) to buy rice for the poor. 
Not far from the entrance of this church is a modern Hindu temple 
of Mahidev, Parallel to this is the church of Nessa Senhora da 
Vida. It is one of the oldest churches in Bassein, and in 1695 was 
mentioned by Gemelli Careri as adorned with three good altars. 
The modern building in the naveof the church is the sugar refinery, 
which after a few years of ill success was closed in mitigate In a 
grave opened when digging the foundations of the su ery 
were found the bones of a man and horse evidently siriel themes 





1The Portuguese runs, *GovERsaxDo o Estapo pa Ispta o ViCE-REI DOM Miove. 
DE Nokoxua Cowpe pe LisiHangs, SE FEZ ESTE PORTAL, EM 0 QUAL SE POZ FOR 
PaDRORIRO D'ESTA CIDADE A Sam Francisco Xavien. A pes pe Maro 1631, 

*The Portuguese runs, ‘Sexpo0 carrrao p'mera cipape Gasran pe MELtto pe 
MimaNDA, E VEREADORES GoscaLo Cor.no pa Siva, Pero Fennmma, & JoAo Boro 
MACHADO COM OF MAIN OFFICLARS KE PO NESTE (PorTAaL ') A Sam Xavier, gve 


TOMARAO FOR SEU PATRO.... ONO ANNO DE 163], 

*The Portuguese runs, ‘“SEPrercea pe PO. C4angaL bE Navas E DE sev FO. 
P. Hreroxm™o PO., CannaLz skvs HERDEIROS, Da Cunha’ 

‘The letters are SA. DA. L, H. EO. TO. E 


* A case of burying a horse with his dead master occurred as late as 1751 at Treves , 
inGermany., The practice of leraurki his charger after fii probalsl 
relic of the clier castna: Bee Ty sre, Primitive Cale ke ae rie: or 
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and monastery of the Hospitallers, a poor and modern (1681) order 
which never rose to wealth or power in Bassein," 

Alittle beyond, in front of the square, are the ruins of the 
Church and Monastery of the Jesuits. The church front is the 
handsomest re of architecture in Bassein, It has a noble arch, 
eolumns with fluted shafts and Corinthian capitals, and the 
a I.—.S. and a cross sculptured on the lintel and above 
the pillars. Attached to the charch are the ruins of the college 
overgrown with climbing plants and wall trees, but still firm and 
in good order. The date over the door (1636) must refer to 
repairs. The foundation ofthe Church and Monastery were laid 
in 1548 by Fr. Malchior Gonsalves, a close friend of Bt. Xavier, 
by whom the Jesnits had, in the year before, been established at 
Bassein, Between 1573 and 1588 great numbers were converted, 
and in the latter year no fewer than 9400 Hindus were baptised 
in Bassein church. After 1560 there was a commissary of the 
“as eng at Bassein, In the seventeenth century the Jesuit 
buildings were the finest in Bassein. Pietro della Valle, in passing 
down the coast (March 1623),? supped with the Jesuits from whom 
he received much courtesy. Fryer (1675) speaks of a goodl 
church, a spacious refectory, and a college of polite stracture, with 
fine square cloisters and side cells above stairs as well as below. 
In the portico was a copy of Michael Angelo’s picture of the 
Resurrection.2 Twenty years later the church and the three chapels 


are described as richly gilt. Their garden had some European 
fruits, among them figs and grapes that ripened in December and 
March. 


In the nave of the church nearthe chancel are two grave stones, one 
with the Portuguese inscription, ‘The grave of Isabel de Aguiar, 
a widow lady, the noble helper of this college. Died on the 24th 
January 1591." The other rons, ‘The grave of Dona Filipa da 
Fonseca, a widow lady, the noble helper of this church to which she 

ve during her lifetime all she possessed. She died on the 20th 
Saly 1628." 

A little beyond the ruins of the Jesuit buildings ts the Franciscan 
church of the Invocation of Santo Antonio, the oldest and one ot 
the largest religious buildings in Bassein. The arched ceiling of 
the chief chapel with elaborate mouldings is still fairly preserved. 
The great arch near the chapel of the baptismal font is in good 
order, and the corridor round the cloisters on the four sides of a 
square courtyard is fairly preserved, Unlike most Bassein 





1 Tt is (1605) so poor that it can maintain bot three friars. Gemelli Careri in 
Churchill, TV. 192. ® Vinggi, IL. 131. 

7 Fryer's New Account, 74. « Gemelli Careri in Churchill, 1V. 197. 
© "The Portuguese rons, ‘Sercurvna px [sanet DE AGUIAR, DONA VIUVA, INSIGNE 

BEMFEITORA DESTE COLLEGIO, Fa..ecto a 24 DE JANEINO ANNO DE 1591. 

“The Portuguese is, ‘SEPULTURA DR DONA Fiura pA Foxagca, powA VItVA 
ESSIGNE BEMFETTORA DESTA IGREJA, A QUEM EM SUA VIDA DEV TUDO QUANTO TINHA 
FaLeceo A ¥irsTe pt Jceivo pa Ena De 1625. 


5 1064—6 ¥ 


. ight of the church of Nossa Senhora da Vida, the chapel Chapter XIV. 
which was lately used as a sugar warehouse, is probably the church Places of Interest. 
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buildings, the Franciscan ‘thurch is of dressed stone, and has 
basalt in its staircases, arches, windows, and door posts. One well- 
built staircase is still in good order, There was 4 monastery 88 
well asa church, and the ‘ns of both can be traced. This was the 
centre church of the t missionary Fr. Antonio de Porto, who, 
between 1530 and 1540, established many churches in Bassein and 
Sélsette, About 1550, when the Jesuits first appeared, the power 
of the Franciscans was much reduced by dissensions and schisms. 
Among the tombstones in the nave and chancel one has the words 
‘ (The tomb of ) His Majesty’s Councillor, who died on the 24th 
August 1558, and of his wife Bana a Luiza da Silva, and his heirs.” In 
early times the Franciscans had much support from the state, and 
even as late as 1634 there were thirty Franciscans while there were 
only fifteen Jesuits, ten Dominicans, and eight Augustins. 

It was here that St. Francis Xavier staid during his three short 
visits, one in 1544 and two m 1o48. In 1695 Gemelli Careri 
noticed that, contrary to the custom of India, the church had many 
chapels.’ 

To the right of the Franciscan ruins, almost between them and 
those of the Jesuits, are the ruins of the Dominican church and 
monastery bailt in 1583 under the invocation of Sam Gongalo. Of 
the church, the walls and tower and a little of the peaked roof near 
the chancel are still standing, and the chief chapel with its 
beautiful arch is in good order. On the gospel side of the altar 
is the rnined tomb of the patron, with a scarcely legible epitaph. 
In 1695 it had three well-adorned altars opposite the great gate.* 
The monastery, which was once famous for its dormitory, is now a 
ruin. 

The road between the Dominican and Franciscan ruins and the 
fort wall leads to the bastion of Sam Sebastian with the blocked 

stern, ‘The inscription stone lies neglected near the land gateway. 


Jt runs, 


















‘During the reign of the most bh and most mighty King Dom Joam of 
Zortorsh tv of the moet High ene Dada ae oe ee BR eligi yo 
_» Maran of Ville Heal, was Viceroy, 0? Gam Bobamt de Sa, Gap ain of ee fort 
es Ee ee ee Se oe 
1 "The Portuguese is,.....‘E D0 CONSELIO DE RUA MAGESTADE, FALEcet EM 24 DE 
Agosto pe 1554, “EDE SUA MOLHER, Doxa Luiza Da Siva Bsevs EnpEtros.' Of other 


ang there are in one of the side chapels to the left of the high altar, * Here reste 
Dona Francisca de Miranda, wife of Manoel de Melo Pereira, founder of this chape 
and her sg, oe Dona Ines de Melo and her grandson Luis de Melo. She died 
on the 10th November 1606.’ Near the cemtre of the building is another, ‘The 
oe of Dona Giomar d’ A iar, widow of Alvaro de Lemos, may he be with 

od! Died on the 4th March of 96, Is hers and her son's," In a third chapel 
to the right of the chancel is an inscription, This grave stone was placed by Dona 
Pra de Berredo over the grave of her husband, Antonio Teles de Menezes, who 
died on the 26th October 1676. This grave was bought by Manoel de Carvalhar 
Pereira and his heirs. Our Father." Close by is, “This grave pry to Baltazar 
Freire da Camara, daughter of Dona Simoa Freire. Died on the Ist November 
1601." In the first chapel to the left of the main altar are the words, ‘Grave of Bento 
da Costa and his heirs." Da Cunha’s Bassein, 235-240. 

8 Chorchill, [V. 192. ® Churchill, [V. 192. 

* The Portuguese runs, ‘ REINAKDO HO MUIO ALTO E MUTTO PopEROso Re! D. Joam 
De PORTCGAL 3 DESTE NOME, E GOVERNANDO A IsDi4 oO Vick-ne, Db, AFOoNa0 DE 

- 





Konkan! 





vail 


It was through this bastion that the Mar4thds forced their way 
into the city in 1739. A few yards from the bastion is a modern 
English tomb with the words, ‘Here lies the body of.... Durham, 
wife of Andrew Durham, Surgeon, who departed this life im... 

On the outer side of the wall leading from the postern are the 
ruins of the pier, Inside of the wall a passage is said to run to the 
river. But the air is bad and puts out lights, and the passage has 
never been explored. 

On both sides ofan old street, nearly parallel tothe new highroad 


which leads along the middle of the fort to the sea gateway, are the 
remains of the nobles’ mansions. Of the stately Greig, a 
with covered balconies and large latticed or oyster-shell windows,” 
only shapeless heaps of brushwood-covered stones and mortar remain. 
On the Martha conquest most of the rich families retired to Goa 
and almost all have simce died out. The only trace of luxury is 
an ornamental bath-room of hard cement studded with shells and 
pieces of porcelain. In this quarter of the town is an inscription 
too confused to be translated’ Near these old mansions, in a 

quare overlooking the road, are the rains of the Augustin Chapel 
of Nossa Senhora de Annunciada. ‘The front is double arched, the 
walls and side windows of the chancel are well preserved, and parts 
of a vaulted roof with painted mouldings remain.* 

Bela'pur Fort, on an island of the same name about a mile long 
and somewhat less than a mile broad, commands the entrance to the 
Panvel river about five miles west of Panvel. It was described by 
Captain Dickinson in 1818 as about 400 feet from north to south, 

divided midway, its breadth being about half its length. Near 
the north point, on a rising ground about seventy-five feet high and 
about 800 feet from the river, were the ruined remains of a battery, 
part of which supported the roof of an old guard-room. On a 
somewhat lower point of land, nearer the mouth of the river, were 
the remains of another battery like the first, supporting an old roof 
on either side of which were the ruins of a breast work, Both 
batteries were under cover of the fort guns. Except the north 
gateway and two round towers on the south face, the fort works 



































two to four feet wide, were nowhere more than eight feet thick and 
varied from six to twenty feet high. The facing or revetment of part 
of the works was destroyed by violent rain in 1918, Except a low 
hutand a low ruined wel whose water lasted only a short tume after 
the rains, the interior of the fort showed nothing but ruins, The 





Nomos@a rremo po Marquez pe Vitta Rear, sexpo Francisco pe SA CAPITAo 

DESTA FORTALEZA E CIDADE pe Bacal, roxpou EsTe BALVAETE, FER SOME Sam 

EBASTIAM, A0S 22 DIAS DO Mes DE Fevenerno ERA 154 anxos. 

' Fryer (1675), New Account, 74. * Da Cunha’s Bassein, 149, 224. 

3 The Portuguese words are, ‘Estas Casas 5 | Eana Barrape | sam Earaon | 
.-NO AsO DE | 1617. Por ma | Dano po poom | Epo Retart. 0 |O Marxcorcan | 

on Onor...A | ««- | wee [oes >... | Nuauremo | AzLacnere | am 

Lop, | Ags.... o SE S0omM0 | DIE CIO AGNEF | CAN FAMEIN] | MAAPORMMA- 


+ Da Cunha's Bassin, 247. ’ 
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were utterly ruinous. The works, inclading wretched pets from ~ 
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harbour, about fifty-five feet from the fort, was detended low 
wall running along the top of the river bank. In the wal were 
two towers the better placed of which was about twenty feet high, 
and from its height and capacity was a little fort in iteelf, 






_ battery above was excellent and roofed,, A store room of the same 


size underneath the ground floor was formerly used as a prisor 
The enclosure was entered by a gate and had at one end a battery 
mnuch like the other two, and like them commanded by the fort 
above. 

Under the Portuguese Belaépur isle was one of the seven divisions 
subject to Bassein the capital of the “ase It included Panechana 
with thirty will: , Cairans with venteen villages, and Sabayo 
with seventeen villages! In 1781 British resident was stationed 





at Belépur and in 1817 (23rd June) it was taken charge of by 


7881, a peer of 884 souls, has a railway station and a post 


Captain Charles Gray.’ 
Bha‘ndup in Silsette, four miles south-west of Thana, with, in 


. ‘Phe railway traffic returns show an increase In passenge 
from 28,988 in 1873 to 51,664 in 1880, and in goods from 126 tc 
143 tons. It is the nearest railway station, about four miles, to 
Tulsi lake. "The Kanheri caves lie about two miles beyond Tals, 
but the road from Borivli station on the Baroda railway though not, 
so pretty is shorter and easier. | 

In 1803, on payment of a quit-rent, the East India Company gra ted 
the major part of Bhéndup and parts of twoother villages to Mr, Luke 
Ashburner, alderman of Bombay and editor of the Bombay Courier. 
In 1817 Mr. Ashburner sold the estate, together with the contract 
for supplying Government rum, to his manager Mr. Kévasji Ménekji 
Ashburner for a sum of £50,000 (Rs. 500,000)? In 1832 machinery 
was brought from England to work the distillery and in that yes 
about 100,000 gallons of rum are said to have been supplied 4a 
Government.! In 1857 Government stopped the rum contract, and 
the distillery ceased to prosper and was closed in 1878.* It was 





reopened in 1879-80 but has again been closed. 


Near Bhdndup is the Povai estate now a wilderness with ruined 


* wells, conduits and walls. About fifty years ago it was well known 


for its experimental farm. In 1829 Mr. Frémji Kavasji, a rich 
Bombay merchant, bought the villages of Povai, Tirandéj, Kopri, 
Saki, Paspoli, and Tungive formerly held by Dr. Scott, a botanist 
and skilful gardener; and in 1895-34 added two villages Kanjur and 
Vikhroli to the estate and spent large sums in ma ee wells and 





' Da Cunha's Bowein, 206, Panechana is bably Panvel, Cairana ia Khairno 
eight miles north of Beli ur, Sabayo is Shia bdr "lid to Boldpor, liapor is 
pa Beliwal mentioned (1570) slo taar t,o Konkan port, Bird's Mirdt-i- h 
129. 4 * *Mr. W. B. Mulock, 0.5, ; 
Mr, Kharshedji Ravasji, the present proprietor of the Bhindup estate, pays 
Government a yearly quit-rent of fess ide. (Re. 2337). 
“Mr. B. B. Patel. 
* Mr. Bell, in his Excise Report of Ist October 1969, wrote, ‘The Bhin 


distillery was started to supply Europea ia cali Gaze” Ponatitias es thea a 
considerable quantity of tar ent ite way to Bombay.’ m. Besides to the troops « 












2 exotics. In 1837 the villages were conveyed to him in 

e, burdened with the charge of maintaining a reservoir in 

Yuncan Road, Bombay. Since his death (1851) anc the death of his 

wife the estate has been the subject of family disputes, and 1s at 
anaged by a receiver under the orders of the High Court. 

A Sopper pie found near Bhaindup, about 1835, records the 

age by Chhittarajadev Silhara in ap. 1026 (S. 948) of a field in 

the vi 









C 
| feos of Nour, the modern Naura, two miles north of 
Bhéndop. Other villages mentioned in the grant are Gomvani, the 
modern Govhan, and Gorapavalli, perhaps un old name of Bhandup. 
The boundary of the field to the north and east was a main road, or 
rajapatha, which apparently ran from Thana much along the line 
of the present Bombay-Thana road.? 

Bhavangad is a ruined fort 188 feet long by seventy broad, 
near the village of Khatali four miles south of Kelvi Mahim. It is 
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BaavVasGgap 
Fort, 


overgrown with mango, jack and cashewnut trees, and has a large . 
rock-cut hollow for storimg grain and a cistern with five feet of — 


water. In 1862 it had water and supplies, but the walls were so 
ruined that they added nothing to the natural strength of the place. 

- Bha’yndar in Salsette, thirty miles north of Bombay and five 
south-east of Bassein, with, in 1881, a population of 1901, is a ee 
and a station on the Baroda railway. Perhaps this rather 
Bhiwndy is the origin of Binda, Ptolemy’s name for the Bassein 
creek. The station traffic returns show an increase in passengers 
from 33,455 in 1873 to 47,226 in 1580, and in goods from 2627 to 
19,770 tons. Most of the salt from the extensive Rai Murdha 
salt-pans, about three miles to the west, 1s sent by rail to northern 
and central India. 

The Christian population of 540 has a church dedicated to Our 
Lady of Masareths It was built by the Portuguese, measures 
101 feet by 52 and 20 high, and is in good repair. Formerly the 
priest's house was in the c | 
a new house built for the vicar. The vicar draws £1 10s. (Rs. 15) 
a month both from the British and the Goa governments. A musie 
master plays in the church choir; there 1s no parish school. 

Bhivgad or Buiweap fort in Gaurkamat village, three miles 
east of Karjat, stands on a hill 500 or 600 feet high below the grees 
spur of Dhak, The walls are ruinous and there are two or th 
water cisterns. 

Bhiwndi or Ban, north latitude 19° 19’ and east longitude 
73° 9’, the chief town of the Bhiwndi sub-division, with, in 1881, a 
population of 13,837, lies between the Kamviri creek and the Agra 
road. It is divided into two chief p rtions, each forming a separate 
survey village, Bhiwndi proper and Nizdmpur, which may be roughly 
said to lie, the former to the west and the latter to the east of the 
Lendi creek which here runs into the Kamvari. The Kamviari is tidal 













I Mr. Vaupell in Trans, Bom. Geo. Soc, VIL 152, Details are given under Povai, 
7 Tnd, Ant. ¥. 277. 


apel, but this was given up in 1 and - 
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Chapter XIV. fora mile above the town, where a dam was built m _ 46 by 
Places of Interest, Kiishibéi Garboli of Bassein at a cost of from £5 ‘to £600 
(Rs, 5000-Rs. 6000), After running westward for seven or eight 
miles the creek joins the large Bassein and Thana creek at Kerne 
Deve. By the Agra road Bhiwndi is thirty-two miles north-east of 
Bombay and six north of Kalyan, the nearest railway station." 


Of the whole population, 8057 were Hindus, 5742 Musalmans, 
and thirty-eight Bors The Musalmén population consists pep 
of the part-foreign class of Konkani Musalmans, who from the 
vigour of the local rice trade are more prosperous than in any other 
town in the district. 

The chief industries are weaving, rice clean and oil maki 
sued the chief articles of trade are rice, dried. fil cloth, grass, 
wo 

Tn 1860 the valoe of the Bhiwndi trade was estimated at from 

- £300,000 to £350,000 (Rs. 30,00,000-Rs. 35,00,000). O£ this 
about £250,000 (Rs. 29,00,000) went to Bombay, from £50,000 to 
£60,000 (Rs. 5,00,000- ‘Rs. 6,00,000) to the Deccan, and £30,000 
to £40,000 (Rs, 3,00,000 - Rs, 4,00,000) were disposed of in the 
town and neighbouring villages. Besides local supplies of rice, 
wood, and salt worth from £100,000 to £110,000 (Rs. 10,00,000- 
Rs. 11,00,000), the chief articles of traffic were oil, linseed, and cotton 
from central India and the Deccan. The through traffic has almost 
entirely passed to the railway and much of the local trade now 
finds its way to Bombay by Kalyan.* 

Bhiwndi creek is narrow and shallow in parts. In ordinary tides 
no boats of more than twenty tons and in spring tides of more than 
forty-two tons can reach the town. The sea trade returns for the 
(Bei ears ending 1878-79 show average exports worth nice 

1,16,080) and imports worth £54,280 (Rs. 5,42,800). Exports 
varied from £101,255 (Rs. 10,12,550) in 1877-78 to £108 840 
(Rs. 10,838,400) in 1878-79, and imports from £47,574 (Re. 4,75 ,740) 
in Cas to £61,929 (Rs. 6 719,290) ia 1878-79,2 

seough the 1 ona navigable stream on the direct line of traffic 

he Thal Pass must have made Bhiwndi an early centre of 
pc The word is perhaps preserved in Binda, Ptolemy’s (150) 
name for the Bassein creek. 

In 1542, inatreaty with the Portuguese the rulers of Ahmednagar 
en d not to allow pirates to pass by Kalyan and Bhiwndi 
to im." In 1570 Bhiwndi is mentioned as a place of trade 











* The road from Kalyin to Bhiwndi has lately been put in excellent repair. Some 
progeny vagy feos pony = tea been made on the Nasik pattern and as they 
can go from the Kone wodi in about half hour th 
drive off the old bullock cache Mr, W. B. Mulock, C. S. ee nee 
oh ¥ Lawrence, C. 8, 
e details are: Exports, 1874-75 £106,355 (Rs, 10,63,550), 1875-76 £1 
(Bx, 13,839,670), 1876-77 £103,245 (Rs, 10,232,450), 1877 78 £101,255 (Bs, 10, 10, is hao 
ieee Ata ti 2ST fc Sak ts 
(ia 6.18,940), ana 187 S10 61,009 a 610,300 ( /35,190), 1877-75 £61,804 
4 Collecac Poamaianien Ineditos, V 
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with le os Se 1636 the spores Shih Jahfin ceded the 
rovince of Kalyén-Bhiwndi to Bijdpur* In 1690 the Bhiwndi 
Nawab, Mohtabar Khan, whose fine tomb stands on the edge of 
the Shendle lake at Kalyan, is mentioned as having ravaged the 
Portuguese territories,’ and in 1750, under the name Bimbri, Bhiwndi 
is noticed aa the head of villages with a revenne of £101,838 
(Rs. 10,18,380).4 In 1789, according to Mardthi records, the 
Bhiwndi sub-division yielded an estimated yearly revenne of £24,177 
(Rs. 2,41,770)8 From 1817 when it passed into British hands 
until 1835, a native infantry regiment was kept at Bhiwndi, and 
from 1836 until the reduction of the Veteran Battalion in 1860, a 
considerable detachment of that corps under the command of a 
European officer was stationed at Bhiwndi. The military camp lay 
tothe east of the town’ on somewhat rising ground which is stil 
locally known as the ‘Camp.’ In 1857, during the Muharram 







































between the Hindus and Musalméins. The Hindu festival of 


Muhammadans gave out that they would allow no idol procession. 
Bad blood was aroused and the Muhammadans, who were the 
stronger party, sacked several temples and beat several Hindus. 
The rioting was stopped on the 18th April by the arrival of an 
assistant magistrate with a small detachment of the Regiment of 
Native Infantry then stationed at Thana, Two hundred and fifty 
Musalméns were arrested, of whom forty were tried and twenty-one 
convicted and sentenced to terms of imprisonment ing from 
one to ten years. Though there has been no breach of the peace 
since 1837, the ill-feeling between the two classes remains and during 
the Muharram special police arrangements are always required. 

The old military dispensary is now the subordinate judge’s 
court. On the camping ground there are two European tombs and 
several more on the margin of the big reservoir to the south of the 
road that leads into the town. All are in good repair, but the 
inscriptions are much worn.’ ‘The chief Musalméin remains are a 
tomb in honour of Shih Husain Kéderi, a minister of king Ali 





1 Bird's Mirat-i-Ahmadi, 120. | 2 Grant Duff's Mardthds, 63. 
7 0 Chron. de Tis. I. 52 ; Nairne's Konkan, 37. : | 
* Tieffenthaler, Dea. His.et Geog. I. 505, * Waring's History of the Marithds, 233, 
|. © The imsoription on the British tomb runs, ‘ Bected bo the memory of George, infant 
son of Lieut. H. Sutherland of the let Battery, 7th Regt, N.L, who died at Bhiwndi 
| on the 3let December 1920, aged & months." Another on a tomb between the 
Mugalmin Ty anda reservoir south of the Kalyin road runs, ‘ Sacred to the 
memory aos ly. Waterloo Prescott, late of the N. V. Battalion, and din 
this station, Bhiwndi, where be died 3rd Decomber 1857, aged 43 years. Born 1 
June 1815. This tomb is-erected by his friends na o | of esteem and t." 
A third near this has, ‘Here lieth the body of Charles Sutton Ganaway, aged 13 
months. Obit 6th September 1823. This sumple tomb was erected by his bereaved 
ta. “ Whoever humble himself he shall receive great estates in heaven."' 
| A nother runs, "To the memory of Charlea Augustus, the beloved child of Mr, and 
Mrs. Anding, who died at Bhiwndi on the 25th August a eae 2 9 months 


and 10 days.’ Another rans, ‘To the memory of Ena Isabel 5 the 
loved children of Mr. C, Anding, A 


Anding, Apa ry. The former died 13th December 1857, 
ed 11 months, and the latter : October 1: , aged 7 years 7 months and 16 days,’ 








birthday, or Rimnarmi, fell on one of the Muharram days and the. 


le 


festival, April 14th to 18th, a somewhat serious riot took 1n00a 
Ram n'a) 
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Syec Katb-ud-din Bajiadeli Nashin. hin 
reservoir, and a short way south a small but deep well Ape d 
water. There are four chief mosques, Jima, Kadgya, Dongarka 
and Bhusirmala all of the Sunni sect. Besides thee there an6@ 
Meman mosque and two Momin mosques, one for the Sunnis and 
one for the Shids. None of these mosques have any Government 
allowance. Besides the tomb of Mokri, a Musalmin enint to whom 
wy Are ids im seasons of drought, there is a large dargah of 
with a yearly fair, uras, in May-June (Vaishdkh) 
saeet ve icant d people. There are fifteen Hindu 
temples, but none of any special size, age, or holiness.? 
The Government buildings are the sub-judge’s court formerly 
a military , the mdmlatddr’s office built in 1844 on the 
_ yaite of the Peshwa’s s palace one or two towers of which can still be 
traced, and a public works rest-house off the Bonbay-Aere road, 
400 yards east of the town. Bhiwndi has also a dispensary which 
was started in 1866, a post office, and one Bngne, two Musalman, 
and three Marathi schools. There is also a Muhammadan college 
attended by about 20 or 25 ee op who are taught Arabic and 
Persian. The college is supported from funds contributed by the 
Konkani Musalmins of Bhiwndi, and one law doctor or maulvri is 
employed on a monthly salary of £3 (Rs. 30). Pupils whose parents 
are poor receive money to meet the cost of food and clothing. The 
town with its suburb of Nizimpur was made a municipality on the 
15th March 1865. In 1880-81 it had an income of £1408 
(Rs. 14,030), representing a taxation of 2s. Ogd. (Re. 1-0-3) a head. 
The revenue is chiefly derived from taxes on tobacco and dried fish, 
tolls, and ahouse-tax. During 1880-51 the e diture amounted 
to £1351 (Rs. 13,310), of which £229 (Rs. 2390 90) were spent on 


















“ Each face of the tomb has a Persian verse, The north verse runa, ‘Ged from on 
high informed us of the wonderful and astonishing date. Fant ares for the 
grandfather of Kutb-ud-tin is likethe holy temple most sacred.’ ve 1115, 
thatta, A.D. 1701. The east verse runs, *' When the earth wa een by toi 
of his reverence, the heavens like a moth hovered round it to become its sacri 
Kutbh-ud-din found the date of tho finishing « of this buildin the words, "The 
gun receives light from this best of domes,’" This gives thes that ia, AD, UFLL 
The south verse runs, ‘‘ We have heard the name of the sacred cnr and wonderful 
etill ite date from itename asid Kuth-ud-din its maker thus: ‘ Duti lulness anal es 
areite doors." This gives 1113, that is, ap. 1699, Wisco sészeche rr runs, " The cu 
of the spiritual ee when built on the earth, heaven concealed itself from aaae 
and the sky ee oe Tts builder Kutb-od-din has found ite date in the 
words, *The dome of usan Husaini threw light in the world.’" This gives 1116 a.m., 


The well has a Persian and o Marathi inscription. The Persinn inscription 
runs, ‘In 1186 Hijri Syed Kuth-nd-din Muhammad Khan pave thi nAMO 
milk it ol Pal pagimns pri dog Kutb-ud-~tin Mohan a kaa Sen 
built in Siok name of the being Nandan Fasli 
wa tree Naik Bihbale was the mason i S oe 
to Bhimeshwar built by a Jawhar chief with a allowance of £12 12s, 
(Re, 126); one to Ram with a thar Rrcreraltaer a? fai Mp Smads Gopal 
Krishna rer by fdiray rai col osanet ire ti; 
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scavenging, £199 (Rs, 1990) on roads, and £71 (Rs. 710) on lighting. 
The water-supply is drawn from the large Vaddla reservoir about 
1930 yards north-west of the town, fifty-seven acres in extent and with 
an estimated capacity of 24,776,820 cubic feet. In 1851, at a cost 
of £1600 (Rs. 16,000), of which £500 (Rs. 5000) were raised locally 
and the rest granted by Government, the water was brought to the 
town by a conduit of ordinary wheel tiles. It was distributed in the 
town by four masonry cisterns. Thuis supply was unsatisfactory 
and in 1873-74 it was improved ata cost of £3683 (Rs. 36,830), of 
which £1500 (Rs. 15,000) were borrowed from Government under 
the Local Public Works Loan Act (XXIV, of 1871) on the security 
of the municipal revenue. This loan was supplemented by a local 
fund grant of £1130(Rs. 11,300),and the rest was paid from municipal 
fonds. The works carried out in 1875 were a masonry dam 213 feet 
long backed by a twenty-one feet deep clay puddle wall; a setthng 
reservoir twenty-seven feet long by twenty-two feet six inches 
broad and fifteen feet nine inches deep with filtering chambers 
containing sand and charcoal; a cast-iron six-inch main ranning 
6480 feet from the reservoir to the town; and nine masonry cisterns 
or dipping wells, each sixteen feet long fifteen feet broad and 7} 
deep, and two stand-pipes in different parts of the town with the 
ecessi ipes and valves joining them with the main. These 

- works provide an average daily supply of ten gallons for the whole 
‘population, a quantity which has proved to be sufficient. Besides 
the Vadala reservoir, there are five smaller ponds within municipal 
limits, Bhivale, Mirale, Ndérale, Khakrale, and one near the mosque 
in Nizimpur. The Mirale pond which is near the camp has five 
stone steps leading to the water, which are said to have been built 
by three Brahmans, Mekal, Khand, and Ghule. One Syed Shabba 
has brought water from the Nirale pond partly by an aqueduct and 
partly by piping set in mortar to the Jéma mosque cistern and to 
two adjoining houses. ' 

- _Bhiwndi has an animal-home, or panjrapol, a branch of the Bombay, 
home. The yearly number of animals, chiefly cattle and ponies, 
varies from 300 to 1200, and the yearly cost is about £5600 
(Rs. 36,000)2 Healthy cattle and horses are used for ight work, 
chiefly bringing grass from lands near Bhiwndi which the managers 
of the home have rented. The feeble and worn are fed on hay and 
grass, and the sick, who are treated by a native farrier, get molasses 
‘and clarified butter.* The home is managed by a superintendent, or 
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t The Vaddla Inkeis said to have been made by a rich woman who lived at Kamathgad 

two miles south-west of Bhiwndi, According toa local story the lake refused to hold 

water till the earth spirit was satisfied by the sacrifice of the headman's daughter. | ve gb 

in-law. During the time of Peahwa Madhavriv (1744-1772) a scheme was framed for 1 
ringing the Vadila water into Bhiwndi. 


© This was the first instance in which an up-country municipality made use of % C 
the provision for borrowing on the security of municipal revenues. . F. Birkbeck, : 
(.8., and Mr, Maclaran, C.E., received the thanks of Government for the example set i 

to other municipalities, and for the way in which the work was carried oat. ; 
| 9 In 1881 there were 1166 animals in the hospital, 817 of them cows, 209 bullocks, nyt 
)) 36 buffaloes, 74 horses, 11 dogs, 6 donkeys, 6 fowls, 4 hares, 2 peacocks, and one 
7 SPhb Gabitia ice almost ted acne on thaws given below for the Chembur animal- . 
B 104—7T ss 
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daroga, and from fifty to seventy-five servants. Almost the 
cost 1s borne by Gujarét Hindu merchants of Bombay. = 
A copper-plate found in 1881 with the headman of Bhere, about 


Oo, 


in ap. 997 (S. 919) of the village of B the modern Bhadéne 
ten miles north-east of Bhiwndi. Other places mentioned in the 
grant are the village of Padiguh, the modern Padgha on the Agra 


road two miles north of Bhadiine, and the river Kuméri, the modern | 


Kumbhiiri a little to the east of Padgha. The grant was made to 
meet the cost of the se pare 4 of Suryalonddityn 7 
perhaps, as suggested by Mr. Mulock, a temple in 
of Lonfid about six miles south-west of Bhadane, 

At Ka4roli about a mile anda half south-west of Bhiwndi, in 
wooded rice lands are the remains of a temple of the Naked or 
Digambar, literally Air-clad, Jains. It is on a raised site in a field 
close to the road on the left. The remains are a heap of stones 








covered with grass and thorn-bushes. Several finely carved blocks are ~ 


seattered about. One is the side-post of a door, another im the field 
about thirty yards to the east is the centre stone of a domed ceiling 


capital. Many of the stones have little images of a Jain saint seated 


like a Buddha. It is not a Buddha because there is no shonlder-— | 


a 2 a 
| 
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with a well-caryed lotus pendant, and by the road lies a broken — > 


A. 


cloth; it is nota White-Clothed or Shretambar Jain because there 
are no waistcloth folds between the legs. The carving is clear and 






ood, perhaps of the tenth or eleventh century. In Kidroli pond 
ittle to the east three flat clothes-beating slabs are said to belong 
to the temple, and large numbers of stones are said to have been 
carried away for house building within the last ten years. At 
Kambe, about a mile north-west of Bhiwndi, the small ruined 
fort with two bastions, is one of a line of forts that guarded the 






border between Portuguese Bassein and Maritha Bhiwndi. Besides — 
at Kambe traces of these forts occur at the villages of Gave, Karbad, 





and Pai. 

Bhopatgad Fort, in Kurlot village 1500 feet long and 300 
broad, stands on the top of a hill about 700 feet high, from twenty- 
five to thirty miles north of Mahuli and seven or eight south-west of 
Mokhiida. The fort is two miles from the foot of the hill. In 1818 
nothing remained of the works except a parapet wall of loose stones 
along the south-east corner; a gateway between two ontstanding 
towers without parapet or breastwork ; and on a rising ground on the 


hill-top a little tower from six to ten feet high and with a rampart 


about six and a half feet thick. Not far from the fort, near the 
main road from Trimbak to Viada, are memorial stones, or paliyas, 
of the same kind as those described in detail under Bksar and 
Shahapur.! 


Borivli in Sialsette, a station on the Baroda railway about 
twenty-two miles north of Bombay, has a rest-house and is a 


convenient centre for visiting several places of interest. The 





' Mr. Gibson, Deputy Conservator of Forests. 



































railway traffic returns show an increase in passengers from 47,437 
in 1873 to 53,578 in 1880, and in goods from 799 to 1098 tons. 
| Besides the Kanheri Caves which lie up the Tulsi valley about 
- five miles to the east, there are at Mandapeshvar, or Mount Pezier, 
about two miles north of Borivlia notable white Portuguese watch- 
tower, a set of Brihmanic caves, perhaps about 1000 years old, one 
of them specially interesting from having been used as a Catholic 
chapel, and, on the top of the rock in which the caves are cut a 
large and very high-roofed Portuguese cathedral, lately repaired, and 
very large ruined buildings belonging to a college and monastery. 
In a mango orchard, at Eksar, in rich wooded country about a 
quarter of a mile south of Mandapeshvar and a mile north-west of 
Rorivi are six great blocks of stone about eight feet hi h by three 
broad. They are memorial stones richly carved with belts of small 
- figures, the record of sea and land fights probably of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. About half a mile to the east of Borivl 
station, close to the border lands of Poinsar and the deserted village 
of Magathan, are some Buddhist rock-cut cisterns, and some half 
underground Buddhist caves. A few hundred yards to the east are 
some Buddhist tombs and the remains of a Buddhist monastery 
probably of the fifth and sixth centuries. At Akurli about two miles 
to the south-east, in ragged bushland, rises a large mound of black 
trap on the top of which are some quaint rough carvings and Pili 
letters, perhaps 2000 years old. About two miles further south, im 
thickly wooded uplands, is the great Jogeshvari cave, a Brihmanic 
work probably of | the seventh century. The railway can be joined 
at Goregaon station which is about three miles north-west of the 
 Jogeshvari cave.! 
Ca'shi, two miles south of Ghodbandar on the Bandra road, has 
a Christian population of eighty-four and a church dedicated to 

St. Jerome measuring fifty-two feet long by seventeen broad and 
eighteen high. Not far off there isa c pel in ruins twenty-five 
feet long by twenty wide and twenty-four high. It seems to have 
once Sortned part of a large church. 

Cathedral Rocks. See Manayocap. 

Chanderi Fort, in Tameai village about ten miles north-east of 
Panvel, stands on the top of a hill between the hill forts of Malanggad 
and Peb. No fortifications remain, but there are two cisterns and 
the ruins of a few houses. 

Chauk, a village of 968 people, twelve miles south-east of Panvel 
on the Poona road, has a stellar? bungalow built about 1520 ata 
cost of £206 (Rs. 2067). There is also a school and police lines. 
Chank is the first stage on the Panvel-Poona road, and was the 
starting point for Matherin before the railway ran to Neral. On 
March 16, 1781, Chauk was the scene of a severe skirmish between a 
body of British troops under Captain Mackay and a large force of 
Mardthés under Parashrim Bhanu.’ 


1 Details of these objecta of interest are given under Eksar, Migithan, Goregao 
and Jogeshvari. ? Grant Duff's Marathas, #4. 
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Chembur, « village of 1591 people, lies on the north-west of 


Trombay island about seventeen miles south-west of Thana and — 
” eight north-east of Bombay. Chembur vent some of the best 


authorities! believed to be the Saimur of the writers (915-1197), 

the Sibor of Kosmas Indikopleustes (535), the Chemula of the 
Kanheri cave inscriptions (300-500), the Symulla of the author of 
the Periplus of the Erythrman sea (247), the Symulla or Timulla of 
Ptolemy (150), and perhaps the Perimula of Pliny (a.p. 77). But 
both Ptolemy’s Symulla and the Chemula of the Kanheri inscriptions — 
come closer to Cheval, the old form of Chaul at the mouth of the 
Kundalika river thirty miles south of Bombay, than to Chembur,? —~ 
and, while there is no undoubted reference to Chembur as a place ¥ 






of trade, Chaul was a famous centre of commerce under the 
Bahmani and Ahmednagar kings and under the Portuguese ~ 
(1847-1740). The view that Symullais Chaul, not Chembur, is 
strengthened by the mention by Pliny and Ptolemy of a promontory _ 
of the same name as the mart. As late as the close of the seventeenth 
century Chaul gave its name, Chaul Point, to the Alibig or south 
shore of the Bombay harbour, one of the most notable headlands on 
this part of the coast, but it is not easy to see what part of Trombay 
or Salsette could have formed a leading landmark to sailors." Again 
Saimur was a centre of foreign commerce at the same time as Thana, 
and Sibor and Symulla at the same time as Kalyin. This could — 
hardly have been the case if Saimur and Symulla were Chembur so 
close to Thana and Kalyiin, and so entirely on the same line of traffic. 
The only object of terest in the village is an animal-home, a - 
branch from the central home in Bombay. It has on an average 
from 800 to 1000 animals a year, cows, bullocks, buffaloes, horses, 
ponies, asses, deer, goats, pigs, dogs, monkeys, cats and hares; and 
of birds, parrots, fowls, geese, duck, pigeons, crows and peacocks, 
Animals are taken whether they are healthy, maimed or decrepit. 
A few are sent because their masters are unable to maintain them; 
most are sent because disease or old age has made them useless. 
No charge is levied, but voluntary contributions are taken im grain, 
cash, or grass. Animals born in the home become the at i art 
of the home, and are used in carrying litter, in drawing grain an 
grass carts,and in fetching water. This work is generally done 
by bullocks and he-buffaloes, never by horses. The ordinary daily 
allowance of food is for a horse four pounds of gram and seventeen — 
pounds of grass; for acow or bullock 14 pounds of pulse or seed 
cotton with ten pounds of rice straw; fora buffalo three pounds of 
grain and thirteen pounds of grass or rice straw; for an ass three 





4 


] 





1 Tho identification was made by Pandit Bhagvinlal Indraji. It sas a 
{ Dr. Burgess and Prof. Bhandarkar. ~~ 

* The form Cheval is sy Aker in the name of a sub-division of several castes who 
have moved from Chau! to Bombay, as Chevulkar Salis and Chevulkar Vanis. It 
also appears in the term Chevli betel leaves and perhaps in Chebulic m slurs, 
Though Chembur is the ordinary official and local spelling of the village in Trombay, 
another sp » Chimad, ‘a to the her ( 0 ee hay, sit," 
a beraal ee very close to the Ranheri Chemul, is used by the managers 
share stretching froni Bassait to Chant point, New Account, 6 : 7. et 
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ee of grass and half a pound of grain; forapigthe same as fora Chapter XIV, Pe 
bullock except that it gets no rice straw ; for a goat half a pound pigces of Interest. — 


of seed cotton or gram with tree leaves; for a dog three-quarters 
of a pound of boiled pulse and rice and bread ; and for a cat the 
same as for a dog but less in quantity. Sick or diseased cows, 
buffaloes, bullocks or horses have a mixed diet of millet flour, 
seven rupees weight of molasses and three and a half rupees 
weight of clarified butter. Plots of grass land have been taken for 

ing and grass cutting, and hay and rice straw are bought in 
arge quantities and stacked. The total charges, amounting to 
- about £2000 (Rs. 20,000) a year, are met from a fund raised by 
_ Hindu merchants in Bombay from a percentage charge on trade 
transactions and from the mterest of funded capital, The home 
is managed by trustees helped by a sub-committee with a manager 
and a secretary who live in Bombay. The local staff consists of 
a superintendent, or daroga, a clerk, messengers, grooms, and 
sweepers. 

Chinchni, a town of 4165 inhabitants, stands on the north bank 
of the Chinchni-Tatdpur creek five or six miles west of the Vangaon 
station on the Baroda railway and eight miles south of Dahann. 
Chinchni is a very old town, the Chechijna of a Nasik cave inscription 
of the first century,’ In 1826 it had 500 houses, a large market 
and a travellers’ bungalow. A municipality was established in 
1866 and abolished in 1874 as no commissioners could be found fit 
to be trusted with the management of municipal affairs. There isa 
dispensary called the Sdkarbai Dispensary, endowed by Mr, Dinsha 
Manekji Petit of Bombay, who gave £1000 (Rs. 10,000) towards the 
building. It is maintained by a Government grant of £78 (Rs. i? 
and an equal sum from the local funds. The attendance in 1880-8 
was 6739 out-patients and twenty-seven in-patients. A Marathi 
echool is held in the old travellers’ bungalow. 

Da‘ha‘nu, north latitude 19° 58’ and east longitude 72° 45’, a fort 
and seaport, the head-quarters of the Dahann snb-division, lies 
seventy-cight miles north of Bombay and about two miles west of 
the Dahénu Road station on the Baroda railway, with which it has 
lately been connected by a good road. Of shore shoal grounds, 
nearly dry in parts, stretch from two to six miles to the west and 
about thirty miles north as far as Daman. Within the outer 
reefs, about four miles west of the fort, small coasting craft find 
anchorage in three or four fathoms. The creek can be entered 
at hich water only. ‘The 1881 census showed a population of 3526 
souls, 3215 of them Hindus, 286 Musalmans, dftbe een Pirsis, and 
nine Christians. The chief class of Hindus were the Bhandaris 
or palm-juice tappers. The traffic at the Dahdnu railway station 
shows an increase in passengers from 22,291 in 1873 to 3/573 in 1880, 
and a fall in goods from 1514 to 1156 tons, The sea trade returns 





1 Transactions Second Oriental Cot re 2 Clunes’ Itinerary, 13. 

2 Tt is high water on full and change of the moon at 1 P.at. The tidal rise at springs 
is about 20 feet. Taylor's Sailing deameigiet fel In 1634 the mouth of the river 
was crossed by a bank, dry at low tide and with from eight to nine feet (10-12 
spans) draught at high water, O Chron. de Tis. IIL 198. 
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for the five years ending 1878-79 show average 
£14,520 (Rs. 1,45,200), and imports worth £170 £1701 “C et TOY 
Exports varied from £8759 (Rs. 87,590) in 1875-76 to £19,4 


(Rs. 1,94,840) in 1877-78, and imports from £1286 (Ra. 12800) in 


1874-75 to £2290 (Rs. 22,900) in 1875-76. The trattic along the ne 
Bombay-Surat road and a large timber trade at Savte, six mile: 





inland, formerly made Dahdnu a more thriving and busier place : 


than it now is. 

A municipality was established in 1866* and abolished in 1878,) as, 
the funds were not large enough to carry out useful im 
The town has the office of a mimlatddr, sub-judge, chief constable, 
sub-registrar, a post an@ sea customs office, and a school which is 
held in the old seavellans bungalow. 

Déhanuka occurs in one of the Nasik cave inscriptions, as the 


name of a town and of a river on which Ushavadat the son-in-law of — 


Nahapén (a.p. 100) made a ferry.* Déhdnu is mentioned as passing 


from Gujarat to the Portuguese under the treaty of December 


1533. In 1582 the garrison was attacked by the Moghals, 
but defended itself successfully.” In 1634 Déhann is mentioned 
as celebrated for its image of Nossa Senhora des Aug 





which had wrought many miracles, Ten paces from the shore — 
was a round fortress with bastions about thirty-six feet high, 


including an upper story. It was well supplied with ammunition, 


and, besides an iron gun and a bronze six-ponnder, had four j 


falcons used for throwing two-poun d stone balls. The | 


consisted of a captain with two Arab horees, several Portuguese — | 
sengers.' There were four — 


soldiers, two corporals, and thirty messenge 
Portuguese and fifty native Christian Seaton well supplied with 
guns, lances, and swords. In 1670 Ogilby mentions Dahénw 1s 
coast town.’ Early in the eighteenth century (1720) it is described 
by Hamilton as of little account for trade.” In 1739 it was taken 
by the Mardthds under Chimniiji j Pekeg 4 It passed to the British 





in 1817 under the terms of the treaty of Poona. In 1826 it had 


600 houses, seven shops and a reservoir.” 

The fort on the north bank of the Dahanuriver ota little distance 
from its mouth is of cut stone and well built, In 1818 the works, 
which averaged about thirty feet high and ten feet thick, were in 
excellent order, defended by four casemated towers with ruined 
terraces. Most of the interior was occupied by old terraced building 
all out of repair. There was not a single habitable dwelling within 


the fort, and a well totally rnined yielded a scanty supply of water, 


The fort gateway which was very strong and in good repair was 





1 The details are: aiork 1874-75 £17,284 | 1ST5.76 £5759, 1876-77 £18,265, 


1877-78 £19,454, 1878-79 28809 ; Imports, 1874-75 £1286, 1878 
£2123, 1877-78 £1377, and 1878-79 £1424 236, 1875-76 £2200, 1876-77 


* Government Resolution 154 of 20th January 1866, 
* Government Resolution 167 of 18th Jan 1878. 


‘ Sec, Or. Cong. 328, 337." Da Cunha’s Bassein, 137. 6 DeConto, XI. 195, _ 
’' The Captain was paid £2) 10s, (100,000 re the Portuguese corporals 
pp er eS Seen and the common brats) & Jone) te Pecbmmaee la. 1Qef, 
farina 
* 0 Chron. do Tis, ITL 198, - © Atlas, V. 208. 


¥. 
4 Grant Dulls Marathie, 240, 242. @ Clones’ Itinerary, 13, 


10 New Account, I, 180, 
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covered by a low round ° Il which stretched from tower to ‘tower. 
In 1862 it was described as a strong fortress overgrown with 
brushwood and with a ruined well’ __ | 

Dahivali, a village of 1239 people on the east bank of the Ulhas 
half a mile north of Karjat, was omieety the head-quartera of a 
sub-division. There are two or three large temples, one of which a 
large handsome building dedicated to Vithoba, has the following 
inscription on a stone to the north of the temple: ‘ Parvatibai 
Pimpalkhare, Gotra Vashishtha, Shak 1714’ (a.v. 1792), ‘Vaishakh 
Shuddha 13th Tuesday, son Bhikéji, grandson Yisoba, resident of 
Dahivali.’ 

Danda. See Kervi-MAum. 

‘Dantivra, in the Mahim sub-division ten miles south of Mahim, 
has a small roined fort proven built by the Foreab eee. It 
a sea customs office, with, during the five years ending 1578-79, 
average exports worth £10,738 (Rs. 1,07,380) and average imports 
worth £831 (Rs. 8310). Exports varied from £7651 (Rs. 67,510) 
in 1877-78 to £13,877 (Rs. 138,770) in 1875-76, and imports from 


£220 (Rs, 2200) in 1875-76 to £1635 (Rs. 16,350) in 1877-782 
There is a agi esis with room for more than 100 travellers, 
built by Mr. Ardeshir Diidy of Bombay. 

Dha'k, a massive flat-topped spur running west from the Sahyddris 
five or six miles east of Karjat, has a village and some tillage on its 
top. From the south-easternend nearest the Sahyddris there rises a 
ronnd hill 2898 feet high, crowned with a long fort wall. On the 
steep south-western face of this hill are some caves most difficult of 
- Dha'ra'vi island, on the west of Silsette at the mouth of the 

Bassein creek, has, on a ridge of hill, the ruins of a large 

Portuguese church and the remains of a fort. The church was 
not A a ruin by Anquetil du Perron im 1760. About twenty 
years later Dr. Hové described the fort as situated on the highest 
hill in the island, with only a front and a hind wall and no guns but 
only English colours. At the foot of the hill close to the river side 
a battery of eight guns had been raised since the last war (1774). 
Dhérévi has some curious and excellent quarries of basalt columns 
which are separated by the crowbar. Much of the Bassein fort seems 
to have been built of this stone, and this is probably the Bassein stone 
of which many of the chief buildings in (Joa are made, The Dharivi 
hill has many springs whose water was formerly used for irrigation 
by the Portuguese. The water is now carried in pipes to the 
hai-Murdha salt-works. 

Dheri, two miles south of Umbargaon, then known as Darila or 
Dary, seems to have been a place of some importance in the sixteenth 
century. In 1583 when they took it from the Kolis, the Portuguese 


l Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1562. ) 

= The details are: Exports, 1874-75 £11,140 (Rs. 1,11,400), 1875-76 £13,877 
(Ra. 1,23,770), 1876-77 £12,125 (Rs. 1,21,250), 1877-78 £6751 (Rs. 67,510), 1878-79 
£9798 (Re. 97,960); Imports, 1874-75 2403 (Ra, 4030), 1875-76 £220 (Rs. 2200), 
1876-77 £1039 (Es. 10,390), 1877-78 £1635 (Its, 16,350), 1578-79 £758 (Ria, 7580), 
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found a considerable number of great stone and tiled houses.* 
Under the name Dary, Ogilby (1670) mentions it as a town near the 
sea.” The 1881 census shows a population of 1372, of whom 1260 
were Hindus chiefly Dublas, 109 Pirsis, and three Musalméns. — 

Digha shi is a village of 803 people on the Tansa river about 
twelve miles north of Bhiwndi. A basalt dyke across the river is 
well suited for the foundation of a masonry dam. : Ta 

Dindu in Phanse village thirteen miles north of Umbargaon, 
is a small ruined fort probably built i ar Portuguese. It was. 
described in 1757 ss under repair by the Mardthés, who found it 
difficult to protect the coast from pirates.* | 

Dongri, in Salsette four miles west of Bhiyndar station on the 
Baroda railway, with a Christian 3 Same of 1250, has a Portuguese — 
church dedicated to Our Lady of Belem or Bethlehem, in good repair 
measuring 72 feet long by 24 wide and 23 high. The vicar has a 
house and is paid by Government £1 10s. (Rs. 15)a month. Except 
that the priest teaches the catechism there isno school. The church 
bas a music master. In the church garden are traces of what seema_ 
to have been a college 82 feet long by 62 wide. Ona hill about a 
mile from the church are the ruins of a chapel and a house, 

Dugad, a prosperous village about nine miles north of Bhiwndi, 
with, in 1881, a population of 575, is perheps Peolemy: s Dunga. It 
is famous for the defeat of the Mardthds by Colonel Ha ‘ley in 1780, 
On the 8th December, hearing that the Maréthds intended to throw 
troops mto Bassein then invested by General Goddard, Colonel 
Hartley, with a force of about 2000 effective men, marched from 
Titvala near Kalyn, fifteen miles north-west to Dugad. On the 
10th, the Maratha general, Ramchandra Ganesh, with 20,000 
horse and foot, thrice attacked the Bombay division m front and 
rear. On each occasion he was repulsed with little loss to the 
British, though two of the slain, Lieutenants Drew and Cooper, 
were officers. Next day (December 11) the attack was renewed, 
the well-served Maritha artillery causing the British a loss of 100 
men, of whom two, Lieutenants Cowan and Pierson, were officers. 
During the night Colonel Hartley strengthened with a breastwork 
and guns two knolls which covered his flanks. Next morning the 
Marathas advanced in front and rear against the right of the two 
knolls, Ramchandra leading a storming party of Arab foot and 1000 
infantry under Signior Noronha a Portuguese officer. A. thick 
morning fog helped Ramchandra to reach close tothe piquet. Then 
the mist suddenly cleared and the guns did surprising execution. 
Ramchandra died ney ting gallantly, Noronha was ecunieat and the 
Marathias, dispirited by the loss of their leaders, retired in haste 
and with great loss.* 

The villagers still find bullets in their fields after the first. 
heavy falls of rain at the break of the south. west monsoon. The. - 
large tomb without inscription in the village of Akloli, three milea 
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; De Couto, IX. 257; XI. $46; Nairne's Konkan, 45 > Atlas, V. 214, 
* Mr, W. F. Sinclair in Ind. Ant, IV, 68. * td Fad Ae ech 
* Grant Duff's Marathds, 430, abe7 Se eres eae 
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to the north, was probably raised in honour of Lieutenants Drew, 





























remains of an old fort and water cisterna. 

Eksar, an alienated village of 701 acres, about a mile north- 
‘west of Borivli station on the Baroda railway, has ina mango 
orchard, on the west bank of a fine pond, a row of six slabs of trap, 
four of them about ten feet high by three broad, the fifth about six 
feet high by three broad, and the sixth about four feet high by one 
broad. All, except one which is broken, have their tops carved into 
large funereal urns, with long heavy ears and hanging bows of ribbon, 
‘and above floating figures bringing chaplets and wreaths.’ The 
faces of the slabs are richly cut in from two to eight level belts of 
| carving, the figures in bold relief chiselled with mach skill, They 
are paliyds or memorial stones and seem to have been set in front of 
a temple which stood on the top of the pond bank, a site afterwards 
taken by a Portuguese granary. Each stone records the prowess of 
some warrior either by land or by sea. In each case the story 
begins with the lowest belt and works to the top. Starting 
from the north, the first stone (10°x3' x6") bas its top carved in 
the form of an urn and under it four belts of figures. In the 
‘lowest belt, on the left, two horsemen armed with swords attack 
‘an archer who falls dead, and on the right* rises ona cloud, with 
‘other dead warriors and attendants, to Shiv’s heaven. In the 
seoond belt on the right two swordsmen run away and leave an 
archer who stands facing six men armed with spears and swords.” 
In the third belt the archer is struck from the left by a footman’'s 
spear, behind whom are two cleeheitis carrying archers, and below 
cs men with swords and shields. To the right the central figure 
is borne to heaven in a car along with other figures, sarang the 
men he has slain. Above, ea damsels lead him to Shiv’s 
paradise. The fourth belt is in Kailas , Shiv’s paradise. A man 
and a woman on the left come forward to worship a ling; on the 
right is a group of heavenly choristers one dancing, others singing, 
clashing cymbals, and playing the guitar. Above is the urn with 
its floating wreath-bearing figures. 

Stone II. (10°x 3’ x 6"), with a rounded urn top, has four belts of 
carving. In the centre of the lowest belt three dead figures lie on 
the ground, Above them is a larger dead figure, perhaps the same 
as one of the three. Over the three dead warriors three heavenly 
damsels drop garlands of flowers. On the right are two figures 
mounted on elephants ; one the chief, the other probably his mimister 
or general. ‘The chief’s elephant has rich housings, and a car with 
a hood to keep off thesun. The elephant seizes a man, tosses him 
in the air, and dashes him under foot. In the second belt the 
central figure is a chief, with an attendant holding an umbrella over 


' Compare Forbes (1774), Oriental Memoirs, I. 445. Water colour sketches of these slab 
carvings, the work of Mr, James Wales a Scotch painter (1501), are in the possession 
f Dr, Fergusson, C.1-E., D.0.L. ? Right and left are visitors’ right and left. 
+The waisteloth of this central figure, and most other waistcloths in these stones, 
bang eatail. It recalls the remark in the Raja Sey ar A oad that the 
: n waistcloth ended like a sheep's tail, Pandit Bhagrinlil . ji. 
» lhe —S 


Cooper, Cowan, and Peirson. On the Gumtara hill close by are the — 
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Chapter XIv. him, and another servant with a bottle of perfume. _On the right a 
Wiacas if Titevent horseman fights with the chief There are fighting figures above 
ase and one broken figure below. In the third belt, on the left, ara’ 
 Exsag, | three elephants one behind the other, the drivers with goads in 
Memorial Stones, their hands. A figure in front fights with two bearded swordsmen. 
The centre is confused, A chief with an umbrella over his head 
seems to press on and drive back the elephant, which again seems 
to advance. There is great confusion and fighting. The big 
earrings are notable in connection with the Arab traveller 
Sulaiman’s remark (850), that the king of the Konkan was the 
ruler of the people with pierced ears.! In the fourth belt the scene 
is im Kailés. On the left is the dead warrior with angels dropping 
wreaths over him; on the right are heavenly dancing girls aa 
musicians. At the top is the funereal urn with side floating figures 
bringing garlands. - 
va Stone III. (10’ x 3° x 6") has four belts of carving. In the lowest 
belt five high-peaked vessels with masts and one bank of nine oars 
aside advance to battle, the heads of the rowers showing above the 
onwale and archers crowding a raised deck above. The last of 
: the five is the chief's ship apparently with women at the prow. In 
the second belt four ships, probably part of the fleet shown below, 
attack a ship and put it in great straits, the crew falling or 
throwing themselves into the sea. “Above the carving is a worn 
unreadable writing in eleventh century letters. In the third belt 
‘on the left three men in heaven worship a ling; on the right isa 
band of heavenly minstrels. The fourth belt is cut in window-like 
panels, In the centre are defaced images of Shiv and Parvati and 
other gods im the side panels. On the top is the usual long-eared 
funereal urn. . 
Stone IV. (10° x3’ x 6") has eight belts of carving and a broken 
top which hes on the ground, An the lowest belt eleven ships like 
af those in the last stone, with masts and one bank of oars, go to meet 
a ship crowded with troops armed with spears and shields. In 


- = 


= the second belt five vessels from the left meet a galley from the 


right, and seem to surround and disable it, the crew falling or 
throwing themselves into the sea. “On the strip of plain stone 
below is a line of worn unreadable letters probably of the eleventh 
or twelfth century. “In the third belt nine ships pass along 
probably the winning fleet on its way back. In the fourth belt the 
troops have landed and march along. In the fifth belt the troops 
advance from the left and are met on the right by some leading 
person with four attendants. It is not easy to say whether these are 
ytownsmen come out to honour a victorious army on its return, or a 
band of suppliants the people of a conquered country. In heat 
belt in heaven eight men on the left worship a central ling; on the 
right is a band of heavenly dancers and Lavina: In the “seventh 
belt the central seated figure is either Shiv as an ascetic or a 
warrior chief in heaven. On the left are warriors and heavenly 


1 Elliot's History, I, 3. 
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maidens, and on the right players blowing the horn, sounding the Chapter XIV. — 
war-shell, and clashing cymbals. In the eighth or top belt iS & Places of Interest. _ 
shrine of Mahddev in heaven with several panels. | in sig 
Stone V. (6'x3'x 6") has four belts of carving. In the lowest sy morial Stones 
belt are six vessels with oars and masts ; one with a poop is the chief's ast 
ship with the umbrella of state held over him. In the second 
belt six ships from the left and three from the right meet in the 
centre with much confusion and distress, figures falling into the 
water. Over the central ship heavenly damsels float bringing 
arlands to drop on the warriors. The third belt is in heaven. In 
centre is a ling, and on the right a warrior worships seated on 
a chair; bebind him are women with water and other worshi 
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. vessels. On the right is a band of heavenly players. In the top belt = 
! the central figure isa chief holding court in heaven with heavenly ike 
damsels saluting him. The chief and other side figures seem to move ‘= 
along in cars supported by animals, apparently with horse-like 
| heads. Above is the ordinary funereal urn. » hs 
Stone VI (4’x 15" 6") has two belts of carving. In the lower a 

belt is a sea fight and in the uppers warrior seated in heaven. i 
Above is the usual heavy-eared funereal urn. : ig 
| Elephanta or Gha’ra’puri,' an island in Bombay Harbour Etermanta, 2 


about seven miles east of the Apollo Bandar and three miles south of 
Pir Pal in Trombay, has an area of about four miles at high water 
and about six miles at low water. The Hindu name, Ghardépuri, is 
the name of a small village in the south of the island; it is 


a WF oa, 
aay: oe 2 





perhaps Giripuri or the hill city. Elephanta, the European name, Was ay. 
given to the island by the Portuguese in honour of a huge reck-cut ot} 
elephant that stood on a knoll alittle to the east of Gharapori village. mii 
4 A 
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she { 
wise ¢ 


! ‘This account of the Elephanta caves, with some changes and additions su sted 
rei Bhagvinlil Indraji, has been mainly prepared from Dr. gv Ajo, ait 
The following is list of modern notices and accounts of the Et pe caves. 
Garcia d'Orta (1534), Colloquios, 2nd Ed. (1872), 212; Dom Joio de ro (L539), 
Primeiro Roteiro da Costa da India, 65-69; Linschoten (1579), Discourse of bales 
(London, 1598), Boke I. 80; Diogo de Couto (1605), De Asin, Decada VII ma. liv. LO. 


: 
4 ba 


WU ma. 
cap. IL, (Ed. Lisboa, 1778), tom VIL 250-281; also translated in Journal Bombay 
ranch Royal Asiatic Society, L. 41-45; Fryer (1675), New Account of East India 
and Persia, 75; Ovington (1659), Voyage to Surat, 158-161; Captain Pyke (1712), re 
Account of a curious Pagoda near Bombay, extracted from his journal by A. om bel pi “- 
Faq., F.RJA.S., Archwologia, VIL 832; Captain A. Hamilton (1720), New 
Account of the East Indies, I, 241-242; Grose (1750), Voyage to the East Indies, I- 59-62), 
| ‘Avesta, Discours Preliminaire, I. 419-493; Niebuhr (1764), Voyage en Arabie, IT. 
25-23 ; Forbes (1774), Oriental Memoirs, I. 423-435, 441-448; Hunter (1784) in Archmo- 
login, VIL, 256-205 ; Macneil (1783) in Archeologia, VIII. 270-277 ; Goldingham (1795) 
in Asiatic Researches, IV. 409-417 ; Valentia’s (1503) Travels, IT. 199-200 ; Moor (1810), 
| Hindu Pantheon, 49, 59, 97-98, 241-249, 334-336; Erskine (1813) in Transactions 
_ Bombay Literary Society, L. 198-250; Mra. Graham (1814), Journal of a Residence im 
India, 45-51; Asiatic Journal (1816), IT. 546-548 ; FiteClarence (1817), Journal of a 
Route across India, 321-322 ; Sir W, Ouseley (1819), Travela in the Enst, L. 51-95; 
)) Heber’s (1824) Narrative, II. 179-183 ; Captain Basil Hall (1832), Fragments, (IT. 192- 
> 981; Fergusson (1845), Rock-cut Temples of India, 54-55, and Journal Royal Asiatic 
1) Society, VIIL_ $3.64; Dr. Wilson, Journal Bombs Rreieh Baval: siehe Some oo 
) part IE 42-42, IV, 341-942; and Calcutta Review, XLIL 1-25; Dr. Stevenson in Journal 
Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, IV, 261-275; Lady Falkland (1857), Chow- 
ow, t aa» 
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Chapter XIV. 
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ELEPHASTA. 


‘ifit is Puri, from the sixth to the tenth century, the Lion 
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The island is a range of trap hills about 500 feet high and one 
and a half miles Jong, cleft by a deep ravine that crosses it from 
north to south about the middle of its length. In the west the hill 
rises gently from the sea, and, with wav outline, stretches east 
across the ravine gap, gradually rising to the extreme east, which, 
with a height of 568 feet, is crowned by a small dome-like knob the 
remains of a Buddhist burial-mound. Except on the north-east 
and east, the hill sides are covered with brashwood ; in the hollows 
under the hill are clusters of well-grown mangoes, tamarinds, and 
karanj trees; and over the hillside and standing out against the 
sky is a thick sprinkling of brab palms along the crest of the hill. 
Below is a belt of rice land with rows of trees and high prickly-pee 
hedges. In front is the foreshore of sand and mad, bare and. black 
except for a fringe of mangrove bushes. ‘There are three small 
hamlets and aie places, Shet bandar in the north-west, Moreh 
bandar in the north-east, and Ghérdpuri or Raj bandar in the south. 








Though it has long lost almost all its people and almost all its = - 


holiness, Elephanta, perhaps from about the third to about the 


‘tenth ssieway Babes the site of a city and a place of religious resort.’ 


The Great Cave about half way up the north face of the western 


~~ 


block of hills is the chief object of interest. Besides the Great Cave — 


there are, in the rice fields to the east of the northern or Shet 
bandar landing place, brick and stone foundations, broken pillars, 
and two fine fallen statues of Shiv. About 200 yards to the south- 
east of the Great Cave and almost on the same level, are two large 
much ruined caves. On the crest of the hill, above the Great Cave, 
ia a broken stone lion or griffin, probably originally one of the 
warders of the main entrance door to the Great Cave. Near the 
shore, to the south of the range between the two blocks of hills, 
are the small village of Gharépuri, the dry bed of a pond, an 
uninscribed stone with the ass-curse, the old tending Diao, the ruins 
of a Portuguese watch-tower, the site of the huge rock-cut elephant 
that gave the island its European name, and several large lings 
square below and conical above. : 

Across the ravine crest, on the eastern hill, close on the right, is 
a plain cave, and, on the left, about 200 yards further two small 
unfinished cells. About 300 yards to the east is the dry bed of a 
pond and underground to the left three small rock-cut water 
cisterns like those at Kanheri. A little further and higher, the 
extreme eastern point of the hill is topped by the remains of a large 
brick Buddhist burial-mound with which the three cisterns are 
probably closely connected. The mound seemsto have been 
surrounded by a heavy wall or rail of undressed trap boulders. — To 
the east a little below the top of the hill are the ruins of a Mahadey 
temple, and down the north-east ridge of the hill face there seem 
traces, thongh faint traces, of a winding roughly built footway. 
At the north-east foot of the hill is a round bnckfaced mound 
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1 The Buddhist mound and cisterns are of the third ry or earlier, the town, - 


of the sixth century, 


and the caves of the seventh or eighth century. 
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perhaps the remains of another Buddhist burial mound, and near it’ Chapter XIV. 


to the right, an old well, with modern facings, and, m a field nearer py ooo. of 


the shore, a me old lion’s head cut m stone through which 
water original flowed into the well. From the well, along most 
of the north-east and east face, the lower slopes have been 
carried away to fill the Bombay foreshore. From the well, about 
half a mile south-east to the ruined wooden piers, close to the 
village of Moreh, the ground is strewn with large old bricks and 

ieces of tile. The work of clearing the surface soil is said to 
have shown a notable number of building sites and the remains 
of some temples, This must have been a place of religious 
importance, and may possibly be Puri, the unknown capital of the 
Maurya and Silhdra rulers of the North Konkan, from about the 
sixth to the tenth century." 

From the north-west shore a low stone pier runs ont for about 150 
yards. Under high-tide mark the pier consists of two rows of 
concrete blocks about six feet long laid about a foot apart, the upp 
blocks covering the space between the lower blocks and Restonet to 
them by iron clamps. Above high-tide mark the separate blocks 
become a causeway about seven feet high and six feet broad which 
runs to the edge of the shore. Then, with low sagen epi way 
about six feet broad crosses the flat belt of rice land with only an 
oceasional step, and then climbs the wooded slope in fhghts Mathie 

on either side several 


from three to thirteen steps. In the woods 
the brab palms seem to rise out of the heart of large banyan trees. 


~ But the aber are older than the banyan trees, and, in the rough 


canvas-like sheaths of their branch ends, have given lodging and 
support to bird-sown banyan seeds, which as they grew forced their 
into trees, have covered the palm stem with their roots and branches. 
On the shore about 100 yards east of the pier, under some trees, 
are the remains of a statue of Shiv and of another figure apparently 
an attendant. The remains of old bricks and pieces of white stone 
seem to show that this was the site of a small temple or shrine. 
About 200 yards further to the south-east, close to the hill-foot, 
difficult to find among thick brushwood, is a well-carved five-headed 
image of Shiv. This also seems to be the site of an old temple. 
Returning to the approach to the Great Cave, at the top of the flight 
of steps, a terrace, about eighty yards long and forty broad, siitetin 
to the south-east with a pavement about eight feet broad that passes 
to the front of the cave between two ll tile-roofed houses, the 
custodian’s dwelling on the right and the police guard-house onthe 
left. The open terrace, which is shaded by large nim and banyan 
trees, commands a view of the well-wooded slope of the east Elephanta 
hill and beyond in the north-east the Belapur ranges. To the north, 
beyond the brushwood-covered slope the bare rice fields and 
mangrove-fringed shore, is a belt of bright sea about two miles broad, 
and over the sea the bare but gracefully rounded hill of Trombay. 












, indian Antiquary, V, 70, 72, 277; VIL. 184; VEIL 242; LX. 44. Asiatic Rew 
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Places of Interest. 
y ELEPHANTA. 
Great Cave, 
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To the west are the rocks of Butcher’s Island, and across a broad 
stretch of sea the long low line of Bombay. 

In front of the cave an open wooden railing encloses an entrance 
passage thirty-six yards long, broadening from nine yards at the 
railing to eighteen yards at the cave steps. On either side, a rocky 
bank rises to a rugged tree-fringed front about forty feet high, the 
upper twenty fect a bare rough scarp and the lower twenty feet the 
cave mouth, with two pillars and two pilasters about fifteen feet 
high, on a four feet high plinth. Over the front, across the whole 
breadth of the cave mouth, ran an eave of rock sbout four feet deep. 


At first view the inside of the cave seems full of a confusing number 


of lines of plain massive pillars running at right angles, with side 
aisles and porches leading to open courtyards. On the right centre 
of the hall the lines of pillars are broken by a raised and walled 
shrine or chapel, and in the south wall are dark recesses filled with 
groups of colossal figures. 

The cave is most easily understood by looking at it as forming 


two pa a central hall about ninety feet square, and four aisles or 


vesti 
walls of each aisle have recesses filled with ups of colossal figures, 
and, except the west aisle which is partly filled by the walled shrir 
the roofs are supported by two rows of two pillars and two pilaster 
The side aisles, like the north aisle, lead to open courts, and the 
south aisle leads to the recesses in one of which stands the mighty 
three-headed bust, one of the finest pieces of sculpture in India, 
The central hall has, on the north and south, two outer rows each of 
four pillars and two pilasters, and, mside, in the centre of the hall 
two rows of three pillars each, and to the right between the centre 
and the west aisle, the shrine or chapel which occupies the space 
of four pillars or about ninety-five feet round. 

Of the original total of twenty-six pillars and sixteen pilasters, 
eight of the pillars are destroyed and others are much injured. 
As neither the floor nor the roof of the cave is level, the pillars 
vary in height from fifteen to seventeen feet. They are strong and 
massive, of considerable elegance, and well suited to their position 
and use. With a general sameness there is some variety of size and 
ornament. All have a square shaft about three feet four inches 
each way, rising eight feet or nearly half the total height. The 
upper sixteen inches of this shaft is bound by a slightly raised 
bandage of thesame shape, The next two inches are octagonal, and, 
in all the columns within the square of the temple and in the west 
porch, on the shoulders thus formed, sit small figures of Ganesh or 
some other spirit. Above the shoulders is a band seven inches broad, 
cnt in thirty-two shallow flutes, and above the fluted band is an eiht 
cornered belt about six inches broad. From this belt springs a three 
feet peas! fluted neck narrowing from three feet one inch to two feat 
nine inches, the flutes ending in outstanding cusps under a thin- 
headed torus, and over this a second line of cusps stand ont 
and curve outwards under a thin fillet. On the fillet rests the 
squeezed cushion-shaped capital, one foot nine and a half inches thick 
and standing out about sixteen inches from the face of the pillar ; 


es, each sixteen feet deep and fifty-four feetlong. The side 
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“the middle bound by a narrow flat band which breaks its sixty-four Chapter IV. 
flutes, Above is a round neck, three inches deep, andthena square PlacesofInterest. — 

| This last and the bracket it supports are clear copies of wooden Great Cave. 

| details, The bracket slopes upwards on each side to the lintel 

in a series of fanciful scrolls divided, or jomed, by a band over their 

middle. The lintels, which are imitations of wooden beams, run | 

generally from east to west across the cave, the exceptions being i; 

the lintels over the east and west entrances, and those joining the 

two inner pillars of the east portico, and the two pillara in front of 

the east face of the shrine. Almost the only other architectural 
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features are the door side-posts, and the bases, under the front and We 
sides of the main cave and under some of the sculptured 4 
compartments. ae 

The sculptures may be best examined by beginning with the © Th Trimurti, 
groups in the south wall of the central hall. Then takinprshe groups | = 
in the east aisle which form a pair, then those in the west aisle, and a 
lastly those in the north aisle. Of the groups in the south wall <7 
the most striking is the famous colossal three-headed bust that faces “ 
the north entrance, It stands on a base about two feet nine inches “y 
high, in a recess ten and a half feet deep, exclusive of two and a half “ag 
feet the thickness of the front pilasters. The opening between the s 


pilasters is only fifteen and a half feet, but inside of them the recess 
Decadene to twenty-one feet six inches. The bust represents Shiv, 
: who is the leading character in all of the groups in the cave, The front 
face is Shiv in the character of Brahma the creator, the east face a 
(visitor’s left) is Shiv in the character of Rudra the destroyer, and | 
the west face (visitor's right) is Shiv in the character of Vishnu the 
preserver. In the corners of the opening, both in the floor and in , 
the lintel, are holes as if for door-posts, and in the floor isa groove ~ ig 
as if for a screen or perhaps for a railing. 
The bust is seventeen feet ten inches high. At the level of the ' 
eyes the three heads measure twenty-two feet nine inches round ; 4s 
and the greatest breadth, between the wrists of the two side figures, "hg 
| is twenty-two feet. The middle face (Brahma’s) is four feet four | 
. inches long, the east face (Rudra’s) 1s about five feet, and the west 
' face (Vishnu’s) is four feet one inch. 
The expression of the heavy-lipped central face is mild and peace- 
ful.. The breast is adorned with a necklace of large stones or pearls, 
and below it is a deep richly-wrought breast ornament, whose lower 
border is festooned perhaps with pearls. In his left hand Brahma 
holds a citron, an emblem of the womb. The right hand is broken, 
bot the rough piece of rock was probably cut into the form ofa 
roll of manuscript representing the Vedas." A thick ring encircles 
the wrist. The earsare slit and drawn down, a sign of a composed 
placid mind. From each ear hangs a jewelled ornament, that in 
the right ear (visitor's left) in the style known as the tiger-head 





1 This hand was broken asesrly as 15355. Dom Jodo de Castro remarks, ‘The third 
hand holds a pointed globe (the citron) and the last has been broken so that it um 
- impossible to make out what symbol he held." Prim. Rot. da Costa da India, 65-69. 
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G4 DISTRICTS. 
or vyighra kundal, a tiger’s head and forelegs holding 


. earring : 
st, three hanging garlands, and that in the left ear (visitor's right) 
the : 


@ alligator or maker kundal earring, whose broken tail may still 
be traced. The head-dress consists cf the hair raised in the jata or 
dome-coil style, with on the top of the hair a royal tiara in three 

ieces, one over each ear, and the richest in the centre in the fame- 
Pe we kirtimukh style, most tastefully designed and most beautifully 
cary’ 2 

The face to the left or east is Shiv as Rudra or the destroyer. 
The brow has an oval swelling above the nose hee | a third 
eye. The eyebrows are somewhat twisted and slightly depressed 
towards the nose. The nose is Roman and the upper lip is 
covered with a moustache, the month is slightly open with an 
amused, perhaps bhang-intoxicated look, showing the tip of the 
tongue and perhaps atusk or long tooth.! Theright hand is heldin 
front of the breast, and he smiles at a cobra which is coiled round 
his wrist and with outstretched hood looks himin the face. Rudra’s 
hair, like Brahma’s, is rolled in the jata form, and he has a similar 
but lower tiara over the hair. Among his ornaments are some of 
the liar symbols of Shiv, human skull over the left temple ; 
a leaf of the Gloriosa superba, (M.) kalaldvi, (Sk.) léngali ; a branch 
apparently of the milk-bush ; twisted snakes instead of hair, and, 
high up, a cobra erect with outstretched hood. The back part of 
the head ornament seems unfinished. Behind the tiara the rock is 
cut into a shallow recess, roughly divided into two narrow strips 
one lower than the other. 3 

The right or west face has generally been considered to be 
Shiv in the character of Vishnu, the preserver, holding a lotus flower 
in his right hand, The face is gentle and placid, much like and 
almost a8 feminine as most of the sculptares of Pérvati, The hair 
falls from under the head-dress in neatly curled ringlets like 
Parvati's hair and like the hair on the female side of Ardhandri_ the 
half-man half-woman statue. The tastefully ornamented pearl- 
festooned tiara, which is lower than that of the central figure, is also 
more hke the female side of Ardhandri’s head-dress than any head- 
dress among the sculptures. Over the temple is an ornament like 
a large lotus leaf, and, above the leaf, near where the side and the 
central head join, is a lotus flower. In front is a twig of the 
Jonesia asoka, or ashok tree. From the ear projects what was 
probably part of a large jewel. On the walls of the recess are 
traces of the cement painted with water colours with which, 
according to De Couto (1603), the whole cave was covered. The 











‘It is believed that Shiv's third eye, the jadna chakehwy, or of knowledge 
‘was eases — ee - the get in a vertical position, Se etereee third 
eye that at the end of time fire is to burst and waste the world. _ dit Bhagvanlal 
doubts if the mark Peer teagan af the month is a tusk, ee a | ; 

ae meaning of Kudra’s expression is disputed. Mr. Erskine (Eom. Lit. | 
Trana, IIT, 232, New, Ed.) detected the marks of habitual “ak Capt. hae 
Hall (Fragments, IIL. 230-236) saw no signs of anger rather of mirth, aa if he were 
x a done make, Sie ary; is ae turned up and the cheeks dimpled 

a ve ACL a, uh Ble His characte Li ris | iow e “al 
smile. The descri ption fm the toxt is Pundit Bhagvinlal a S| tee 
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bust shows no sign of colour. If they were coloured, Brahma was 
white, Rudra black, and Vishnu red. . 
On each side of the Trimurti recess is a pilaster with broken 
guards or doorkeepers. The warder on the visithr’s right, who 
is twelve feet nine inches high, is less damaged than the other. 
Round the high cap is a double coronal of plates, pointed above, 
the lower plates being smaller and the upper rising from 
within them. On each side between the lower plates is a crescent 
with a star between its tips. Behind the upper plates the cap 
looks like a deep cengled leaf, probably, as in the tiara of the 
central head, intended to represent rolls of twisted hair. The 
doorkeeper’s ears are large, and a pendant from the head-dress falls 
behind the head. The left arm leans on the head of a dwarf, and 
the hanging central fingers of the left hand are held between the 
finger and thumb of the right hand. Both arms are adorned with 
round bracelets. “here was a necklace of round beads; a band 
pe over tho left shoulder behind the hands and round the right 
ip, a girdle bound his middle, and the ends of his robe hung by 
the right side. The dwarf, who is one of Shiv’s gans or sprites, 
stands about seven feet high. His hair is close-cropped, he wears 
a necklace, and a belt is folded across his stomach, His right hand 
is raised to his breast ; the left is broken above the elbow. . N, 
The east doorkeeper, who is thirteen fect six inches high, is EY 
more defaced than the other. In 1766 the figure seems to have | 4 
wanted only part of the left arm and right leg with the left: foot ; 
now little remains except the head and shoulders. The tiara is 
broader-topped than that on the other figure and every part of it is 
carved with minute care. In front of the upper plate is the 
grotesque fame-face or kirtimukh; the lower plats is carved to 
represent a flower over jewels, and other flowers. on each side, 
whilst the band that encircles the brow consists of three rows of 
pearls or jewels from beneath which the hair crops out. The 
shell-like wrinkles of the crown of the cap are beautifully worked, 
and from the cap on the left the hair hangs in separate ringlets. 
From the back stands out a fan-shaped frill ike a small Elizabethan 
ruff? In the ears are heavy earrings, that on the visitor's nght 
supported by a band passing over the ear. The lips are thick and 
the face placid, and round the neck the folds of a band pass behind 
the ear to the head-dress which it secures. He wears a necklace of 
larze round beads, a thick fillet falls asa festoon from his shoulders ; 
and round the upper part of each arm he wears a bracelet in 
the form of a snake twisted fully twice round, the ends being left 
free. The right arm is bent just above the head of the attendant 
sprite or gan, and the hand appears to have been open u wards In 
front of the side. Below the navel a string was kuotted in front, 
and about the loins wasa girdle, with a robe passing from the 
right hip over the left thigh, the ends hanging at the side. The 
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1 Miebuhr's Voyage en Arabie, IT. 2G. ' 
* This frill ia more clearly shown in the figure worshipping Shiv in the compartment 
to the west of the Trimaurti. | 
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66 DISTRICTS. Fa 
sprite or gan on his right was about six feet one inch high, and the 
right leg of the doorkeeper was advanced so as to admit the 
sprite’s arm behind it, so that his left hand and le _were seen 
between the legs of the doorkeeper. His right hand, which is now 
broken, was laid on his breast. His head-dress seems to have 
been a tight fitting cap, with a circle of three jewels over the brow, 
and three tags of cloth hanging behind. <A scarf passes across his 
shoulders over the arm and falls on each side over his thi hs. ~ 
He has a band or loincloth, earrings, bracelets, anda necklace 
from which hangs a tortoise, He stands half crouching, with 
outstanding eyes, thick lips, and looks up to the doorkeeper with an 
odd smile and outthrust tongue. sp 
The compartment to the west or visitor’s right of the Trimurti 
is thirteen feet wide by seventeen feet one inch high, with a base 
rising two feet six inches from the floor. The leading figuresare 
Shiv and Parvati on his left. The figure of Shivis sixteen feet — " 
high, and has four arms, of which the two to the left are broken. 
He has a high cap with three-pointed plates rising out of its band ~~ 
and a smaller plate in front of the band on the forehead. Between _ 
these is a crescent over each temple. From the crown rises a cup % 
or shell in which isa singular three-headed female figure, with  — 
broken arms, probably representing the three sacred rivers Ganga, 
Jamna, and Sarasvati.! Shiv wears a necklace, the usual open 
armlets, heavy bracelets, and earrings. An ornamented girdle binds 
his waist, from under which his garment hangs and is brought 
round the right side, and tied ina knot outside of the left thig 
Over his left shoulder a sacred thread hangs in front of his 
pene side and passes over his right arma. e back right hand 
holds a snake, the tail hangin upon the arm, while the body passes 
behind his back and the cobra’s expanded hood is raised ontside 
his left shoulder. The front right hand which is damaged is raised 
as if to command attention. The back left hand, which is broken 
above the wrist, appears to have passed across Parvati’s breast, 
and with one of the fingers to have touched her under the chin ; 
the other, which has but lately been broken, rested on the head of 
a sprite who seems to stagger under its weight. ‘This sprite, whose — 
head is thickly covered with curly or matted hair, wears a 
waistbelt and a loincloth, and holds a fly-whisk in his left hand and 
a small cobra in his right. He carriesa bundle on his back and has a 
tortoise hanging from his neck, 
‘On Shiv’s left stands Parvati, about twelve feet four inches high, 
with a frontlet from under which the hair comes out in small curls, 
The head-dress rises in tiers, and has a pointed plate in front, 
and behind the neck on the right side is a cushion, perhaps of hair, 
She wears heavy earrings of different shapes, several necklaces, 
broad armlets and bracelets, a girdle with an ornamented clasp, 


' The Ganga or 3 cokes fabled to flow from Shiv’s hair, and the three heads 


probably represent the he chief streams, the Go Jamna, and Sarasvati, which, 
according to Hindu geography, form at A ! “the a ; St ie 
plaited locks, Triveni Sangam, Mena the sacred meeting of the three 
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and heavy anklets. Her dress comes over the right leg, the corner . 


falling to the ankle and then passing over the left leg, and a loose 
robe hangs over her right arm, With her right hand ahe seems to 
touch the fly-whisk in the sprite’s hand or leans on the bundle on 
his back; her left hand is over the head of a female sprite who wears 
large elliptical earrings, a huge back-knot of hair, richly carved 
anklets, and a robe of which the corner falls in front. Over her 
left shoulder she carries Parvati’s dressing-case fastened by cords 
or straps. 

On Shiv’s right are Brahma and Indra. Brahma has four hands, 
one of the right hands holding a lotus, the other touching his breast ; 
one of the left hands appears to have held a rod or the roll of the 
Vedas, and the other perhaps his sacrificial butter-vessel. His lotus 
seat is borne by five swans. Close to his left, Indra, on his 
elephant, holds up his left hand towards Shiv. On Parvati's left 
is Vishnu, on his half-man half-bird carrier Garud. His back 


right hand holds a mace or club, the front right hand is broken ; 


i 


the front left hand rests on his knee, and the back left hand 
holds his discus. He wears armlets and a necklace, and his feet 
rest in the Garud’s hands who has wig-like hair, no moustaches, and 


‘acobra knotted round his neck. The figures below Brahma on 


Shiv’s right are much defaced. Next to him and in front is a male, 
probably the king who ordered the making of the cave. He wearsa 
waistcloth and kneels on his right knee with his arms crossed on 


his breast and a dagger or knife at his right side, Round his head 


is a band with a large rosette or frill behind, and, from under the 
band, the hair falls to his shoulders in three lines of ringlets.’ 
Behind him stands a female -whisk bearer with anklets and 
wristlets, holding a flower in her left hand raised towards her cheek. 
Behind her isa taller woman with broad armlets and thick anklets, 

hose hands and face are broken; and at the back of the taller 
woman and above the fly-whisk bearer is the head of a figure with 
curly hair, holding in-the left hand what may have been an offering. 
Above Brahma are clouds on which are six figures, the largest a 
male with high head-dress and double necklace sips Son x Fa 
fall of flowers to throw on Shiv. Immediately before and behind 


‘him are female figures. Nearer Shiv's head are two males, one of 


them a bearded ascetic ; and behind the rest is another male with 
a moustache, Above Parvati are six figures, similarly disposed, all 
flying or floating on clouds, the female behind the larger figure 
having a heavy back-knot of hair and a richly carved belt, 

In the corresponding compartment to the visitor’s left or east of 
the Trimurti many figares are grouped round a gig: ntic four-armed 
half-male half-female, representing Ardhandri or At handrishvar, that 
is the god who combines the active or manlike, that is Shiv, and the 
passive or womanlike, that is Uma, rinciplesin nature. This figure 
which is sixteen feet nine inches high leans to the right or male side, 








1 'The cirly hair, the frill, and the head-dress worn by this figure are found only 
in scniptures ranging between the fourth and the eighth centuries. They are 
Sassanian in style, Pandit Bhagvanlal. 
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68 DISTRICTS. 
and resta on the bull, nandi, with one of its four arms. The head-dress 


is the usual high tiara with two heavy folds falling to the shoulder 
on the left or female side. The right side has a crescent. On the left 
side the hair falls along the brow in a series of small neatly carved 
ringlets, while on the night there is a line of knobs along the ander 
edge of thecap. ‘The right ear is drawn down and has only one ring, 
the left has a jewel in the upper part and a large ring in the lobe. 
The girdle is drawn over the hips and is tiedat the left side where 
the ends hang down. The male arms have twisted open @ 


and thick wristlets, that on the front hand bemg knobbed as if set 


with jewels ; the female arms have broad armlets and a long solid 


bracelet with thick jewelled rings at the ends. The back pair of 
hands is in fair aroha: the right holds the cobra and has 
tt 


a ring on the little finger; the left holds a metal mirror and has 
rings on the middle and little fingers. The front left hand which 
is broken, seems to have hung iowa and held the lower part of 
the goddess’s robe, which hangs in folds over both herarms. The 
front right arm rests with the elbow on the hump and the hand on 
the left horn of the bull. The head of the bull, Shiv’s carrier, is in 
fair order, the face being two feet seven inches long. 

The lower part of this group, which is about sixteen feet wide, 
ia much damaged, owing partly to decay partly to violence. The 


figures on the visitor's left are connected with Shiv and those on 





the right with Parvati. Besides the usual sprites or at 
they include some of the more notable Hindu deities. 


ATU 


the back left or Parvati’s arm (the visitor's right), riding on his 


carrier the eagle or Garud,' is a four-armed Vishnu ; the front left 
hand seems to have rested on his knee, the other is raised and holds 
his diseus; both right hands are broken. Vishnu sits on the 


shoulders of Garnd, who holds him by the ankles. On Garnd’s” 
forehead 1s the Vaishnav sect mark, and his large ontstretched — 


left wing may be clearly traced. Below is a woman bearing a 
fly-whisk. Her head-dress is carved with minute detail and has a 


erescent on the left side, and a back-knot of hair decked with 


flowers. She has large earrings and a triple necklace. Beside her 
are two dwarfs, and on her ‘left is another woman whose robe falls 
over her left arm, and a sash or belt, perhaps the edge of a jacket, 
crosses the breast from each shoulder to the opposite hip. She 
wears thick Vini-like anklets, and carries in her left hand the 
dainty Pirvati’s dressing-case. Between Garud and the central 
figure is the bust of a woman holding a flower in her left hand; 
above this are two curly-haired figures, one of them Varun riding 
his alligator. Behind Vishnu are a man and a woman, and under 
them a dwarf standing on a cloud and holding a fly-whisk. 





' Garad is half-eagle half-man, generally with wings and a beaked human face, 
He is the son op roe ill Vinabe and younger brother of Aruna, the legless 
charioteer of the sun and the personification of dawn. Garud, whois of incomparable 
ewiftness and has exquisitely beautiful plumage, married a beantiful woman named 
ect rgb ct inp snakes, the serpent tribes feared that his children 

wee eak them up, and waged war against him, Garud destroyed all the suakes cept 
ome cobra, which he Wore 44 a sack lone. = ae fy 











On the right or Shiv side of Ardhandri (visitor’s left), and on a 


Vedas. He is decked ‘with earrings, two necklaces, bracelets, and 
a robe which passes over his left shoulder and breast. In a recess 
between Brahma and the uplifted right arm of Ardhandri is Indra 
riding on the heavenly elephant. In his left hand is the thunderbolt 
d in his right what may have been an elephant. goad. Between 
Beatie is a figure, perhaps Kubera the god of wealth, 
high-capped male figure wsbably ‘Kértikeya Sy cane 
igh-capped e figure, probably Kartikeya wi is spear or 
shakii. e He has earrings which differ on exher side, a necklace, 
armlets like those on the other male figures, bracelets, a girdle, and 
a pendant from his cap hanging on his left shoulder. - Between this 
figure and the bull is a woman with a fly-whisk resting on her 
_ shoulder, and behind her is a dwarf and another woman whose head 
has been destroyed. In the upper pe of the compartment are 
thirteen figures of sprites and attendants. Those to the visitor's left 
are borne on clouds, and one of them has a dagger by his side. 
Behind him is a woman holding a round object in her left hand ; 
and behind her is an ascetic, ee a Siddha, very lean, with a long 
beard, and an offering in his left hand ; lastly, behind the Siddha, is 
a small broken female figure. On the right is another ascetic with 
an offering in his hand and curiously twisted hair. Two figures hold 
part-broken garlands touching the head of Ardhandri, and on the 
Pit are two larger male figures also holding wreaths of heavenly 


Passing east the much damaged group in the south wall of the 
east aisle or portico ee a scene between Shiv and Parvati who 
is in a pet or mana. ‘They are seated on the holy hill of Kailas and 
are both adorned as in the other sculptures. Shiv’s four arms are 
all broken, as also are his crown and the disc or nimbus behind his 
head. His armlets are of the usual spiral form with open ends, his 
eacred thread lies across his shoulders, and part of his robe comes 
over his knees, Parvati, her face turned slightly away, is seated at 
his left and wears a tassel hanging between her breasts from a thick 
twisted necklace, the same as in the marriage group. Over the left 
arm, and on the right thigh and leg her garments may still be traced. 
Behind her right shoulder stands a female figure with a child 
astraddle on her left hip, perhaps a nurse carrying Shiv’s son 
Kartikeya, who is also called Skanda and Mahasena the war-god. 
On Parvati’s left stands a female attendant, and further off, a 
larger male figure who seemingly held his right hand to his breast 
and rested his left on the side-knot of his robe. Behind Shiv’s 
right shoulder is another female with a fly-whisk, and at his feet 
(now headless) his faithful follower Bhringi worn to a skeleton. 
Behind Bhringi stands a tall figure, with the usnal high head-dress, 
earrings, necklace, and robe covering his left arm to the wrist, and 












Ardhandrishodr. — 


level with Vishnu and Garud are Indra and Brahma. Brahma 1s pigecs of Interest. 
seated on o lotus throne borne by five wild swans. Three of his at 
four faces are visible, the fourth is hidden as it faces backwards. 
He has four hands, the back right hand holding a lotus, the front 
right hand broken, the front left hand with a sacrificial butter-pot 
and the back left hand with a broken ladle, or perhaps a roll of the 
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stands a three-feet high dwarf, with his arms crossed, B ee 

in front of the hill on which the chief figures rest, the sculpture is — 
so defaced that little can be made out.. Under Parvati is the holy 
bull, and at his left shonlder a face with a wig such as is elsewhere 


A aa i 





| 


given to Garud. Below the bull are two animal figures, perhaps 
monkeys. It 1s impossible to say how the léft side was filled, The 
rock over the heads of Shiv and Parvati “Gs carved into patterns, — 
irregular frets on an uneven surface, representing the rocks of Kailés. 

On clouds on either side are the usual heavenly spirits, perhaps 

Gandharvas and Apsaras, rejoicing and scattering flowers. Someof 
the male figures have curly wigs and on each side is a skeleton-like 
ascetic, one of whom has a basket in his left hand while he scatters 
flowers with his right. On the roof is a small fat figure, which may 

be Ganesh, Shiv’s second son. ' iy. 

_ Crossing to the north of the portico isacompanion groupin which 
Shiv and Piirvati again appear seated together in Kailds. Shiv’s 
brow-knob.or third eye is clearly marked, his cap which is cleverly 
carved bears the crescent and has a dise behind it, afd hehas large 
hanging earrings. He had eight arms, all of which are more or less) 


broken.. Two of them rested on the heads of attendants, and inone _ 
of the back right hands he held.the trident, the head of which — 
remains. Qn his right sat Parvati, with her face turned towards — I 
Shiv, but little except her trunk is left. On each side of the compart- _ 
ment is a large figare somewhat like the door-keepers round the 
chief ling shrine, except that they have knobs on their brows, and — 
that the figure to the visitor's right has a skull prominently carved _ 
on the forehead and snakes coming round from behind his left — 
shoulder, The same brow-knob oceurs on the forehead of servanta 
of Shiv in other compartments at Elephanta. To the left of Shiv 
are several figures all more or less defaced ; Shiv leans his hand on 
the head of one of them, and in front near his foot is the famili 
hollow-ribbed Bhringi. ‘On Bhringi’s left, and in front of the 
large figure behind the pilaster, is the elephant-headed Ganesh 
or Ganapati.' Under the group is a back view of the ten-headed  _ 
Ravan, king of Lanka or Geston: His ten heads are entirely broken 
off and only a few of his twenty arms can be traced. Besidehim 
there were perhaps some demons as at Elura. Above Shiv are 
numerous figures, one almost a skeleton; on his left is Vishnu on 
Garud, and m a recess is a couched figure of Parvati’s tiger. 

These two groups in the eastern ula dMtaaiaata the story that once: 
Parvati getting into a pet, turned her face away from Shiv. While 
she was still angry, Ravan, chancing to pass near Kailds and enraged 
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' The Purdns have more than one story to explain Ganesh's elephant head | 
According to one secount Ganesh quarrelled with Vishna, and was winning po ee = 
Shiv interposed and cut off his head. This so enraged Ganesh's mother Parvati that — 
she performed Atsterities Bo extreme that they threatened to upset the whole order 
could nowhere be found, and in their haste it was replaced by the head of an 
Pe pent the first animal they chanced to meet. Another account says that when the " 

A were called to see the infant deity, Shani or Saturn, knowing ibe haneful effect 
of his glance, refused to look at the child, till Parvati, taking it asan insult, provoked 

to cast his eyes on Ganesh whose head was at once reduced to ashe. 
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that it should stop his progress, clasped the hill in his arms and 
shook it. Parvati felt the hill move, and ran for protection to 
Shiv’s arms, who, according to one story, stamped Ravan under his 
foot, or, according to another story, blessed him for stopping 
Parvati’s fit of ill-temper. 

_ Crossing the cave towards the west aisle is the central shrine or 
chapel, which fills spac equal to that enclosed by four colamns. It 
is entered by four side doors, each approached by six steps, which raise 
the floor of the shrine eight feet eight inches above the hall floor. 
The eight giant doorkeepers, from fourteen fect ten inches to fifteen 
feet two inches high, that stood guard at the sides of each door, are 
"sae: except the one on the cast side of the sonthdoor. This 
figure, who wears a somewhat peculiar head-dress, has a large skull 
carved above his forehead, the parted lips showing the teeth,a single 
bead necklace, earrings, plain twisted armlets and thick wristlets. 
He rests on the right leg, and the knee of the left is a little bent. 
The right shoulder hangs down parallel to the body, and the upturned 
_ hand, held opposite the navel, strains under the weight of a massive 

globe. The left hand rests on the knot of the robe on the outside of 
the left thigh. The muscles of the left thigh and the knee-pan are 
particularly well carved. The calfless unshapely legs are probably 
_ true to the local model. The keeper on the west side of the same 

door is much broken, but the neck jewels, head-dress, and armlets 
have been elaborately carved. Except the face which is broken, the 
keeper on the south side of the east door is nearly whole. The turban 
of the other figures; the earrings are large; the end of the turban 
eloth is plaited into a circular frill behind the head, and the sacred 
thread is formed of twisted strands of beads or pearls. The end 
of the robe which hangs by his left side is well carved. The keeper 





on the north side of the same door has lost his legs and forearms, 


and is damaged about the nose, The head is finely carved with a 
rich band round the brew, and rich large plates that rise from the 
brow and hide the turban except the frilled end at the back. The 
hair falls from under the cap to the shoulders in four sets of neatly 
carved curls; the armlet on the left arm is broad, passing twice 
round, and jewelled at the ends and in the middle ; the right forearm 
has been raised ; and the sacred thread is of twisted strands of beads 


or pearls, | 

bn the enst side of the north door isa similar figure with the 
head-dress falling on the left side im five thin overlapping folds. 
The keeper on the west side is less defaced, and leans his left 
elbow on the head of a bushy-haired sprite, He has a ribbon 
tied round his waist, and a cobra comes over his right shoulder and 
raises its head in front. The doorkeeper has a large round ear- 
ring in the right, and a smaller ring in the left ear. A thick mass, 
as of twisted cords, hangs on the right side of the head from the 
top of the cap, and on the left side is the frill. On the cap are two 
crescents. Behind the head is a disc or shield ; and under the usual 
bead necklace is a breast ornament; while the robe falls in clean-cut 
folds over the right hip and thigh. Both keepers on this side 
have their right hands raised. 
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, | Chapter XIV. The figure on the sonth side of the west door has a very elaborate 
a Places of Interest, beed-dress secured by a folded tie round the neck; he hasa 


| crescent above each temple ; a frill behind the head on the left side; 
U Eteriasta. snd the top of the cap and the heavy roll that falls over on tho 
~~ ihe Ling Chapel, right side are carved with open flowers and strands of cord or hair. 


* e breast ornament, the sacred thread with its fastening on the 
“< left breast, and the broad jewelled waistband that held up the 
5 covering on the loins, have been wrought with much skill, The 


lower part of the figure is gone. The lower part of the companion 
ce a the north side, eith the sprite at his right side is alao 
entirely destroyed. He has a crescent over the right temple, and on 
E- the left side of the head, and otherwise resembles the last, though 
Py. the details are somewhat plainer. These statues are snc 
Z best pieces of carving in the cave. | 
= The doors into the shrine have plain side-posts with two plain bands 
cn round them, Inside, both in the floor and roof, are the sockets of 
. door posts. The chamber is perfectly plain inside. The east side 
< measures nineteen feet four inches, and the west twenty feet two 
inches, the north measures nineteen feet three inches, and the south 
eighteen feet four inches. In the middle of the room stands a basa, 
or altar nine feet nine inches square, moulded like the base node 
the Trimurti and other sculptures, and about three feet high. In 
the centre is a ling, cut from a harder and closer grained 
than the cave rock. The lower end of the ling is two feet ten 
inches square, and is fitted into a hole in the . The upper 
pe is round, two feet ten inches in diameter, about three feet 
high and rounded above. The frame, or shilunkha, is somewhat 
=a hollowed to hold the water, oil, and butter poured on it by the 
eal mesabipper, which were carried off by a broken spout on the north 
: side. 
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a To the west of the shrine is the western aisle or portico, which 

Rr still has in the roof some traces of the ‘ beautiful mosaic workmanship’ 

* mentioned by De Couto (1603). , 

- Marriage of Shie The group in the compartment in the south wall of this aisle or 
and Pdrcat portico represents the marriage of Shiv and Pérvati, Parvati standing 


oat on Shiv’s right, a position which a Hindu wife rarely hole 

: occ weddin g hari bers sata - 

fhe group is unfortunatel atly damaged. Of Shiv’s fom 

2 hands only the front left fae roma etre, and the whole ob sGE 
ie right leg is gone. He wears the usual tiara crowned by coils of 
a hair, and behind the cap has an oval nimbus-like disc. On his 
“— right arm appears his shouldercloth, and he hasa band abont his 
an waist which comes over his right hip and is knotted at his left 
“5 side, his left hand rests on the knot, while the ends hang loosely 
ee down. His sacred thread hangs from his left shoulder, passing to 
4 ia ta and i pact ator : 
vati or Uma, who is eight feet six inches high, is one of th 
i best proportioned and most carefully carved figures fathe cave "Hee 


bead-dress is lower than Shiv’s head-dreas, the hair escapes in li 
curls from under a broad jewelled fillet, and behind the beet io a lars 
*L back-knot of hair. She wears heavy earrings and several nec oo 
. from one of which a string ends in front in a tassel, Except for 
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ornaments her body is bara above the waist. The robe that hangs 


from her waist is shown by a series of slight depressions between inns GER '? 


| the thighs. She slightly inclines her head, as if bashful, and is 
being pushed forward by a large male figure, possibly her father 
HimAlaya, who lays his right hand on her right shoulder while his 
left hand holds a necklace of beads near her ear. Both her hands 

| are broken. The righé was laid in Shiv’s right, as it is in a similar 
sculpture at Elura, ~*~ . 

. At Shiv’s left,-cronching on his hams, is the much-shattered 
three-faced figure of Brahma who acted as marriage priest. Behind 
Brahma stands Vishnu with four hands and a peculiar cylindrical 
cap from under which his hair appears im abundant curls. In his 
front right hand he holds a lotus and in the back left hand the discus ; 

the other two hands are broken, On the extreme right sfands a. 

- woman, who may be Mena the mother of Parvati. | 
On Parvati's right stands a female fly-whisk bearer with neck- 

laces, pendant earrings, and holding her robe m her left hand. 

| Behind her is a larger male figare with a plain cap and hair curled 
like a barrister’s wig. A large crescent behind his neck shows 
him to be Chandra or the moon. He bringsa great round pot, 
gerhaps of nectar, for the marriage ceremony. Above Shiv'’s head 
isa male between two females, all with damaged heads, and above 
them two smaller figures. On the other side are six more figures, 









‘probably Siddhas, and Bhringi next to Shiv’s head, with a small 
| figure on the roof. | 
The main figure in the group at the north end of this aisle is Bhairay 
or perhaps Virbhadra, a terrible form which Shiv assumed on 
hearing from his first wife Sati that he was not asked to attend 
a sacrifice given by her father Daksha. In the Dumar cave at 
-Elura the figure of Bhairav or Virbhadra, which is the same as this 
Elephanta figure, has lost only one arm. At his left isa seated 
Sati with her left hand on her bosom, terror-struck with the sudden 
change in Shiy’s appearance. Beside Sati is afly-whisk bearer as in 
Elephanta. 
| ‘This is one of the most remarkable sculptures in the cave. Tho 
central figure, which is mach damaged below, stands about eleven 
| anda half feet high. He isin the act of running, the left foot raised 
higher than the right. He wears a high much carved head-dress, 
with a roff on the back, a skull and cobra over the forehead, and the 
crescent high onthe right, The expression of the face seems fierce 
and passionate. The brow skin is wrinkled ina frown over the eyes, 
the eyes are swollen, and the teeth are set showing a long hangin 
‘tusk at the right corner of the mouth. Over the left shoulder and 
across the thigh hangs a rosary of human heads. He wears a waist- 















. These floating figures are heavenly attendants. The males are known as 
Gandharvas or heavenly choristers, Vidyadbaras or fairies, and Yakshas or demigods ; 
the females are Aj Vidydadharis, and Yakshis, the word Apsaras cong commonly 
sed to include all three classes, The Siddhas or heavenly ascetics, all of whom are 
pales, are believed to live in mid-air between the earth and the sun. All of these 
pavenly attendants strew flowers or witness the act which the sculpture records. 
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a male and two females below, and above two bearded ascetics, 
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 Ghapter KIV. band, some folds of which hang over the right hip. Both the! 

” Places of Interest. 8"4 five of the eight arms are broken. The front right and let 

“4 | hands were pesos ete | the eile ce in the sixteenth century, and 
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the others have suffered since.' the arms have broad ornament 
under the shoulders and round the wrists. The front right hand — 
(visitor’s left) seems to have hung down and perhaps grasped the butt 
of the long spear that passes in front of the chest to the visitor's mght, 
where it impaled the small human figure which now seems to hang 
in the air. The small figure has lost the head, both arms and one of 
tho legs, the other leg resting on a projecting ledge of rook, The 
second right hand holds a guardless sword ; the third is broken, it 
originally hang down and held a human ‘ Agr left knee as 
in the Dumér cave at Elora, and as noticed by | Couto and by. 
Niebuhr in his drawing. The back night hand is atretched up and 
held an elephant’s skin as a canopy, from which in the left corner 
hangs the slephant’ s head with specially well carved tusk and trank. — 
The front left hand which is broken passed down probably to a 
Sati below, who is gone but traces remain in front of the figure 
of the woman with a fly-whisk; the second left hand hasa snake 
coiled round it and holds a bow! as if to catch the blood falling from | 
the impaled human figure above; the third hand rings a bell; the — 
fourth is stretched up, holding the elephant’s hide as a pages Ne | 
Below, to the spectator’s right, are some fragments of amaleand 
of two female forms. Above them, in a recess, are two ascetica 















with a small figure in front, and above it a female figure. On the — : 


other side below, there have been two dwarfs, and a third figure 
under Shiv. eer Fgh 
Above the screen, in the centre, over the head of the chief figure, 
is a peculiar piece of carving, not unlike the section of a very wide’ 
bottle with a curved groove in the middle of it. A similar form 
appears in some of the other sculptures, but not in so leading a 
position as this, where the figures on each side seem to be paying 
it reverence. It is supposed to be the mystio triliteral syllable aum 
or the linga, but neither explanation is satisfactory, It is mach like 
a Buddhist relic-shrine or daghola with a heavy tee or umbrella 
above. In front of the building ia a curious curved hollow line 
Perhaps it isa Shaiv shrine, and the object of the hollow curved — 
line is to bring out the ling which stands in the centre of the shrine. 
At the foot, on each side, are two small prostrate figures. Over the 
back of each are two figures, apparently worshipping. The pair 
nearest the central carving have uplifted clasped hands ; the next, to 
the visitor’s left, holds a garland; and that to the mght holds his 
hand before his forehead. Both of these, which sre the largest 
figures in the group, have their hair elaborately dressed, and wear 
necklaces, armlets, and other ornaments. Behind each of these 
last is a floating female figure. In front of this compartment may 


Sf epiche peng et ee: is | Ban | 
e chic pe of difference between the Elephanta and the ira Bhairave a 
that in the Elephanta figure the second left hand holds a bowl and the third a bel 
in Elora the second hand bolds the shaft of the spear near the point, and the | 
hand bolds the bowl . 
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be traced the acu of an elephant and some plants, part of the 
painted design that once graced the ceiling. Places of In 


Passing to the north or main entrance, in the west recess, the 
left to one leaving the cave, is a spirited group of Shiv performing 
the idndav or wild religious dance. The recess is ten feet nine 
inches wide at the entrance and fully thirteen feet inside, and eleven 
feet two inches high, The group is raised on a low base. The 
central Shiv, which has been about ten feet eight inches high and 
originally had eight arms, seems within the last century to have 
lost its first right and third left hand. The first right arm passed 
agross the body and rested on the left side; the second was th 
out from the body and the fore-arm has been bent, perhaps, so as to 
bring the hand before the breast, but it is broken off below the elbow ; 
the third arm is broken above the wrist; the fourth which hangs down 
and is broken below the elbow, probably held the khateang or club, 
round the of which a large cobra is twined. The first two arms _ 
on the left side hang down and are broken off near the wrists ; the 
third, which is also broken, is bent up and probably stretched towards 
Parvati’s face ; the fourth is raised above the shoulder. The usual 
high head-dress is secured by a chin strap, and is so delicately 
carved that, as De Couto aye it seems to have been painted rather 
than cut with the chisel. The right thigh is bent upwards, but 
broken off near the knee, and the left leg is entirely gone. The 
armlets have been elaborately wrought, and are still sharp and clear, 
as is also the belt or ribbon round the waist whose end is fastened 
to the skirt of the robe. To the left of Shiv (visitor's right) isa 
fomale figure, six feet nine inches high, probably Parvati. She wears 
the same pendant from the necklace as in the marriage scene and 
other scalptures, large sige rich bracelets, anda girdle with 
carefully carved drapery. Her breast and face have been broken 
away. On her left has been another female figure, but only the 
breast and part of the arm sre left. Above Parvati’s right shoulder 








is a flying female figure. Over this is Vishnu, with his mace in ono + 
remaining hand and the shell in the other, riding on the shoulders of S 
Garud which has lost its head. In front of Vishnu and over the left a 
hand of Shiv isa male figure between two females, and behind these = 
is a fourth figure, of which the face is gone, holding perhaps a . a: 
water-vessel. Over Parvati's left shoulder is Indra on his elephant. ne 

Below, at Shiv’s right, ‘3 the skeleton form of a much defaced - 
Bhringi, Beside it is a part-broken tabor with a female figure 7: 
beating it, Above is Kartikeya with a high cap bearing a crescent 2 
and a skull from the right eye of which a snake is crawling. In his. sabre 
right hand he holds Shiv’s trident which has lost two of its prongs. = 
‘Above the trident-bearer is a fairly entire and still worshipped <a 
Ganesh, who holds in his night hand a club and in bis left a bro ; . 
tusk, To the left of the trident-bearer ia the body of a woman le 
whose dress has been carefully and sharply eut even to its edges on es 
her thigh. Higher, on a flat seat, borne by five swans, ts Brahma Me 
with three heads and four hands, in one of which he holds his . 
sacrificial butter-vessel; the other hands are broken.' Between <7 

2 - ys 
1 De Couto describes Brahma as holding book in his left hand. a 
me 
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Brahma and the head of Shiv are three figures, rs male between two 
females, the inner one holding some object like a dish. Behind 
Brahma are two figures, both probably intended for Shiv devotees 
or sages. The figure next to Brahma wears his hair coiled in the 
jata form on the top of his bead. my Ne 
The group at the east end of the north portico is Shiv as the 
at Yogi. In character and position, and in many of the 
surroundings, this figure resembles the figure of Buddha. 
Unfortunately the group is much defaced, and many details are 
lost. Shiv has had only two arms, both of which are broken at the 
shoulder. He is seated cross-legg@ed on a lotus-seat, and the palms 
of his hands probably rested between the upturned soles of the feet 
as in most images of Buddha and of Jain Tirthankars. The stalk 


of the lotus-seat is, like Buddha’s lotus-seat, held by two Naga 


figures, shown down to the waist. Shiv's crown has been carved 
with wonderful detail. The front plate is minutely graven and 
has three knobs at the top, the central knob round, and side 


ones probably damaged. High on the left side is the crescent > 


from the back of the head ringlets fall on each shoulder ; and at the 


back is the circular frill which has been noticed on other statues. — 


Round the whole is a large aureole. The expression of the face, 
though marred by a broken under-lip and « break under the left eye, 
is calm and unmoved, deep in thought with half-closed g hie be 

This figure represents Shiv doing penance, after the death of his 
first wife Devi or Sati. The scone is laid in the Himalayas. 
Above are the heavenly minstrels; below are attendants tly 
seated among rocks; to the left of Shiv is a plantain-tree wit 
three open and one opening leaf; a sunflower blossoms under his 
leftknee. On each side stands a female fly-whisk bearer, and behind 
each a smaller female figure, so defaced that it is difficult to fix more 
than parts of the outline. Below, on each side of the plantain, 
sit two attendants, one with his ankles crossed. On the opposite 
side sits another with a rosary of rudrdksha, Elmocarpus ganitrus, 
berries. Over the plantam a faceless Vishnu rides on a faceless 
Garud, who has curly hair and wings streaming like ostrich feathers. 
Above Vishnu is a figure ch hsdaabinck perhaps the sun; the head of 
the horse is gone, but the hoof, saddle, saddle-cloth, girth, and 
bridle are distinct. Behind this is an ascetic holding a rosary. 
Between the horseman and Shiv’s head heavenly choristers float in 
the clouds, the edges of the robes over the thighs of two female 
figures being carefully carved. Behind is a fourth faceless figure, 
probably the moon, apparently holding a water-vessel. On the right 
side of the head are three similar figures, a male between two 
females, the male carrying what looks like ashell. Next comes 
a skeleton ascetic, behind whom is a broken-armed Brahma on his 
usual swans. The figure below Brahma is probably Indra, but his 
eenent has disappeared, 

The only remaining parts of the main hall of the Great Cave are 
two cells at the ends ofthe back aisle. They are a little above the 
level of the rest of the cave, and are entered by two doors. Both 
are irregular; thaton the east is eighteen feet one inch.by about 
fifteen feet nine inches, the north and south sides differing by six 
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inches. The other is seventeen feet six inches from north to south, 









sixteen feet three inches. Both are roughly hewn and were 
probably used as store-rooms. . 

“The court-yards to the east and west of the Great Cave 
separate entrances, which have been blocked by earth and rubbish 
cleared out of the hall and the courts. From the eastern aisle or 
portico a neat flight of nine steps, ten feet ten inches wide, leads 
into a court fully fifty-five feet wide, whose separate entrance to 
the north was, about thirty years ago, blocked by earth and stones 
thrown out from the court. south wall of the court is a temple 
with a well-preserved front. The roof of the Great Cave stands out 
about seven feet beyond the line of pillars, and that of the smaller 
temple on the south has similarly overhung the front. The rest 
of the court has always been open. The circle in the middle of 
the conrt, sixteen feet three inches in diameter and raised two or 
three inches above the rest of the floor, probably formed the pedestal 
of a nandi or bull. 

The eave in the south wall of the court is raised on a panelled 
basement about three feet six inches high, which again stands on a 
low platform two feet four inches in height. The front is about 
fifty feet long and rises eighteen and a half feet from the platform. 
It was probably divided into five spaces by four columns and two 
 demi-columns. Of the columns the only traces are the fragments of 

a base and capital at the west end. These pillars were the same in 
style as those of the Great Cave, their bases were three feet 
| square, and they were surmounted, by a plain architrave of two 

fascias, of which a small portion remains. Un the original basement 
are three courses of hewn stone. 

On each side of the steps which lead to this temple is a stone 
tiger or leogriff, sitting on its hind quarters, each with a raised fore- 

w,. The portico of this temple measures fifty-eight feet four mches 

y twenty-four feet two inches. At each end is a chamber, and at the 
hack is a ling shrine, with a passage round it varying from eight 
feet four inches to eight feet nine mches in width. Five low steps 

and a threshold lead into the shrine which is thirteen feet ten inches 
wide and sixteen feet one inch deep. In the middle of the floor 
ctands a low altar, nine feet five inches square with a spout to the 
east. In the middle of the altar is set a lng two feet five inches in 
diameter, and of the same compact stone as the ling in the centre of 
the Great Cave. The shrine door, which has been of a tasteful 
pattern, is much damaged. Outside the two fascias of the jambs 
are two neat pilasters, over the capitals of which runs a neat frieze, 
and round alla crenellated moulding. At the back of the portico, 
near the east end, is a gigantic statue or doorkeeper with two 
attendant demons. ‘The whole is much ruined ; the principal figure 
has had four arms, and the demon on his right stands with his arms 
crossed, and has a knotted snake which twists round him and rears 
its hood under his elbow. Near the west end is a similar statue 
reaching nearly to the roof, with four arms and the usual swelling 
to mark the third eye; he has moustaches and a Roman nose now 
damaged ; his hair is gathered in a dome of coils, and in his left ear 


while the south side measures fourteen feet ten inches and the north ; 
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is a twisted snake. He leans the elbow of his front left hand ona 
ball placed on the head of the demon ; the back hand is raised over 
his shoulder and holds his robe ; the front right hand is broken, and 
the back right hand holdsa snake ; above, on each side of his head, 
is a fat flying cherub-like figure. at 5 
Atthe west end of this portico is a small chapel ten feet ten 
inches deep, by about twenty-five feet wide. It has two pillars 
and two pilasters in front, and the floor being one foot eleven mches 
above the portico floor, it is entered by steps in front of the central 
opening. The pillars and pilasters are ten feet 5} inches in height, 
They are two feet four inches square, and of the same type as the 
pillars in the Great Cave, except that bat have bases 7} inches” 
in depth, and no part of their capitals is fluted. Over the pillan 





runs an entablature two feet eleven ‘inches deep, consisting of five — 
“bands of different breadths, the central band which is one foot 


two inches deep having sunk panels about 11} inches square and 
as much apart. Both the pillars are broken and the northern one 
is almost gone. In the openings into this chapel there has been 
a railing with a door, doubtless in the centre; the mortices for 
the ends of the bars are still visible in the bases and at the top of 
the square portions of the pillars, 54 feet above the floor, ~~ 

The inside of this chapel has been full of sculpture, but the 
figures are broken and covered with a crust of soot. At the south 
end is a large image of Ganesh. A squat figure on his right rests 
his head on Ganesh’s knee, who lays his hand on the figure’s neck, 
Another figure holds an offering, and has a cobra wound round his 


waist. Above are two flying figures, and the usual three on each side, 


as in other sculptures. , | 
At the north end isa standing figure holding in his hand the 
shaft of what was probably a trident. His left hand rests on a 
defaced figure, perhaps a demon. This is doubtless Shiv or 
Shulapdni, the wielder of the trident. On his mght is a swan-borne 
Brahma, Behind him is a monkey-faced dwarf, and above him 
three figures, two of them, aman and a woman, holdin i 


his mace in one of his right hands while the other is open. In 


On the left of Shulapini is Vishnu mounted on Garud, a holding — 
one of his left hands he holds his disens, and in the other his shell — 


resting on the shoulder of Garnd. A male figure below holds the 
stalk of a lotus in his left hand, much as Padmapéni is represented 
in Buddha sculptures. Between him and Shiv is a female attendant 
with a fly-whisk. 

The west wall is nearly filled with a row of ten colossal figures 
standing on a base about two feet seven inches high. Of the ten 
figures seven, perhaps eight, are female figures. The whole frieze 
is terribly defaced. Several of the female figures have aureoles and 
some of them carry children, or have children standing beside them, 
At the north end, visitor’s right, is the elephant-headed Ganpati. 
Next Ganpati is a much defaced figure, perhaps a six-headed 
Kartikeya or war god, three of his heads facing the visitor and three 
not shown as they look back. Next is a female figure with, behind 
her on her right, a staff surmounted by a trident. Closa by the trident 
is a second sign, perhaps an elephant, which seems to be the sign of 
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the second female figure. Next in the background is a staff poking 
| a swan, apparently the sign of the third female figure. Then behin 


je what seems a Garud or man-vultore, apparently the sign of the 
fourth female figure. Then comes a peacock sign and 4 fifth 
woman : then a bull and a sixth woman; then a duck and a seventh 


woman; then a defaced sign and an eighth woman.’ Over this 


sculpture is an architrave, two feet ten inches deep, of three plain 
members, the lower and upper projecting five inches from the line of 
the central band, The upper is divided into six equal spaces by 


' five ornaments with two half spaces at the ends, and the lower is 








divided by larger ornaments into five full spaces and two half spaces 
at the ends. These ornaments are the same as the well-known 
Buddhist window-pattern, except that, instead of lattice work or & 
human head they contain a grotesque face called kirtimukh or the 
face of fame. The sank frieze between the projecting members keeps 
the ground colours of the chequer pattern im which it was painted. 
At the east end of the portico is another chapel, with two illars 
and two pilasters in front, raised above the floor of the temple but 
erfectly plain inside. It measures twenty-seven feet seven inches 
y eleven feet seven inches, and, as the floor is sank a few inches 
below the level of the plinth or step on which the pillars stand, the 
water that drops intoit from the rock above remains during most of 
the dry season. 
Passing the west through the 





Great Cave a fow steps lead 


into another court, the floor of which is covered with fallen rock 
and earth. On this side also the roof of the Great Cave has pro- 


jected some seven feet beyond the pillars of the portico, and the 
roof of the small chapel on the west side has projected five and a 
half feet ; the rest of the court, about nineteen feet wide, is open 
to the sky. ‘The old entrance to the north-west has been blocked by 
earth and stones taken out of the court. On the south wall of the 
court a large cistern rons under the hill, the roof supported by two 
roughly hewn square pillars. The cistern is now much filled with 
earth and agreat part of the rock in front has fallen in. Originally, 
on the plan of most Buddhist cisterns, it probably had only a square 


| opening above, near the east end. According to De Couto it was 


commonly believed to be bottomless. The water is cool and pleasant. 
The shrine on the west side of the court is entered througha 
eke supported in front by two square pillars and pilasters, now 
rokenaway, and approached by four or five steps before the central 
opening. ‘This portico is about twenty-seven feet long, thirteen feet 
seven inches deep from the front of the platform, and eight feet ten 
inches high. It contains a good deal of sculpture. At the north 


end is a group of figures similar to those in the left recess at the north 





1. These female teste are the Mdtribds, the divine mothers or fomale energies, who 
attend on Kartikeya. They are generally reckoned seven, but sometimes cight, 
sometimes nine, and sometimes sixteen, Each Mdtrito has a stall surmounted by a 
flag bearing the mark of her carrier, which ia the same oa the carrier of the 
Or odling male deity. Thos Brahmi hos the swan, Vaishnavi the eagle Garud, 
Maheshvari the bull, Kaumdri the peacock, Aindri the elephant, Varahi the baffalo, 
and Chimunda a dead sesh 

The Médtrikds are carved in the Kailis cave at Elura and in the Golvida eave tear 
Ghatotkach in the Nicim’a Dominions, Cave Temples of India, 425, 453, 
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entrance of the Great Cave. Inthe centre is Shiv, seated ag an 
ascetic on alotus throne, upheld by two fat heavy-wigged figures 
shown tothe waist. Niebuhr’s drawing represents Shiv as resting 
his left hand on his thigh, and having the nght hand slightly raised. 
The fore-arms are now broken. To the right of Shiv is a Sgure 
sitting on his heels and ting opening plantain, and behind him 
is a bearded ascetic or sage. On the left isa similar sitting figure, 
and above isa Brahma with three faces, and some other forms ; in 
the clouds are the usual fying attendants four on each side. iN 

A door at the back of the portico leads into a ling shrine about 
ten feet seven inches by nine feet seven inches. In the centre is 
a ling conical above and below square with faces eighteen mehes 
broad. It stands ina case or shalunkha which is roughly cut on 
the floor. On each side of the door isa warder with two demons 
at his feet and two fat flying hy ae above his shoulders To the 
south of this door is a group of figures, among whom Shiv appears 
with six arms and the third eye in his forehead. His high crown 
is ornamented with a crescent ; in the front right hand he holds 
a cobra; in the second the club, as in the dancing Shiv ; the third 
or outer arm is broken. In his front left hand he holds his” 
dress ;in the second is some object now defaced, and the palm — 
of the third is Sxponei At his right is a plantain tree witha 
figure sitting on the great and above is Brahma on his swan-— 
borne lotas-seat. On Brahma’s left a male figure rides. bull with — 
a bell fastened to its neck, and between this and Shiv’s head are 
two figures, one of them a female holding a fly-whisk. Beside 
Shiv’s frout left arm isa female figure with a jewel on her forehead, — 
and a neutly looped head-dress. Above her left shoulder is Indra 
on his elephant, and behind him Vishnu, with four arms, holds 
his discus in one of his left hands and rides on the shoulders of © 
Garud, whose brow is marked with the Vaishnav sect mark. In 
front of Garud’s wing is a small flying figure, and beneath is a 
male figure with a crescent in his hair. 

At the south end of this poroe is the beginning of a small rode 
chamber, rough and scarcely large enough to hold more than one 

aan 
There is no inscription in the caves. It is hoped that the date 
and name of the builders may be learned from a stone which was 
taken to Europe about 1540 by the Portuguese Viceroy Dom 
Joio de Castro, and which may still be found in Portugal, and 
deciphered.' 

Besides the stories that they are the work of the Pandavas, or 
of Sikandar that is Alexander the Great, the Musalman Panday or 






1 Trans. Bom, Lit. Soc. (Reprint), L 270. It was thought that a stone mentioned 
by Murphy in his Travels in ay oe (1795) might turn out to be the Elephanita 
stone. But that stone has been lately deciphered by Pandit Bhagvdnlal, and has 
been found to refer to Somndth in Kathiiwir, not to Elephanta. Archmological 
Survey, No. 9,104. Two inscribed copper-plates were found in clearing earth in the 
north-east corner of the island, They are believed to be now in England in the 
possession of a Mr. Harold Smith, a contractor, who took them with him 
about 1865. The mention of a Persian inscription at the mouth of the cave 
(Macneil in Archeologia, VILL. 279) seems to be a mistake. Erskine, Trans, B, L, 8. 
(Reprint), L226. | 
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King Arthur,' De Conto mentions a local tradition that the caves 
were cut by sacra king named Bandsur, whose daughter Usha 
dedicated So Baal ep virginity and lived on the island 
for AOS he caves, Bandsuris said to have boilt 
many mansions on the island, and a beaatiful palace at a city called 
Sorbale. In support of this legend De Couto noticed, that when he 
wrote, old bricks and cut-stones were found in great quantities, 
oe nent the remains that still give an interest to many aes af the 








The Pindava are the five DPA Ea OS Yadhisthi : 
Aijus, Naked. and Sahadev, who with their wife Soe ie oem ss cukes pease Seed 






Fyenctirooeal over India for ‘twelve ears, At each heir halting | thongh 
they stopped but one night, they a temple or cut a suite of caves. With 
the va to etplain a teacos of Buddhist " =, and Shiv.na the t ascetic 
and king of righteoumess to ¢ all traces of Bu faith and ft the 





mori of Brahmanism secu the complete forgottenness of their old ri is and 
To the people of the K Konkan the name of Gautama Buddha is now as 
stzange as the name 
Tha tradition about Alexander ts mentioned by Pyke a ee ae by Grose ae (LIE 
Golda (1795), Alexander's Dyke across the 
miles above GE I er ores formerly one ofthe nights of Elephant, 
pr Setarnauacantrrtier builder of cart sore alban aa other instances of 
rr fae yee ‘ 





centuries. Wane a ee Ee ciater see Maret (915) (Prairies Or, L. 2075 
Yule’s Cathay, L ccli.), who notices that crocodiles were found in the bays of the 
Indian sea, such as the bay of Sandabura in the Indian ki om ig 

| Stree er eo 


| comm 
yee ine. nT. Tdrisi also describes it as four days from Thins of 







Rashidu-d din (1290) mentions a SindAbar Elliot, L 


ce 
toil 
eid 


sper a) south of Hondvar 
(Yale's Cathay, TL 45). “Abu Lida 1390) has a sae7) deserve Sndabu 
confuse with Sanjén (¥ Cathay, 444). Thm Batuts ( sag describes Sindabur 
from Honor (Ditto, 416) ! 
aetsT8) oueet Vt) A Kowwai Sind dpar a pears in the Mohit 
in eecke-gn te navigation of the Indinn Ocean (154), J. A, 8. BL OV. 3, 4d. 
‘Finally there ts =e r in LinacHoten's (l 373) (Navigation de Jean Hughes 
Linachot. 20), ita posrtion south o bhol seema to point tn Jaita evi 
are enrol 2 reer ). Sir H. yale & eck (Cathay, UL. 444) that San 
and Goa are the same. Several of the references suit Goa hachour and do not ar} 
Bombay barbour. But other notices seem to fit better with some place in the 
Thina coast, The use of the double name Kuwwai-Sandibur in the Mohit seems 
to point to two Sandiburs, and De Couto's name seems to make it possible that 


Santapori or Elep hanta was one of thetwo, The of De Couto’s name Santapuri 
is probably the holy city. Its resemblance to onitpur perha Rave why 
“De Couto’s Bréhman informants made Elepbanta thoueat af tha Sondpar, 


another (Wilson's Node st XIT. 306) but corseekaeric sade pA gore the same 
city, probably explaina De Couto's story of the shower of gol’ 
~ Aceording t the Harivansh, prantone sgt er NTE the hundred sons of Bali, 
a thousand arma and a capital called sain! stint 
high did Ban stand in his favour that Shiv allowed to be called his son, the 
younger brother of Kartikeya of war, Bin defeats all his enemies, and, wearied. 
with idleness, prays Shiv to tind him work for his thousand arms. Shiv promises 
a combat that will tax his powers and tells him that the fro af the standard from his 


palace-200t is eae ee ee the standard 3 Soon after ee 
a hurricane and an eclipec, the standard ia struck by "ightaing fale, Bin 
delighted and orders a feast. 


One day Shiv and Pirvati, with a band of heavenly damsels and a company of 
sages, Were amusing themselves on the bank of ariver. The god was acen by Usha 
the daughter of Bin, and full of admiration she prayed Parvati to grant her such 

ahnsband, Parvati promised and said that on a certain night she would see her 
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The style of the pillars and the close resemblance to the Dumar 
cave at Elura led Mr. Fergusson to assign the building of the 
Elephanta caves to the eighth century. Dr. Stevenson places them 
between the eighth and twelfth centuries, and Dr. in 
the latter part Co the eighth or the ninth century. 1 “Pandit 
Bhagvinlal | 1s with Mr. Fergusson im assi the pate! ‘0 
about the middle of the eighth century. As features peculiar to — 
this date he notices, among architectural details, the ated pot 
shaped capitals of the pillars. Among characteristic forms 0% 
coahieates he notices, in the male figures, a proud soldierlike 
bearing and the seaaesee as setting the hand jauntily: on the wpe! ni 
Tanta Saar talling: im long, ringlets over de neck, the | car 
plated crown, and the fanlike frill or ruff at She book ofthe head, Cae t 
three Inst features bemg adapted from Sassanian models.* The — 
characteristic details in the foams are the large round knot of © = 
hair that shows a little over the bac of the head, the row of formal — 
close-twisted curls that line the brow and temples, and the delicate — 
and suitable shades of expression that appear in some of the faces. In . 
Pandit Bhagvanlal’s opinion these charactenstics pomt to a date 
slightly later than the date of the Dasavataér cave at Elura, which is ‘ei 
known to have been built between 720 and 750. Theyare not found — : 
in sculptures separated by any considerable interval from the 
Dasavatér sculptures. They are notably absent from Ambariiéth, a : ae | 























ket fa dank or 
good typical instance, whose date’ is Ietiown to be 1980, = ee 
future husband in o dream. On the m 7 Mh } 
isited | ‘of Spar ih the el of the or the - 
visited by a warrior of great <a fag hy ea base 


ortraite of all 





Painter, she sees } 
See dsm ke tars es An i oabaon ne to take him a tbs st 
seen in a dream. Ft him she has come to take | hia ladylove, 
and brings him safe to Ui a's per They are married in the Gindhary or 
unceremonions style, and os few days pass pete Then the story spreads thata = 
stranger has taken up his quarters in the princess's palace. Ean, besidl himeelf with = 
rage, senda o band of men to kill the stranger. Bat Aniruddh wrenches the weapons 
eut of their hands and drives them off. Ban comes himself, and, after a ——e 
fight, Aniruddh is — — ene At Dwirka news comes con ee ss 
prisoner at Shonitpur, ark re a grea breaks o 
and forees hia way into Shonitpur. Ban is Picfeatad and all his arme cut off ye oe 
ten. In spite of his defeat his wounds Ban remains firm in his trast in Shiv. ; 
He dances, maimed and weak os he is, before the and, in reward, is 
wal to heaven and be a leader of Shiv's angels, Krishna returns to Dwirka, and, 
tarda jicings, all Usha's handmaidens are sieved to young Vadnava. Langlois’ 
Harivansh, I . 192.268. 
The story is fol of the marvellous, barge ur is girt with a wall of fire, the 
warriors use the clements aa oho Sy z mats their preer through the air oe 
the et 3 of the magic of sages or by po cisions of heavenly bearers, No 
show where Sho i was, how far or in what direction from Dwirka, whether 
on the sea or inte: Shonitpurs are not uncommon. There is one in north ° 
one on the Coromandel coast, and one on the Godavari (Langlois’ Harivansh, IT. 1 
Ite war with the chief of Dwirka favoors the view that Ban's city waa somewhere? 
in Western India, pi 
The story of Usha and Aniroddh is the subject = modern ESE century) drama. 
named Madhuriniruddh, which is given in Wilson's Works, AIL 
to a Guojariti poem of the seventeenth ceotury, called Ohiahauearal “the sbinckioen 
of Okha, Okha was the daughter of Parvati whom Bin waa allowed to adopt. When 
the girl grew up Bin, finding that her husband was destined to be the canse of his 
death, imprisoned her in a tower under his palace. ‘The rest of the story is much 
the same as the aceount in the Harivansh. 
! Rorgess’ Elephanta, 5. * The Saseanian dynasty of Persia, ap. 230-650, x 
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As the sculptures are almost entirely confined to the representa- Chapter XIV. 97 — 

tion of supernatural beings, they have little of the value which Places of Interest. M)'- 


attaches to the Ajanta caves as illustrations of the style of: dress: pe eee 
and the manuer of living at the time to which they belong. Except History. 
one or two bearded rishis and the moustached Rudra, the faces . 
of the male figures are hairless. Some wear the hair coiled into it 


a high dome in the ascetic or jafa style, others wear the hair i‘ 
either cropped or in close wig-like curls. The chief head-dress is rm 
the rich royal tiara, much the same in shape and details as the royal : 
hhead-dresses painted in the Ajanta caves of the sixth and seven “= 
centuries, a trace of which survives in the modern wedding tiara ar 
or bising. None of the figures is shown with a modern turban. The 2 
east guardian of the Trimurti, the worshipping figure in front of the ’ 7 
roup in the west side of the back aisle, and the great statue of i 
Bhairav or Virbhadra in the group at the north end of the western % 
aisle have a peculiar fanlike frill or ruff at the back of their necks. AS 
Tn several instances the waistcloth, or dhotar, is tied in a bow on the a 
right thigh and allowed to hang down the leg; and the sacred thread : | 
heaviae and broader than the present slight string. In other va 
respects the dress of the male figures is much the same as at vax 
present. The very rich and heavy jewelled necklaces are much - 
Jike Ajanta necklaces of the sixth and seventh centuries, and, a5 im : 


_- Ajonta,a large number of the figures have their ear-lobes drawn down 


“by heavy ornaments.’ . 
The female figures generally wear the hair tied ina large ball ret 
behind the he None of them wear the bodice and none draw Me 
the end of the robe over the shouldef; in other respects the robe ee 
is Worn as it now is. None of the figures wear noserings and many 3 
wear girdles, but the ornaments of the ear, neck, arm, and ankle a 
shee to be the same as those now worn by the Hindu women of Ap 
ujarat and the Konkan.* Among the weapons shown are the trident, uy 
the aword and dagger, the discus, and the mace: among animals Ve 
the tiger, elephant, eagle, alligator, bull, horse, tortoise and swan: Pet 
and among plants and trees the lotus, plantain, ashok, and milk-bush. 4 


Of miscellaneous articles are a looking glass, baskets, bowls, bells, a 
conches, and water and butter-pots. an: 

When new the walls and ceiling of the caves, and probably as o 
at Ajanta and Kanheri the pillars and figures, were covered with a 





‘The appearance of the ears of many of the figures recalls the Arab traveller 
Sulaiman's (830) remark that the Balhara, perhaps rather filhdra, the king of the 
Konkan, was the prince of the mon who have thei ears pierced, Elliot's History, Lz 
The practice of dragging down the ear-lobes remains in the Bombay Presidency 

ng some Vanjiris and among the amall band of devotees, who are known aa 





Kanphatia or slit-ears. (Details of this sect are given in Bombay Gazetteer, ¥. 
85). In 1583 the English traveller Fitch noticed that the ears of the women of 
Ormus were so stretched by the ies ts their earrings that a man could a three. s 
of his fingers into the holes in the lob Harris’ Vo , L 207. About 120 years = 
ago (1750-1770), according to Grose (Voy to the Ect Indies, I. 645) on the bar — 
. coat most of the people had their ears ing almost to their shonldem, When ' 
young the lobes were bored, aspiral slip of the brab-palm leaf was introduced and . 
renewed as the hole grew bigger. When the hole was made as big os possible, they ek 
adorned the ear with pendants heavy enough to barst the gristle, The same author 3 
(23) notices the same practice in Mozambique where the women of Johanna consnlored mae! 
ita beauty to have the car-lobes greatly dilated and weighed down. i 
*See Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. (Reprint), 1. 263. fe = 
Ss 
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coating of painted cement.' The caves p 
for till sdeesroae of the Devgiri | 
(1295-1316) at the close of the thirteonth mine At 
beginning of the sixteenth century, perhaps during the gre 
of the fifteenth century, Elephanta, B aviprcacanna shes Thi 
was nominally under the Musalmén kings of Ahmedabad. — 
not seem to have interfered with the caves, which, are 
passed to the Portuguese im 1554, wets the boa of a aha 
temples, as big as a monastery, with courts and cisterns, and, al 
the walls, many sculptures of elephants, tigers, | human beings, 








_ other cleverly figured images well worth seeing.“ 


Five years later Dom Joao de Castro thought the caves so bona 


that they could not be the work of human hands, Even 


might have learned from the proportion and symmetry of the 


figures.” Ona second visit in 1550 Garcia d’Orta found the cayes — 
much damaged by cattle.‘ About thirty years later Linschoten 
(1583-1596) described the Elephant Teavie cathe island of Pori 
as the most famons temple im Western India. It wasas large asa 
monastery, and had many places and cisterns, figures of elephants, 
lions and other animals, and amazons cut with exquisite skill. He 
thought them the work ‘of the Chinese who had late y traded to those 
parts. When he wrote they were deserted and ruined, only s 

as a monument of the splendour of the Indians which was still g 

in the inland parta.* At the beginning of the seventeenth century 
DeCouto complams of the sculptures ‘and indeed almost ev 

else’ being nem by the frolic of the soldiers.* In 1673, Fryer 





Lona. tos inside ths, piles Abe fg sand overyiniog aad & aides 
the whole body inside, the | ver ing cle, had kad formanky 
saan povaccd wiles c@an of fe e mixed a in price Pact apa! fpr 


made the tem i ) bright that it looked benatital.. Not onl. other compositions, look © 
ihe Tampie io ! ; el Vv : 
, be tifal, | the features and anata ’ yp 


er ed, 









, ean “yey ioe inti eas vale 

to have originally a red colour, bat im some fad to a | 
(Mad. Jour. V. 171). Many patches EESGE oe pe a fr sednall 
especially ot the roof of the west portico of the Great Cave and im the west or Matrika — 
chamber of the east wing. Scanty aa are the traces of cement and colour, De Couto's 
statement and the enthusiasm of the first Portu Tones seem to show that Mr. 
Griffiths’ thoroughly informed and beantifally finished * 

is a close representation of the soft and varied brillianos a of the Great Elephanta 
Cave when it from the architects’ hands, 

? Garcia D'Orta, Colloquics in Trans, Bom. Lit. Soc. np poe aera L%6o Garcia wae 
not certain whether the temple was the work of the d had exerted all his skill 
in deceiving the heathen, or the work of the Chinese, 

When the Por pre eal pra 2 ee neaied $0 (Sak ae ee 
annunl quit- rent of £4 (105 


to Manuel Rebello da Silva, Teta aaa made it over to le Comaeke “outta 





‘Maria Masuel d' Almeida, Seok a ane ie ae aio on the 
3 Primeiro Roteiro da Costa la India, 66. Oh mary 


andibood he 
truly it bever entered the mind of man even to leak sack a were much lease to 


it to completion. 4 Colloguica in Trans. Bom. Lit, Soc. (Reprint se 
+ Wav lati de Jean Hughes de Linschot. 83, \ prin h 


‘Journal B. B. R.A, 3, DL 43, De Didai’s “actor one of the earliest and 


It romained with him till 1545, when it ~ 


in. 
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1 New Account, 75. 
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repeats that the cave was defaced by the Portuguese." Pyke, in 
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Chapter XIV. 1712, found ry spies ese foddering cattle in the. caves | 
if Ts rainy ten SOT, He thet lntely bon oe Pudsipen eae 

= hiionelf with the ine had fired a great gan into it with several shot, _ | 

f FLsrHasta. which had broken some of the pillars. 720 Hamilton found st ; 

ae island serving only to feed cable: * Grose (1750) describes shecarey 
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axe two beaut 


* ay] Princ, i aia pte: Io have teas toaah 5 
eid, pein Retaniay tenes the cot tae is that of the right hand of the body of 
i. = Returning hence there is thee ry curiously worked, om ' 
: \ ‘and = very beautifal crown on the head, ‘and on both sides there are many images . 
Sey ‘men and women and some on horseback, Thanos: the ‘pagwis begins to. Sxteee 
-s 4 * Swe ie Se neets rs eriaas fs ances Stee en ie nee eee seca : 
Ln Issnes an idol from. Waist upwards, ve wit e faces in proportion to t 
ae bey wiih coowae asi dee beds, Sued eaite easide ith wl it 


ay 
Le 
belli 
i 
8B 
a 
He 
gE 
Ls 
fu 


Ms, ion, Call to anctvaie of aha idel shone ane Sieaee et nearly the sated On 
i the same seat ; and in the body of the recess there are about n hundred more Hols of 
5: the figure of men and women. Proceeding thence towards the south, there is 
a | with four beads and two loge, having Oo each wide a large Mal. one of the Agana : 
(7 with four h and two legs, ha cach nda lrge idl, cn of the gure of : 
es woman and the other of a man, many other idols, We 
tt Here ends the eastern wall, which is that of the left hand of the) At the i 
ae end of these two eastern and western walls of the pagoda thereare three [urge recesses. a 






8 large necklaces, wrought with bcastdvesbie ection. These figu | | 
te heada three very beagtiful crowns. Tho middle one, which ts bi er than the others, = 
nr holds in one hand ao large gl a whatever it had in the right hand be 
hh discovered, aa it is def The fae os eee) tside holds in the right handa =~ 
ce Cobra dicupelle, and in the lata rose called Golfo, which are produced im las lakes. . 
At the entrance of this chapel there are two ginnta on each side of an 
ten spans high, The second recess which is to the right ide is nineteen feet broad, 
eleven long, and thirty high ond has in the middle of it an immense idol with four 
hands and two legs, aa all the others, and a beautifal crown on the head, and abore it 
there is another of the figure of a woman twenty spans high. Throw out the whole 
of this group there are many other small idols, To the right side of group there 5 
is a gate seven feet high, and five and a half broad, which communicates with a dark 
ae chamber ten paces broad and as man ‘long, corto tices fo oe 
uming to the other side of the middle recess is another recess twen 
feet long, and thirty broad, having in the middleanother idol twenty-two peor 
with four hands, and standing — one leg only, with a beautiful crown on the heed’ 
which rests on that of a ball. ancients believed this idol to have been half man 
and half w oman, because it has onl one breast like the ancient Amaxons, and has in 
one Hands a "Cobra di capello, and in the other a looking-glass, In this p there 
are more than rea. To the left side of this recess Shock ia ara _n 
high and five be which communicates with a room nearly eettecte dee 
where there is nothing $6 Ba geen, With this onda the edifice of this 
is injured in many parts, and whatever the soldiera have spared is in such EN eiate 
that it isa great pity to see thus (lestroyed one of the most beantifal things in the 
beaten eric since I went to see this extraordinary pagoda, but, as I did — 
net enter it with ene ve en ney 5 did sob canaek many thi that — 

' Archwologia, VIL 324, * New Account, ri 24). 
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ad. Acco to him the figures were in a tolerable 

state of preservation, tn | antil the arrival of the Portuguese, who were 
‘at some pains to maim and deface them, even bringing field ‘Pieoss 
to the demolition of the images.' Du Perron (1760), whose account 
of the caves is very detuiled, seems to have ey edge what he 
was told about the injury to the figures. He says the 
dragged some pieces of cannon to take off the plaster with which 

se had covered many of the figures; but finding that 
the bas-reliefs began to fall with the plaster, they took to clearin 
the plaster with a chisel® Niebuhr (1765) found the figures m 
damaged at the feet. He did not believe the mischief was done by 
the Portuguese or by travellers ; it was the effect of rain water which 
fell from the roof of the temple ‘and remained in it for a long time.’ 








do not now exist ; I recollect sings fanone:Wasek Se 0b Sree ee 929 2 cae 
the front, about forty feet long, ras an ele pa 

the length of the house, A gam Frachayg ane ap ght; with many 
remarkable things on it. A them I recollect having the story of 
Queen Pasiphae with the Ball, and an Angel witha drawn sword turning out from 
Sararsaaals a tree Gos tacy benatit Se aie ee eo 


hol I odd oy tle reocesnplncrae Votliemy ae and 
en the Portuguese took Basaein and its dependencies, they eek oe, temple 
and removed a figons atone over the gate which had an inscription of and 


well written characters which waa sent to the king, after the Governor of India 
had in vain endeavoured to find ont any Hindu or Moor in the east who could 
decipher them. King Dom Joho IIT. also used all bia endeavours to the same 
Lop Negrete rae aR ral MALO Lae there, and there is now no 


trace of it. 

On the side of the: Sat shee IB De Oda stands, about two stonethrows to the 
east, there is ancther pagoda Baad the rot is supported by many lars 
beantifully executed, af ait Die tee ow exist, and are nineteen anul 


spans 

twelve thick. This templ le is forty-three paces long anid thirteen wide, and at one side 
there is aamall room most beautifully worked. There they ster the goddess 
Paramisori (Parameshvari). This pagoda, which is now entirely destroyed, was the 
most stupendous work of ite size. 

In another hill of this little island, towards the east as regards arp Semper = 
nearly in the middle, there is another temple which formerly yale. 
by a ee sd tives: a marble porch very curiously executed. Thi ted of an entrancn 

Il and three rooms. In the first, to the t hand, there is nothing now 
tei: the second has two idols seated in a square seat. Qmne of these idols, 
called Vethala Chenday (Vetdl Chandi), h six handa and one head ane wih 

hy two ‘amilior idols one on each side, 

th this large and the other small temples are known from the writings of the 
Hindus to have been the work of a plies king called Baindsur, who ordered 
their construction, as well as of some Lopepeed sigs near them where be resided, of 

d many ruins of cut stones and 

large unburnt bricks. These palaces or this city, which is said to have been urs 
beautiful, was called Sorbale, and the bill w ore the hant pagoda 
Simpdeo. A slaughter of the king called an who di herself in this i 
to perpetual virginity, lived here for many years, The ancients say that saving the 
time of king Bindaar gold rained te vs the « of three hours at Elephanta, and 
it was therefore’ called San Golien. Island. I do not relate many 
particulars connected with the path, ns peg are so many that they cannot well be 
particularized, and will tire the reader.* 

' Voyage to the East Indies, I, 59-62. Grose us always: ey eo tales against 
the Portuguese. Tieffenthaler, about the same time aa merely mentions 
Elephanta. Desc. Hist. et Geog. 1. 410 

7 Zend Avesta, L ccooxxt, This 
asachapel and school by the Portuguese who drew a thick veil of cement over the 
old sculptures. 

2 Voyage, 26. The damage to the pillars and to the feet of the figures was 


* Decade VII. Be, 110. Chap. XI. translated in Jour. B. B, B. A. Boo.) L - 05, 


may be true of Mandapeshvar which was used. 
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es DISTRICTS. : 
In 1788 Dr. Hové, the-Polish traveller, found the figures in the caves 


much roined the bificers of Admiral Cornish’s fleet, a0 much that 
Places of Interest. by A seers 


ELerHastTa. 


History. 


the greater part of them could hardly be disti 


“Valentia (1803) did not find signs of violence; he nah the 


ssiithiat wn conocd hs rain water. He notices that a wall had been 
built across the entrance to keep ont cattle. In 1813 Mr. Erskine 
found the feet and lower | of the figures ‘extremely rotten and_ 
sae fh the damp,’ while the upper parts of the baie -volteta: had 
a good deal from force and injury rather than time. In 
1825 Bishop Heber found the caves suffering from the annual rains; 
tees number of the pillars (nearly one-third of the whole) had 
been undermined by the accumulation of water in the cavern, and 
the capitals of some, op ike | of the shafts of others, remained) 
eoxpended from the to huge stalactites, the bases having - 
7 mouldered cor: In 1850 Dr. Wilson noticed that the 
eck of was fast progressing. In 1865 parts of the noses of 
two of the Trimurti faces were damaged, and, about 1868, the head 
was broken off one of the leogriffs or tigers at the entrance of the 
eastern wing. 

From the time of the Portuguese conquest till within the Inst 
side legi Elephants seems to have almost ceased to be a Hindu 
a of bapingil In 1854 a Lohdna of Bombay, at a cost of 

1200 (Rs. 12,000), built the flight of steps that leads from the 
north {12,00 Sead Caves Dr. Burgess mentions that on Shiv’s 

day in February (Migh vadya 13 3th) a fair is held and the ling 
in the central shrine worshipped. | The last fair (16th February 1882) 
was attended eae about 900 pil , half of whom entered the caves 
and approac the im e rest, ‘unable or unwilling to pay 
the entrance charge of 6d. (4 4as.), contented themselves with bowing 
to the gods from the oain of the cave. The pilgrims were mostly 
Mardthds, Sondrs, Kasars, Kamdthis, and Bhanddris from Bombay, 
Silsette, and Panyel. The officiating priest was a Bombay Gosivi 
who was helped by four Agris, dwellers on the island. Besides the 
worshippers from the Biri uring Maritha country there was a body 






Seas Sioned by damp.- The breaking of arms and noses must be the reault of 
intentional viclence. 
Tours, 183. ‘To preserve the rest from future a the ‘chief ‘ of Karanja 


sends hare weekly a g¢ of eight se rposely to protect them from 
‘Narrative, 11. 182. The decay a ‘the pi my bag er 


llars was Pobabl ly due to 
the rock. Erskine found that one of the pillars Lat fone patchod with a splint of 
teak, probably atthe time when the cave was neomt rei 
* The references are somewhat contradictory, In 1750 Grose (Voyage, I. 2) 
‘The present Gentoos have no veneration for the Cogent Hové (1785) on the other 
hand remarks (Tours, rik ‘The Gentoos hold this place in great veneration ; 
that come in rom the continent approach 


roach it with al 3 

decorum.’ In 1795 i Carnac (As. Res. IV, 407) wrote wrote: "There beg e 
of these —— coiacs been frequented by iiadae ar a place 

period uo orship is performed at any of Pham. In 18 Mr. Erakine's more minute 

ssn eng (Bom. contral 


Lit. Soc. Repri t, L 257 
shrine was still an object of rel A Prosper Sage it 


women. He occasionally sat © adteoad hte th garlands of flowers and cil. | | 
Heber (1925) noticed ol recent marks of red paint on one of the lings, Flowers were 


by the people of the island, but no palgrims came to it from a distanc 
were there any Brihmana stationed at the shrine. Narrative, IL. 152. yer 
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of Gujarét Vanis who brought a Gujarat Brahman as their priest. 

The images niolor J te were the three-faced bust, the /ings, and 
almost all statues of Ganesh or Ganpati. The favourite part of the 
cave is the east wing, where a pool shwiies on the floor of the eastern 
recess or chapel is believed to be sent from the Ganges in honour of 
Shiv’s great day. Several of the figures, especially the two statues 
of Ganesh, in the curious Matrika chamber in the west wall of the 
same cave are also worshipped. The worship consists of pouring 
water over the images, burning incense before them, offering bel, 





Egle marmelos, leaves to the lings, and smearing Ganpati and some _ 


other figures with redlead. The total number of visitors to the 
caves in 1830-31 was 5-400, 

About a quarter of a mile to the south-east of the Great Cave, 
and at about the same level, is a second excavation. It faces 
east-north-east, and, including the chape) atthe north end, has 
an extreme length of about 1 09 4 feet. The frontis so completely 
destroyed, the entrance so filled with earth and stones, and the 
inside so hurt by water, that it is hard to say what it originally 
looked like. The front was nearly eighty feet long, and must have 





ELEPHANSTA.. 


The Second Cave, 


been supported by a number of columns with two demi-columns at _ 


the ends, of which latter some fragments remain. Inside, the 
portico stretched five feet further to the south, giving a total length 
of eighty-five feet with a depth of about thirty-five feet. At the 
north end of this is a chapel raised a few feet above the level of 
the portico supported in front by four eight-cornered columns and 
two demi-columns about two feet nine inches in diameter, shghtly 
“tapering upwards, and with capitals much like those in the 

Cave. Of these pillars two are entirely gone. The chapel, which is 
perfectly plain, is about thirty-nine feet deep by twenty-two broad, 
and like most other rooms at Elephanta is of irregular shape. At 
the back of the portico are three chambers: that to the north is 
about fifteen feet nine inches wide by sixteen feet five inches deep, 
and has generally several inches of water. The southern chamber 
is like the northern one. The central chamber is twenty feet nine 
inches wide in front and twenty-two feet at the back, by twenty-one 
feet one inch deep on the left and twenty-two feet four inches on 
the right. About three feet from the back wall stands an altar, 
seven feet four inches square, with the water channel, pranalika, to 
the north; the ling has disappeared. At the entrance to this 
shrine is the only sculpture in the cave. The door is five feet 
four inches wide, and the architrave and jambs measure about five 
feet ten inches; the inner members are like those round the door 
of the shrine in the east wing of the Great Cave, and in the fourth 
cave; outside these is a leat moulding all round, and then a thick 
_ torus, Most of the sculpture over the door has fallen; but at the 
head of the jambs two figures of animals act as brackets. On the 
frieze above are some figures. Those in the centre are not easily 
made out, then comes a long alligator with a fantastic tail, then a 
boy holding back the upper lip of a second alligator, and at each 
end a fat figure, Ontside the jambs on each side stood a lofty door- 
keeper over whose shoulders are two flying figures, a male and a 

B 1064—12 
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female. As the rain wae eve no escape this cave berate 
pidly to rnin, and the doorkeepers are mere fragments. ee 

a little to the south of the last cave is another still more broken, 
with a portico of uncertain breadth and about fifty feet two inches 
long. At each end there seems to have been a chapel or room 
with pillars in front, The north chapel is fifteen feet seven inches 
deep, with a cell at the back, whose dimensions are fourteen 
feet deep by sixteen feet four inches wide, and a second on the — 
west ide measuring thirteen feet six inches in front and fourteen 
feet nine inches at the back, with a mean depth of 154 feet. The 
south chapel is twenty-one feet one inch by fifteen feet eleven inches, 
and has a cell at the back measuring fifteen feet ten inches by 
sixteen feet seven inches, but almost filled with earth. A pilaster — 
and portion of a pillar in front of this chapel show that they were 
octagonal and of the same style as those in the last cave. 

This cave has, like the last, suffered from water lodging in it. Tha 
door in the centre of the back of the portico, leading into the shrina 
is specially damaged. It is four feet nine inches wide and of the 
same pattern as the others with large warders at each side, leaning 
on dwarfs, and with two flying figures over the head ofeach, The ~ 
jamb and architrave measure two feet three inches in breadth, and 
the doorkeepers and demons on each side occupy five feet more, 

The shrine is a plain room, nineteen feet inches deep by 
eighteen feet ten inches wide, with a low altar six feet eleven inches 
square, containing a ling six feet eleven inches in circumference or 
twenty-three inches in diameter, On each side is 6 cell, about — 
fifteen feet square, opening from the portico by doors which have 
projecting pilasters and ornamental pediments. Though mach 
destroyed enough remains to show that their chief decoration was 
the favourite Buddhist horse-shoe ornament. Some distance to the 
south of this cave is a large roughly-hewn cavern more like a cistern 
than a temple. The entrance is almost choked with earth.’ 


Above these eaves, at the end of a thickly wooded spur that rons 


north from the main range, a little to the weat of the Great Cave, 
is a rock-carved tiger which is worshipped as Vagheshvari or 
the Tiger Goddess, It stands about two feet high and is one foot 
nine inches across the hams. Round the neck is acollar. The head 
is nearly perfect and the figure 1s Reach though the rock 1 
eplit in several places. It is much like the tigeror hon guards on 
the steps to the east wing of the Great Cave, and, in Dr. Burgesa’ 
opinion, is probably one of the two warders of the north or main 
entrance of the Great Cave whose pedestals may still be traced. 
Dr. Wilson notices that this tiger is mentioned in the twenty-ninth 
chapter of the first section of the Sahydadri Khand of the Skanda 
Purana, it probably is the origin of Simpdeo, or Singhdev, De Couto’s 
name for the hill in which the Great Cave is cut.” 

_ Looking south from the crest of the hill, beyond the rocky and 
brushwood-covered hill-sides, the ravine that divides the island 





: Bare ' Elephanta, 26, Tae ¥ | 
jurgess' Elephanta, 26; ine in Trans, Bom, Lit. Soc. (Reprint), 1. 26a 
and De Couto in Jour, B. B, B. A, &. L 45, " et 
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broadens into a plain, bare of trees and carved into rice fields, 
flanked to the west and east by rocky brushwood and palm-covered 
ridges. About fifty yards west of the village of Ghardpuri, close 
to the village well and on the south bank of a small pond, is 
a large ling round above and square below. It measures three 
feet of which the lower one foot ten inches is & square with 
faces ten inches across, and the top is a cone about two feet 
ten inches round. ‘The present small pond is near the centre of a 
larger pond, of which the north shore and part of the south shore 
can be clearly traced. The pillar just described originally stood on 
the north bank of the big pond where are many traces of bricks, 
In a field about twenty yards further north, lately dug out of the 
earth, is a square block of dressed stone about three feet seven 
inches high and with faces one foot five inches broad. At the top 
corners of the east face are carved a son and moon, and, below a 
plain belt abont a foot broad, is the ass curse. The rest of the 
pillar is plain and has no trace of writing. About 100 yards 
west of the sun and moon stone are tho neck and hump, about 
two feet long, of a broken bull. In the west of the island, from 
the pond round to near the Shetbandar hamlet, there are said to 
be noremains. But in Shetbandar, under an old tree, is a large 
ling, and, in and round the village are many traces of dressed white 
trap and old bricks. | 

n the south of the island, about a quarter of a mile east of 
the sun and moon stone, on a plateau about 100 feet up the west 
face of the east spur, is another Jing, a cone rising from 4 square base. 
The measurements are 3’ 4" high of which 1’ 2” are round and 1’ 9* 
square, On the way up the hillside and on the plateau are traces of 
bricks, and what seem, though they may be natural, to be built 
mounds of rough trap boulders. A corresponding plateau runs round 
the east face of the west spur. About 100 yards east of the pon, 
near the foot of the east spur, is the village of Ghérdpuri a hamlet of 
twenty thatched wattle and daub houses, chiefly of Agri rice-growers 
and a few fishers! Near the headman’s house was found a sq are 
of a small well carved and graceful figure of a woman suckling « baby.* 
The childand the mother’s arms are unharmed, but her head and all 
below the waist are gone. She wears four plain bracelets, and the 
ends of a shawl or upper robe hanging in front of her shoulders are 
cut with much skill. Close to the village, on a mound near the 
shore, are the ruined walls of a Portuguese watch-tower.’ On rising 


1 About the inhabitants of the island in 1795 Mr. Goldingham remarks: ‘A neat 

Wage near the landing place contains all its inhabitants, who, inclusive of women 
and children, namber about one hundred. Their ancestors, having been improperly 
treated by the Portuguese, fled from the ite inland of Sulsette hither oultivating 
rice and rearing goata for their su nm the same humble road do they continue. 
The islanders have no boata; they cut wood from the adjoining hills which the 
purchasers remove in boats of their own; they are under our protection, and pay 
abont £56 (Rs. 560) annually to the Government; the surplus revenue furnishes their 
simple clothing... ." As. Rea, IV, 412 . 

* This piece of sculpture is now in the museum of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asintic Society. ; 

“This tower was bujlt to defend the island against pirates, When pirate boats lay 

in waiting, a nee, ew hoisted to warn Portuguese vessels, Dr, G. DaCunha in Trans, 
Bom, Lit, Soc, (Reprint), 1. 270. 
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ground about 150 yards east of the watch-tower is the site of Be 
rock-cut elephant, from which the Portuguese christened the land — 
Elephanta, and whose remains are now heaped on the right entrane 
to the Victoria Gardens in Bombay. This elephant was cut out of 
an isolated trap boulder and measured about thirteen feet long, 
seven feet four inches high, eight feet broad, and about twenty feet 
ne lew Its long tail reached the ground and the belly was 

rted by a massive pillar of rock. It originally carried on ite 

a small elephant about four and a half feet long and about one 

font broad. Through the brashwood it might easily be taken for a _ 
living auimal. 

About fifty yards to the easteof the site of the elephant are ‘the 3 
remains of a dwelling, which was built gran aia rae 
in charge of the clearing and carrying to Bombay 6 | 
aepane the eastern ridge. In these works a large part of the hill 
was carried away anda bare boulder-strewn flat has been left. The 









1 Garcia Orta (1534) calls the island the island of the elephant, but does not 
make any distinct mention of the elephant, Dom Joio de Castro (1539) notices the 





stone slenkaut in the west, lifelike im colour, size, and features. LL (L578) 
does not notice it. De Couto (1603) mentions it aa the great stone Forged 
gave its name to the island. Fryer (1675) calls it o * nt cut out of | 
the main rock bearing « young one an its back.’ _Ovingtan (1689) ces ‘ the statue 
sete rat ar cut in stone in equal rtions ; of Noes saenneeacte his full 

* Its workmanship he calls admirable, Res 1712 Captain Pyke made a 
Re eing of the elephant showing a fissure nearly ns high as the In 1720 


Hzcilten found it so like a living animal that at a distance of 200 yards a sharp eye 
might be deceived. Fifty ay ater (1700) Du Perron described the platen | 
life size, cut ont of black rock, and apparently carrying & yoeng soe. oa i back. 
(Zend Avesta, I. cocexxii) In 1]64 Niebuhr noticed that it d likely to 
fall in pieces (Vo Il. Sa) [t was mentioned by Forbes about 1 74 and bag cc 
later wna desertbed Dr. signe sean sae feet long and eight high, the trunk 


tty well cut and rolled in a « lithe ege shapeless masses out of eerie i! 
ai ees A massy tail abel to rat and the hind part of the body 
WAS arcuate ay + (Archmologia, 1 237), It is mentioned by Sausage: : 


Eee tots atl a it of black stone large ag life.” In 1813 Mr. Erskine and 
described it on tie ee sculptured, though at o distance seen | 
through broshwood i might ena a a eee lta oe longi 
from the head to the root of the waa thirteen feet two inches and ite height at 
the head seven feet four inches ; ciroumference at the height of the shoulders 
thirty-five feet five inches, circamfarence round the four lega thirty-two feet ; o teaate | 
of the back eight feet ; girth of the body twenty feet ; Sigs of the leg five feat 
six inches ; circumference of the legs from six feet three inches to nen Si Seren 
inches ; rig of the supporter two feet two inches ; length of the tail seven feet — 
nine inches ; length of the trunk seven feet ten inches and remains of the right tusk 
eleven inches. In September 1814 the head and neck ceeppes Oe and shortly after the 
body sank to the earth (Hall's Fraginents, IIL. 128). 25 Bishop ses found it 
‘much dilapidated by the weather. In 1535 the trunk and head were separated from 
the body, and lay broken and prostrate on the ground (Madras Joitsaal.< V.1 
ms 1859 1t waa a dexpelees sass of rock, In 1863 an attempt was made to move ito 
land, but, while lifting it, the chains of the crane gave way, the rock Rc broken, 

Eng what remained was removed in 1864 to the right band entrance of Victoria — 
Gardens at Byeulla, where it lies an almost shapeless mass of rock, though the rolled 
trunk is distinctly visible, The small elephant on ita back is mentioned Fryer 
(1675) and Pyke (1712) whose drawing (Archwologia, VIL 323) shows the trunk 
and tuske. It is noticed by Du Perron in 1760. Four years later it be cect ta ye 
been moch defaced, aa (1764) Niebuhr describes the vat hare elephant as having 
back something which age bad so much worn that it was impossible to make pa ries 
itwas. Dr. Honter (1754) found something on the back but with no traces of ha 
been a small elephant. [n 1514 Mr. Erskine and Captain Basil Hall mounted the 
back of the elephaal anil found distinct marks of four paws, showing that the animal , 
was four feet seven inches long by one foot two inbtie bivad: . 
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small building with vaulted roof was used to store the eau santea 
required for blasting. Somewhere on the west face of eastern - 
ridge of hills, near the top of the ravine where the hills draw close 

together, there used to stand a horse, like the elephant carved out of 
s block of trap. Dr. Fryer (1675) calls it ‘the effigies of an horse . 
stuck up to the belly in the earth.” Ovington (1690) describes it ay 
more fully, though probably less accurately as ‘ so lively, with such = 
a colour and carriage, and the shape finished with that exactness 
that many have fancied it at s distance a living animal rather 
than only.a bare representation." In 1712 re bs Pyke calls it 
Alexander's Horse and gives a drawing of it, a stiff zebra-like animal 
the belly and legs not cut out of the rock. Hamilton (1720) thought 
it not so well shaped astheelephant. It seems to have disappeared 





during the next fifty years, as neither Du Perron (1760) nor Niebuhr = 
(1764) notices it. In 1813 Mr, Erskine searched for the horse but re 
found no trace.' = 


Across the crest of the ravine from the Great Cave, in the west The Fourth Cave, 





face of the eastern hill about a hundred feet above the level of the va 
Great Cave, is a large hall known as Sitébdi’s temple. The portico “a 
has four pillars and two pilasters eight feet five inches high and about : = 
three feet square at the base. The style of moulding is like that = 
of the columns in the other caves, but the proportions somewhat 2 

differ. They are square toa height of four feet 64 imches from - 
the step on which they stand, a fillet of 14 inches 1s octagonal, and =" 


above this they are sixteen-sided with the exception of a thin 
crowning member of 14 inches which ia square. = 

Inside is a plain hall seventy-three feet six inches long, and 
twenty-seven feet four inches wide at the north end and twenty-five 
feet seven inches at the south, and eleven feet high. From the back 
wall three rooms open, the central room a shrine and the side rooms 
chambers for priests. ‘The north chamber which has a very neat 
door is in good repair, except that one jamb has fallen away owing 
to a faw in the rock. The entrance is two feet eleven inches wide 
‘by six feet five inches high, and is approached by two steps of eight 
inches high and a threshold of four inches. Round the jambs isan 
architrave 4% inches wide with a simple moulding, and then a band 
67 inches broad, with a neatly wrought crenellated ornament reachin 
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to within one foot 64 inches of the step. The insideis plam an 
about twelve feet seven inches square. = 

The door of the central shrine has neat pilasters anda frieze. The | 
entrance is seven feet eleven inches high and three feet 114 inches =~ 
wide. Besides the threshold of four inches and a step of 74 inches, iy 
it has.in front a semicircular low step two inches in height, at the ‘ 


ends of which have been the heads of two lions. The shrine has a 7 

mean depth of 154 feet by 15} feet wide. Twenty inches from . 
the wall, to which it is partially attached, is an altar four feet five ) 

inches by three feet five inches and three feet four inches in height, re 

neatly moulded, and standing ona low platform a few inches in | 3 

; 

¥ 





height and seven feet 24 inches by eight feet 10§ inches. It 


' Trans. Bom, Lit. Soc. (Reprint), L 2s, 
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a water groove or pranalika to the north, and in the floor belowa 
cistern one and a half feet square and one foot deep. From north 
to south, along the centre of the top slab, runs a hole eighteen inches 
long, by eight inches broad and 34 deep, in which the object of 
worship, probably an image of Parvati, was set. The south room, 
which like the north room is perfectly plain, is sbout nine feet 
high, 14°9 feet long, and 15:4 broad. | 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century De Couto described 
this cave as having a beantiful gate with a porch of exquisitely 
wrought marble. There were two idols in aes square seat, one 
of them, Vetdlchandi, with six arms and one head was supported by 
two small side idols." | 3 

Passing along the face of the eastern hill about a hundred and 
fifty jaria to the north of Sitabdi’s cave is a small excavation, - 
little more than the beginning of what was perhaps intended for 
three cells. The veranda which is much filled with earth is pdesy 
feet long and six deep, The three square openings in the back w 
are about four feet square and five high. The whole is perfectly 
plain. They are probably Brdhmanic about the same time as 
Sitibai’s temple. The work seems to have been stopped because of 
a flaw in the rock. Passing about 100 yards up the hill to the east, 
there ison the right the dry bed ofa pond about forty yards in 
diameter. The banks are thickly wooded and on the west bank is 
what seems an artificial heap of large boulders. About fifty yards 
to the left are three cisterns cut in the rock with rounded mouths 
about three feet across. In the cistern most to the south the water 
is fresh and is still used. They are aprerensty Buddhist, being much 
like many of the small cisterns at Kanheri. 

Close to the east end of the Elephanta hill-top is a bank of trap 
boulders about four yards broad. ‘This is known as the fort, or killa; 
which according to the local story was built by Shivaji but never 
finished? There seem to be no signs of fortification, only a rough 
ring of boulders SRN a épace of about 200 yards in diameter 
round the dome-shaped hill-top. About twelve yards beyond the 
bank of boulders the ground rises in a steep dome, about forty feet 
high and seventy-six feet measured along the surface of the dome 
from the base to the crown. The sides of the dome are covered with 
half-burnt bricks most of them nine inches long by six broad and 
two deep, but some said to be larger, thirteen by eight and two and 
a half. Many lic in fragments with their faces exposed. But in 
places the masonry is fresh enough to show that the bricks were laid 
edgeways, only the two-inch backs appearing on the surface. The 
top of the dome is roughly round and about twenty-five feet in 
diameter. In the centre is a small hole partly filled by a survey 
cairn of rough stones. This brick dome seems to be a Baddhist — 
stupa or burial mound, and the encircling line of boulders the 
remains of a Buddhist rail, The ground is too thick with brush- 
wood to show either the form of the rail or the shape of the enclosure, 





' Burgess’ Elephanta, 25. 
Frag. Iyo> Sambhaji, Shivaji’s son, threatened to fortify Elephanta, Orme's Hist. 
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' Tustead of the broad bank of stones in the west, the foundation of Chapter XIV. — 
the wall seems in places to have been only about four feet broad, and ptgces of Interest. 
ee ELeruasta. 


on the east side there is a. gap of about eighteen yards. As far a 
could be made out from a hurried examination the enclosed space 1s 
cornered rather than round. | 

The mound commands a beautifully broken view of sea, marsh- 
lands, wood-land, and hill. To the east he the ey coded Hog 
Island, with the curions skeleton ribs of its huge Lift, low salt- 
marshes behind, and, in the distance, the Persik hills, the jagged 
crest of Malanggad, and the long line of the Sahyddris. To the south 
are the two peaks of Karanja, and, beyond a narrow line of sea, 
the wooded crest of Kankeshvar and the Sage hills in Alibag. 
To the west are the low prettily shaped Butcher’s Island, and, beyond 
a broad stretch of water, the long level of Bombay. Two miles to 
the north, across a channel gay with white sails, rise the bare 
gracefully rounded slopes of Trombay. : 

- Passing through the eastern gap in the rail and along the north- 
east face of the hill, about sixty yards from the line of the rail and 
somewhat lower, isa small wooded plateau with marks of rough 
foundations, and, near a hole which has been dug for treasure, are 
the fragments of a stone about 34 feet by 24, with a central hole 
apparently for a ling about one foot square and three inches deep. 
The large number of rough bouldersstrewn about the plateau suggests 
that they have been brought from the gap in the east side of the rail. 
Passing down the north-east front cf the hill there are, at intervals, 
what seem to be sites of rest-chambers and boulder-paved banks. 
As all the stones are rough boulders and the hill side is much hidden 
by brushwood, it is difficult to say whether the arrangement of 
stones is natural or artificial, But, in places, nearly to the foot of 
the hill, remains of paved — can be traced, and seem to mark the 
ine HS a built pathway that led from the east gate of the railing to 

e shore. 

Visitors, who sre pressed for time, had better gc down . this 
‘north spur, and, after looking at the traces of old buildings in 
the village of Moreh, return along the shore to the Shetbandar 
pier, noticing, by the way, the broken statues and other remains 
of which details are given later on. Visitors who are not pressed 
for time can have a pleasant walk, with beautiful island views and 
the sight of some interesting remains, by goimg back from the 
burial-mound to the ravine near the Great Cave, and, passing down 
the ravine to the south, see the old (ings and the sun and moon 
boundary stone near the pond, the old Portuguese watch-tower, 
and the site of the elephant of which details have already been 
given. About halfa mile east of the site of the elephant, along 
the shore, under a cliff whose lower spurs have been taken to 
raise the Elphinstone foreshore in Bombay, lies a rough trap 
boulder abont five feet high and twenty-six feet round. In a 
panel (2'4" x 1° 5"), in the north face of this boulder, is a mach 
worn female figure with four hands. As the stone lies at present 
the figure is upside down. It seems to end in or to stand on an 
animal, idee a buffalo. On the mght of the main figure is a 
smaller standing figure with a trident in his mght hand. About a 
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juarter of a mile further, a black ling of dressed trap stands 


Places of Interest. 2bout three feet four inches out of the ground, round above 


ELePoHasTa, 


and square below, with a plain curved line running round the 
foot of the upper cone. A little further, between the belt of 
rice ground and the hill foot, are small mounds with bricks 
and boulders, that seem, though this is doubtful, to be roughly 
built, About half a mile further, in the sand of the sea shore, 
stands a Jing four feet six inches high, of which the lower three 
feet are square with faces one foot three inches broad, and the one 
foot six inches at the top is cone-shaped, four feet eight inches 
round at the foot and four feet round at the top which is slightly 
broken. Along this part of the shore, which was not affected by the 
Bombay clearings, are many small mounds with bricks. Beyond, 
for about half a mile, the lowerslopes of the hill have been cleared 
by the Bombay Port Trust. Most of the earth that was taken 
from this part of the island was full of old bricks and tiles and 
dressed blocks of white trap. Coming from the south the first 
traces of old buildings are fragments of large bricks. Next there 


. are several old wells dry and nearly filled with earth, one of bricks 


about seven feet in diameter, another, about fifty yards north, 
about three feet nine inches across, lined with dressed stones neatly 
fitted without mortar in rings about six- inches deep. Further 
north, near the top of the old piers, are several more wells cut 
in the rock. About 100 yards to the north, at the root of a brab. 
palm, are the foundations of a massive brick wall built without 
mortar. The shore here forms a small bay with a beach of hard 
dry sand which was a good harbour for small craft before the piers 
broke the scour of the tide. On the north bank, in the north-east 
corner of the island, lies the village of Moreh with some fine mango 
trees and rich garden land. Most of the house walls are built of 
old bricks and dressed white trap. About fifty yards to the east of | 
the village, in a group of mangoes, is the top of a buried ling, one 
foot high and about four feet ten inches round. The whole of the — 
ground between the village and the hill is covered with bricks, 
pieces of roof tiles, and potsherds. In a hole on the left, which 
seems to mark the site of a temple, were found bricks covered with 
deep blue enamel, a jar full of roughly cut crystal beads, a box said 
to have contained coins and jewels, and two inscribed copper-plates. 
_ The remains show that this has beon a place of sanctity both for 
Buddhists and Bréhmans, and the combination of the names 
Ghérdpuri (also called. Rajbandar or the royal landing-place) 
and Moreh suggests that it may be the site of Puri the unknown 
sea-coast capital of the Mauryan rulers of the Konkan in the 
seventh century.?, About a quarter of a mile north-west of the site 
of the temple, at the foot of the north-east spur, is an old well 
whose parapet walls have been lately renewed. A few yards to the 
————— SS eee 

* The materials for this secount of the Moreh remains have been supplied by Mr, 
“That Pants win aoomboree ‘avin ny f the Chalukya inscription 

ih 1 Whe ; rom Line 1] of the | UKYA imscri 

(A.D. 634) at Aihole where ‘Puri the goddess of the fortn the Western Ocean’ 
is nebiced as having been besieged ‘ by hundreds otakine’ Kak hone 0 72, 
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north, behind a high cactus hedge, is a stone tiger’s head carved 
with much spirit, about two feet long, fourteen inches high, and 
sixteen inches broad. The mouth, which has served as a water- 
- channel, is seven and a half inches in diameter. The head was du 
out of the old well close by about fifteen years ago. Though fr 
it is carved in the old Hindu style, perhaps of the sixth or seventh 
century. About fifty yards to the west of the well, at the end of the 
north spur of the main hill, is a mound whose top, about fifteen years 
, was levelled as a site for a dwelling for the European In ¢. | 
of tho earth clearings. The sides of this mound, which is roughly 
about 170 yards round the base and about fifty feet high, are faced 
with bricks and slabs of dressed white trap. The sides rise in a 
steep dome and the whole has much the appearance of a large 


Buddhist stupa or burial mound. From this mound the belt of rica — 


land and brushwood, that stretches about half a mile west to the 
Shetbandar pier, is in many places strewn with old mortarless bricks, 
blocks of dressed white trap, and fragments of figures. Besides the 
broken statues of Shiv noted in the introduction, there is, close to 
‘the shore, about fifty yards west of the site of the European dwelling, 
a mound strewn with bricks. To the north of this mound between 
it and the sea, an old round brick well was searched for treasure 
about thirty yeara ago, and the beach is still red with fragments: of 
bricks. About a quarter of a mile to the south, at the foot of the 
hill, among rocky broshwood-covered mounds is the broken five- 
headed Shiv mentioned in the introduction. The heads and the 
tiaras are well cut and in fair repair, but the noses are broken. The 
figure measures four feet from the top of the tiara to the thigh and 
one foot two inches across the chest. He wears a strap round his 
left shoulder, a sacred thread made of ropes of pearls hanging 
below the waist, and a rich waistband. A broken ling case les 
close by, and about ten yards tothe north isa dressed stone with two 
feet which seems the pedestal of the image. Many bricks lie about. 
About 100 yards north-west, close to the shore, are the waists and 
thighs of two broken statues with clearly carved waistcloths. 
The larger figure, which stands firmly in the ground, measures two 
feet seven inches from the knee to the ribs, About sixty yards 
west, along the shore, is the upper part of a male figure (referred to in 
the introduction) with a handsome tiara. The statue measnres three 
feet from the top of the tiara to the navel and one foot three inches 
across the chest, The hair falls in loose well cut ringlets, and there 
is a clear-carved rosary. Close by is a small broken figure much like 
Shiv’s i pees organs. On the ground are the foundations of a brick 
wall and some dressed blocks of white trap, About fifty yards to 
the south-west are old foundations with dressed blocks of white trap 
and big bricks (13°% 7"*2"). From the dam of .a rice field, about 
twenty yards east of the Shetbandar landing pier, stand out two 
blocks of dressed trap, about four feet high and two feet square at 
the base and the top broken. Several other blocks of trap that 
seem to have been dressed show alittle above the soil. In the fields 
to the west of the landing pier, in house walls in Shetbandar village, 
and in mounds at the foot of the hills are remains of old bricks and 
dressed blocks of white trap. 
| B 104—13 
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at rsa sha Hawai nes arein Bklsctin, ‘at Bolapan | 
Dharivi, Persik, then, and Versva ; and one, Kalydn, is in the 
Dalles sino fale, Gabi Tiitapt Rasher 
u sub-division, at b 

and Segvah; six are in the Mahim sub-division, ape ie Ashori, 
Kaldrog, Manor, Takmak, and Téndulvédi ; one, 5 is in Mra. 
two are in the Bassein sub-division, at Jivdhan 
one, Gumtara, is in Bhiwndi; two are in the Shahépur sub-division 
at Bhopatgad, and Méhuli; one, Malanggad, is in Kalyan; three 
are in the Panvel sub-division, at Chanderi, Karnéla or Funnel 
Hill, and Peb or Vikatgad ; and three are in the Karjat sub-division, 
at Manikgad, Prabal, and Vishélgad. Of the nine Salyadri forts, one, 
Balvantgad, is in Shéhépur; four are in the Murbad sub-division, 
at Bahiragad, Gorakhgad, Naldrug, and Sidgad ; and four are in the 
b-division, at Bhivgad, Dhak, Ko igad, and Tungi. mee 
of these forts were built either by the ‘Musalméns or the Port 
(1300-1600), were repaired by Shivaji about the middle o "the 
seventeenth century, and were either taken by the British in 1774 or 
handed over to them in 1517. When taken by the British they were 
in a state of disre For twenty years not a day’s labour or a 
rupee’s wage had been spent on them, the defences were neglocted, 
and in many places the water had grown bad. Except a few of the 
coast forts, which were thonght to give the on a feeling of security, 
the hill forts were useless, sufficient to hold out scan & native 
enemy but untenable against Bareps a. The coast forts were left 
untouched, but the inner works of the inland hill forts were as far 
as possible destroyed. For a ioe ‘detachments of troops held 
Bassein, Arnila, and Tirdpur, and the Sahyddri fortresses of 
Gorakhgad, Kotaligad, and Sidgad, but before long all were 
abandoned. Major Dickinson, who in 1817 was deputed to examine 
the forts, has left interesting accounts of many of them.! 


Punnel Hill. See Karsitna. 


Gambhirgad Fort, in SP bape village twenty-two miles east of 
Déhénu, has the rnins of wo chiefly on the more accessible parts 
ofthe hill. The hill, though very narrow and small- topped, is 2270 


1 Military Thary, 314 of 1818, pp. 1070- 1190. Of the form of rock thet has favoured 
ae making of ao many hill forts, Sp ews Newbold (J. R. A. 8. LX. 25) gives the 
revi De pet pee "In the peaks t break the monotony of the trap region the 
sharp ange sr, erwin often wear away and leave the mountain's face 
lid a to summit, When baie ip Nha oaun tee mpountein. wal Be 

o bare 


precally ie fi == Saky of "nod sears ae without any eteresretnes 
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ering soe fen pet be bog wonkGing The basalt recasind 
noc J po wig AS e wood below. It is this succession of slope 

such ae natural coienieas, The deep poten so arpa 
the bs basalt afford strong and safe channels of access, and reservoirs are easily cut on 
the tabular summits. 
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feet high, and has a base which is many miles ronnd. In 1818 all 
that remained of the fortifications was, on the brow of the hill, a low 
retaining wall of loose stones, about 120 feet long, without parapet 
or defence and with a bamboo gate in the middle. The huts for the 
; atleast were near this gateway. Water had to be brought from a 
distance from a cistern near the top of the hill. In 1862 the fort was 
inruins. It had water but no supplies. 

Gaurka’mat, four miles east of Karjat, has a small hill fort with 
several rock-cut water cisterns. The masonry of the fort and the 
Sy ot an old temple below are in the pre-Musalmiin or Hemadpanti 
Style. 

Ghodbandar, a small village and port in Salsette, with, in 1881, 
a population of 601, stands on the left bank of the Bassein creek about 
ton miles north-west of Thana aud eighteen by a metalled road north 
of Bandra. It has a sea-customs office, and, during the five aon 
ending 1879-80, had average exports worth £88,853 (Rs. 5,88,530) 
and imports worth £3877 (Rs. 38,770). Exports varied from £24,249 
(Rs. 2,42,490) in 1874-75 to £135,717 (Rs. 13,57,170) in 1877-78, 
and imports from £1540 (Rs. 15,400) in 1878-79 to £6420 (Rs. 64,200) 
in 1875-762 Ghodbandar has been supposed to be Ptolemy’s 
Hippokura. But Ghodegaon in Koléba, which stands on one of the 
Deccan trade routes and like Ptolemy’s Hippokura lies to the south 
of Simulla or Chaul, is perhaps a better identification. Ghodbandar, 
then under the Portuguese, is noticed in 1672 as successfully 
resisting an attack by Shivaji. In 1675 Fryer calls it Grebondel 
and describes it as a large neat built town of Martin Alfonso’s, 
and at top of all his house, fort and church, of as stately 
architecture as India can afford, he being the richest Son on this 
side Goa. In 1695 it is described as a hill whose slopes were 
covered with houses and on whose hed was the palace of the lord of 
the village.’ In April 1737 the Marathds took Ghodbandar and put 


the Portuguese garrison to the sword.’ Fifty years later, Hové the 
Polish traveller described it as a strong fort at the river entrance, 
which had been neglected by the Marithas during their possession 
of the island and suffered to decay by the Bombay Government as 
‘it did not bring any immediate income. The village had 600 
families chiefly fishers. The river was full of alligators. 





1 Mr, W. F. Sinclair, C.S. i be . 2. 

* ‘Tho details are: Exports, 1874-75 £24,240 (Bs. 2,492,490), 1975-76 £123,526 
(Rx, 12,935,260), 1876-77 £197,437 (Rs. 12,74,570), 1877-78 £185,717 (Es. 15. |, 170) 
1878-79 £33,317 (Rs. 3,233,170); Imports, 1874-75 £3652 (Ra. 36,520), 1875-76 £642) 
(Hs. 64,200), 1876-77 £4124 (Ra, 41,240), 1877-78 £9645 (Ks, 36,490), 1878-79 21540 
(Re, 15,400). 3 Grant Duff, 113. = 

4 New Acoount, 74, Fryer adds, ‘Here wo are land-locked by the er is 
fabled to be made by Alexander,’ Alexander or Sikandar, the king Art "ot the 
Musalmins, ia probably, as at Elephanta, a Muhammadan translation of the Hindu 
Panday. Fryer's gut, or passage, a basalt dyke that rans nearly across the creek 
about two miles above Ghodbandar is still known to the as the Pandav’s Wall 
(Mr. G, L. Gibson). Ghodbandar seema to be the place w ich Pages described as the 
rornaina of a monument which showed the limits of Alexander's conquesta, Quoted in 
Tieffenthaler's Description iO et Geographique de l'Inde, L 410, | 

: meee Careri in Churchill, [V. 193. Bombay Quarterly Review, IIL 273. 

Hové's Tours, 14, 
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The chief object of imterest is the Collector’s aes on & 
wooded knoll about a quarter of a mile south-west of the landing 
| It is reached by a broad flight of vongeslr and commands 
nl beautiful view. To the east the Bassein creek winds among 
icturesque ranges of forest-clad hills, and to the ‘west, across & 
fas cf oh of rice fields and salt-marsh, are the palm groves of Bassein 
and the sea beyond. The building i is and handsome, nearly mm 
the form of a church with a nave leading to a circular chancel, 
covered with a high cupola or dome ne surrounded by a veranda. 
The whole is arched with stone and very strong." It was a 
Portuguese church dedicated to St. John. According to the local 
tale, its dome and some other Saracenic features are due to the 
power of a Musalman saint who lies buried near and’ who all but 
succeeded in turning the church into a mc 
hill « couple of hundred yards west of the house @ are the remains 
of the Degaiies fort, and below it are the ruins of the 
cloister of a large monastery. There sre two English tombs 
without inscriptions and a third with an inscription near the foot of 
the staircase.'' The rest-house on the shore, close to the landing 
vase has accommodation for over fifty travellers. It was built in 
828 by Mr. Nayroji art Vadia, the Parsi head boat-builder 
of Bombay.’ Another rest-house at Ghodbandar was built by 
Karamsi Ranmal, the same who made the steps leading to the 
Great Cave at Elephanta. 


Gholvad,’ eight miles north of Dahanu, with,in 1881, a population 
of 1486, is a station on the Baroda railway with post and sea- 
customs offices. The station traffic returns show an increase in 
passengers from 5898 in 1873 to 9949 in 1880, and a fall in goods s from 
912 to 522 tons. The sea trade returns show, for the three years end 
1878-79, average exports worth £1870 and average imports w 
£202. Exports varied from £899 (Rs, 8990) in 1876-7 to £3102 
(Rs, $1,020) in 1878-79, and capers from £122 (Rs. 1220) in 1878-79 
to £290 (Rs, 2900) in 1876-77,’ 











1 Heber’s Journal, II. 188. In 1825 when Bishop Heber visited Ghodbandar the 


house wae used a8 an occasional residence of the Governor of Bomba 
* The bagupoe g of Ghodbandar are sail (1503) to include a dea Port fort and 
a large church dedicated to St. John S. Account of 


monastery, 
Silsette: Nairne, 60, In 1859 the Collector, Mr. Morgan, ru arte ‘that the build 
did not appear to have been used as a church since the island came into British 
possession in 1774-5, According to Mr. Morgan the cause of its disuse asa church 
waa the decrease in the Roman Catholic community, who in 1559 numbered . 
ah ‘five souls and were unable to support a Bape The building was suppli 
doors and windows and otherwise repaired in 1823. Collector's Records, 1859, 
a prea Si tac 338, 
e tom the Degoe hw ‘Sacred to the memory of Catherine Eliza 
infant daughter of Capt. P, Saunderson, 15th rina es Bombay Native Infantry, 
ie ae nen “we this paae 13th Oetober 1834, aged three months and ten daya. 


“In 1760 Du P notions 
tees Ton Gholvad as the head of o district. Zend Avesta, 


_? Previous to pas Gholvad was included under Umbargaon. The details 

ne ree ig ey ~ yea - wk 1876-77 £899 (Ea. se de 1877-78 res 
F é ra ports, 1 6. £20 

£134 (Ra. 1940), 1875-79 £122 (Re, 1220 0) rT veil sia Ey 
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Gorai, in Sdlsette, about five miles west of Borivli station on the Chapter XIV. * 


Se a eee es ee at 
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Baroda railway, with a Christian population of 973, has a church pjgoes of Interest. 


dedicated to the Holy Magi. It was built by subscription in 1810, 
ia seventy-five feet long, twenty-four broad and twenty-one high, 
and is in good repair. About a mile to the north are the ruins ofan 
old Portuguese church seventy-two feet long, twenty-seven broad, 
and 224 high. A Portuguese and a Marathi school are supported 


by local funds. 








Gorak |. about twelve miles south-east of Murbéd and a 
couple of miles from Sidgad, a sheer rock about 400 feet high, stands 
out fromthe Sahyddris at the foot of the Aupa or Khopoli pass. In 
1818 it had two forts an upper andalower. After a difficult ascent 
of abont 100 feet, in places along the brink of a precipice, stood a 
gateway with an underground spiral staircase behind it. At the top 
of the staircase was a second gateway, and above were some water 
cisterns and huts. From this a second steep and dangerous ascent 
of about 100 feet ended in a narrow terrace from ten to fifteen feet 
wide, with some large cisterns and caves useful for stores or dwellings, 
running under a knob of rock about 100 feet high. The top was 
She | by a very narrow and difficult staircase hewn out of the rock. 
This upper fort was, in Captain Dickinson's opinion, safe against an. 
native power and could scarcely be taken by surprise. In 1862 it 
was ruinous with scanty water and no supplies. Close by is 
Machhindragad an abrupt rock like Gorakhgad. These rocks are 
notable from the railway near Neral station. 

The caves and cisterns noticed by Captain Dickinson are the 
remains of an early religious settlement. At different heights and 
at irregular distances are many small groups of caves most of them 
dwellings much like many of the Kanheri excavations. They have 
_ -yerandas, scats, and square hewn pillars. The water in the cisterns 
is cool and abundant. 

Goregaon, in Sdlsette about eighteen miles north of Bombay, is 
a station on the Baroda railway. The traffic returns show no goods 
but an IDCrease in passengers from 29,630 In 1873 to 46,785 in 1880, 
Near Goregaon are some interesting early Hindu remains. About 
amile to the south-east, on the way to the Jogeshvari caves, are 
carved stones which seem to belong toa temple of the twelfth 
century, and, near Aknurli, about three miles to the north-east, in 
the direction of the Kanheri caves, is the Padan rock on whose 
bald head are carvings and writings, perhaps between the first and 
the fifth century a.p., apparently an odd mixture of Buddhist and 
Brahman symbols. 

About a mile south-east of the village in the outer face of the back 
wall of the Goregaon temple is a spirited lion’s head, and a few yards 
off a fine well apparently of old dressed stones. These stones were 
brought from a ruined temple on the river bank, about a quarter of a 
mile north of their present site, in ground thickly overgrown with 
brushwood and with a tall notable pipal tree. Undera big banian 
tree, overgrown by its roots, is the capital of a pillar and a seated 
figure apparently of Bhairav. Close to the large pipal, about i 
yards south-east, in a thorn thicket, is an old broken bull with be. 
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necklace, and near it a mound apparently with remains of old bricks. 


Places of Interest. [2 9" ‘open field. about forty yards to the south is an unfimahed 


Gan 

A i thee ciiloa north-east of Goregaon station, In 
wooden temple within the lands of the deserted village ot ava 
: image of Devi, known as Karsangli Deyi. This image is said 
to have been found at the bottom of a pond about thirty 

and was set up and provided with a temple by a large Hinda | | 
owner Mr. Bhiu Rasal. uA few years ago (1875) a childless Hind 
made a vow -to the in due course his wife had a son. 











Since then a yearly fair apes been held on Migh fullmoon (January- 
February). it is attended by about 1000 Hindus, besides some 
Musalmans and Pirsis. 


In the forest and brushwood lands, about 500. Aeris east of this” 
temple rises a great dome of black trap known as the padan, From 
the west it rises with a gentle bush-covered slope to a bare flat top, 
and ends eastward in a sheer cliff about 200 feet high. The hill lies 
five or six miles west of Kanheri, and the black cleft in which the 
Kanheri caves are cut, and above, the patch of brushwood, that 
marks the site of one of the old burial mounds, can be clearly seen. 
The country between rises in long slopes, the upper slopes covered 
with teak and other timber, eee thick with a ge of brab 
pelus. The name padan ia probably ern Marithi and means a 
-place for cattle, which, in the rainy months, are said to leave 
the wet lowlands and come to rest on the smooth dry hill-to te 

Two local stories explain the sanctity of the arid According to 
one account, a supernatural cow, which lived on the huill-top and 
hated the sight of man, was once pursned and disappeared into the 
rock Aad a small! hole, under a led old tamarind tree, at the 
north-west side of the hill top. e hole looks artificial as if the 
mouth of a ruined shrine or cell. Kathkaris sometimes enter In 
search of porcupine quills and are said to be able to crawl for some 
distance. According to the other story, the hill is called Homicha 
Dongar from a holy woman who lived on the top and offered herself 
asa fire sacrifice. That it was a holy place and a dwelling of sages 

ypears from some of the inscriptions which mention the names of 

ges and s age of pleasure grounds, dramas. There is a pond to 
ine west of the hill, which is said to have been lined with ie 
stones and may haye been connected with the hill by a flight of 
ate Of the steps no trace remains. 

Going up from the north, there are, on the top, near the north 
end and along the west crest, remains of dressed stones and of 
foundations or retaining walls. In different parts of the bare smooth 
top are carved tracings of feet: Two pairs of cow’s feet (3°), two 
pairs of calf’s feet (2°) close by, four toeless feat (one pair 10" x5", 
the other 8° x4") said. to be the feet of a man and of a woman, two 

large sized feet with marked toea (1° 1" x5"), and some distance off 
the prints of a clild’s feet. There are also the Buddhist wheel 
9 in diameter, a Buddhist trident 1’ 6" across, two conch shells 
(one 1° 8" 9", one other 0° x 5"), a round looking-glass with a handle 
(rex), jugs (one 5°x4", the other 10° 5") and a 
water pot un oxo, Near several “ these parting short writings 
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have been cnt. There are twelve writings all undated, but from ‘Chapter XIV, 
the form of the letters estimated to vary between the first and Places of Intern, 






sixth centuries a.D. Near the two la human footprints is 

a group of seven short writings. One of these, in letters of about Gonneaaite 
the first century, rong: ‘The sage Musala ;’ a second, of about the —_— : 
same age, ‘The footstep (seat) of Nandi:;’ a third ‘and fourth, in ; 
letters of about the second or third century, reads ‘ Musaladatta ’ a 


the same name as the first; a fifth, of about the same age, is “The s 
step of Rima; and a sixth, also of the second or third century, ‘da “Kad 
(Ji?) risandhadatta, probably the name of a sage The seventh ‘ 
inscription the formula of the northern Buddhists, ‘The object of “a 
those (the jer Buddhas) who for the sake of religion came into the = 
world (before him, that is before Gautama) the Tathdgata (that ie; 
is he who came as they came, namely Gautama) has explained ; - 
what they forbad the great Shramana (that 1s Gautama) tells as = 
follows :’ The letters are of about the aixth century and are written , 
in the southern style of that century. Besides this group there i 

are four scattered inscriptions in letters whose forms seem to be - 


of about the first century. One of these is ‘ The western pleasure- + 
grounds of the Vdsika mountain ;’ the second, opposite to the first, a" 

is ‘And the eastern pleasure-grounds of Kosikaya (5 BE ag pp ae bp he * ve 
the third is ‘Bamhachiri (Sk. Brahmachdri) Vi (Ma?) kara at 
rei the farmers ;’ eg Reg Meg, WOE he Ai gc _. 
of monks all around.’ ? my 

The top of the rock is about 350 feet long by 180 broad, At + 
the south edge of the crest are the remains of a retaining wall and i, 


broken pieces of dressed stone, which seem to mark the site of small 
Buddhist shrines or temples. There are said to be no caves in the 
east face of the hill, but this side was not exa ! 


Goreh, a mile north of the Vaitarna in Vada, near the south spur Goren, 
of, Kol hill, is a village of 128 houses rece ofhusbandmen. It was 
bably from this town that Ptolemy the name Gaoris for the 


cereals river.* . 


i These inscri inscriptions are contributed by. Pandit Bhagvanlil I Indraji. The firwt 

a reads seuncomye=cin oe ly fo ' Sidhamusala,’ (8k) ‘Sidcthamusata ;* 
second Nandi m, | ) Nandipedan’s tut ier Sk. = 
Adimavitramaa, Ths rest are a8 in the text, ee " 

* The letters run, ‘Fe diarmmndhetu probhard hefusteshda Tathagato ite opening 
¢ha yo nirodha evameddi Mahdshrovanc.' This ia o little sre Ln ites . 
dAcrnvui should be dhiarmma, Aetusteavin ahould be Aetunfezhdn, and 
should be Mihishramana, This formula is written at the end of id of, many ihr 

, and ia oer aio spell or mantra by the Nepilese Buddhists when they 
offer biad rics to B uddha after worship, It is often found below imagesof Buddha 
later than tho fifth contury. 

The formuls is differently interpreted. Some take it as an independent verse 

}, as in the text, take it to be the first of two verees, the other verse ni 
what is forbidden. 

* The first inscription reads: ‘ Parafasa Vdedaso drdmo aparils' (Bk.) * P a 
Fdaikasya drémat apardsthah ;’ the second, Kosikayasa ddao drdmo cha ee ) 
Kaushikeyasya wdayoh drdmashcha ; the third, ‘BamAachdri Fi (Ma?) Kardhi 
afisk one Kdto, (Sk.) Brakmachdri Fi (Mat) Karaih Xutwmbika,,.,’ Xritad 7 

arth, Parata ope beers Gack Parratdibiyantah aiddha pausatin. 

Int remembers Goreh being the station 
olf sty Sowes Hi ' Subhedar, Cae in 181 Ist, Aad Britiah = over the North ee 
The Subhedér had the forta of Asheri by the Bra 

charge. The old office at Goreh sas sod, by hich Covenant int ia cae nae 
quarters moved to Vida, Mr, W. B, Mulock 
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about ten miles south of Panvel, has a temple of 


Gul | 
i ge ews Siddheshvar on the west bank of the Vegdvati river. The temple : 
 _ Pinces of Interest. «aid to have been built by Ram4ji Mabédey one of the Peshwa’s — 


governors. The original stone dome and roof are said to have been 
too heavy and to have been replaced with a cement roof by Bajiray 
Peshwa. Every year on the great Shivrdiri,im January-Febraary 
(Magh vadya 13th), about 1000 persons visit the shrine and from 
£100 to £120 (Rs, 1000- Rs. 1200) worth of goods are sold. The 
shrine enjoys a yearly Government Se of £5 10s. (Rs. 55), 
About fifteen years ago large numbers of Hindus flocked to Gulsunde, 
as the story got abroad that the idol had uttered sounds like the 
roaring of a lion. Round the temple is a rest-house with the 
inscription ‘ At the feet of Siddheshvar (the offering of) Mahddev 
sut Baji Karmarkar.’ Close by isa mean brick and wood temple 
of Lakshmi-Nériyan, built by Anand Kashinath Joshi in aw, 1867_ 
(Shak 1789). On the east bank of the Vegavati, in Karare village, 
is a stone temple of Rimeshvar with broad stone steps leading to 
the water’s edge. It was built by Saddshiy Mankeshvar im 1836 
(Shak 1758) and has a rest-house attached. A few hundred yards 
inland stands a remarkably fine house built by Ragho Malhdr 
Kulkarni, Diwén of Saddshiy Mankeshvar. It is said to have cost 
£20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). Huge stone buttresses support the four 
cornera of the building, but the upper story is of brick and — 
mortar. The whole is in bad repair. Between the villages of 
Chavne and Ladivli, a mile below Gulsunde, a stone dam crosses 
the Vegivati, bearing date a.v. 1804 (Shak 1726). It is from six 
to eight feet broad and was built by Mahidevy sut Baji Karmarkar. 
Above the dam the river forms a beautiful reach two miles long, a 
mile above and a mile below Gulsunde. Fine mango, jack, and 
other froit trees give thick shade and make this an excellent 
camping ground. » 

Gumtara Fort, in Bhiwndi on a hill 1949 feet high, abont 
fifteen miles south of Takmak and close to the village of Dugad, 
is a place of eas natural strength. In 1818, ofthe outworks which — 
once enclosed the only accessible part of the hill, in many places 
nothing remained but a low wall little better than a heap oF atone: 
About the gateway, at the head of a very steep and narrow 
watercourse, 400 feet from the top of the hill, were the remains of — 
fortifications. The water supply was from seven cisterns cut in 
the rock near the gateway. 

Gunj, about ten miles south-west of Vada, has on the west bank 
of a pond, close to the village, the ruins of a temple of Amba, which 
is sald to have fallen about a hundred years ago. About half o 
mile from the village, a little way up Bhaérgavrim hill, stands a. 
temple of Bhargavrim the sixth incarnation of Vishnu. Of its age 
there is no record; the villagers say it was built about 400 years 
ago. The builder was probably one of the Koli chiefs of Jawhar 
from whom the temple holds a grant of 504 scres of land. The 
temple is strongly built with neatly cut stones set in mortar, 
There are four doors with images of Ganpati over two of them, 
The hall measures twenty-two feet by eighteen and the shrine nina 
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feet by six. The image of the god is the figure ofa man in bas-relief 
six cubits long by four broad, 

Close by, in the private or indm village of Kati, is a temple of 
Vajreshvari lately (1880) rebuilt by the 50 i eet It measures 
twenty-four cubits long by sixteen broad and has an endowment 
of 46¢ acres of land. To the north of the temple is a small cistern 
called the Bhagirathi Kund with an unfailing supply of water. 
Gunj 1s said to have been the original site of the Vajribdi temple, 
which, after its destruction by the Portuguese, was removed to 

Vadavii, in Bhiwndi, five miles south. 

Halkhurd, eight miles south of Karjat, has, in an overhanging 
scarp not far from the village, a plain monastery cave twelve feet 
by 2 pate surrounded by cells. One cell on the left of the entrance 
has been turned into a shrine of Bhairay, and, within living 
memory, the front wall of the cave has been thrown down, It is 
said to have borne an inscription,! 

Hog Island,’ with a population of 676 souls, lies in the Bombay 
harbour about ten miles east of the Apollo pier. The rock is chiefly 
black basalt which appeara not only in veins and dykes, bot forms 
the highest masses of the island, and even presents little headlands 
towards the harbour* The Hindus have two names for the island, 
Devdevi and Nhéve. The Portuguese called it ha de Patecas, or 
water-melon island, a name which appears in Fryer’s (1680) 
Patachoes.* It was ceded to the English by the treaty of Silbai 
(1782). 

The* chief object of interest on the island is the Hydraulic Lift 
Graving Dock. Before the Suez Canal was opened, the yearly military 
reliefs between England and India were carried by five troo ips, 
of which two worked on the European side and three on the Indian 
side of the isthmus of Suez. A special dock was required for the 
three troopships doing duty on the Indian side, as the depth of water 
over the sill of the Bombay graving dock could admit them only at 
exceptionally high tides. 7 

About 1866-67 a committee was appointed to advise on the 

best form of dock. After visiting some of the most important 
graving docks in England they recommended a Clark’s Hydraulic 
Lift like one then in use at the Victoria Docks on the Thames, A 
Clark's Lift large enough for an Indian troopship was ordered, 
Mr. Edwin Clark, Mem.Inst.C.E.,, being the engineer, and Messrs, 
Emerson and Murgatroyd of Stockport and Liverpool, the 
contractors. An engineer sent from England to choose a site 
fixed on the north shore of Hog Island, about eight miles east 





1 Mr. W. F, Sinclair in Ind. Ant. V. 310, 

? The Mardthi name for the island is Nhdive. It its English name because 
it was here that ships used to be hogged, that is laid on one side and sera 
Mr. James Douglas, Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. Aa. Soc. VI. 169. 

* Da Cunha’s Baasein, 204; Fryer's New Account, 62, 76. It seems ‘to be 
Hamilton's (1720) Salvageo ‘about a league from Elephanta and affording nothing 
but firewood." New Account, L 242. ahs 3 

* Nairne's Konkan, 103, * Contributed by Mr, F, B, Maclaran, CE. 
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-—s Ghapter XIV. of Mézgaon, where there is deep water close tothe shore, Whether 
- Places of Interest, this site is the best that could have been chosen is a matter of 

@ % ~ opinion. There is no doubt that the distance of Hog Island from 
Hoa IstasD. Bombay has, ina great measure, led to the practical abandonment 
Hydraulic L4- of the dock. | 

Most graving docks consist of a basin into which a ship is floated 
during high water. The gates are then closed and the water dis- 
charged either by gravitation as the tide ebbs, or by pumping. 
As the water sinks, the ship is shored by timber against the sides 
of the basin. The Hydraulic Lift Graving Dock is on a different plan. 
Instead of the water being removed from the sides of the ship, the 
ship is lifted out of the water. 

The Hog Island Lift consists of two rows of hollow cast-iron 
columns, six feet six inches in diameter, sunk to a solid foundation 
at depths varying from fifty to seventy feet below high water level. 
The two rows of columns are eighty-eight feet apart, and, in each 
row, the eighteen columns are eighteen feet apart at the centre 
and twenty-four feet apart at the ends Inside of each 
column a pair of hydraulic presses and rams, fourteen inches im 
diameter and having a stroke of thirty-four feet, rest on 4 bed of , 
Portland cement concrete, To the top of the rams, flat iron chains 
are fastened by strong iron cross-heads, and, at the lower ends 
of the chains, wrought-iron girders stretch under water across the 
lift from one row of columns to the other. These girders are of 
the Warren girder type twelve feet deep and of great strength 
There are thus eighteen pairs of girders forming a sort of grid 
between the two rows of columns, The rams are worked by 
hydraulic pressure from two pairs of powerful steam pumping- 
engines placed in an engine house on shore, the water being 
supplied to the pumps from an overhead tank and carried im pipes 
from the pumps to the rams under a pressure of: 17 : ewts. the 
square inch. The pipes are laid along 4 gangwoy eighteen feet 
wide and 200 feet long, supported on cast-iron columns two feet three 
inches in diameter, which forms a passage between the lift and 
the workshops on the shore. At the outer end of the gangway is 
a valve house, with an ingenious arrangement of valyes, whereby one 
man can with ease shut off or apply pressure to the presses and 
rams at any part of the lift, These valves are further divided into 
three groups in such a manner that in lifting a ship, should the 
weight be uneven and the rams not be working at the same rate, 
one = can by manipulating the valves bring the whole to one 
level. 

Attached to the lift is a pontoon, or tray of wrought iron, eighty- 
four feet wide and 380 feet long, with sides nine feet deep. This 
tray is made of That Dey and transverse wrought-iron girders 
and plating, and is divided into bays or chambers by longitudinal 
and transverse balk heads. At the bottom of each chamber is a 
large valve which allows water to pass out or in. When a ship is 
to be docked, the pontoon is brought into position between the rows 
of columns and over the transverse Warren girders which are raised 
into position to receive it; the valves of the pontoon are opened 
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and it is quietly lowered into the water, When the pontoon is Chapter XIV. 
deep encugh the ship is brought over it, and, the pressure being places of Interest. 
admitted into the presses, the pontoon is raised until the keel of |, see 
the ship bears against the keel blocks previously arranged along Predrtas 
the centre of the pontoon. Sliding bilge blocks, with which the yerente : 
pontoon is also fitted, are then drawn up by chains leading on to the | | 
side platforms of the lift, and the ship being safely berthed on the 

pontoon the whole is lifted out of the water. As soon as the 

ship and pontoon are clear of the water, any additional shoring that — 

is 0 y is putin, the pontoon valves are closed, and the whole 

lowered. This time the pontoon floats with the ship on it, and as 
it does not draw -more than six fect, it may be towed to any 
convenient shallow basin. The liftis ready for another pontoon 
and another ship. The time spent in actual lifting is about twenty 

minutes, and for the whole operation not more than an hour and a : 
half. With two pontoons in readiness there would be no difficulty - 4 
in lifting and ade: 





ng two ships on one tide. 
To help the working of ships and of the pontoon in and outof the : 
lift, powerful capstans have been set on large cast-iron cylinders, : 
twenty-two feet in diameter and filled with concrete, two bain at 
the west entrance and one between the lift and tha shore, A steam 
capstan has also been provided at the shore end of the gangway, | 
and snatch-heads and bollards on the platforms on the outer sides (i: 
of the rows of columns. Z 
The work was began in 1869, but, owing to delay in receipt of 
material, it was not in full swing until November 1870. It was . 
completed in September 1872, and was taken over by a committee | 
appointed by Government on the 12th September 1872. On this 4 
occasion the resident engineer and contractors asstnlemagitirtd a 
the usefulness of the work b lifting a ship. Government ordered z 
the turret ship Magdala to be held in readiness, but it was afterwards : 
feared that, if lifted out of the water, the Magdala might be Bt 
strained by the weight of her armour plating. As no vessel was . 
available, the strength of the lift was tested by raising the pontoon 


full of water, a weight of 8100 tons or 62 per cent more than the | 
weight of the heaviest troopship. 

The cost of the lift with pontoon and other apparatus is supposed 
to have been about £300,000 (Ra. 30,00,000). The exact figures 
are not available, as nearly the whole amount was paid in England 
r the Secretary of State. The work in India was supervised by | 
Mr. J. Standfield, C.E., resident engineer, Mr. F. B. Maclaran, C.F, ‘ 
beig the contractors’ agent, and Lieutenant, now Captain, 
Haydon, R.E., executive engineer, representing the Government of 
Bombay. 

By the opening of the Suez Canal the necessity for docking 
troopships in India ceased. For the same reason, ships of the 
Mercantile Marine which were formerly docked in Bombay have 
their repairs done in England. On this account, and, becanse of its 
distance from Bombay, the Hog Island Lift has been little used. 
When it has been used the machinery has worked well. 

Humgaon village, nine miles east of Karjat and just below the Humcaow. 
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Kusur Pass, has, for the convenience of travellers up and down the 

, & handsome stone-lined reservoir built at a cost of £7500 
Rs. 75,000) by the widow of Saddshiy Chimndji,a member of the 
Peshwa’s family. On the edge of the reservoir are two small 
temples.’ 

Indragad Fort, in Karambeli village, about fifteen miles north 
of Umbargaon, on a wooded hill from two to three hundred feet 
high, stands near the south bank of the Kalu river about two miles 
from the sea coast. To the east and west of the fort the hill is 
very steep, but in 1818 the forest came near enough in places to — 
cover an attacking force. It is also commanded by a detached hill 
about 400 yards to the south-east. 

The fort is very small not more than 180 feet by 120. In 1818 it 
had round towers for defence, the works being about twenty feet 
high and ten thick. The body of the rampart was in goo 
repair, but the parapet was only four feet thick and out of order. 
The fort had two entrances, both protected by a strong wall lower 
than the works with which it was connected. Within the fort were 
two tolerable buildings for stores and barracks and two ruined 
reservoirs. Underneath the fortifications were about nineteen cells 
of different sizes. In 1802 the fort was ruinous. Indragad was 
taken in 1780 by Lieut. Welsh of General Goddard’s army, the 
brilliant captor of Parnera and Bagvdda im south Surat The cells 
are the remains of an old religious settlement, They are said to be 
plain without figures or scriptions, but have not yet been properly 
examined. ! 

Jambrug in Karjat, five miles east of Khalapur, has a small 

cave in the north face of Beran or Nath Patér, the spur up which 
the Bor incline passes. It is now sacred to Gambhirnath. 
_ From Jambrug, a hill path leads to a rough rocky ledge, backed 
by an overhanging scarp, which is hollowed into a cave whose sloping 
roof seems to be partly natural. The terrace in front of the cave 
looks down a deep glen with rocky side ridges and upper grass 
slopes sprinkled with trees. Further down stretches a plateau with 
large trees and open glades of white or light green; below the 
plateau lies a deep-green forest, brightened by the sear leaves of 
the wild plantain, aad hah yellow pahira, sivars, and khandols3 
Onwards the valley opens into rice lands, with a sprinkling of trees, 
and fringed by grassy uplands which rise into the Dapne spur, with 
the higher ranges of Matherdan, Prabal, and False Funnel behind. 

In front of the cave, supported on four wooden pillars, is a rude 
sloping roof roughly thatched with wild plantain leaves. At the 
entrance, cut in two stones, are small images of Vaghdey as sentinels, 
and a rough Maruti 1s carved on one of the wooden pillars of the 
porch. Inside of the entrance is a rough cave sixteen feet deep, 
twelve feet five at the broadest, and the roof sloping from eight feet 





1 Mr. W. B. Mulock, C. 8. ® Grant Duff's Marithds, 435. 
* Pohir Fiens cordifolia ; atrar Bombax malaharicum: b4andol Stercnlia wrens. 
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five at the outside to four feet eight at the back wall. On the left 
side of the cave, leaning against the back wall, are two shelves 
holding a number of small gods very rudely cut and smeared with 
tedlead.! Through a break in the left wall is a rock-cut cistern 
which holds two or three feet of water throughout the year. Along 
the right wall is a rough wooden bench, and, near it, the small stone 
tomb of some former ascetic. On a shelf, against the back wall, are 
two conch shells, a small stone mug, and the vessels used in the 
worship of the g In the centre of the back wall is a hole one 
foot eight inches high and one foot four inches broad. This forms 
the entrance to a second rock-cut chamber of an irregular sha 
about twelve and a half feet at the broadest and about five feet high. 
In the back wall of this second cave, an opening, one foot square, 
leads into the shrine of the god Gambhirnath, six feet broad, 74 long, 
and three feet four inches high. At the hack is the image of the 
god, a rough human bust with two hands, cut in the same stone as 
the rock and about nine inches high. In front of the image, a lamp 
burns aresy Sunday from six in the morning till noon. ss 
to the local story, Gambhirndth's real shrine is on the top of Dhak 
hill about six miles to the north-east. But, as the Dhak shrine 
could be reached only by a ladder, a-new image was made about 
seven generations ago and set up in the present cave. Connected 
with this shrine is a monastery, math, at the village of Chochi about 
five miles from Karjat. The head of the monastery is a Kanphati 
or slit-ear ascetic. He employsa Brahman, a Nagar from Limbdi 
in Kathidwar, on £4 (Rs. 40) a year with food and drink, who 
visits the cave every Sunday and performs the worship of the god 
lighting « lamp aad ering hin a deme of rice and milk." Under 
the Brahman js a Thakur servant who cleans the cave, fetches water, 
and smears the mimor gods with redlead, On Sondays* Kunbis, 
Sonérs and Lohars, chiefly from the villages round come ea i 
Gambhirnéth has two great yearly festivals on Bhadrapad full- 
moon (August-September) and at Dasra (September-October). 
On those days all who have made vows bring a goat, have its 
throat cut by a Musalmdn outside of the temple, and have part of 
the flesh burnt in a small hole in the floor of the outer cave. Part 
of the victim is offered to the head of the monastery who gives a 
dinner generally to about fifty of the pilgrims. 

On the way back, to the right of the top of the steps, cut in the 
rock, is a rough lifelike bas-relief of a Kanphati Gosdi playing 
the violin, vina. The bas-relief is about four feet high and has 








‘The detnils are, on the lower shelf most to the left, a small rough stone elephant 
about three inches high, a stone conch, a ing, two footprints, a bon and a bull six 
inches long by three high. On the upper shelf, on the left, are a eee en a 
six-inch Miruti, and a four-inch trident, two footprints, and a small Gambhirnéth 
ee with redlend, and, on the right, » Maruti. — 

these are, an incense salver dhupdrti, a amall platter on the top of a pillar aleo 
for incense, & brags bell, and a few dishes. Me 
"On Sunday forenoon the Brahman cooks a Jarge pot of rice, divides leaves of 
the wild jantain into cighteen pieces, lays a heap of rice on each piece of leaf, 
pours a little milk over each allowance of rice, and lays them before the gods, fiftean 
shares going inside for Gambhirnath, and four being divided among the minor gods. 
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Chapter XIV. bracelets, earrings, and necklace, and a tiara-like headdress. He 
Places of Intarest shee an image of Bhairoba which is cut in a recess in the 
TocK. 2 
Jr. Jha'i, about ten miles south of Sanjan, is said to have once had 
200 Parsi houses of which only five are left. It has two ruined 
stone towers of silence which can be seen from Vevji railway 
station about two miles to the north, Tha fine and very airy 
rest-house in Bordi, one mile south of Jhai, was built in 1832 by - 
Pestanji Kharshedji Kima of Bombay. 

Jivonax Hr, Jivdhan Hill, in Bassein, about a mile east of the Virdr station 
on the Baroda railway, has on its top ruins of fortifications visible 
from the railway, and within the fortifications some very old-looking 
caves and cisterns said to be the work of the Pindays.! Throughout 
the fair season people, especially barren women from the surrounding 
villages, go to the caves to make offerings to an invisible deity, who 
is believed to have fled from a niche in one of the caves at the touch 
ofa Mhér. Offerings of betelnuts are thrown into a hole in the niche 
in which the offended deity is believed to live.* 

JocEsnVARI Jogeshvari® or Amboli Cave, in Salsette, about two and a 
Cave. half miles south-east of Goregaon station on the Baroda railway, is a 
very large, once richly ornamented, now decayed Brihmanic temple 
of the eighth century. It is cut in alow dome of crumbling volcanic 
breccia m the waving palm-covered uplands that rise between 
the outer belt of rice fields and the central Vehdr hills, The rock 
lies within the limits of Amboli village from which the cave was 
formerly known as the Amboli Cave. 

About three-quarters of a mile south from the Goregaon station 
along the Bombay high road, a good cart tract turns to the east. 
On the left, soon after leaving the high road, in the enclosure 
of Goregaon temple, are some Brihmaniec stones, probably of the  - 
eleventh or twelfth century, which have been brought froma ruined 
temple, of which interesting traces remain _in a thick thorn brake 
about 300 yards to the north, Beyond Goregacn temple the road 
leaves the rice fields and crosses about two ettue of prettily wooded 
waving uplands, The low rounded rock in which the cave is cut is — 
covered with grass and thorn bushes. It might be easily passed 
unnoticed but for a whitewashed lamp pillar and a large pond to the 
west of the entrance. | 

From the lamp pillar a plain rock-cut passage, about eight feat 
broad and fifty long, leads as an open court itek ruined, Dank | 
unfinished, and with some remains of carving. From this court six 
steps lead down to a portico (20 feet by 18 and about 20 high) 
through a door once richly carved. The walls of the portico, and the 





‘Mr. W. B. Mulock, C. 8, ? Mr. Ramdds Kasidis Modi, ’ 
‘The Jogeshvari cave is described by Du Perron (1760), Zend Avesta, I. 
ecclrxxviii.-cocxe. ; Hunter (1784), Archwologia, VIL 205-299; and Salt (1806) 
Trans, Bom. Lit. Soc. (Reprint), I. 44-47. Du Perron speaks of a ‘female fingam' 
api aoe nes agra po peredh gle dlomiss: Bom the present pair of fi inte 
he case of a ling, i ; smal] | | @ foot long whic a8 
nal moekinek mei po ape a small ball about a foot long which was 
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walls of iis two end recesses, were once covered with figures. But 
the crumbling rock and the low damp site of the cave have rotted 
away almost all traces of carving. At the ends of the portico were 
two richly ornamented chambers (about 18 x 12 x 1U high) separated 
from the body of the porch by two pillars and two pilasters. These 
pillars have wasted away to the quaintest skeletons with rou 

corkscrew-like ridges of harder stone, like the wreaths round the 
prentice pillar at Roslin Chapel. The large figure in the right 
chamber seems to have been Shiv in the form of a seated Buddha-like 
ascetic, and below there is a trace of a side figure perhaps the giver 
of the sculpture. The figure in the left chamber seems to have Sean 
Shiv dancing the wild tandav. In the middle of the back wall of 
the portico is a highly ornamented door with the remains of large 
warders on either side, and, in other parts, with traces of delicate 





The central door opens on an immense hall about ninety feet 
square and ten feet high, but dark and damp and the floor deep in 
mud and slime. About seventeen feet from the side walls, a square 
cordon of twenty cushion-capitalled pillars, six on each side, divides 
the cave into four aisles and a central hall about fifty feet square. 
In the middle of the central hall is a rock-cut shrine about twenty- 
two feet square with an entrance door in the centre of each face. 
Within the shrine, on a low altar, under a rough wooden canopy 
with four corner pillars about four feet high adorned with tinsel an 
coloured paper, is a stone about a foot square, apparently modern, 
on whos surface are cut a pair of feet. The east outer face of the 
shrine is covered with figures of Shiv’s attendants or gans. Tho 
north wall of the hall is blank with no outlet. The south wall of 
the hall is pierced with a central door, two pillared windows and 
two side doorways. The doors open on a veranda, sixteen feet 
broad and about 120 feet long, whose outer eave is supported on 
a row of ten pillars and two pilasters in the Elephanta style. On 
the capitals are struts, carved with a female figure and a dwarf 
standing under foliage, as in the great Biddimi cave. The face of 
the back wall of the veranda, though much rotted, has remains of 
rich carving round the central door. Beyond the veranda is an 
open court surrounded by ruined and water-logged cells, On a 
parapet at the east end of the veranda is a worn writing, in eighth 
century Sanskrit, of which ni ko ro is all that remains. A little to 
the right, at the east end of the court-yard, a curious winding 
passage leads, on the right, to a shrine with a large carved in of 
Meshmargiri. The east door of the great hall opens on a large 
vestibule or porch. The inner wall of this porch, that is the outer 
face of the east wall of the main cave, is covered with figures. On 
each side of the door ia a giant warder and many images of gans 
or attendants of Shiv. Above the door is a seated Shiv worshipped 
by ascetics, The group on the right is Shiv and Parvati; that on 
the left is Shiv’s wedding. The porch or vestibule is about thirty 
feet long. It has a central hall, about twenty-three feet broad and 
eighteen feet high, and side verandas sixteen feet broad, separated, 
from the central hall, by- a row of four pillars and two pilasters, 
In the outer face of the east wall of the porch is Shiv dancing the 
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tandav, and, above the door, is a cell said to be entered from the 
top of the rock. Across an open court, about forty-seven feet long, 
1s an outer porch, in form like the inner porch, a central hall (about 
39 feet by 18) with side rowa of four pillars and two pilasters, and, 
behind the pillars, aisles about twelve feet broad. The back wall of 
the north aisle is carved in groups of figures, goddesses and Ganpati 
Ontside of the porch, a rock-cut p By sa nine feet HT 
rises by about thirty steps to the level of the top of the rock. 

Next to the Kailds at Elora this is the largest known cave in 
India. Its length from east to west is 240 feet, or including tha 
two rock-cut passages 320 feet; and its breadth, including the long 

. in the south, is 200 feet." According to Dr. Burgess it 
as the special-architectural interest of showing almost no trace 

of the arrangements of a Buddhist monastery. Its large porti 
and courts point to the development of the style that appears in 
the built temples of Ambarnith near Kalyfin (1060), of Pattan 
Somnath in south Kathidwdr (1198), and of the Abu temples in. 
north Gujardt (1197-1247). If the Dumdr cave at Elura was cut 
in the first quarter of the eighth century, and the great Elephanta 
cave very soon after, this Jogeshvari cave probably dates from the 
latter half of the eighth century.* 

Kalambhom is a Bassein vuleee on the right bank of tha 
Tansa, about eighteen miles east of Manikpur. In the village, 
lying on the ground, is a large stone twelve feet long, three feet 
broad, and about a foot thick. It is covered with nine-inch figures 
in high relief, arranged in a number of level rows or panels. The 
stone is probably a pdliya or memorial stone. One of the inscribed 
stones in the Collector’s garden at Thdina was brought from 
Kalambhom. It measures three feet seven inches long by one foot 
eight inches broad. At the top are the sun and moon; below is an 
inscription of six lines, and, below the inscription, is the usual 
ass-curse with three pies ae sei each on itsleft, The letters 
are Devandgari, carelessly engraved, and the language Sanskrit. 
The inscription has no date Tt records, in the reign of the 
Silhara king Apardditya, probably Apardditya IT. (a.p, 1187), the 
grant, to one Varirayapati, of a garden (1) in the village of Kaniyar, 
apparently Kanher about eight miles west of Kalambhom. 

Kaldurg isa ruined stronghold 1547 feet high* in the villages 
of Varkute and Navli, eight miles north-east of Mahim, In 1862, 
though the defences were almost entirely rnined, it was deemed 
advisable to destroy the water supply in case the place might come 
into the hands of robbers or outlaws.‘ Its grand rock overhangs 
the Chahad pass, which has lately been opened at a cost of £1) 





Gave Temples, 476. Me, Bhagvinldl agrees the Sa 
‘ave Temples, 47 Mr. E Anlal agrees that the hanta and Jogeshvar 
caves are of tthe same age, But, from the character of the pillarsand the pit 
ture, he would place Jogeshvari before, not after, Elephanta. He considera that 
the inscription m the south veranda im eighth century Sanskrit is later than the 


building of the cave, 
+ Taylor's Sailing Directory, 371. "Government List of Civil Forts, 1862, 
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(Rs. 18,000), and is a conspicuous object from the Palghar railway 
station fonr miles to the north-east. 

Kalya'n, north latitude 19°14’ and east longitude 73°12’, the chief 
town and port inthe Kalyan sub-division, lies at the junction of the 
north-east and south-east lines of the Peninsula railway thirty- 
three miles north-east of Bombay. It stands prettily on the onter 
or east side of a deep bend in the Ulhds river. The fort mound, 
which is notable from the railway about a mile to the west of Kalyan 
station, has a fine view north up the river with a background of low 
hills, west along the Ulhis valley green with trees and salt-swamp 
bushes to the line of the Persik hills, and, to the south across the 
trees of Kalydn and a broad level stretch of rice lands to the 
ascot a rugged crests of Malanggad, Tavli, and Chanderi. 

Tith some open tilled lands and gardens dotted with shops and 
houses, the town stretches from the railway station about two miles 
north-west to the bank of the creek. Most of it is thickly peopled 
with narrow streets lined with good two-storied houses. tice baay 
prosperous town and much is done to keep it clean and tidy. 

The 1881 census returns show a population of 12,767, of whom 
9905 were Hindus, 2533 Musalméns, 249 Parsis, 63 Christians, and 
17 Jews. The bulk of the Hindus are Kunbis and Mardthés, Moat 
of the Parsis, some of whom are old settlers, are well-to-do, living 
as liquor-contractors, rice and cocoanut dealers, and two or three as 
‘moneylenders. | 

Kalyan has a large rice-husking trade which is carried on by about 
200 Mueiiinkns; a few Pirsia, and some Marithis. The unhusked 
rice is brought from Karjat, Beoges fink Murbad, and Kalyin. After 
being ground by women in the ordinary stone handmill, the outer 
husks are removed by winnowing, and the rice passed through a sieve 
and broken and uncleaned grains picked out. ‘To remove the inner 
husk the rice is then put in Souded mortars, like huge 288 caps, 
and pounded with iron-bound pestles. This pounding 1s called sad. 
The cheapest rice which is pounded once for about half an hour is 
called eksddi, medium rice pounded twice for an hour is called 
dusddi, and the dearest rice, which is pounded a third time or for 
about an hour and a half, is called Falhai, After each pounding 
the grain is winnowed and the broken grains picked out. Rice 
cleaning gives work to about 2000 persons, of whom about half are 
women. Most of the cleaned rice goes to Bombay. 

There is a considerable trade in salt which comes from Rai- 
Murdha, Bassein, and Uran, and is sent to the Deccan, some on 
bullock-back but most by rail. The salt dealers are Musalméns. 
Three or four Meman vo Abert Gs bring dried fish from Bassein 
and Uttan-Gorai in Sdlsette by boat, and send it to the Deccan, some 
of it on bullock-back but most of it by rail. Large quantities of 
myrobalans come by pack bullocks from Poona and Ahmadnagar 
by the Kusur, Bhimdshankar, Nana, and Malsej passes, and are sent 
by boat to Bombay. ‘Two Hindu merchants do a large business in 
tobacco which is brought from Cambay for local use. 

The railway returns show a rise in passengers from 294,569 in 
1870 to 394,975 in 1880, and a fall in goods from 37,485 tons in 
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1870 to 22,177 in 1880. ‘The fall in goods is due to salt bein 





gz sent 2 
from Bhiyndar on the Baroda railway direct to up-couutry stations. 

In 1880 the Kalyén customs house returns showed imports worth 
£130,592 and exports worth £115,027. The chief imports were 
salt and country liquor, and the leading export was rice.’ The 
corresponding returns for the five years ending 1878-79 show 
exports averaging £167,148 and imports averaging £144,615, 


Exports varied from £149,784 in 1876-77 to £204,091 im 1874-75, 
and imports cAts £63,528 prego. to £194,516 in renege! 
The road now bemg made to Milse] pass is expected to add 
considerably to the trade of Kalyan. - | 
The town has a sub-judge’s court, a post office, a dispensary, 
and a district bungalow recently built. It is also the head-quarter 
station of the chief revenue and police officers of the sub-division. 
There are five schvols, four for boys and one for girls. Kalyan 
has been a municipal town since 1853. In 1880-81, it had an income 
of £1110 (Rs. 11,100) equal to a taxation of Is. 9d. (14 as.) a head, 
drawn chiefly from octroi, house tax, tolls, and market fees. ee 
the same year the expenditure was £1187 (Rs. 11,870), £307 
(Rs. 3U79) on roads, £300 (Rs. 3000) on scavenging, and £163 
(Ks. 1650) on lighting. The Rukminibéi dispensary, called after 
Lady ae a Nathubhai, isa handsome building a mile from 
the town bu 
building cost Sir Mangaldas £5000 (Rs. 50,000), and the institution 
has been endowed by him with a further sum of £2000 (Rs. 20,000). 
[t is in charge of an assistant surgeon, and, in 1880-81, had an 
attendance of 5634 out-patients and 49 in-patients. , 
Before the Musalmans took Kalyan, the site of the town, which 
was called Naviénaguar, lay to the east of the railway station, a little 
beyond the new district bungalow. The present town occupies the 
lands of Kalyan village. It has eleven chief wards, Bangalpura, 
Bhoiviida, Telangpura, Chimbharvada, Mangvada, Kumbharvada, 
Malivada, Késdrali, Bhosar Moholla, Kolivada, and Konkani Bazér, 
There are five metalled roads and nineteen lanes with a total length 
of about six miles. There is a good ferry over the Ulhd4s to Kone 
on the opposite bank. From Kone an excellent metalled road runs 
five miles to Bhiwndi. During the past year seventeen pony carts, 
of the Nasik pattern, have been run, and as they do the five miles in 
little more than half an hour they have almost entirely taken the 
place of the old bullock carts. 








" The details are: Imports, salt £106,166 (Rs. 10,51,660), country liquor £13,515 
(Rs. 1,35, 150), dried fish £8294 (Rs. 82,940); cocoanuta £3139 (is. 51,300), and Lime 
£217 (Ra. 2770). Other smaller imports were apices, paper, sugar, dyes, fruits, 
vegetables, oil, and metals. Of exports the chief wore ; Rice £105,235 (Rs. 10,592,250 
bricks and tiles £4203 (Ra, 42,030), grass £2242 (Rs. 22,90), husked rice £144 
(Ks, 14,470), firewood £976 (Ra. 9760), and mota flowers £945 (Ra (490). Other 
sera ler ge ab were mill stones, dyes, wheat, and wood. 
2'Tho details are: Exports, 1874-75 £54,091 (Rs, 20,40,010), 1875-76 £152,016 
(His 15,20, 160), 1876-77 £149,784 (Re. 14,97,840), 1877-78 £151,190 (Rs. 15, 11,900}, 
Erm (ax Manga eer aad chm he Ra, 
(Ra, 19,45, 160), and 1878-79 £463,525 (Rs. 6,535,250), ashy sie 


t very notable to railway travellers. The dispensary 
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In the town and suburb are 2400 honses, of which 212 are assessed 
as first class, 278 as second, 376 as third, 386 as fourth, and 1145 as 





fifth. In the bazér is the municipal vegetable market, which was 


built in 1874 at a cost of £764 (Rs. 7640) and brings in a yearly 
income of £50 (Rs. 500) in fees. 
| There are 353 wells and eight small reservoirs,’ of which sich 
| wells and three reservoirs hold water throughout the year. The 
water of most of the wells and reservoirs is brackish and impure, 
and is little used except for watering cattle and washing clothes, 
Almost the whole supply of drinking water comes from the Shendla 
lake about a quarter of a mile to the east of the town. This lake, 
which covers about twenty-four acres and varies in depth from 
six to fourteen feet, has its sides lined throughout with basalt 
MmASOUrY. According to the local story the pool has long been sacred, 
but the masonry belongs to Mnaalman times (0. 1500). 2 On the 
east bank is the handsome tomb of Mohatabar Khan, at the south- 
west corner is the large Black or Kali Mosque, and, close by, 13 the 
tomb of an ascetic named Sabajinand, On the west bank are four 
temples one to Rameshvar, one to Ganpati, and twoto Ramji, From 
this west bank between the Black Mosque and the Hindu temples a 
_ masonry tunnel, said to be large aonak toe a man to walk upright in, 
carries the water sixty yards to four cisterns, or usasas. The furthest 
_ and largest cistern is nineteen feet square and twenty deep. From 
the side of the cistern opposite the tunnel three nine-inch 
sanccraggeage pipes, placed one fs the other about three feet apart, 
the water to three deep wells, ong in Kumbhirvida, one m 
Maliada, and one opposite the house of Sar-sabhedér Ramaji 
Mahddev Bhivalkar, who is believed to have made the water works 
nee vernor of the north Konkan under the Peshwas (1760-1772). 
ot Hamma? i's well the water passes toa large brick reservoir 190 
foot ie 180, with & flight of stone steps on the west side that leads 
twenty fect down to the water level. 


Under the cag ees the city of Kalyan was surrounded by a 

stone wall begun by Nawib Mohatabar Khan, the minister of Shih 
- Jahan 1628 1658, and completed in a.p. 1694 (aca. 1106)" durin 

the reign of Aurangzeb. It had eleven towers and four gates, sad 
enclosed an area of seventy acres. At the north-east corner of this 
area, on high apap on the river bank, was a fort nearly cut off 
from the city natural hollow, and, latterly, by a semicircular 
stone wall canaries A space about 200 feet long bya little less in 
breadth." In the north-west corner of the fort, on a mound about 





'They are Bhatila near the fort; Adhdr, Rahatai and Rojdle on the north ; 
Daindesar on the camp road ; Davinje on the south ; and Lendale and Ghoddle in the 
own. 

2 The name is traced to a bird called sen, rs a genes ats ce srs 


bathing in the pool, 
0 The inseription islost It ran, "On the comp! of this famous town wall the 
messenger of Giod ssid; “It was a shelter for the world.” ‘This gives the date a.n, 


1106" 4.0, 1604). 

. The wall was built by Shivdji's Shahe (1708-1749) from a quarry in 
bs crvck atk no ahie wens of the eer seed, There was a fine fort as early as 
1570. See below p. 120, 
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Chapter XIV. thirty feet above the level of the old wall, were a Musalmén tomb, 


Places of Interest, PT28 Yer place, and other buildings. 


| In the city wall, which was 2123 yards long, there were four gates 
Ae and eleven ace four of which were large and the rest small. Of 
Porifowiow. the four main towers one was in the north-east corner, another in the 
middle of the east wall, the third in the south-east corner, and the 
fourth close to the landing place. Of the four gates the Adhar gate, 
called after the village of Adhdr about half a mile to the north, was 
near the middle of the north wall ; the Ganesh gate, about 400 yards 
distant, was near the middle of the east wall ;’ the Panvel gate, about 
700 yards distant, was near the middle of the south wall; and the 
Bandar or wharf Bate, about 330 yards distant, was in the centre of the 
west wall. The hollow between the fort and the town was separatec 
from the creek at each end by a belt of slightly raised ground. The 
wall of the fort ran along the top of the inner bank of the i ditch, and, 
near the north end, had a gateway known as the Delhi or Killdcha 
Darvaja, which was entered by a path that crossed the ditch along 
the top of the north side of the town wall. Inside of the fort there 
was a low belt of ground, about the same level as the top of the ditch, 
with a shallow pond not far from the Delhi gate. In the north-west 
corner the fort rose in a small flat-topped mound about thirty feet 
high. On the top of the mound, on the west crest which overhangs and 
is about 100 feet above the river, is the Prayer Wall or Idga, sixty-four 
feet long, thirteen high, and seven thick, and near the east crest of the 
mound mosque, twenty-two feet long, twenty-two high, and twenty 
broad. About thirty yards from the mosque is a round cut stone 
well of great depth, eleven feet in diameter, with a wall two feet 
seven inches thick at the top. Under the Marathds (1760-1772), 
a new o about 160 feet to the south of the Ganesh gate, was opened 
near the mansion of Ram#ji Mahddey Bhivalkar, the Peshwa’s 
governor. In the citadel the Mardthas built a small wooden sedi 
: of Durgiddevi behind the mosque, and called the fort Dargadi Kil 
= in honour of the goddess, a name which it still bears. They also 
a changed the Jéma mosque into Raémji’stemple. At the beginning of 
British rale (1818) the town wall was in repair. The fort, which was 
not commanded by any other ground and was nearly insular, measured 
#20) feet in length by somewhat less in breadth. The general height 
of the works on the outside was twenty-two feet by about eleven 
broad. There was a wretched dwarf parapet wall, little better than 
a heap of loose stones, and round towers partly in ruin with facing 
or revetment, in too bad repair to last long. ‘The gate was perhaps 
the best part of the fort. It was well protected by outstanding 
works, and its roof and a gallery behind furnished quarters for the 
guard, There were two fair buildings in the fort and a temple.” 
_Under the English the east and south town walls were pulled 
down in 1865, and a road was run along their line, The west wall 
and the fort wall were taken to build the Kalyiin and Thana piers 
* The Ganesh gate is also called Jalela Darvaja, as it was bur ho Enctish i 
their first campaign 1780, Until lately, ca Dane eptember Gelokeye tae 


Saal de for tags and cut it to pieces in rt of Devi, burying its 





* Captain Dickinson 








and a dwelling for the customs’ inspector in the west of the 
Kalyan fort. At present there are, on the mound at the north-west 
corner of the fort, the prayer-place and the mosque-temple, which has 
ceased to be a place of worship, since 1876 ae on the image of the 
goddess was stolen. There is the customs officer’s dwelling a little 
lower on the south face, and, near the mosque-temple, the well dry 
and partly filled with earth and stones. Below there areno buildings, 
The gate to the north-east is almost the only trace of the fort wall. 
The ditch, which is about twenty feet deep and thirty-three feet 
broad, dries up in May. It is separated at the two ends from the 
creek by a belt of higher ground. About twenty-two yards to the 
south of the fort gate, the creek is crossed by a wall about ten feet 
high and eight broad. This wall is part of the outer or town wall 
which eines near the Delhi gate, and, after crossing the creek, runs 
about 1000 feet east up to the Adhar gate. This part of the wall is 
well preserved. It is of rough stone masonry lined with rough 
cement about ten feet high and eight feet broad, of which the two 
outer feet are taken up by & parapet wall about foor feet high 
pierced for muskets. At the edge of the ditch is a small tower and 
there are the ruins of another tower at the north-east corner. 
From the north-east tower the line runs 130 yards south to where 
the east or Ganesh gate used to stand: from the Ganesh ae 
115 yards further to an old tower, the shell still fairly complete 
measuring twenty-eight feet in diameter and twenty high, and 
from the tower sixty yards to Raméji Bhivalkar’s gate, whose 
mansion is a little inside. From this gata the line runs 200 
yards to the site of another tower, and from it about 140 yards 
further fo a tower whose foundations remain. Here the line 
turns south, and, passing the sites of three towers, runs about 330 
yards to the Panvel gate, From the Panvel gate, passing the site 
of another tower, the line runs about 130 vide to a tower in the 
south-west corner whose foundations remain. From here, passi 
a white Christian tomb, it runs about 400 yards to the Bandar 
gate, near which, about ten yards to the north, isa ruined tow 
with a broken wall about five feet high. Along the west of the town 
is & landing-place of stone steps, built by private subscriptions 
about 1870, from the stones of the fort wall and the west city wall. 
The large white Christian tomb, close to the landin -place, is 
without an inscription. It is said to have borne the dato 1795, 
and is believed to have been raised in honour of Captam Richard 
Campbell, who held the fort of Kalyan against the Mardthas in 1780. 

Somewhere across the river the Portuguese, in the sixteenth 
century, built a bastion called Belgrado or Santa Cruz, to prevent 
the Musalmans from passing into Silsette. In 1634 this bastion 
was described as s wall and a platform, which at high tide looked 
like an island having two iron and one brass falcons, garrisoned by 
eight soldiers and one bombardier all paid from Bassein! Mention 
is made of a Portuguese church to N.S. do Egypto on the creek 
near Kalyin, but no trace of it remains.? 





' O'Chron. de Tis, IT]. 258 The falcon was a c ‘carry i a ball of four pounds. 
? Da Cuonha's Basaein, 193, vie 
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5 Chapter XIV. Of thirty-one Hindu Meg in Kalydn, one is pas and thirty 
a? Places of Interest. Brihmanic. Of the thirty Brihmanic temples, three ded. 
——- to Shiv, eleven to Vishnu, and sixteen to local or oad deities: 
= Karyds. None of these temples date from before the arrival of the Musalmans 

(1300), Of the whole number sixteen were built under the Bosh was, 
and fifteen simce the introduction of British rule. Of a 
endowment of about £108 (Rs, 1085), £34 (Rs. 340) are granted by 
the state and £74 (Rs. 745) are private gifts. The chief paaien’ pce 
Ramchandra’s on me Shendle lake, Ramji’s and Mahidev’s near 
the mimlatddr’s office, and Devi' s and Trivikram’s on the statior 
road.* 

Of Musalmin remains there are the Shendle lake, suid to have 
been built in 1505, the tomb of Mohatabar Khin the minister of Shih 
Jahin, who was sent in disgrace to Kalyiin when (1658) Aurangzeb 
usurped his father’s throne, and twelve EwaantE of which seven are 
In use and five are im ruins” Of these buildings the most 
interesting are Mohatabar Khin’s tomb on the east bank of the 
Shendle lake with the inscription ‘ Enter Heaven,’ which gives 1108, 
that is a.p. 1694, and on the south-west corner of the same lake 
the graceful Kali ‘Magjid or Black Mosque with the inscription, “The 
result of the liberality cf Syed,’ which gives 1054, that is aw. 1645, 








‘ Among the tem Jos to local and early deities are five to Ganpati, five to Devi, wo 
of them to Shitladevi or the amall-pox goddess, two to Vithoba, ene to Maruti, and 
one to Sahapinand. 

* The thirty temples in Kalyan are, Shri Mahlakshmi's built by Pimpalkhare, witha _ 
y allowance of Ra, 29; ivikram’s built by Mehandlale, with a yearly allowance 
of Ra, 37; Shri Ramji’s built by Karlekar, endowed with i)! acres 

at Rs. 36-13-0, of which Rs. 4-10-0 is paid as quit-rent ; Kishivishveshvar’s with 

a yearly allowance of Ra. 31; herr wer’ built Lela, with » yearly allowance of 

Rs, 35 ; another temple af ilt by Gokhla, endowed with $14 acres of land 

is asseased at Ra, 14-14-6, of which Re. 1-]4-0 re seehcok ap prod Moté Thikurdvar's 
built by Joshi, ie eed ere oo and 4}4 acres in land 

= scsanend nk Be Rs. 17-9-0, of which Ra. 2-3-0 in sy fiery Sid war's built by 
- Mehandole, with a yearly allowance of Ra. 15; ; Rameshvar s built by Raméji Mabadey 

ai Bhivalkar, with a yearly allowance of Re. 57. in cash and Iffthe of an acre in land - 
assessed ot Es, 6-1-6, of which 12 as. are as quit-rent; Ganpati's temple built b 


: ERamaji Mahidev Bhivalkar, with a allowance of Rs. 5; Sahajdnand'’s built 
age by Lakshman Sheth Mambaikar, cared th 1h of a ae of an sare at 1 
* annaa, of which one pi ia paid ns } pp pedantry temple built by Phadnis, wi 
pt an allowance of Ra, 4 in cash and 944 jj acres of land oosessed at Re. 12-46, of which 
“ Re. 1-9-0 is paid as quit-rent ; Grimdevi's temple built in the time of the a 
et a yearly allownance of Ka, 10 in cash and }jthe of an acre of land 
6, of which 7 as. i grote kN hmi Niriyan Thikurdvar'’s, 





i belong oA and bolt by Vidnis, hos “the Savkar's dest of Vithoba 
om has no wance ; Lakshmi Nariyan' 4 built tb y Patankar has no allowance : the Sondr's 
oe Thakurdviir has no allowance ; the K faée's Thakurd rdvir has no allowance ; Rimji's 


7 ~ Thikurdvir, built by Siddeahvar Vindyek Pinpalkhare bas mo allowance ; Kirkire's 
Ganpati, bailt the .Kirkires, has no allowance ; Data's temple, built by - 

, Upada, has no allowance Bo Kirkire’s Thikurdvir built by the Eirki haa no 

wance ; two Rimji's one “Ruilt by funi Bava and the other by 

=. Gopdidis Bava, hare no. al . Shitlidevi near Marnti'a tem sere bee 

a potters, has no ere 2 gh Mari's ape built by the nee 

, allowance ; Ganpati’s temple vs Wisudey Mahddey Parbhou, haa tio 

° Vithoba's temple built by the Parbhus, has no allowance ; og 

. Patvardhan, has no allowance; Devi's temple built by no allowance ; 

‘ Shitlidevi in Kumbhdrvada, built by the Kumbhars, no. 

a * The names of the seven ues in nse are, Jima, Mit Bandar, Pavge, Kharkandi, 

7 Chinuwikhar, Chandri, and Eali ; Tuined mosques are on the Davingo reservoir, on the 


Shendle lake road, on the Rosdle rescrvoir, on the dhar reservoir, and in the citadel. 
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The Parsis, who have long been settled in Kalyan have, about three Chapter XIV, 
milos north of the town, a Tower of Silence now in use. It was built Places of Interest. 
in 1790 by Navaéjbai widow of Nasarvianji Dadabhai Modi. A few eee 
yards from this tower are the foundations of an old tower, which, 
as itis made of brick, was probably built before 1553.1 In the 
Piirsi quarter of the town isa fire temple built in 1788 by Edalji 


Byramji. From a foundation of trap rock rises a plinth of coarse 
rubble one foot high and thirteen feet six inches square, and on this 
another plinth two feet high and thirteen fect square. Three stone 
steps ascend the double plinth to the fire temple which is of brick 
and mortar, nine feet square outside and seven inside, set back to 
within eighteen inclies of the rear or western edge of the plinth. 
The walls are five feet six inches high and surmounted by a roof of 
about the same height and thickness forming a curvilinear pyramid, 
In the west side is a niche for the sacred lamp, in the east a door ~ 
forty-three inches high and twenty-six wide, surmounted by a small 
cornice and flanked by two small bull’s-eye ventilators? Naat the 
railway station is a rest-house for Parsi travellers built in 1881. 
Under the forms Kaliyan, Kaliyén, Kaliyan, Kalian, Kilian, History. 
Kalyan appears in nine Kanheri inscriptions which, from the 
form of the letters, have been attributed to the first, second - 
and fifth or sixth centuries. Two of the inscriptions mention 
a Buddhist monastery ealled Ambélika in Kalydn.’ According ta 
the Periplus (247) Kalyiin rose to importance about the end of tho 
second century of the Christian era. At the time of the Periplus 
it had again declined. Greek ships were not allowed to trade to 
Kalliena, and if by chance or stress of weather they entered the 
harbour, king Sandanes placed a guard on board and sent them 
to Broach.’ In the sixth century Kosmas Indikopleustes (535) 
méntions Kalliana as one of the five chief marts of western India, 
the seat of a powerful king, with a great trade in brass, blackwood 
logs, and articles of clothing. It was also the seat of a Christian 
bishop who received ordinance from the Persians.® About a hundred 
years later (640) Kalyan has been identified with Hiwen Thsang’s 
capital of Mahdrdstra, which was touched on the west by a great 





'In India, before 1533, no Towers of Silence were built of atone, In that year, in 
consequence of a reference to Persia, the practice of building brick towera ceased. 

2 Mr. Sinelair, C, 8., in Ind. Ant. VL 144. Mr. B. B. Patel. 

7 See helow, Kanheri. It seems possible that the Ambdlika monastery was on or 
near the aite of the present temple of Ambarnith. | | | 

* Vincent's translation (25) would fix the rise of Kalliana as a , place of trade 
in the reign immediately before the time of the Periplus ; MeCrindle (Periplua, 
P27) would place it a reign or two earlier, as the developer of Kalyin is said to be the 


er Saraganes. ® MeCrindle's Periplos, 127. 
* Topographia Christiana in Migne's Bibliotheca Cleri Univeraw, I 170, 446, 447, 
450, The followings reasons seem to show that Kosmas’ Kalliana was not in Malalsir 


and waa almost cortainly the Konkan Kalydn. He says (p. 446-447), ‘ The more famous 
Indian emporiums are Sindw Sind, Orrhaia probably Sorath in Kathidwar, Xalliana, 
Sibor perhaps Sopdra, and Male Malabdr.’ He goes on, ‘Malabér haa five ports 
from which peppor is sent, Parti, Mangarath, Salopatna, Nalopatna, and Pudapatna," 
Again (p. 450) he speaks of five separate Indian kings who had elephants, the 
eA of Orrhatw, Kallianorum, Sindu, Sibor, and Male. Further as regards trade, 
Ceylon deals with Male, with Kalliana, and with Sind and Persia, and the Malabdr 
ead jaad are tlistinct from those received from Kalliana, Finally (170) Christians are 
ound in Ceylon, Male, Kalliana, and Sokotra, ; 
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river. This identification is very doubtful. Kalyan had alread 
been eclipsed by Thana, whose fame as a place of trade had in 63; 
brought on the Konkan the firat Arab invasion, Thana only is 
mentioned by the Arab writers of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth : 
centuries. Hut this may have been because Thana was the port for 
foreign trade. Early in the fourteenth century (1312-1518) 
the Musalméns found Kalyén the head of a district and 
save it the name of Isldmabad.? No reference has been traced to 
Kalyan or Islamabad during the fifteenth century. It prone 
wag nominally under the Bahmani kings, and, at the close 
of the century, came more een, under the new dynasty of 
Khmadnagar. It was taken by the Beta pregpede: They did 
not garrison the town, but, returning in 1570, burnt the suburbs 
and carried off much booty. It is described as having a fine fort 
with a garrison of 1500 men.’ From this time it seems to have 
formed part of the rae egg 8 kingdom and to have been the 
head-quarters of a province. In 1636 it was handed to Bijépur, 
and continued the head-quarters: of a district stretching from 
Bhiwndi to Nagothna. In 1648 Shivaji’s general Abaji Somadey 
surprised Kalyan and took the governor prisoner." The Moghals 
recovered it in 1660,5 but again lost it apparently in 1662. In 
April 1675 Fryer found it ramed ‘reeking in its ashes,’ the people 
‘beggarly, kennelling in wretched huts.’ Still there were signs of 
former importance. ‘Its sumptuous relics and stately fabrics were 
the most glorious ruins the Musalmans in the Deccan had ever 
cause to deplore.’ There were buildings of many stories faced with 
square stones and many mosques of cut stone, abating little of their 
ancient lustre, all watered with ponds and having about them costly 
tombs several of which Shivaji had turned into granaries.’ In 
1674, under the treaty of Rairi or Riygad (June 6th), Shivéy granted 
the English leave to establish a factory at Kalyan.2 In 1728 it 
had a Musalmin population and several mosques, especially 
one on the edge of a lake. Among many ruined remains was a 
retentions tomb of Mohatabar Khain dated 1694. In 1750 
ieffenthaler mentions it as a large and well peopled city, with 
499 splendid villages and a revenue of £9425 (Re. 94,250). It 
was one long street filled with merchants, the houses reed-walled 
and covered with thatch.” In May 1780, as the Marathds had cut 








1 Cunningham's Anc, Geog. of Indin, I. 554. The capital is said to be about 30 Hor 
five milesround. The land was rich and fertile and grain plentifal, the climate soft 
and eames the people simple and honest, fierce and passionate, Julien's Hiwen 
Theang, 416. ea! 

* Jervis’ Konkan, $1. Orme (Historical Lge cnet 216) holds that early in the 
fourteenth century Kalyin was probably the metropolis of Sdlsette, Bombay, 
Bassein, and all the country round, 

9 Nairne's Konkan, 45 ; Couto, CX. 427; Da Cunha's Bassein, 168 In 1550 
Kalyan appears as one of the European porta that paid tribute to Gujarit. But this 
would seem not oy any dependence on Gujarat. Bird's Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 129, 

* Grant Duff, 63-6 * Nairne’s Konkan, 63; Grant Duff, 56. 

"Grant Duff, 85. ' Fryer's New Account, 124. 

* Anderson's Western India, 165. In the same year it is mentioned (Orme's His. 
Pisg. 40) under the name of Galluin aa a ruined town where Moro Pandit quartered. 

*() Chron. do Tis. IT. §2 ; Nairne’s Konkan, 37, 

” Des. His. et Geog. L 454, 505, 
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off supplies, the Bombay Government determined to occupy the 
Konkan opposite Thana as far as the Sahyddri hills. Kalyin was 
seized and placed in charge of Captain Richard Campbell. Nana 
Fadnavis sent a strong force to recover the place, which, advancing 
to Kalydn, threatened, if resistance was offered, to destroy the 
garrison, and caused a European prisoner, Ensign Fyfe, to write to 
the commanding officer demanding a surrender. Campbell replied 
that they were welcome to the town if they could take it. After a 


fhe garrison was relieved by Colonel Hartley, who surprised the 
Maratha camp, and, with great slaughter, pursued the fugitives for 
miles! In 1781 resident was appointed In 1810 (26th May) 
Lalydn was visited by Sir James kintosh and a party from 
Sombay. They walked through the streets, almost killed by the 
sun, without finding any compensation for their fatigue, They sat 
down to their tiffin on a little green in the town and drank three or 
four toasts in cocoanat shells. All agreed that Dr. Fryer, whose 
glorious ruins and stately fabrics had tempted them to Kalyan, ought 
to have been hanged? 
Kamandurg, in Kiman village, about ten miles eastof Manikpur, 
is a conical hill, 2160 feet high, forming the southern end of the 
Tungér range. On the top are the remains of a fort. The hill is a 
Trigonometrical Survey station and is the most striking feature in 
the range that runs from the Bassein ereek north to the Vaitarns: 
The Kanheri Caves," in north latitude 19° 13’ and east longitude 
72° 59", lie in a ae eae dt ny valley in the heart of the island of 
palsette, about five miles west of Thana and twenty north of Bombay. 
_ The caves, which are more than 100 in number, are easily reached 
rom the Bhéndup statiun of the Peninsula railway or the Borivli 
tation of the EB » railway. From Bhandup, fifteen miles 
orth-east of Bombay, the Kanheri road runs north-west for about a 
ile, across rice fields and grass uplands, till, at the foot of the 
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Grant Daff, 434. * Kalydn Diaries in Nairne’s Konkan, 103, 
Mackintosh's Life, IT. 19. Details of some early apparently Buddhist remains 
gS Aaa ay “7, 1882,) found near Kalyin are given in Appendix A. 

The following is a list of modern notices and accounts of the Kanheri caves; 
cia d'Orta (1534), Colloquios, 2nd Ed. (1872) 211-212; Dom Jodo de Castro (1539), 
imeiro “Roteiro da Costa da India, 75-81; Linschoten (1579), Discourse of Voyages 
podon, 1595), boke I cap. xliv, 80: Diogo de Couto (1603), Da Asia Decada VII 
iii cap. 10 (Ed. Lisboa); also translated in Journal of the Bombay Branch 
Meeyal Asiatic Society, I. 34-40: Sir T. Herbert (1624) in Harris, I. 410; Fryer (1675), 
mew Account of East India and Persia, 72-72: Gemelli Careri (1695) in Churchi 
ae. 194-196; Capt. A. Hamilton (1720), New Account of the Fast Indies, I. 181; 
Sequetil do Perron (1760), Zond Avesta, Discot Preliminaire, ccexciv. -ccorziii. : 

Perbes (1774), Oriental Memoirs, I. 424-428, ILL. 450-431 ; Lethieullier (1780), Macneil 

(2783), and Hunter (1784) in Archmologia, VII, 299-302, 383-336, and VIII. 251-289 - 
> Valentin (1803), Travels, IT. 196-199; Salt (1806) in Transactions Bombay Literary 
: let 46-62; Moor (1510) Hindu Pantheon, 243; Erskine (1821) in Transactions 
- Soc, (Heprint), I0l. 553; Hamilton's i of Hindustin, IT. 173; 

Heber's Narrative, IT. 189-191; Tr. Bom. Geog. Soo. VII. 147; Wilson in 

Journal B. B, BR. A.B. IID. pt. If. 30-41 ; Stevenson in Journal B. B. BR. A. 8. IV. 131. 


|. A. 8. Beng. X. $4; Journal RB. A. 8. VIII, 63-69 ; Fergusson's Architecture, 129-130; 
and Fergusson and Burgess’ Cave Temples, 345-360, 
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most spirited defence, on May 25th the day fixed for a general assault, 
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Chapter XIV. Sélsctte hills, it joins the old Bombay-Thiina road. It then climbs 
Places of Interest, ® P25 in the hill, and winds about a mile across the upland 


| of Vebdr, the gathering ground of the Vehdr lake, which, starting 
Rarennt AVES, on the left, Wetehen shoet Avs miles to the south-west, ita surface 
oe broken by wooded islets. Beyond the Vehdr gathering ground, the 
path » for about a mile, through a thick belt of forest, over 
the slightly raised watershed that separates the Tulsi and the Vehér 
valleys. Near Tulsi the road swerves to the left, keeping to the 
south-west of Tulsi lake, a beautiful sheet of water surrounded by 
wild forest-clad hills. For the two remaining miles, from Tulsi to 
Kanheri, the road is not fit for carts. The first mile lies along the 
| Vehar-Borivli road, with rough rises and falls, down the wooded 
* Tulsi or Tsu valley, surrounded by high forest-clad hills, through 
glades of withered grass, thick copsewood, and bright green clumps 

of bamboos. The last mile is along a footpath that strikes from t 

Borivli road north to Kanheri. 

From Borivli station, on the Baroda railway twenty-two miles 
north of Bombay, the way to Kanheri lies, for about half a mile, 
south along the Bombay rosd. Then, crossing the railway and 
passing south-east through about a mile of rice-land, it enters a 

ut belt of brab-palms with patches of brushwood and grass land. 
y Prete about a mile the valley of the Tasu narrows, and the brab prove 
and grass give place to forest. Carts pass through this forest for 
about a mile and a half, when, not far from where the Bhéndup 
track leaves the Borivli road, a footpath strikes north about a mile 


Tn the bed of the Tésu or Tulsi, near where the Kanheri footpath 
leaves the Borivli road, is a small rock-cut cave whose mouth is under 
water except in the hot weather. The first signs of caves are to 
the north-east, in the high cliff of Kaman, the main range that runs 
north-west from Tulsi. Further north the paths from Borivli and 
Bhindup join, and _ among thick trees losing sight of the Kaman 
range. Then suddenly on the right, from thickly wooded slopes, 
rises a rugged cliff, the end of the Kanheri spur, that rons about 
north-east and south-west, nearly at right angles to the Kaman 
range and several hundred feet below it, A bare black scarp that 
runs along the west face of the Kanheri spur is greatly worn by the 
storms of the south-west monsoon. There remains a black brow, 
as if roughly cut in a series of arches, overhanging a hollow gallery 
(West's 38-41) of light brown rock, the burying-ground of the old 
Kanheri monks. Above the overhanging crest, the rounded slope of 
the hill-top swells, without bushes or grass, to a fiat plateau of black 
rock, crowned by patches of brushwood, prickly pear, and stunted 
trees. The rest of the Kanheri spur, like its south-west face, is one 
long dome-topped block of black trap, a paradise for cave-cutters. 

assing under the west cliff, up a deeply wooded ravine, a flight 
of worn steps leads, across a broad brushwood-covered terrace, to 
the slightly overhanging scarp in whose west face is cut the Great 
or Cathedral Cave (No. 3). The Great Cave stands near the mouth of 
& narrrow ravine, marked blue on the map, which runs nearly east and 
west in & deeply-worn channel. On both sides 
the face of the rock is carved into caves. Al 
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there is room for only one row of caves. But the lofty dome of the 


cut flights of shallow steps. Behind the lines of caves, on the n 
bank, approached by roughly cut flights of steps, are two knobs of 
rock, with remains of relic shrines or burial-mounds, and, on the 
top of the south bank, above the lines of caves, the sloping sides and 
long flat table of rock are carved into steps and cisterns, and were 
once crowned by burial-mounds and relic shrines or temples. 
_ The view from the hill top is bounded to the north by the scarp of 
Kaman, which, rising from a thickly wooded slope, though hollowed 
and broken by the weather, bears traces of more than one cave front. 
To the south a high wooded bank hides the distant view. But east 
and west Kanheri hill commands the whole breadth of Salsette from 
‘Bombay harbour to the mouth of the Bassein creek. To the east,acrosa 
forest-clad slopes, lies Tulsi lake, with its small bare islets and its 
circle of high wooded hills. Beyond Tulsi is a belt of thick forest, 
then a gleam of Vehir lake, ced beyond Vebar, rice fields and salt 
wastes stretch dim and grey to Bombay harbour. To the west lies 
the beantifnl Tulsi valley, a large deep cup-shaped hollow. Its gentle 
‘slopes are richly covered with forests, brightened by tufts of light 
reen bamboo, with lines of black rock and glades of withered grass, 
Beyond the hills, the deep green belts of brab-palms and mango 
groves are broken by yellow patches of rice and grass land. Then, 





through a flat of bare brown salt waste, wind the narrow sail- 
brightened waters of the Gorai creek, and, beyond the creek, stretches 
the long level line of Gorai island, Along the north-west winds the 
Bassein creek, and, over the ruins and palm groves of Bassein, the 
sea fades into the sky. _ | 

The site of the caves, lonely, picturesque, and not far from the rich 
trade centres of Sopdra, Kalyan, and Chemula, combines the three 
leading characteristics of the sites of the chief groups of Western 
India rock temples. But Kanheri is the only rock-cut monastery in 
Western India that has the feeling of having been, and of being 
ready again to be, a pleasant and popular dwelling place. The rows 
of cells water cisterns dining halls lecture halls and temples joined 
by worn flights of rock-cut steps, and the crowded burial gallery show 
what a huge brotherhood must once have lived at Kanheri. In many 
of the better caves, the front court-yard with its smooth rockfloor 
broad benches and gracefully rising side walls, the shaded water 
cistern, the neat. flight of easy steps leading to the cave door, the deep 
flat eave, the cool veranda, the well-lit hall with its windows of stone 
lattice, the slim graceful sculptures, and the broad easy benches hewn 
at many of the best view points, haves pleasing air of comfort, refine- 
ment,and love of nature ; while the long stretches of clean black rock, 
the steps and the court-yards free from earth, weeds, or brushwood, 
look as if lately swept and made ready for a fresh settlement of 
religious recluses. It is, says Mr. Nairne, a town carved in the solid 
rock, which, if the monks and the worshippers returned, would, in a 
day or two, be as complete as when first inhabited. ‘ All things in 
their place remain as all were ordered ages since.”! 





1 Nairne’s Konkan, 15, 


south bank is carved into three irregular tiers, joined by long ey Placesof Interest. 
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Chapter XIV. The centre aa eee a aneded on which the Kanheri 

Places terest. MOnastery origi chiefly depended, was, bably, about three 

ae: miles to Shae west, - the abatk of the Puls! valley, somewhere 

ae an near the site of the deserted village of Magathan, which appears in 

Ft one of the cave inscriptions as Mangalthan. Pilgrims, no eOpespeits 
came from the east, by Vehir and Tulsi, but the main Gf Pees 

from the west, perhaps by way of Padan hill, up the raiee 

anon Was probably cleared and tilled and srovnid with an easy 





: i, the old name of the hill, perhaps the Prakrit oti 
of the Sanskrit Krishnagiri or Krishna’s hill, seems to show that 
. . the fame and holiness of Kanheri date from before the rise of 
| Buddhism.’ The Baddhist legends place the conversion of the Konkan 
to Buddhism as early as the lifetime of Gantama (a.c. 560-481)? 
The story is that Purnsa, the chief of the Sopdra merchants, was 
so affected by hearing Buddhist hymns sung by Seprchiaces eens 
Shravasti near Benares, that he determined to become a follower 
of Gautama. Leaving Sopdéra he set out for Shrévasti where 
Gautama was living, and, on presenting himself as a bp ec: ai 
was received with honour. He soon rose to a high among 
Gautama’s followers, and, anxious to show his zeal chee the faith, 
asked leave of his master to preach the law in the country of Shron- 
aparinta, apparently the Konkan. Gautama reminded him how 
fierce and cruel the people were. But Purna persisted, and, promising 
to overcome violence by patience, was allowed to make the attempt. 
His quiet fearlessness dianaad the wild men of Aparinta. Numbers 
became converts,and monasteries were built and flourished.* Shortly 
after, Purna‘’s brother and some merchants from Shrivasti, on the 
of shipwreck off the Malabér coast, called on Purna to help t te, 





Though it seems j that the early Eribman settlers, who were drawn to 
the Vistar and to would also attach religious importance to the hill that 
fit island of , this derivation is not certain. Eanhagiri may simply 
mean the ohaais it seems possible that the name is older than the 


Brahmans aid that tho. rial orm of the word was Khanderi, the Dravidian 
Sea Hill, and that the Aryan settlers slightly changed the name, as Musalmdn 
settlers often did in later times, to. word that gave a meaning in their own to 
Bhatt apparent reference Kanheri caves in the Mahabharata ae 
e @ Inte Brabmanical interpolation. It occurs in the Pindartirth 
or Pilgr! Pilgrimage of the Pandavs, and rons as follows: After Vudhishthira aeerth 
-snaag nie reed holy places one after another, the Wish-Granted One saw the 
Then, crossing a narrow belt of sea pest Bassein creek), 
ap hans he a geet rele forest, where, in times of yore, gods had done penance 
and kings sacrificed to | religious merit, Here the Long and ‘Sturdy Armed 
One saw the altar of eon of Richika, foremost among bowmen, surrounded 
by crowds of ascetics and nd blag A of worship by the virtuous. There the. king 
saw charming and holy tem of the Vasus, of the Maruta, of the two Ashvina, 
of Vaivasvata, Aditya (1), Kub Indra, Vishnu, and the all-pervading Savita C. 
of Bhavana, the moon, the sun, of Varuna lord of the waters, of the Sddhyas, 
Brahma, of the Pitria, af Rudra with iis poner, Of Gaseovail ck Oe Gevdaociaed 
other holy gods, Presenting the wise men of the hbourhood with clothes and 
rich jewels, and bathing in all the holy pools, he came ;to Shurpdraks. Mahd- 
bhirata (Bom. Ed.) Vana AHAPArVS, CAP. CXVili. 
Burnouf's Int. 4 I'Histoire du Buddhisme Indien, I. 255-275. The story isa 
Rs cea almost certainly never left northern I 
nndreda of ea peata, cushions adorned with and 
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and he, appearing in their midst, calmed the storm. On reach 

ie aes they built a Buddhist temple with their cargo of pandalwcd, 
ts opening was honoured by the presence of Gautama, who 

converted the city to his faith. About s.c, 246, when Ashok 

determined to spread Buddhism over India, a certain Dharmarakshita, 

called Yona or the Yavan (that is, probably the Baktriun) was sent 

to Apardnta or the Konkan and aaa many converts.* 


None of the Kanheri caves shows certain signs of bemg as old as 
the time of Ashok. But the simple style of Caves 5,8, 9, 58, and 59, 
ranks them amongst the earliest class of caves which vary in date 
from B.c. 100 to a.p, 50, “This early date is supported by an inscription 
(No. 26) in Nasik Cave IIT, which shows that, in the time of Gota- 
miputra IT. (a.p. 177-196), Kanheri, though so small a hill, was famous 
enough to be ranked with the Sahya, Vindhya, and Malaya mountains.* 
An inscription in Kanheri Cave No. 5 shows that, as early as the 

reign of 1 4sishthiputra (ap. 140), cisterns were ‘made for older caves. 
Of about fifty inscriptions that have been deciphered ten, from the 
form of the letters, seem to date from before the Christian era. The 
rule of the Shdtakarni kings (8.c, 200 - a.p. 350), especially the reign 
of Gotamiputra II. (ap. 177-196), seems to have been a time of pros 
perity at Kanheri. To about this time belong twenty of the fifty 
inscriptions, recording grants by kings ministers and tra of cree 
cisterns, lands, and money. Among the caves that belong to this 
‘are the entire third tier, including the great Cathedral Cave Xo 3.4 





Spa gy, gated ed in Fah ara 40, Beal 141), which seems to refer to Kanheri (see 
was dedicated to Kashyapa the Buddha who 
psa Be rec This is Keohyapa esd to have bem a Benares Redhat who 
lived about s.c. 1000 (Hardy's E Monachism, 89). He was worshipped by 
Devadatta who seceded from Gantama (Rhys Davids, 76, 181). The sect waa still in 
existence in 4.p, 400 (Beal's Fah Hian, 2.53 Remusat's Foe Kone Ki, 175-17. 


a Fi Bet ’ Cave Temples of ayresy et 17. views ta, fessor 


Bhandarkar, © Western coast below th pr geht el 


of the Raphavinak (Diatichs 52, 53, and 58) Kalidis romans Ragho a8 crossing the 
ie carioac aa htt Locohed the Gah by means of his immense army, making the sen 
it touched the Sahya mountain. Trans, Sec. Or. ong. a3, So also 


Pandit Bhagvinlil writes (Ind. Ant. VII. 259): nia heal baiting as with the 
modern Koskana, from Gokarn in north Kanara to Damangange, the frontier 
river of Gujarit, or perhapa even further north to the Tapti.’ 


in Sr 
Mahabharat, it is stated that Arjuna, after visiting the sanctuary of P Pashupati 
Gokarn, travelled to all the holy places in A ta, and, wire the coast, iy 
arrived in Prabhda, that is Verdval in south Kathiiwar. A to the Yidava 
Kosh, ‘The Aparintaa are the western lands; they are Sh , and others," 
The commentator on Vitsydyands Kamasutra (4.p. 2001) calls Aparinta the coast of 
the western ocean, and according to Vardhamihira (4.p, 550) it 1s a western country. 

1 Foe Kove Ki, S16 ; Trans. See, Ori, Cong. 311. 

*The flourishing state of Kanheri in the second and third centuries, and the close 
trade connection fecitoe and the Konkan at that time make it probable that 
much of the European knowledge of Buddhism was gained from Kanheri monks. 
The Brihmans who wrote the account of their religion ar the niemerg hie nny of 


(470), and who had been employed in their own coun food from the towns 
to monks who lived on hohe lpr were ee. ane! tala be lessee. 7 
Au, IIL, 378, IV. 907). The correct ideas thiem 





Alexandria (a.p. -— who was the first pesoeans who knew the gsr Budadba 
and who speaks of the Shramans . pyramids which they believed 
to hold the bones of some god, and Saree y, (acO. OD, See eogeoen Sees 
Bhramans as o mixture of classes who shaved Sra heads and wore tunics, 
abandoned their families and lived im’ colleg 
sation and getting daily doles of rice (Talbo 





: their time in holy conver- 
»  Whesler, IV. 240), ware. perhaps 
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It was probably in the fourth century that the sculptured stone tope | 


Places of Interest, i1 cave No. 38 was built; and it was followed in the fifth century 


by a tope near cave No.3. Additions both of fresh caves and of 
new ornaments in old caves seem to have continued through the 
fifth and sixth centuries, ten of the fifty inscriptions dating from 
that period. These additions belong to the late or Mahsyana 
school and are much more ornate tlian the older caves. To thia 
period belong the Darbér Cave (No. 10) and others at the end of 
the first row, the two large statues of Gautama at the ends of the - 
veranda of the Cathedral Cave (No. 3), and several chapels. In the 
beginning of the fifth century (420) Fah Hian described from 
hearsay a monastery in the Deccan, in a hilly barren land, whose 
people were heretics knowing neither the Buddhist nor the 
Brahman religion. Windows were pierced in many parts of the 
lull, and at the four corners flights of steps led up the hillside, 
The monastery was well supplied with water. A spring at the 
top flowed before the rooms encircling each tier, and on reaching 
the lowest chamber passed through the gate.’ Hiwen Thsang 
(640), though he passed through the Deccan, seems not to have 
heard of Kanheri.? This was the time of the spread of the 
Réthods of Malkhet near Haidarabad, staunch followers of Shiv 
and connected with the Elura and perhaps with the Elephanta caves, 
who, during the eighth and ninth centuries, seem to have wrested 
the north Deccan and Konkan from the Chilukyas. Before the end 





taken from the same source. (Mr, Prianlx (J. R. A. 5, XX. 298) notices with surprise, 
that, while Clemens Alexandrinus (a.o. 200) had a correct idea of Buddha, in the fifth 
and sixth centuries not even Koamas (525) seems to have had any idea of the religion. 
Can the explanation be that, in the worship of that time, Buddha had lost the 
position which he held under the older people, and, that the ground work of the 
eligion was hidden under a mass of — and todiisativas). Another man wha, 
according to Christian writers of the third and fourth centuries [Archelaus in his 
Archelai et Manetis Disputatio (a.p, 275-279); Cyril's Catacheses (a.n, 361); and 
the Heresies of Esiphanius (4.p, 375)] bronght the inflsence of Buddhism to bear on 
This man was Skythanus, the teacher of sr pea Bhayt Syeadeign grrnsg li at 
peculiar doctrines of the Manicheans. He lived during the time the A portles, 
and was said to bea native of Palestine, familiar with Greck, and a merchant who 
traded to India, He visited India several times and learned Indian philosophy. In 
his maturer years be married Hypsele, an Egyptian alave, and settled in Alexandria, 
where he mastered the learning of the Egyptians and wrote four books, the source 
of the Manichean doctrine. He then went to Judma with Tershinthus, disputed 
with the Apostles of Christ, and died there, At his death Terebinthus inherited his 
books and wealth, and, going to Babylon, proclaimed himself learned in the wisdom 
of the Egyptians and took the name of Buddha (Bouddas), J, R.A. &. XX. 271. 

1 Beal, 141; Remusat's Foe Koue Ki, 314-317. Though this is curiously like 
De Couto's account (see below, p. 149), the rest of Fah Hian's description makes the 
identification with Kanheri very doubtful. He eays the monastery waa formed of 
five stories or tiers, the lowestin the shape of an elephant, the second of a lion, the 
third of a horse, the fourth of an ox, and the fifth of a deve. 

"Cun am (Anc. Geog. 656) considera that Kanheri is the convent which 
Hiwen Thaang (Stan. Julien Mem. Sor. les Contrées Occ. IT. 156) describes as bailt 
i a dark valley in a range of hills in the east of Mahdrdshtra, with walla covered 
with sculptures showing the events in Gautama's life, But this account, though 
confused, seema to apply much more tag to Ajanta (see Khindesh Stat. Act, 
Bom. Gaz XII. 450, 481). Shortly after Hiwen Theang's time, Kanheri [ 
gained an nike Donia oie nin ee head f 
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of the eighth centary gee were seen made to Kanheri. Two of the 
_ Kanheri inseriptions dated 853 and 877, belong to the ninth century. 
ese gifts are of little importance, none of them being more than 
ants of money. So far as the inscriptions have been read no 
urther additions were made. Up to the middle of tha thirteenth 
century Thana was under the rule of the Silharas, who though Shaivs 
séem not to have interfered with the practice of Buddhism.’ From 
the Silhérfis it passed to the Devgiri Yadavys (1250-1318), who 
were staunch Shaivs. But tieither the Yadavs nor their Musalmén 
successors were firmly established in the Konkan. Only a few 
outposts were held, and it is not certain whether Silsette was under 
Gujarat or under the Deccan. In either case Kanheri seems to 
have been undisturbed, and, as late as the middle of the fifteenth 
century (1440), Buddhist monks were building relic shrines? Nearly 
a century later (1534), when the Portuguese conquered Salsette, the 
Kanheri caves were still the home of a large colony of ascetics. 
The leaders ware eirihescy to Christianity and the life of the 
monastery was brought to an end. The Portuguese speak of the 
ascetics as Yogis and they may have been Brihmanic oe a0 Bat 
several details recorded by the first Portuguese writers (1538-1603) 
make it probable that ray Oates Buddhist monks, and that the great 
Buddhist monastery of Kanheri remained in life until its leaders 
were made Christians by the Portuguese." 

The twelve hundred years of Buddhist ascendancy (n.c. 450- 
4D. 750) may be roughly divided into four periods, each period 
marked by the development of a new theory, or gospel, of the way to 
enlightenment and rest. The gospel of the first period was conduct, 








of the second metaphysics, of the third mysticism, of the fourth magic, . 


Conduct dates from Gautama (5.c, 500), metaphysics from about 5.0. 
200, ie geal from about a.D. 100, and magic ba about a.p. 500, 
Though the elder systems were to some extent eclipsed by the 





'The Kolhapur Silhira rage toe (1110) built a temple to Buddha and endowed 
it with land. J.B. B. R. A. &. 1 i 
have yet been deciphered make any mention of Buddha 

See the stone pots with ashes and same coins of Ahmad Bahmani (1440) mon- 
tioned below {p. 175) as foundincavel% =| 

*Dom Joio de Castro (1535) (Primeiro Roteiro da Costa da India, 75-51) notices 
that the object of worship waa a great round ball (the relic shrine), This would seem 
te prove that the worshippers were Buddhists. But it is possible that the relic shrine 
was taken fora huge fing, as Forbes’ (Or. Mem. I. 425) informant told him in 1774, 
and as seems to be the case at the nt day in the neighbouring Kondivte caves 
where the relic shrine is known as Mahdkal, that is Shiv the Destroyer. Accordi 
to Hovd, as late as 1787, ‘ the Hindus at Kanheri paid adoration to the round pillar a 
the head of cave No. 3 resembling the crown of a hat, about sixteen feet high and 
fourteen in diameter (Tours, 13). ¢ view that the monks found by the Portuguese 
were Buddhista is confirmed by Conto’s (1603) sketch of Saint Jehosaphat (below, p. 150), 
which shows that in 1534 the heri monks had a correct knowledge of Gantama's life, 

Buddbiem lingered nearly as Inte in other parts of India. In Bengal the famous 
om Nalanda was rebailt early in the eleventh century (1015-1040), andat 
Boddhatraya the celebrated temple of Bodhidruma was not finished till the end of 
the thirteenth century. In the Deccan, near cif a Boddhist temple was built in 
the twelfth century (1110, J. B.B. R. A.8, XIIL 
of the Krishna, there was a Buddhist templo in the twelfth century, a tooth relic 
till ray hae vom of the fou Soren apd a remnant of Buddhists as 
late as |. Fergusson's Tree and Serpent Worship, 156; Fergusson and Burgess’ 
Uave Temples, 132, 395. : 
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 Kasuerr Caves, Gautama’s maxims have been so changed and so overlaid by later 
| Buddhism. teachers, that it is hard to say how much of Buddhism comes 


\ from the founder of the faith In any case, whether it was started 
ref y Gautama or was a later development, the original Buddhist 





ilosophy seems to have been taken from earlier Hindu thinkers. 
Buddhists were originally a sect of Hindus, and the Brdhmans 
seem to have in no way interfered with the efforts of the early 
Buddhists to spread their doctrines. The new philosophy seems = 
to have taught that matter existed, but that there was neither soul 
nor self. Man was a collection of attributes, sensations, ideas, and _ 
tendencies; all is changing, nothing is stedfast.3 Though nothing 
is stedfast and there is no self or soul, the thing done or karma 
remains, and, according as it is good or bad, enters on a new existence 
more or less miserable. These new existences are an evil. Th 
are the result of unrest or ane Yearning can be quenched by 
leaving the world and leading a life of moderate asceticism, over- 
coming the passions, and preparing for the fading of self and desire 
in the stirless rest of nirvdna. Laymen cannot reach this final 
goal of complete rest. But they can improve their future by their 
resent conduct, by aga kindly and sober lives, and by free- 
aaas gifts to ascetics. The four great truths seem to be as old 


as Gautama. That all men suffer, that the root of sorrow is desire 4 
or yearning, that sorrow dies when desire is quenched, and that a 


holy and thoughtful life quenches desire. That to lead a holy and 
thoughtful life the memory, beliefs, feelings, thoughts, words, and 
deeds must be mght. And that these being right the changes of 
life and death lead by four stages, conversion, one more life, the 
last life, and perfection, to the state of rest or nirvana, where self 
ceases to trouble and desire is dead.* 

Gautama’s followers seem from the first to have been divided 
into lay and ascetic. For long the ascetics were hermits living by 
themselves under trees, in huts, or in natural caves, probably in no case 
living together or forming organised bodies of monks® Among 
the objects ofearly Buddhist worship were trees,® relic and nected 
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1 Vassilief's views of the comparatively modern date of many of the doctrines 
and institutions that the Buddhist scriptures ascribe to Gautama are, as is noticed in 
detail below, borne out in several particulars by the evidence of the sculptures in the 
early Buddhist monuments at Katak (B.c. 300), Bharhut (nc. 200), hi (A.D. 60), 
and Amrivati (a.p. 300-400), | 

* Rhys Davids, 84, 85. * Rhys Davids, 04,95. 4 Rhys Davids, 106-111. 

9 Fergusson and Burgess’ Caves, 65. The Katak caves in (rissa (mc. 200 -a.p. 

100, the age is doubtful, see Ditto 70) and the Bharhot sculptures in Central India 
(Bc. 200-100) have representations of hermits’ huts. In neither are there traces of 
sen ga or of ascetios in the regular garb of Buddhist monks. Cunningham's 
Eharhot Stupa, 30, 

"Each Buddha hed bis bead hi = oe of Knowledgo. Mh es four last Buddhas 
Gautama's tree was the pipal Ficus ligiosa K h ahya - er | 
Kanaka's the wohar Ficus pret ssagee og Krakucbebhanda’s the iri resco 
wirisa. Connmingham's Bharhut to ‘Tree worsh ip Was | erin bs] or a: an earlie 
religion. Curtis (VIII. 9, a.c. 345) says, the Shramins or Patna cca. chiety 
trees which it is death to injure. The trees were at first associated with the diff a 
Buddhas ; they afterwards seem to have been considered a aymbal of the congregation, =¥ 
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rines,' wheels representing the law, and a triple symbol that 
Stluded the relic shrine, the wheel, and the tree. Fro 
“arks of Gautama’s feet, his head-dress, girdle, alms-bowl, bething 
pe, drinking vessel, and seat or throne were also worshipped. 
| Bhe only figure that occurs as an object of worship in the early 
@ulptures is Shri or Lakshmi the goddess of wealth’ Buddhist 
@mples are probably of late origin.* | 
Even in the time of Ashok (s.c, 250) there is a marked absence 
@ many of the chief features of the later Buddhism, His edicts 
Bake almost no reference to Gautama or Buddha, and their religion 
#usists purely in conduct. The common people are to obey their 
rents, to be liberal to their relations and friends and to Brdhman 
wad Buddhist beggars, to be thrifty, to shun slander and the taking 
dm life, and to Ps their sins, The rulers are to found hospitals 
tid to regulate the public morals, Though in the latter part of his 
| (reign Ashok is said to have granted them great endowments, his 
edicts make no mention of monasteries, and Brahman and Buddhist 
ascetics are spoken of as equally worthy of support. Trees and relic 
|) or memorial shrines were still the only objects of worship. But 
noble memorial mounds were raised at places famous in Gautama’s 
life, and the practice of making pilgrimages was established. 
The practical working of Gautama’s teaching seems to have been 
little at variance with the established social system. Neither 
at fret nor afterwards does Buddhism seem to have given offence to 
| Bréhmanism by interfering with caste. Gantama’s law was a law of 
mercy for all. But this equality was religions not social. Men 
were equal because all were mortal and subject to saffering, Shndras 
were allowed to become ascetics. But the feeling of equality was 
not strong enough to embrace the impure classes or Chinddls whom 
the Buddhists at first, and probably during the whole of their 
history, regarded with not less loathing than the Brihmans. Early 
Boddhism had no room for the Chandal.’ The less practical 
} mysticism and magic of the later schools was in theory more liberal. 
| To win power over nature you must grasp its secret, to grasp its 
secret you must have perfect sympathy with nature, sympathy to be 
perfect must include a kindliness for what is foulest and most 
revolting in nature, therefore you must pity, perhaps associate with 
the Chandal.? This enthusiasm for the ontcaste seems to have 
rested in words. As late as the fifth century after Christ, Fah 








!The worship of relic shrines seems to have been older than Gautama's time and 
to have received his approval, Details are given below, p. 175, 

; ® Cunningham's Bhilsa Topea, 107-112 Xs 
: * Shri's image is common at Katak, one occurs at Rharhut, ten at Sdnchi, and meng 
inthe Jonnar caves. Lakshmi remained a Baddhist goddess till in the seven 
_f century she went over tothe Vaishnavs, Fergusson and Dares” Caves, 72, 151, 
fq * Vassilief's Bonddisme, 53. Fergusson (Cave Temples of India, 91) notices the 
| Babsence of a temple in the Ratak group. Hajendralal Mitra (Buddha Gaya, 125, 129) 
 B eays temples were not thought of till time of Ashok. 
ft. Penekars History of age & IV. 532. Talboys Wheeler, ITL 216-238, One 





ha bake ry th Tackannsiice ba: at Rajgir or Raéjagriha in Bihdr seems to be older 
. [than Ashok. Hercaseim and Burgess, 03, * Vassilef's Bouddisme, 181, 
-@ * Vassilief's Bouddisme, 141. © Vassilief's Bouddiame, 151. 
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Hian fonnd that in Mathura, where Buddhism was in honour, the 
Chandals or impure tribes were forced to live by themselves, and — 
when they went into a town had to sound a bell or strike a piece of 
bamboo that people might know they were coming and hold aloof.’ — 
So far from men of the lowest classes beig admitted into the 
Baddhist community a monk might not even receive alms from a 
Chindal2 On the other hand Brahman converts were treated with 
special respect. One of the marks of honour shown to the champion 
or chief scholar of a Buddhist monastery was that his attendants 
were Brahmans, not ordinary monks.". And some of the Brahman 
monks seem to have been so proud of their birth as to hold them-— 
selves defiled by the touch of any one who was not a Brihman* —_ 
As regards the laity neither Gantama nor his successors seem te” 
have interfered with the social arrangements of caste. Gaatama’s 
equality, says M. St. Hilaire" is philosophic, the admission that all — 
men are liable to suffer and may escape from sufferiig. He was — 
not a social reformer. He did not try to alter Indian society. He — 
wished to heal the human race." Obedience is one of the great duties §f 
of the laity, not license to break through marriage or other rules. So 
Ashok says, “ When you are called to a feast, ask what is your host’s 
caste, and when you are arranging a marriage find ont to what 
» caste the family belongs. But among ascetics you should think of 
their virtues not of their caste. Caste has nothing to do with the — 
religious law ; the religions law does not concern itself with caste’? 
To meet the advance of Buddhism the Brahmans revised those. § 
parts of their system which the success of Buddhism showed to be — 
unpopular. In place of the cold abstraction of the world soul® two 
local deities, Shiv the fierce god of the hills and Vishnu the kindly § 
of the plains, were raised to be the rulers of men.” To help this 
ge in religion, in the third century before Christ, the old epic — 
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1 Beal's Fah Hian, 55; Remusat's Foe Koue Ki, 105, i 
= eccgaeep ple aba Kove Ki, 105. A monk might not take almafrom five classes, - 

min and players, courtezans, tavern-keepors, kings in case they might be annoyed, Pd 

and Chandals., | Stan, Taliew's Mem. Sur. les € soe. 78. hh 





* Fah Hian mentions a famous Brahman teacher of Buddhism, who, if the king 
from affectionate esteem took him by the hand, washed himesif from head to foot 
“nes ' sir? iret = Sita oH =e; ‘T. Wheeler, ITI. 257. Gautamascemsto | 

ve Cops nnd vo conmder himselia Kahatri. His images are represented aswearing 9 
the sacred cord. Kajendralal's Buddha Gaya, 131, : ae 

’ Buddhiame, 210, * Enddhiame, 210. 

i Buddhiame, 163. The Buddhist rules about caste seem much the same as thes j - 
now in force amongst the flourishing Gujarat sect of the Svimi Naréyans, TheSrami- | 
Narayan theory is that all men are equal and a member of any caste may becone # of 
monk. The impure tribes are alone excepted. On the other hand special respect is | 
shown to Brahmachdris. or monks of Brihman birth. As regarde the Inity the sect 
has nothing to do with caste. No attempt is made to break caste rules, Considering 
how often in Baddhist times the conversion of a king, or the success of a pr 
changed a province from Brihmanism to Buddhism and from Buddhism to Brahmanism, 
tt seemé almost impossible that to adopt the worship of the new sect carried with it 
any ractical change in the marriage laws, Bytsegfar: 

Duncker's History of Antiquity, IV. 126-136. 





























“Shiv and Vishnu are mentioned as carl the sixt : ie! 
fear eee early aa the sixth century a,c. (Duncker, 
IV. 325), According to Burnouf (Int. 4 l'Histoire du Bud. Ind. 1 O64) Shiv was in| 


ower in Western India before Buddhism. the other hand F 
erpent Worship, 216) i bated dh ok 7 ftaden tee the cane cad en 
Gat Shiv ia's Inte pede nee tant Shy aid indra are the same, and hol 
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ems, the Mahébhérat and Ramdyana were remodelled and added Chapter xIv. 
9 and the favourite heroes were made either worshippers Or Plapes of Interest. 
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carnations of Shiv and Vishnu. Shiv was a dread power but his _ Cave ue 
vour could be won by due ceremonies and sacrifices. And, round 9 *4*™zar( a ae 
fishnu and his incarnations, stories clustered that showed him to be Eeddhine _ 
got less kindly or less ready than Buddha to sacrifice his ease for the = 
‘ood of men. ‘ When right falls to sleep and wrong wakes to power 
p create myself to free the good and to destroy the bad! This gentle 
Findly god called for no sacrifice of life. Offerings of flowers fruit 
pud water were enongh.? ‘To counteract the fame of the places 
prhich Gautama’s life had made holy, the sanctity of the shrines of 
he new gods and of other places of Brahman interest and the high 
herit of visiting them was proclaimed? To meet the Buddhist 
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Philosophy, about B.c. 300, a new version of the old system of yog a “ 
@r abstraction was brought forward by Yajuavalkya, apg, ty 
p'p the new system the proper purifying of the mind enables the sou Hi: 


tf) leave the body and lose itself in the world soul. This new 
) doctrine was accompanied by the preaching that gentleness, kindness 
W 4nd temperance are higher than penance and sacrifice, and by the 
apoeng of the way of salvation to Shudras as well as to the higher 
classes.‘ A scheme for Brahman monasteries formed part of the 
system." 
This form of the doctrine of yog or contemplation had a great 
influence on the future of Buddhism. Not long after Yausvalye 
| & teacher named Nagérjuna, rose among the Buddhists preaching 
anew doctrine® This new gospel, which he said he had found in 
| writings left by Gautama under the cherge of the Nagas or dragons 
till the minds of men should be ready to receive them, taught 
that meditation not conduct led to freedom from desire and to rest or 
extinction. Before the time of Nagdrjuna the followers of the old 
system had been split into eighteen sects. These sects joined into 
two schools, and ‘finally united into one body, to oppose the new 
system which they said was borrowed from the heretics? The rivalry 
lasted over several hundred years. At last, in the first century after G 
Christ, a great teacher named Areiasanga defeated the champions bY 
of conduct and established thought ss the path to perfection.* This 
| new doctrine was accompanied by a metaphysical nihilism according 
! ' Duncker, IV. 496, | , 
* Duncker, 44. Vaishnavism probably rose im the gest ete of India as Buddhism, 
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the two faiths are connected is ahown by the that Jaganndth in the 





east is m Buddhist emblem, Vithoba in the west a Buddhist ora Jain nage, anc 
Baddha the ninth incarnation of Vishnu, Fergusson and Par 74; Cunningham's ie 
Bhilsa Topes, 158, 356, 361. Stevenson in J. ht. A. &. VIL Fi ae 
7 Dunek ‘pa 505) thinks that it was the new passion for making pilgrimages ie 
that gave the Brihmans their name of Tirthyas and Tirthikas. : 

| doubtful, Wheeler's (IIL 126) opinion that the name means pure livers, in allusion 
to their practice of going about na ed, seems to be that generally held, - 
* Doncker (IV. 516) writes as if ¥ajnavalkya had foonded the system of yog or 
contemplation. But some of the doctrines were older than Buddhism. T. Wheeler, 4 
OT. 100, 116. * Duncker, IV. 520, . 
© According to Buddhist accounts Nigirjuna lived from 400 to 600 years, He 
_omay represent a school of teachers. Vassilief's Le Bouddisme, 25-31, 34, 37. | <a 
, _} The heretics trentioned are the Lokhiatas and Nigrantas, Vassilief's Le Boud- ¢ 
* dimme, 71. * Vassilief's Le Bouddisme, 28-31,'34, 37, 77, a 
‘Site —— rte = : see ee 
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to which everything is void or unreal! A later branch of thé} 
same schcol seems to have held, that the soul in man and the sou} 
of the universe can have communion. But that this communior 
must be reached by abstraction, not by thinking, for ears chia 
ignorance and to keep the mind pure it must not be disturbe 
by thought.* These new metaphysical doctrines were accompanie ‘if 
by a change in the ideal of conduct from the personal striving to | 
reach perfection by a virtuous life toa broad enthusiasm for self, | 
sacrifice. The new religion was a religion of love and pity.” Ther 
was also a change in the objects of worship. The image 6) | 
Buddha as an ascetic took the chief place in front of the relic shrine.) 
And, by degrees, there were added the images of past Buddhas, of 
Bodhisattvas or future Buddhas, and of several male aa omale 
divinities.* 
While this new doctrine and worship were being introduced 
the establishment of great monasteries led to many changes in th’, 
practice of Buddhist asceticism, ‘The leaders of the religion held 
the convenient doctrine that no law of Buddhism can run contrary 
to | sense. So when monasteries were formed and missionary — 
work was undertaken in distant parts of India, the original rules 
about observing the rains as a specially holy season were altered, 
and, as monasteries became endowed with lands and revenues, the 
rules about living on alms and dressing in the poorest clothes were 
laid aside.’ Another result of the new doctrine, that perfection lay 
peer thought and metaphysic and not through conduct, was the 





1 Vasailief, 123; Burnoufs oy I, 558. = Vassilief, 135. 

2 Vansilief’s Le Bouddisme, 124 This love waa the Buddhist charity or 
It waa without limita, Boddha came into the world only to save. His fol! i. 
should frie from ee that is likely to benefit a living | _ Bo Buddha — 

ves y os 3 meal to o starving ti and a disciple throws himself 
beens) AS & Sacrifice to the storm. hee Bt Hilaire 7740" E | 

4 The first image of Gantama is said to have been carved by a converted demon 
and the second by a heavenly rigs ogee There es on image of Gautama aamanin | 
the Sdnchi sonlptures (a_p, 50) nm, his i ap an ascetic | 
did not come into ordinary use till prs A.D. “3001 erguason i Burgess, 73). | 
Cunningham pats the introduction of images as early aa p.c., 100. In his his opinion | 
the first image came from the hali-Greek Panjab (Bharhut Stupa, 107), About a.p. 300, 
the ahegerd A of relic shrines oe place to the worship of images, and the shrine 
became little more than an image frame or setting (Fe oi Bu 179, 150 | 

: Vassilicf's Le Bouddiame, 124-128; St. Rilairs, 22 A odhiatns ithe presen , 
form of the thing done, or harma, which will produce future Buddhas. 

Bodhisattvas is the next Buddha, the Maitreya or kindly Buddha = (Rhys De io 
200), and the most lar was Avalokiteshvar the manifest gol or 

looks from on high. (Bhys Davids, 203). These Bodhiaattvas chatter Lin aes } 
origin to the 1 ae 





extinction, parinirrdane, and that therefore help must be sought from some other source 
(Rhys Davila, 200). So Fah Hion (430), in fear of shipw , calls on Avalokiteshvar, 
to g daylight ( 169; Foe Kove Ki, 359; Burnouf's Introduction, 347 
The covensat between Amitabha, or boundless light, and his son Avalokiteshvar, the- 
reese Prstaiyetco' Mr. Beal to Christian influence. (Fah Hian, LX XII 
ys rthern Buddhism went a step further inventi 

i Boddbe (Ehys Davida Indra was the chief oo ees an, 7 

among the sere ene and ia in Cave Speers 
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4 development among the monks of a sion for dialectic, and the 


moulding of the doctrines of their faith into a more correct and 
polished form than that in which they originally appeared. Their 
warmer beliets in the virtue of self-sacrifice and in the ki dly interest 
which ighen Beings took in the affairs of men, led to the use of 
richer and freer decoration in their monasteries and temples. 
As regards the ordinary life of the lay Buddhists there is little 
information. The sculptures at Sénchi and Amravati seem to show 
_ that in the first, and, toa less extent, in the fourth and fifth centuries 
of the Christian era, the people were more given to liquor drinking, 
_ dancing, and war making, than might have been expected in. the 
followers of so mild and go ascetic a faith. But it ia doubtful how far 
these scenes are meant to represent actual Buddhist life. 

Some of the doctrines of the new system were little removed from 
mysticism. They passed into a form of spiritual physics, according 
to which the mind by concentration can be Sacer above itself anc 
work wonders? One means of raising the mind to this state of 
mystic trance is to keep noting the number of outward and inward 
breathings till the sense of past, present and future fades, and the 
mind, free from the tratauicla ot time, shares in the enlightenment 
_and in the supernatural powers of higher and perfect beings? The 
we) teachers of this school set up two goals of thought. One goal, called 
y@amadhi, consisted in driving from the mind all impressions from 
’ | Without or from within ; the other goal, called vaipashyam, consisted 
. jnmastering the root ideaof all subjects of thought.* So Bodhidharma, 
[one of the sixth centary leaders of Buddhism, taught complete 

indifference as the way to perfection. Doing nothing and mental 
abstraction led to self-absorption, lust was quenched, and happinesg 
gained. To this school belonged the Indian exile whom the Chinese 
" ‘named the wall-gazing Brahman, because, for nine years, he sat with 
{his face to a wall. 

, From mysticism of this type the change to ic was slight. 
farly in Beach century, Asanga, a Pakiras pci hatdad the 
doctrine of dharani or the expression of spells or mystic formulas.® 
fivery being has its formula; and by sa ring, or simply thinking, this 
* formula the initiated can bring the being under his control. This 
| \relation between the name and the thing named led to mudra, the 



























~ Ferguson's Tree and Serpent Worship, 223, 294. The war at Siinchi was a 
religious war connected with o relic (Cunningham's Bhilsa Topes, 715), and it seems 
posible that moat of the love-making and drinking scenes represent the pleasures of 
Spiautama’s life before he became a recluse, are 

j * Vasmilief, 135, 137. ea, Vaasilief, 138, 140. ‘ Vassilief, 141. 

7 6 * Beal's Fah Hian, XXX. The indifference of this school did away with all dis. 
“inctions of mght and wrong. To a recluse an enemy or himself, his wife or his 
langhter, his mother or a prostitute, all should be the same. Burnouf's Int, 558. 
“charms ; Sun Yung (520) notices charms mune, hee. (Beal, XXXL): and 
+H ig (G40) speaks of them with en Jul. L pe Beal's Fah Hian, LXTI. 
‘Though not based on magical charms ion of supernatural powers was 
: Palme by Gantama who restored sight and whose relics brought rain (Beal, 78), and 
jby Moukian Gautama’s sixth disciple (Remusat's Foe Koue Ki, $2). Sainta or arhués 
were also supposed to fiy, enter other bodies, dive under water, and pass into the 
earth (Foo Kouo Ki, 218). 
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chapter xry. telation between the sign and the thing signified ; and this to tantra, or 
to Places of Interest. magic spells, the last stage of Buddhist development. Though these 
ts KE. Cues _tantras were soon debased, the original object of gaining 


er afte Wer was, at least, nominally, as a means of becoming a Buddha, The 
aid metdhsen, fhe ry Was that as man is made of mind, body and speech, if the 
te devotee adds the new path of magic to the old paths of conduct 

: and thought, the mind may think of Buddha, the body may frame the 







influences, the devotee may shortly be transformed into a Buddha! 

. he mixture of Shaivism and Buddhism, and the addition of the 
= senseless and degrading rites and rules that were prevalent abong: 
le the fantra-worshippers of Northern India do not seem to have spread 

af as far south as the Bombay Presidency? . 
ae This summary of the leading changes that passed over the 
2 ~ doctrines, the worship. and the. ractice of the Buddhists brings to 
- light one of the main causes Of their final defeat by the Brihmans, 
. Their system fell from the high morality of its youth and the glow; g 
E kindliness and self-sacrifice of its ; rime, if not to the jeter. é 
®: magic of the tantras, at least to a foolish unreal mysticis 


3 m.> Again, 
while the hungry unwearied army of Brahman village and 











| family priests, careless of doctrine or system, had wound themselves 

= into the home life of the people, pone their children, alag ing! | 
- | their family rites, telling the fit times or fasting and for feasting)| - 
Ls and advising when to sow and when to reap, the Buddhiail 


monasteries had grown rich and sleek, 


and the monks, no Ic agra | 
a forced to seek daily alms or yearly clothing, knew little of the 


people, and, leaving the old ractice of preaching 
a Saaadis life, pate, their strength to the study of dialectic and} 
oratory. The importance attached to oratory was parily due tof 

| the Buddhist principle that they are always open to conviction, | 
because nothing is good Buddhism which can be shown to be bad } 


conduct and 





With great dexterity to reconcile Shaiviem and Buddhism by Placing Shaiy gods andy} 
devils in the lower Buddhist heavens, and by representing them aa worsh; PCs ancl 
| mupporters of Buddha and of Avalokiteshvar, ‘He thus made jt Possible for thel | 
+ halt-con verted tribes to remain Buddhists while they brought offerings, even bloodyi . 
offerings, to the more congenial shrines of the Shaivite gol. Their practical belief | 
had no relation to the ow truths 2 the ore eightfold path, bus busied itself in 
taining magic powers oY Magic phrases and magi circles " ‘Buddhism, 208), 4, 
noticed in the text this form of Buddhisen does nib dean to rd Passed to ot Lerni 
ndia. ; | 
* Barnouf's Int. 1. oH. Bornouf sa ‘a, “" OF the north Indian tant y (Sok here 
réfoses to write of doctrines ns Wretched in form as they are hatefq] san = the ty 
nature.” In his opinion the nearest approach that the Buddhism and § iViern, 
Western India snk ran their common belief iN meditation or wo (1. 354), 
F Bad aa If is, saya M. St. Hilaire (Buddhisme, 244), mialery brah Dan | Ti. is 
than Buddhism, 


* How far the Buddhist monks acted as family Fiesta is donhet 
(History, IV, 455) seems to give them the place cts Oy pelea ae 
(Bouddiame, fhe eaten Be a Hue part in birth . 
monies and are osely bev up With the life of the © by their ky 8 
astrology and medicine. On the other hand Wheeler ites) bil cP de dhisth je 
thnks Bever exercise the proceantices or shared inthe inmily tite: «: the laity; and gi 
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a - THANA. 135 ~ 
‘nenso The Buddhists have from the first been famous for Chapter XIV, 
_ their love of debating. Mepasthenes (ac. 300) taunts them with Places of Interes a 
_ their fondness for wrangling,? and Gautama is said to have tried to i 











Stop their quarrels by warning them that an argumentative monk RAs CAR i 
goes to hell and passes from one birth to another meeting affliction  eddhism = 
éverywhere.* In spite of this, as monasteries grew and as the 
‘path to perfection was no longer conduct but thought and meta- 
physics, the importance of dialectic skill increased. 8 prosperity 

.& Mmovastery depended on the argumentative power of its 
chief.* The champion talker of the monastery was treated with 
the highest honour. He was liable to be challenged by any 
_ Stranger, and, as was the practice in the times of European chivalry, 
if the champion was beaten his whole party was at the conqueror’s 
mercy. A monastery that ‘had lasted for ages was sometimes 
deserted from the result of a single dialectic duel® This system 
undermined the strength of Buddhism in two ways. It loosened 















































the monk’s hold on the people and. it divided the monasteries, A 
changing them from practical teachers and helpers-into isolated 
unsympathetic theorists who hated each other more than they 
hated the Brahmans. The Br&hmans were. little behind the 
} Buddhists in their zeal for oratory. Hiwen Thsang (640) speaks of 
. ¥rahman colleges and places of learning being famous and held in 
~~ ¥gh aonour,’ and, in the eighth century, when the great Brahman 
Py fampion Shankaracharya arose the Buddhists trembled. They knew 
_ Bey would be challenged, they knew his arguments, and knowing 
seg’? Suswer they shrunk away leaving their monasteries empty. 
|) In another EEpereens point the Buddhists were inferior to the 
\ Brahmans Paralysed by the quietism and indifference of their 
faith,” they had to face a sect the name of whose god was a battle cry 
» end the eloquence of whose champion was probably supported by 
y Pands of armed devotees.” In the eighth century Shankaricharya 
¥ Vassilief, 68. "See Wheeler, IIT. 904. ° Rhys Davids, 156. 4 Beal, LI. 4 
my Wassilief, G7, 69. | 
\ /* Devil-taught waa an epithet often used by one sect of Buddhist to another, Vassi- _ 
F def, 57. * Stan. Julien’s Hiwen Thaang, I. 76. ot 
| * Vassilief, 67-69. The Brihman champions were Shankarichirya, Kumaralila, a? 
po Ranararoda ; the Buddhist champion, for whom his side claim several triumphs YAS 
fore his final defeat, was Dharmakirti. Vasulief, 207, What took place in the > 
aventh and eighth centuries occurred — with little change in the sixteenth az 
yentury. In 1534, after Antonio De Porto had silenced and converted the Buddhist(?) =" 
jhampion of Kanheri, at the sight of him and another, two poor sackcloth-wearing a q 
iri the fifty Brihman monks of ag Re i Ii roe, and, without even a war af 2 
ords, left their monastery and their lands to.the master-talker of the conquering is 
pct. Jour, B. E.R. A.S5.,1.38, — a 
* Courage was one of the laity's six cardinal virtues, But the ideal courage of the = 
Auddhi sy ble was oddly unlike real courage. It waa parely moral, the en <1 
{hown in fostering the fruitfal seeds of the practice of duty, St. Hilsire, 141. = . e 
| The Maritha war cry is, ‘Har Har Mahddev," and the names of both Shiv and : 
WWishna are mixed with half the warrior heroes of the country. Armed bands of rt; 
pehaiv and Waishnay Jogis and Gosdis were for long one of the terrors of India, =e 
fVarthema (1503-1508) (Badger’s Varthema, 111, 273) notices how Mahmud Begad a 
(# 1459-1511) fought with a neighbour king of the Jogis. pag three or four years ee | 
(he king with about 3000 men, and, if not the king, then the Jogis in bands of 30 7 
he 400 went on pilgrimage. They carried sticks with Iron rings at the hase and _ aaa 
tron disca which cat all round like razors, When the arrived at one city every ey 
ine tried to please them. For should they even kill the first nobleman they ay 
] eee 
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and his patrons, the Réthods of Malkhet, marked the ruin of Buddhism - 
by two of the finest memorials in Western India, the Kailas templ 
at Elura and, perhaps, the Elephanta caves near Bombay. Unlike 
Sirnéth near Benares, where their monastery was burned to the 
round,! or Madura in Madras where the monks were tortured to 
death,” the Buddhists of Western India seem to have been allowed to 


_retire from their eaves without violence.’ From the general ruin of 


the eighth and ninth centuries Kanheri escaped. So strong was the 
Buddhist fecling in the Konkan that the Brahmans seem to have 
supplanted rather than destroyed the older faith. In the Great Cave 
at Elephanta and in the Joges. vari cave, one of the leading characters: 
sn which Shiv is shown is as the Great Ascetic, Maha Yogi, seated 
cross-legged, passive and unmoved, lost in thought like a Buddha or 
a Jain saint, his seat a Buddhist lotus-throne and his og sie 
Buddhist Nagés. Kanheri probably long remained a place of retire- 
ment for Buddhist refugees, perhaps the last resting place from which 
they took sail for Ceylon, Burmah, and China. 

Two difficulties stand in the way of an attempt to describe Buddhist 
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would not be punished becouse they were saints. At Kalikat, in 1506, Vartheme 
found the Jogi king with 3000 followers, 200 of whom were sent toattack and kil) 7 
two Christians who were suspected of being in communication with the Portuguesey* _ 
The ¢wo Christians were killed by the sharp iron dines thrown from the Jogi’ & inane a 
Barbosa, 1514, (Stanley's Edition, 90-100) describes the vege aslipper Indian Hindus} 
well-made men with handsome faces, who, stopping few days in the same lace, went! 
in: grees bands Ike gy jea, naked barefoot and bareheaded dragsi ne from 
shame that they had allowed the Musalmins to conquer their country. Their hair 
was made with plaits and wound round their head without ever bein combed ; their 
bodies and faces were smeared with ashes and they ware aamall horn round their 
necks with which they called and begged for food chiefly at the honses of gr 
lords and at temples. In 1530 Faria, 1m his history the Konkan, calla them Jom 
or Kalandars, and notices them as going about in bands of 20U0 or more, Inying the’ 
country under contribution. Kerr's Voyages, VI. 230. The Tabakat-i-Akbari notices a 
fight in 1547 between Jogis and Sanydeis. ‘The Sanydsis were between two and 
three hundred in number and the Jogis, who wore only rags, were over five hundred, | 
At length the Jogis were defeated and the Sanydeus left victors (Elliot, V. 318))) 
In 1754 Goadvia were found wandering near Broach, in such numbers that the Naw], 
drove them out of hia territory. Under the Maratha they received a fixed payment} 
(Col. Walker's Letter, 27th January 1805). In 1760 Du Perron notices a chief of Jogia)) 
near Surat stark-naked, a Shaivite in religion, who was influential enough to have} 
correspondence over the whole of Asia. He bad a great trade in precious stones and™ 
oaecied ied secret messages. (Zend Avesta, I, coexlvi), In 1764 Niebuhr found Jogiq | 
armed and going in troops of several thousands. The two orders of Vairdgis and Gossis | 
were sworn enemies, and whenever they met bloody combats ensued, (Pinkerton at 
X. 215), In 1774 Forbes notices them as a class of dindu mendicants who marched | 
in large bodies through Hindustan, levying heavy contributions. (Oriental Memoi , ® 
11.9), In 1778 General Goddard, on his march through Bundelkhand, was attacked |! 
by « band of 2000 Sanyasis called Shaiv Nagas. (Pennant’s Hindustan, II. 192), In’ if 
1789 Mahadaji Sindia, among other changes in the constitution of his army, enlisted” | 
large bodies of Gosdvis, and formed them into distinct regimenta. (Grant Daf, IIL 23), 
Tod (Annals of Rajasthan, 1. 67) mentions that the Kanphata Jogi were often in” ; 
' 
- 


many thousands sought aa allies especially in defensive warfare. At the grand 
military festival at Dasiet: the scymitar, symbolic of Mars and worshipped by the 
Ghelota, waa entrusted to them, In Gujarit the Svami-Nariyan Sidhus were originally” 

and there are records of great tights st Abmadabad about 1530 between them | 


and the Vaish 
| 'aishnay Vairdgi 
: Ferguses n'a Tree re "a T Gaxpet Wook ae ] 
e memory of the impaling of the Buddhists of Madura by the Erihmana » 
still fresh. Taylor's Cat. of Or. MS. UT. 56, 144. 7 s , 
1 There was comparatively little to destroy. Still there to be no trace that ff 
the Brahmans destroyed images or ornaments, j | 
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life at Kanheri in its days of wealth and prosperity. The first 
difficulty is that, in the spirit of their rule that no bad sense is 
: Buddhism, the Buddhists were always ready to change 
their practice to suit local circumstances. The second difficulty 
is, that it is doubtful how far the strict rules originally laid down 
for lonely hermits were practised when large bodies of monks 
came to live together in richly endowed monasteries. At an earl 
date’ a strong party of monks demanded concessions, among which 
were such important changes as that a supply of salt might be 
kept, that solid food and whey might be taken after midday, and 
that fermented drinks might be used.? This movement was at 
first defeated. But the party was strong and it is probable that 
concessions were afterwards made. According to Vassilief3 when 
monasteries grew rich the monks sometimes dressed well, traded, 
and drank liquor as medicine. Still, in spite of changes and irre- 
larities, Fah Hian’s, Hiwen Thsang’s, and the Ceylon pictures of 
Buddhist life are sufficiently alike to make it probable that the details 
oe a fairly correct impression of life in the Kanheri monastery 
__ from the second to the seventh centuries of the Christian era.‘ 
B® Kanheri, when rich and famous, differed greatly from its present 
Rmate of wild loneliness. The relic mounds were bright with festoons 
i@t fags and streamers; the flights of clear-cut steps were furnished 
‘\ {mith hand-rails, and the neat well-kept cells were fitted with doors 
\gnd windows and shaded with canopies; sellers of incense and 
Wiruit crowded the gates 5 groups of worshippers entered and 
feft ; and the bands of yellow-robed even-pacing monks and nuns 
pmoved over the hill top and across the hill aide, On festive days 
(the space in front of the great chapel was decked with flags 
Sand silken canopies; the chapels thronged with well-dressed 
orshippers and full of the scent of incense; the images smothered 
bere el apeieayene es wm a 
- wm flowers ;° and the relic shrines festooned more richly than usual 
“with silken flags and variegated streamers. By night the whole 
\ill-side cells, stairs, chapels, and relic shrines would be ablaze with 
amps.’ Though the monks were poor the monastery was rich. 
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Mf iThe nominal date is about nc. 350 (Rhys Davids, 216). But it is doubtful 

‘Whether thore were monasteries before the time of Ashok. 

"9 These concessions, known as the Ten Indulgences, were: 1, to keep salt; 2, to 

“gake solid food after rae! ; 3, torelax rules when the monks were not in monas- 
series ; 4, to ordain and confess in private honses ; 5, that consent might be obtained 

Niiter an act; 6, that conformity to the example of others was a good excuse for 

“elaxing rules; 7, that whey might be taken after midday ; §, that fermented drinks, 


“EE the ed like water might be drank ; 9, that seats might be covered with cloth ; 
find 10, that gold and silver might be used.. Rhys Davids, 216, 
“tf 3 Le Bouddisme, 87. 








a = al = me n ] " at , bh ' ; a . 
4 Even during this time rine of cake inet erie proba ly reign periods 








Fst deprossion. rgees Cave Temples, : 
L a The lavish use of flowers seems to have been one of the chief features of Buddhist 
Sworship, King Bhitikabhayo (nc. 19-9) is said to have hung the great tope of 


Foeyion from top to bottom with jasmine garlands and buried the whole bu : 
the steps to the pinnacle with heaps of flowers. Turnour's Mahavanso, 211-215 ; B 
| Tropes, 175. my 

(J Seo the descriptions in Beal's Fah Hian, 76 and 176, Burnouf (Int. 4 |’ Histoire 

Vdu Buddhisme Indien, I. 319) has an account of a monastery furnished with platforms 





vad raised seats with balustrades, windows and trellis work, with fitly clad monks 
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138 DISTRICTS. : 
Chapter XIV. Villages and lands, oxen and servants had been left them, and what 
Places of Interest, W835 once given was never taken back.! Careful accounts were 
| aie Gives kept, and, at least in later times, a share of the rent was taken in 


: girs in and stored in the monastery for the nse of the brotherhood. 
= Me oonbes ‘There was probably considerable state. Richly-decked elephants 
ae | and palanquins took part in processions and gave dignity to the 
movements of the abbot, the les ding elders, or the champion orator 

of the monastery. Under some learned and prudent head Kanheri 

= may, at times, have risen to such a state of high discipline and useful- 
es 5: ness as Hiwen Theang (640) found in the Nalanda convent in Behar. 
7 This was the abode of several thousand monks, of pure blameless lives, 


> so talented and learned that the five Indies took them as models. 
ae From morning tillevening the young and the old were busy, teaching 
o. and learning, and, from all sides, strangers flocked to find from the 
ray : elders the solution of their doubts. The bulk of the monks belonged 








+ to the Great Vehicle, or later school, but all the eighteen sects were 
ae represented, A thousand of them could explain twenty books, 500 
‘ -thirty books, ten fifty books, and one, the head of the convent, hag 
a = mastered all the sacred writings.? i 
F he Members. The members of the Kanheri community belonged to four classe 


laymen updsikas, lay-women wpayis, monks bhikshus, and tins | 
bhikshunis® The laity, the bulk of whom seem to have ba => - 
traders and craftsmen, were received into the community fo 











x repeating the words, ‘I take refage in Buddha, I take refugeddusl 
9 oe law, pas refuge in the cheeeh They lived in ay a hoy ent 
: eeping the rules against killing, stealing, adultery, lying ,°™ 
z. en aenakine, ‘plore sh wre fathers and quoter living ses “ebei a 
+¥ calling, avoiding the ten deadly sins, and making liberality, courtébeit 
+ * kindliness, and unselfishness their rule of life.4 By the free gift, | 
. alms,” by keeping the weekly changes of the moon and the -raithe@] 
uy months as holy seasons, by attending at the chapel, and, at least * “3d 
e. early times, by making confession once in every five years, they lag 
up store of merit and reduced the number and improved tb), 
racter of their future births, it | 
Muna, Gautama was averse from allowing women to become asceticre 
and agreed to admit them only under promise that they woul ; 
Hite | 











evils te calm and seemly attitudes. So too, according to Duncker (History, TV; 
465), the monasteries were not uncomfortable, They had caniepl halls and se a 
cells, platforms, halnstrades, lattice windows, and good sleeping places. | 
‘ Beal's Fah Hian, 55, | | | 
i fete Julien’s Mem. Sur. les Cont, Occid. IT. 45-46; and Talboys Wheeler) | 
. 271-272. ee || 
* Authorities differ as to whether Buddhist ascetics should be ealled pric 
monks. Hardy (Eastern Monachiam, 14) and Duncker eta FV. 377) call 
ieste ; Talboys Wheeler (IIL. 129) and Rhys Davids (Buddhi: » 152) call the , 
eir duties, and the present position of Buddhist ascetics in Burmah and Jaing 
ascetics in India, seem to show that they were monks and not priesta. 
oy ig ten doutiy sins were Poeding as eed ry stealing, arse yp a if 
f the tongue lying, slander, abuse, and prattle ; and three of the min greed, spite, 
and unbeliaf. Rhys Dmvids, 142. pach 


* The laity's Bix cardinal virtues wore alms, virtue, ence, eon ,contemplat. , 
knowledge. Several of these ia have : tal atau talandngs (St. ki ieee r 


139). A favourite Buddhist couplet was, ‘Cease from sin, practise virtue, gor : 
heart,’ (Ditto 131). i — win, practise virtue, govern thet |) 
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THANA., 139 
_keep certain special rules.’ The nun’s dress was the same as the 
monk’s dress, the nuns ate together apart from the monks, and 
worshipped the relic shrine of Ananda, Gantama’s cousin, who 
had pleaded with him for their admission? In Upper India nuns 
were numerous enough to attract the notice of Megasthenes (s.c. 
300).° They were most liberal in their gifts to Kanheri as they 
| were to other monasteries." 
the old dramas.® 
| an important class.® 
Monks were called bhikehus or beggars, shramans or toilers, and 
shravaks or hearers. At first admission was most free. ‘Come hither, 
enter into the spiritual life’ was Gautama’s initiation.’ Before long 
(8.c. 430) some chawisdice was required, and in later times most: of the 
monks began as novices shrdmaneras. The novice must be over eight 
years old, have his parents’ leave, be free from disease, and be neither 
a soldier nor a slave.’ He might belong to any of the four higher 
gasses, but apparently could not belong to one of the im or 
pressed tribes. When he entered the monastery the novice became 
spupil of one of the monks. His head and eyebrows were shaved ; 
as bathed and dressed in robes which he presented to his 
for and again took from him. He was thrice made to eee 
ords, ‘I take refuge in Buddha, I take refuge in the truth, I 
age in the order,’ and to say the ten commandments against 
ig; Stealing, marrying, lying, drinking, eating after midday, 
mding dances music parties or plays, using perfumes or flowers, 
| coveting gold or precions articles.? At twenty the novice was 
mitted a member of the order in presence of the brotherhood. He 
bk vows of poverty and chastity, and was presented with the three 
filow robes and the beggar’s bowl. He promised to have no 
ercourse with women, never to take alms from them, look at them, 


4 eee 
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But they do not seem to have ever risen to be 




























b rules wore ist sinun, even all monks; she 


of 100 years old, most ‘ 
‘never insult or abuse them; must examine herself ; confess her fants ; learn 


monks, specially in the three summer months 
ght oor by day in her efforts 
= and profit & 


when she must rest neither 
to learn the law ; at all times she must watch the 
y their reg ae Remusat's Foe Koue Ki, 112. One non, the 
Miter of Sagara king of the , rose to be a Bodhisattva (St. Hilaire, 109), 
S probably this lady who appears at Elura in the dress of Padmapdni (Fergusson 
| Burgess’ Caves, 374), * Remmusat’s Foe Koue Ki, 112; Beal's Fah Hian, 58, 
‘Cunningham's Bhiles Topes, XII. _ 
‘Ups }of a third of the gifts to the Se ee eee 250-a.p. 10) se 
pmen, many of whom were nuns (Canningham’s Bhi Topea, 268). One Kinds and 
of the Kanheri gifts are from the children of nana (Fergusson hee ae 
ros, SOO. robably these nuns had entered the convent Inte in life after thei: 
| *In Malati and Madhar (a.p, 800) one of the chief characters is the lady superior 
Taw & Boddhist couvent, Manning's Ancient India, I 208, 
ef * Hardy (Eastern Monachism, 161) saya the ord rof nuns seems to have soon been 
even up, _  __ | Hardy's Eastern Monachism, 18, 
\E * Hardy's Eastern Monachiam, 18, According to i 
& the 





ne gang Cee soured, and the worn-out were 1 the 
rama. of Toy Cart (4.D, 200) s broken gambler turna monk (i ing's Ancient 
‘dia, C1, 168, 18a) But at least, in later times, most of the monks ‘were | TS taken 


* Beal's ne rate, 59. Hardy's Eastern Monachism, 24. — ash the 
Aymen's rules with two extra rules, one against danci Mmitsic s, the 
yainst gold and silver. Rhys Davide, Ml es 
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140 ; DISTRICTS, 
Chapter XIV. apeak to them or dream of them, to take away nothing, to wear a 
Places of Interest, dusty garment, to dwell at the roots of trees, to eat. only what 
others had left, and to use cow's urine as a medicine, All 
Eeruaat Aya family ties were severed and he promised never to work, not 
Bitte iris even to dig, as in turning the earth worms might be killed.’ His 
Monks. promise did not bind him for life; he might leave the 


when he chose. At first all monks were equal. By degrees the 
order became subdivided and in some countries developed into a 
complete hierarchy.? In India from earl times there was a division 
into two grades, the monk bhikshu shraman or shravak, and the 
superior or elder dchdrya, arhat, sthavira or thero® Later three 
grades of superior monks were introduced, the head of a monaste y 
or abbot, the head of a group of monasteries or bishop, and the head 
of a province or primate,* Resides by the division into grades, the 
‘Neplelne of the monks varied considerably according to their name 
or , 





. fy be a sige i 
If he mastered a second collection he became a superior; if h 


mastered a third, servants were given him ; ifa fourth, his servan : 
were Brahmans; if a fifth, he travelled in a car drawn by elephant “ 
if a sixth, he was accompanied by a large escort. Those who w oy: 
at the head of the monastery called the monks together and hell 
conferences, judged the talents of those under them, raised some anc : 
degraded others. If a monk showed marked power in debate, if 
his speech was easy rich and ready and his wit keen, he was set or 
a richly decked elephant, carried in trium h round the monastery 

and proclaimed its champion. If, on the ot et hand, his words were§ 
clumsy and pointless, if hig arguments were feeble, his style wordy § 
and his reasoning loose, the brothers daubed him with red and 















white, covered him with mud and dust, drove him into the dese ti 


or ducked him in a well! 


Special spiritual insight was not less honoured than unosr 
intellectual power. Those who had mastered the four try he 
sorrow, the canse of sorrow, that sorrow can ba destroyed, and hoy 
sorrow can be destroyed, gained the title of Arya or honourable 


i 
| 


Aree, 1 To live in a quict place; 2, to live on alas; & tree turn ig 
carrying the alms-howl: 4, to take only one meal; 5, to divide the food he is gi 
into three parts, for the poor, for animals, and isnnal “0 
i, to Wear no new or bright clothes : 5, to wear three garments ; 9, to livein 
10, to sit under a free; 11, to sit on tha earth ; and 12, to sit and not lie ; 
iors age aonrs ge Monachism, 10. ahs doubtful how far these rules were 
Rept 18 COPY As Bc. 4 & tro Mirty Was in favour of using a, liquor 
gold and silver (Duncker, IV, 378). ; * Rhys Davida’ F nddhi Nines, i2o. ’ 
; qunningbam's Bhilsa Topes, 56,71, 72, 115, 117,118 cat yar 
char yan ecler, HL. 131," The Buddhist monk in’ the ‘Toy Cart’ in raived tet 
be chief of the Inonasteries (Manning's Ancient Inia, TT. 170), Cunningham's ideas 
[Bhilsa Tope, 132) that the superior | 


monks wore long hair, white mitres, and short] M 
funies seems to bea mistake. (See | 


the account of the Dasyus j 1 Fergusson's Tre 

and Serpent oe » Bt). devi = et 
Stanislas Julien's Hiwen Thaang I. 70 In spite of the. shown to thed 
leading men, the constitution of the monastery was democratic, i was the brother. ) . 
hood who consecrated monks, heard Gadteed ed p , -" | 


degradation or expulsion, ons, Imposed penances, and ordered) 
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Further prc along the path to the extinction of desire was 


marked we four stages, that of the shrotaapanna who had only pPigces of Interest 


seven births to pass; that of the sakriddgdmin or once returning, 
who had only one more birth ; that of the andgdmin or not returning, 
who is never born again ; and that of the arhat, who desires nothing 
either on earth or in heaven. The Arhat had power to work 
miracles, to survey all worlds, to hear all sounds, to read all thoughts, 
and to remember all past existence.! 

Neither monks nor nuns took a vow of obedience? For the 


maintenance of discipline the monks met twice a month and the 


rules were read, Any brother who had broken a rule was called to 
confess. According to the graveness of the offence he was absolved 
or rebuked, or a penance was prescribed such as refraining from 
speceh, sweeping the court, or strewing it with sand.’ I€ the 
offence was more serious, indecent talk, immoral conduct, or stirring 
strife, he was degraded* And if he was guilty of unchastity, theft, 
or murder, he was driven out of the monastery. Each monk had 
food and drink, a cell, a bed or stone bench and coverlet, a change 
of robes, an alms-bowl and staff, a razor, a needle, and a water 
strainer." They spent their time in chanting the scriptnres, in 
thanght, in teaching, visiting the hospitals, or reading to the sick or 
detfion-haunted laity. Ifa stranger monk came to the convent the 
senfi@r brothers went to meet him, and led him in carrying his clothes 
andga@ims dish. They gave him water to wash his feet and food, and, 
afg@@ he had rested, asked him his age, and according to his age, gave 
hua chamber supplying him with all the articles required by a 


met 












#PSehas been already noticed, the earliest objects of Buddhist 
WOl ) Were trees, relic or memorial mounds, the triple symbol of 
Ba: a the law and the congregation, Gantama’s ake Howl ataft 
audieerner possessions, and the image of Shri or Lakshmi the 
oci@ess of wealth. Later generations added the images of Gautama, 
of Vaie four older Buddhas, of future Buddhas, and of several 
Higiitn gods and goddesses. The usual form of worship was to 
Hrpstrate or bow before the shrine, relic, or image ‘as if it were 
auére,” to offer it flowers and incense, to repeat the threefold confes- 
sif@n of trust in Buddha in the law and in the church, and to leave 
‘gmoney offering." Another common observance was to walk round 
(@ee shrine repeating hymns of praise and thanks to Gautama the 
Ghscoverer of truth, and to offer a pr yer that all creatures may be 
i ee from sickness and from sinful] Abts and that in the next life 
(kvery man may be a saint.” At midday the monastery’s most 





4 ' Duncker, IV. 472. * Rhys Davids’ Buddhism, 168.  * Rhys Davids, 169, 

‘In one of the Bhojpur topes a bow! was found with the word patito, that is, 
he titak, degraded, The offender was not cnt off from the brotherhood, his alms-bow! 
yes turned upside down and left until his sin was forgiven. Cunningham's Bhilea 










@ ° Hardy's Eastern Monachism, 145; Stan. Julien's Hiwen Thsang, L. 80; Duncker, 
wey. 469, 
? * Beal's Pah Hian, 56; Hardy's Eastern Monachiam, 64; Rhys Davide’ Buddhism, 
GT * Beal's Fah Hian, &6 + Remusat's Foe Kove Ki, 100, 101. 

* Beal's Fah Hian, 43; Hardy's Eastern Monachiam, 209, * Duncker, [V, 452, 
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famous relic was brought out and worshipped by priests and laymen, 
and again they worshipped it at evening or incense-burning time.’ 
Relics were kept with the greatest care, sometimes in relic mounds 
sometimes in shrines. . 

The rules about food were not extremely strict. Laymen were 
warned against gluttony, against the use of spirits,and on Sundays 
and in Lent against eating after noon. Even for ascetics the rules 
were fairly liberal. Except that they might not touch intoxicating 
drinks,? the members of the order might take what was custom 
in the country where they lived, so long as they ate without indal- 
gence. It was Gautama’s lax views in the matter of food, that, 
according to a Buddhist legend, caused the first schism, Devadatta 
demanding and Gautama refusing to agree to stricter rules.° The 
monks were allowed to dme wit. pe laymen, and the practice 
was common especially on the days of fallmoon.* Still the rule was 
clear that nothing should be eaten more than was wanted $0 ere =" 

meal 








the body in health, and that, save when travelling or sick, solid 
should be taken only at the midday meal.’ Even this midday meal 
was no time of enjoyment. The eater shonld sit down, place his, | 
bowl on his knees, and eat slowly and cam much in the spirits 
George Herbert's rule, ‘ Take thy meat, think 1 dust, then eat a Bf, 
and say earth to earth I commit.’® At first all food was gathered 
from house to house and eaten by the monks in their cell 
later times when the monastery had lands and workmen, the” 
was cooked by laymen and the monks ate together in a dugisg 
hall? Animal food was not forbidden. Flesh might be eaten so, 
as a Buddhist had not taken the animal’s life. Anger ‘Gamlsed 
nncleanness not the eating of flesh,* and abstinence from animal fae; 
was a mark of special asceticism.® There was a strict rule Bgaih pst 
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1 Beal's Fah Hinn, 35, The most sacred relic ot Kanheri seema to have 
of Buddha's teeth. Ina small topein front of cave No. 3 Dr, Bird found aco 
mary, bared slip rnber ttt teeth had been buried there, Fer 
that the tooth may have been brought from Amritvati by Gotamputra 
Serpent Worship, 159, This tooth of Buddha's seema o mistake 
Surrey, 4. 59. . = 

3 Hiwen Thang noticed that the Baddhist monks drank the juice of the 
and of sugarcane. But it was altogether unlike distilled wine. Stanislas Jem 
L 9% The ose of animal food in the fifth century would seem to have been tna 
na the Chinddls are specially noticed as the only people who kill ammais, or dealin 
flesh. Fah Hian in Foe Koue Ki, 105, © Rhys Davids, 76. i) 

‘Beal's Fah Hian, 4. The laymen treated their guests with great defereme 
seating them on a high dais and themselves sitting on the ground before them, 

5 Rhys Davide, 157,183; Beal's Fah Hian, 56; Hardy's Eastern Mouachsts, ee 

* Rhys Davids, 164; Duncker, IV. 466. | ae 

7 The change took place before ap. 300. Cunningham Ehilan Topes, 135. T 
Kanberi dining hall (Cave No. 2) is so narrow aa to leare no room for a row of pla 
The monks must have steadied their bowls on ther knees. Fah Hian tells of a 
monastery, Where at the sound of a gong 3000 priesta sat down. They were my 
orderly taking their seata one after another, keeping silence, making no noise W 
their rice nis | not chattering when they wanted a second help simply signing q 
their fingers Heal, 9. *fhys Davids, 131. _ = 
_* Rhys Davida, 14. Donober (IV. 466) anys flesh was never eaten, and Cunningham 
(Bhilsa Topes, 33) states that animal food was forbidden; but sa pa Wheeler, TE 
142, 220 and Hardy's Eastern aping rare akon Nasi t gre pa Lad, 
from eating pork ia not likely to be an invention (Rhys Davida, 50). Le probah 
privilege if not a duty of their class, In Buddhist Mathura, where no living creat 
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the use of intoxicating drinks. But at an early date efforts were 
made to avoid the force of the rule and in later times it seams to 
> have been set aside. 
|. On joining the order the monk's beard head and eyebrows were 
shaved and this was repeated once a fortnight, the monks shavin 
eachother. They went bareheaded and barefoot. Both monks an 
nuns wore three lengths of yellow cloth, either castaway rags or cloth 
forn to patches and again sewed together. These garments were the 
éanghat: a waistcloth or kilt wrapped round the thighs and le 
the antara-vasak a body cloth or shirt worn round the chest, and the 
uttardsanga a cloak or cape passed round the legs, drawn over the 
left shoulder, and girt with a girdle? The waistcloth or kilt was 
worn in the cell; the body cloth or shirt at prayer, and on 
* ¢eremonies and high days ; and the cloak in public places.3 A 
oa set of garments was allowed and a new suit was supplied at 

ne beginning of each cold season,‘ 

The elder monks spent their days in reading and thought.® 
Even the younger monks were forbidden the simplest work.® 
Their aay round was to rise with the dawn, and, after cleani 
their teeth and putting on the outer robe, to sweep the court and 
and the paths in front of the cell or of the chapel, to fetch 
wafer and strain it through a cloth that no life might be lost. 
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life.) Next, at the sound of the gong or bell for morning 
servate,’ to attend the chapel, listen to the scriptures,” and offer 
ait irs to the relic shrine thinking of Gantama’s nine virtues and 
Nugprding the shrine as if it were alive. In early times the young 
mogk’s next duty was to gird his outer robe round him and start 
forfthe villages near, carrying in his left hand a wooden staff breast- 
_ higth tipped with a two-inch iron ferule and topped with an iron 
ringg two or three inches wide, and holding in his right hand, 
milled except by the Chianddla, some classes must have used animal food as the 
ndals dealt in flesh. Beal's Fah Hian, 55. The special position of the Muham- 
pat gue in the Deccan village system illostrates, perhaps isa survival of, an old 
hist practice, | 
One of the Ten Indulgences claimed by a large section of the monks, was to be 
all @rwed to drink any Liquor that looked ike Water (see above, p. 137). According to 
Viiasilief (Bouddisme, 87), when monasteries grow rich, the monks drank liquor aa 
yrdicine. Drinking scenes are not unusual either in Boddhist sculptures or paintings 
[[fergusson Tree and Serpent Worship, 199). But most of these are perhaps meant to 
Ugiustrate Gautama’s life before he became a recluac, 
f° Beal (Fah Hian, 45) calls the saaghdti the great garment or overcloak. Remusat 
(goo Roue Ki, 93) seems to have held the same view. Butsce Rhys Davida, 166, 167 ; 
‘fol Cunningham's Bhilsa Topes, 61, 62. | . 
* According to Hiwen Thaang (Stanislas Julien, L 70), each sect hada special wa: 
i folding the upper robe, and the colour varied Eyed Appa tored., From sculptures 
ia} WA, the Bhilsa Topes, Cunningham (Bhilsa Topes, 27, 24, plate XI.) formed the opinion 
y°Reat the higher order of Buddhist monks wore the beard and were crowned with a 
ral itre-like head-drews, This seome to be a mistake. 
a i Hardy's Eastern Monachism, 121; Khys Davids, 167. 
rn be There Ried five subjects of thought, love, pity, joy, impurity, and calm. Rhys 
i ATT 1] A a i . 
. i! . Monks might not dig, cut gras, pour water, or fight. Hardy's Eastern 
Vf fonachiam, 140, ; 
‘i ? Metal cymbals or bells called the monks to service. Dunoker, IV. 463, 
wae. ing the sacred | 
| vim, 196, 
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| 8 Reading sacred books was the highest exercise, Hardy's Eastern Mona- 
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hem@ to retire for about an hour and think on the rules of. 
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close to his breast, a watermelon-sha d black or red alms-bowl 

of clay or iron.' So he moved with slow even Steps and eyes 

fixed on the ground, passing close to every house except the 

dwelling of the courtezan* and the Mhér, asking for nothing, 

taking what was given with a thankful heart, and, if no one 

came, shaking the iron ring once or twice and passing on.” As 

soon as the bowl was full to the brim, he took no more and divided 

the contents into three parts, one for tho animals, one for the 

destitute, and the third for himself. Then going back he washed 

his superior’s feet, gave him water to drink, and brought the 

alms-bowl. After their meal he cleansed the bowl, washed his face, 

and worshipped his superior. This was the practice in early times. 

In later days, when the monasteries were endowed ie and 

had stores of in, there was no call to ro ing. The grain 

was cooked by panes and, at the sound of a bell eee eon 8 trooped 

to the dining hall and ate their meal.* When the meal was over the 

gong sounded again for midday service. ‘The scriptures were read 

and the relics worshipped, and the elders tanght the youngameer” 

brethren. They then withdrew to think, or went to teach in 4 

school,* to minister in the hosmtal,’ or to read the scripture 

the homes of the sick or the demon-haunted.# When the even 

gong sounded, in turn with the other younger monks, the moy 

called the elder who was to read the evening service, wasl 

feet, and listened. Then he rested for atime watching the 

the sun set in the sea. As the light faded he waited on any 

or infirm brother who wanted help. Then seating himself o 

bench he dropped to sleep musing on the canse of sorrow.!9 
The routine of life at Kanheri was broken by special fasted 


special feasts." The weekly changes of the moon were Sabbaths, 
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acy Davids (Buddhism, 163) describes the alms-bowl as a brown earthoop 
vessel like an uncovered soup tureen: Arnold (Light of Asia, 196) as an 
bowl shaped melonwise. Cunningham (Bhilsa Topes, 70) holds that the ald alr 
had an upper part and a short neck, q 
*It seems doubtful how far this rule was ar . There are several storing th 
courtezans feeding ascetics. See Cunningham's Eharhuit Stupa, 22, ( 
*Duncker, 1V. 483; Wheeler, ‘III. 120; Hardy's Eastern Monachiam, 7i,> tame 
Beal's Fah Hian, #4. It was usual for the elder monk to walk in front and be folios 
by a younger brother carrying the alms-bowl, Rhys Davids, 170, a) 
‘Khys Davids, 164; Beal's Fah Hian, 9, 
"Rhys Davids, 106-111. *Talboya Wheeler, ITI. 152. 
* The second of Ashok's edicts (nc. =) established hospitals over the ee 
(Duncker, IV. 216). Fah Hian (Beal, 107) mentions homes for the sick destituts 
ed, where doctors attended free of charge. Co pare Turnour's Mahivansa 
a " Hardy's Eastern Monachism, 240, ! 
*Two things, ssid Gautama, we should never tire of looking at, high hills ag 
Bea, Burnout’ Int. a 1’ Bud. Ind. I. 319. oe | 
1 Hardy's Eastern Monachiam, 26, _Duncker, IV. 449, The rule was never 
down. The early monks seem, when sleep overcame them, to have bound their 
prone Saal ee round a8 Seren hppetalicee bret sitting, See wee 
anningham's Bhilea Topes iV. 1, probable date a.p. 19, an page ‘ 
the shape of the shons beaches ac’ the mention of a bed in the list of a monk's q 
make it doubtful whether the practice of sleeping sitting was continued, (Hal 
Eastern Monachiam, 107), In time beds seem to have come into general use age] 
later caves have no stone benches. F sson and Burgess’ Caves, 209. 1 
" It is doubtful how far the regular days were kept at Kanheri, as the Bui ini 
i the days to suit local circumstances and practices Vaasilief's Le Boudcli 


Si, 


uposathas, when the layman rested from his work, ate no unseason- 
able food, wore no garlands and slept on the ground, and, dressi 
in his best, came to the monastery to worship and hear the scrip 
tures." The days of new moon and full moon were still more sacred. 
The monks bathed and shaved each other,? and were called to cA 
special service where the duties of a monk were read. After each 
commandment the monks were asked if they had kept the law. If 
any one confessed that he had not kept the law, the facts of tha 
case were examined, and, if the fault was not serious, forgiveness was 
granted.? Numbers of worshippers came from the nei ghbouring 
towns, and the space in front of the chief chapel was gay with the 
sellers of flowers and incense, On full moon days many of the 
monks dined at laymen’s honses where they were treated with 
great respect. On full moon nights a platform was raised in the 
preaching hall, and, before a congregation of monks nuns‘ and laity, 
the superior brothers chanted the law, the people greeting the name 
of Buddha with aringing shout of sédhw orgood. The rainy season, 
y from the full moon in July to the November full moon, Was spe- 
mally holy.® It marked the time during which the monks originally 
thered after their eight months’ wanderings and lived together 
bing the pg cane and teaching one another. The climate and 
2 position of Kanheri would makz it difficult to have the large gay 
en air meetings which marked this season in other Buddhist 
untries.” Bat preaching-hooths, hina mandaps, were raised in 
font of the chapels and shelter prurded, s0 that visitors could hear 
i comfort the favourite jdtakas or stories of Buddha’s lives? 
ides this holy season, there were three yearly holidays, at the 
begit mae oF spring, in the later spring, and at the end of the rainy 
Seaspn, old nature-worship days to which events in Gantama’s life 
| had heen made to fit. Of these the chief was the autumn festival, the 
- divagli, when sermons were preached and the whole hillside cells, 
chapels, and stairs were ablaze with lights? This was also the 
Xeagely confession of the whole congregation, and the time when the 
layg@men brought the monks their yearly gift of clothes. There was 
als a special yearly festival on Gautama’s birthday,” when the 
reljgges and images were carried in procession and worshipped by 
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(iw Hardy's Eastern Monachism, 236-240: Duncker’s History, IV. 483. 
‘Me Hardy's Eastern Monachism, 149. | 
Duncker's History, [V. 469. The practice of confession sprang from Gantama's 
wing, * Hide your good deeds, show your faults." St. Hilaire. 144. | 
fy fhe Amrivati sculptures show monks grouped on one side and nuns on the 
er. Tree and Serpent Worship, 191. 
Beal's Fah Hian, 155. Wheeler (History, ITI, 130) gives the October full moon. 
yt November seems to be right. See Duncker, IV. 378, and Cunningham's Bhilsa 
pea, im oun poo ioe Ceylon, Hardy's Eastern ee ee 
fm Rhyt Davids, 35. One of the Kanheri inscriptions (in cave 29) a special 
a | aun pe these preaching booths. * Duncker, IV. 464. ! 
i Duncker, [V. 469, The died/i was more than a one da ceremony. The first 
eptight of the month after the oyrel which was called the Robe — ve a time 
fore hich the keopi laymen o sha her hal bie oy epta was attended with special 
frit. Rhys Darids, Ta. Tt seems possible that as in Nasik the ita of clothes wera 
2 (oe before, not after, the rains, Fergusson and Burgess’ Caves, 271. . 
Aik Cunningham's Bhilsa Topes, 155, This festival survives in the Jagannath car 
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crowds. For days before, news of the festival was spread abroad, 
and all who wished to lay up a store of me t were called to level 
the roads and adorn the streets and Fee s. The roads were 
lined with beautifully painted figt of the forms through which 
Gautama’s spirit had passed, Inside the monastery the paths and 
the stairs were watered and adorned with flags and silk h ngings. 
Above the chief entrance a age cloth was stretched and the space 
richly adorned! The 1 and hillsides were full of people dressed 
in their best. The ruler of the land, or the local governor wns 
present, the ladies of his conrt taking their place on raised seats at 
the entrance. ‘The relies and image 3 on amt ; harnessed elephants, 
or in palanquins glittering with gold silver and gems, were carried in 
procession, On their return, when the leading elephant was a yi 
— from the main entrance, the prince or governor took off his 
head-dreas and putting on new garments advanced barefoot to meet 
the procession. On drawing near he bowed to the gr Mand 
scattered flowers, burned incense, and withdrew. As the el it 
passed the gateway, the ladies and attendants from their high dais 
covered the images with flowers. Then in the chapels the monks 
burned incense and lighted lamps, and outside the laity made merry 
with games, music, and dancing.® Every fifth year a special cere- 
mony was held to mark the expiation ordered by Ashok (B.c. 250)2 
Monks attended from every side and the laity flocked in crowds 
from great distances. The monaster Was adorned with silt 
flags and canopies. In the great hall a richly ornamented di: 
platform was raised for the abbot and the leading elders, and bafpind 
the dais were rows of seats for the younger monks. Theg# the 
governor and the nobles offered their possessions, afterwahr 
redeeming them by a money payment,* | | 

Of the fifty-four inscriptions which have been more ot 
completely deciphered, except the three Pahlayi inscriptions ing 

















bates, piles sprareony totes oan specs feai cave Sak ena ie 
Be pillars apparently in the open space in front a cave Jo. 3, ‘Temporary pila 
Sct on these hases ay hare BIL note: the canopy, 3 

* Adapted fram Beal's Fah Hian, 10, 11, 107, 158. Hiwen Thsang describes ¢jese 
processions as carrying flying streamers and stately parasols, while the mist! of 
perfumes and the showers of oWers darkened the sun and moon (Fulien, IT, 297) sat 
fimilar processions in Barmuih nowadays streamers from 100 to 200 feet in length are 
Carried anid afterwards hung from pillars cr holy trees. Hundreds af “orp 
Bole of gold and silver brocade flash in the sun and thousands of can: ea burn lay 
after day before the great stupa of Shwe-Dagon at Rangoon which is devoutly helipved 
to contain eight haire of Boddha. Before this sacred tower fowers ond fruits 

“ered, by thousands of people, until large heapa are formed round it. Thousands) of 
Votaries throng with their offerings of candles and geld leaf anid little flags yith 
pert a Lees rice and flowers of all kinda, Cunningham's Arch. Sur, Hep, I, 230 

Innning, { ; 

" Beal's Fah Hins, 15; Wheeler, ITT. 249, Hiwen pt deacribes a Ereat fifth yar 
festival hetd in the plain nearthe meeting of the Jamna and the Liainges. The, give, 
the festival was Shiladitya, kmg of Magadha, A — 4000 feet square was jy] sod 
With roses and ilivided inte halls filled with gold, silver, and other vali}, jel. 
Half a million of people, Baddhists, Brihmans, and others assembled ani rece) ed 
Saha The first had poatect day's ceremonies were in honour of Buddha, buy jhe 

ing, Whose object seems to have been political rather than religious, addei » Hee Bul 

¥' 8 rejoicings in honour of Vishnu, and a third in honour of Shiv. Ther fol Lowy eel 
the reer ie, be the distribution of offerings and other ceremonies which lasted wer 
seventy-five days. St. Hilaire, Buddha p IL chap. L in Wheeler, [11. 975. : 
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66, two in caves 10 and 78 in ‘Sanskrit, and one in cave 70 in peculiar 
Prakrit, the language of all is the Prakrit ordinarily used in cave 
writings. The letters, except inan ornamental looking inscription in 
cave 84, are the ordinary cave characters. As regards their age, ten 
apps from the form of the letters to belong to the time of 

dsishthiputra (a.p. 133-162), twenty to the Gotamiputra II. period 
(4.D.177-196), ten to the fifth and sixth centuries, one to the eighth, 
three to the ninth or tenth, one to the eleventh, and several coins 
| to the fifteenth. Three of them in-caves 10 and 78 bear dates and 

names of kings, and three in caves 3, 36, and 81 give the names of 
kings but no dating The dates of the rest have been calculated from 
the form of the letters. ) 

‘Though almost all are mutilated, enough is in most cases left to 
show the name of the giver, the place where he lived, and the 
character of the gift. Of the fifty-four twenty-eight give the names 
of donors, which especially in their endings differ from the names 
now in use; twenty-one of them give their professions mostly 
merchants, a few goldsmiths, some recluses, and one a minister, 
Except seven women, four of whom were nuns, all the givers were men. 

The places mentioned in the neighbourhood of the caves are 
the cities of Kalyin, Sopdra, and i and the villages of 
Mangalsthén or Migéthan, Sdkapadra probably Saki near Talsi, 
and Saphid(?), Of more distant places there are Nasik, Pratishthin 
or Paithan, Dhanakat or Dharnikot, Gaud or Bengal, and Dattamitn 
in Sind.’ The gifts were caves, cisterns, pathways, images, and 
endowments in cash or in land.* Only four of the inscriptions 
give the names of kings. One in cave 36 gives the name of 
Mad hariputraand one in cave 3 gives the name of Yojnashri Shitakarni 
+ 4 or Gbtamipatra IT., two Andhrabhritya rulers of Awe the first and 
~. gscomd centuries after Christ, Of the two, Midharipntra is believed 
"fo 0¢ the older and Yajnashri Shatakarni to be one of his successors. 
liMharipntra’s coins have been found near Kolhapur, and Prof. 
Kg udirkar believes him to be the son and successor of Pudumayi 
Viwishthiputra, who is believed to have flourished abont «.p. 130,* 
inj to be the Shri Pulimai whom Ptolemy (a.p. 150) places at 
‘w@@-ban near Ahmadnagar. Yajnashri Shitakarni or Gotamiputra 









‘Kalyin is mentioned in nina at hoe (in caves 2, 3, 12, 36, 37, 56,59, 89, and 
detached stone between 14 and | ), Sopra in two (3 and 7), Konkan in two (78), 
aula in ove (10), Nasik in one (2), Paithan inone (3), Mangalpuri in one (78), 
lh fiiruiket at the mouth of the Krishna in one (76), Dattimitri in one (3), and Cand 
in ene (10). All of these, except Diittanitei are well known. Dittamitri, writes Prof, 
h—andirker (Sec. Trans, Or. Vong. 345), was the name of a town in Sanvira near 
“ER {t, may also be Demetria (Ditto), Of villages Mangalsthin or Magithan ix 
n| tioned in one (81), (Sa) Kapadra in one (10), and § vhad in one (29), 
‘Be rives inscriptions (in caves 2, 3, 10, 19, 36, 39, 48, 53, 56, 58, 69,77, and 84) 
im the gift of caves, eight of caves and cisterns (12, 29, 43, 59, 68, 75, 76, and 
four of cisterns only (5, 7, 37, 64}, two of i a (2and 4), and two of pathways 
Fand an inscription near caves 14 and 15). E ight endowment inscriptions (in 
@ 10,-12, 19, 56, 68, 76, 78 and $1) record the grant of villages, fields, and cash, 
2 coins mentioned are AdreAdpanas and Oranmes, but as there were both gold and: 
mer coins of these names their value cannot be fixed. A third coin pratika ca 
| fife in Prikrit is often mentioned, 
Jour. BB. R. A. 8, XE, 305: and XIV, 154. 
fe Jour. B. B. R.A, 8, XIV, 315, 
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Il. appears in the Nasik inscriptions,’ and his coins have been found 
at Kotha r; at Dharnikot Bae the mouth of the Krishna the old 
capital of the Andhrabhrityss,* and ver lately (9th April 1882) ina 
stupa or burial mound in Sopdra near Hassein. 

The two other inscriptions, in which mention is made of the 
names of kings, are caves 10 and 78. These are among the latest 
at Kanheri, both belonging to the ninth century, to the Silhéra kings 
of the Konkan who were tributaries of the Réshtrakutas of Malkhet. 


They are interesting as giving the names of two kings in each of 


these dynasties, as well as two dates twenty-four y apart in the 
= ei 











contemporary rule of one sovereign in each . Kapardi IT, 
the Silhéra king the son of Pulashakti, whose capital was probably 


Chemula, was reigning during the whole interval between 853 and 
878, and apparently Amoghvarsh ruled at Malkhet during the same 
period. This Amoghbvarsh is mentioned as the son and successor of 
Jagattung; Amoghvarsh I. was the son of Govind TI. one of 
whose titles was Jagattung ; but he must have ruled from 510 to 
830, and Amoghvarsh IT, was the son of Indra II. Indra either bore 
the title of Jagadrodra or Jagattung, or was succeeded by a son 
of that name. But the dates seem to point to Indra I, himself, who 
may have borne the title of Amoghvarsh, and he succeeded J. | 
about 850.4 i 
Since their discovery by the Portuguese, early in the sixteenth 
century (1534), the perea have continued objects of much interest 
and wonder. In 1539, Dom Jo&o de Castro gave the following 
detailed account of the caves : | 
About a league and a half from the ruined city of Thana, among 
great hills, in a most grand high and round rock, from the plain ilow 
to the highest point, are many sumptuous temples and noble many- 
storied palace-like buildings, with tees, columns, houses, portiisoesy 
figures, pillars, cisterns, temples and chapels all cut in the re aie, 

















thing certainly not within the power of man, so wonderful that it ws 
be ranked among the seven wonders of the world, unless, insté 
thinking them to be the work of men, we attribute them to _ 
and the diabolic art of which I, at least, have no doubt. I ha 7 

n to pourtray its greatness and form. But running the ri 7 


ing thought a story-teller describe the place with fear. 
“At the foot of the hill on one side are the bases of seven pil as, 
so deep and broad that the columns must have been of ¢ at heigeggit. 
A little further is the first edifice high and admirable, fall of pills 
and wonderful works, The first story where one enters goes Epit: 
the rock with great rooms and halls, but to this Idid not go ag th 
ascent was difficult and steep. Close to it is a great gallery foun 
yards by eighteen without columns. At the end are two ch als 
worked in relief with a great round ball the object of adorationjgnd, 
in the middle an inscription almost worn out through time. Beygnd 


5 
fot 





* Seo, Trans, Int. C g. 348,340. * Jour. B, B. R, A, 8. XID 806, 
* Jour. Mad. Lit. and Sc. (New Series, LIT). 225, 
* Burgess’ Arch. Sur. X, 6). 
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| the porch of this gallery is a magnificenttemple. Outside is a large 

yard with two high eclinite admirably poked in relief. The 

column to the right hand, has on the top a wheel like a Catherine’s 

wheel, placed above four lions beautifully carved. The column on 

the left hand has some men supporting in their hands a great ball like 

the world and looking as if they were much borne down by the weight. 

On this side of the second column are many chapels and rooms. 

Passing from this yard and before getting to ue aba .of the 

temple are two other pillars each about fourteen feet high, with on 
each an inscription in clear and beautiful characters, A little 
beyond is a corridor, where, on one side, is a ferocions and great 
giant of thirty-six spans high and the limbs well p ioned. In 
the rest of the corridor are, in relief, many figures and faces of men, 
Beyond the corridor is the temple very high and beautifully 
vaulted, 120 feet long by fifty broad and fifty-four high. At the 
end of the temple is a great altar, with, on its top, the world or a 
masonry bal! nineteen yards round. On each side is a row 
of thirty-seven columns, and between them and the walls is a 
cloister which goes round the body of the temple. Over the main 
entrance is a platform supported on two great colonnades, just like 
the place for choristers in Portuguese churches, Outside of the 
temple a way of steps runs from the foot of the rock to the top, so 
steep that it seems to go to heaven, and, all along the way from 
below upwards are many edifices, houses, porches, cisterns, chapels, 
and) yards all eut out of stone. I shall speak of those only which I 
haye seen. There are eighty-three houses, among which is one 120 
feet} long by sixty wide and others where you could keep 100 men; 
the Mest are generally high and roomy. Besides houses there ara 
fife chapels, all worked in relief, and thirty-two cisterns hol- 
low(idin the rock with plenty of good water, and fifty-six porches 
somgiwan relief and in fifteen of them legible inscriptions. Most of 





















the #guses and rooms have entrances with seats of stone all round. 
|. Tha@igneth of the staircase that runs from the foot of the rock to the 


2% 930 paces, and besides it there are many other staircases with 
ny build ings. It isa city cut in the rock that can hold 7000 
| Tothe north is another higher hill at whose feet runs a small 
Bm. Across the stream is another rock with many dwellings. 
a I had not time to visit them. 

About the year 1540, Garcia d’Orta mentions two ty tt und 
iples in Salsette, one of which was in a hill larger than the fortress 
‘Diu and might be compared to a Portuguese city of four hundred 
ses. ‘There were 300 houses with images carved in stone. Each 
use had a cistern, with conduits bringing rain water 

According to De Couto (1605), the Pagoda of Canari was cut out 
the lower part of a great hill of light grey rock. There was a 
autiful hall at its entrance, and, at either end of the yard which is 
tmrtside the door of the hall, were two human figures engraved on 
mee same stone so beautiful, elegant, and well executed, that even in 










H Dom Jodo de Castro, Primeiro Roteiro da Costa da India, 75-81. 
P Colloquics dos Simples‘e Dragos, 211-212, quoted in Da Cunha's Bassein, 190, 
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Chapter XIV. / silver they could not be better wrought. Near the front door were 
Places of Interest, 20™me cisterns hewn out of the rock, which received the rain water, 
es - which was so cold in the summer, that no hand could bear it. From 

mieee CAVES tae fact to the top of the hill, like a winding stairease, were more than 

reser three thousand small rooms in the form of sinall cells, cut out of the 
ssl rock, each of them with a water cistern at the door. What was more 
to be wondered at was an aqueduct constructed so ingeniously that 
it passed through all the three thousand apartments, received all the 
water from the hill, and supplied it to the cisterns that were at the 
doors of the rooms. When the Reverend Antonio de Porto (1534) 
lived in the Church of St. Michael (Cave No.3), he was told by the 
Christians whom he had converted, that thera was a labyrinth in the 
hill whose end had never been traced, and it was moreover steted that 
it extended as far as Cambay. The priest desirous of exploring this 
labyrinth took one of his companions, and gathered twenty persvn8 
with arms and matchlocks to defend themselves against wild beasts ; 
and some servants to carry water, rice, biscuits, and vegetables for 
the journey, and oil for torches. They also took three persons laden 
with ropes to lay along their way. They entered the caves through 
an opening about four fathoms broad, where they placed a large 
stone to which they fastened one end of the rope. ey travelled 
through the caves for seven days without any interruption, along | 
places some of them wide and others narrow, which were hollowe 
in the rock, and on each side they saw small chambers like those in 
the sides of the hill, each of which had at its entrance « cistern, ;bu 
no one could say whether these cisterns contained water, or how 
could receive any water, for in all these passages they conld not 
discover any hole, crevice, or anything which could throw ight 
on the subject. The upper part of the building was cut out gf the 
rock, and the walls on each side of these roads were cut in t né Fame 
way. The priest seeing that rer had spent seven days wi : 
finding any opening, and that their provisions and wate 
almost fuishea.: thought it necessary to return, taking for 
the rope, withont knowing in these windings whether Mf 
going up or down, or what course they were taking as they 
compass for their guidance, : : 
Couto also mentions that the Portuguese found the 
inhabited by ascetics or Yogis, One of tho ascetics, who wag 7) 
years old, was made a Christian and named Paulo Raposo ;7a)/8 
Coleta another Yogi, who had a more saintly reputation Ep ide 
Raposo, was named Francisco da Santa Maria. With re ca 
the origm of the caves, De Couto was told by one of 
earliest converts that they were made by a king whose son beca 
great religious teacher. “Astrologers told the kingr that hi 
wotld become a great ascetic. To prevent this, and wea 
mind to pleasure, the king kept his son ina splendid palace | 
life and beauty. As he grew up the son wearied of his confine 
7a and was allowed to drive in t city near his palace. Daurit 
first drive he saw a blind man, during his second drive an img 
beggar, and daring his third drive a corpse. Hearing that @@ouc' 
was the end of all men, he loathed hia life of thoughtless pl pag) TOOK, 
and, flying from the palace, became an ascetic. De Couto’s dapttee 
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of the life of this prince so fully and correctly agree with the 
legendary life of Gautama, that they strongly gh the view that 
- the yogis whom the Portuguese found at Kanheri were Buddhist 
~ monks.’ Couto also heard fro m some wealthy Cambay Vainis, that 
the king who made the Kanheri caves lived 1300 years before the 
coming of the Portuguese, that his name was Bimilamenta, that he 
was owen epee king a native of Magor, Cedepur, and Patan, who 
had civilised the country reclaiming the people from wild wandering 
to a life of settled order,* 

In 1625 Sir Thomas Herbert mentions two temples of profane 
worship at Salsette. He gives little detail, only noticing that one of 
_ them had three galleries. 

Fryer gives the following account of a trip to the caves in 1675. 
The way, he writes, to the anciently famed, but now ruined city of 
Canorein, is so delightsome, I thought I had been in England. It is 
_fine arable pasture and coppice, After passing five miles to the foot 

of the hill on which the city stuns saa hall a mile through a thick 
wood peopled by apes, tigers, wild buffaloes, and jackals, and some 
flocks of parokeets, we alighted where appeared the mouth of a tank 
or aqueduct, cut out of a rock whose steaming breath was very hot, 
but the water cold. From hence it is thought the whole city was 
supphed with water; for as we ascend we find places, where 


it be so, thatit should have its current upwards through the hard 
rocks artificially cut, the world cannot arsilel so wonderiul a water- 


* See the details in J. RB. BR. A. 8., 138-40. The monks also told De Couto 
that the prince went to Ceylon, fixed his abode in Adam's Peak, and when he left the 
island, pressed a mark of hia foot in the rock, He waa called Drama Rayo (Dharmardy), 
jd, when he became o saint, Buden or the Wise, De Couto further tells how the old 
ag | phage Bao peel rit tA i parti which has lately been re-made by Yule 

Marco Polo, [7, 265] and by Max Miiller [Contem y Review, XIV. 593]) that the 

ai ton Buddha i the same as the famous Christian legend of Barlaam and Joasaph, 











int by the Christian church, J, B. BOR. A. 8, L 39. 
he tegend of Harlaam and Jonsaph or Jomphat is supposed to have been written 
T the eighth century by St. John of Damascus. The early life of Joasaph is the 
tee 24 the early life of Gautama in the Lalita Vistara. His father is a king, and, 
. er the birth of his son, an astrologer foretells that he will rise to lory ; not, 
Tiwever, in his own kingdom, but in a higher and better ane : in fact, that he will 
Jubrace the new and persecuted religion of the Christians. Everything is done to 
qavent thin, He is kept in besutifal palace, surrounded by all that is enjoyable ; 
(care is taken to keep him in ignorance of sickness, old age, and death, After a 
ame; his fathor gives him leave todrive out. On one of his etree he seea two men, 
th maimed, the other blind. He asks what they are, and is told that they arc 
tigfering from disease. He then inquires whether all men are liable to disease, anil 
‘1 when he hears the truth, he becomes aad, and returna home. Another time, 
theen he drives out, he meets an old man with wrinkled face and shaking legs, 
thr't down, with white hair, his tecth gone, and his voice faltering. He asks again 
at all this means, and is told that this is what happens to all men ; that no one can 
SType old age, and that in the end all men must dic, Thereupon be returns home 
agher view of life contained in the gospel of Christ. Max Miiller in the Contemporary 
a ie NIV. 592, 583. 


“Jour, B. B, BR. A. §., I. 36, 87. De Couto’s date for the making of the caves 
Spar, 230), comes curionsly close to the prot le date (ao, 177-108) of Gotamiputra 
trra}aashn Shatakarni the chief patron of the Kanheri monastery. : 

y Harris’ Voyages, L 410. | 
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convenient, filled with limpid water, not overmatched in India. If - 


that, under the name of Jeaaphat, his old master Buddha was worshipped asa 
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course. From hence the passage is uneasy and inaccessible for 
more than two abreast, till we come to the city, all cut out of a rock, 


where is presented Vulcan’s forge supported by two mighty colosses, 


beautifu) frontispiece. Within the porch on each side stand two 
monstrous giants, where two lesser and one great gate give a noble 
entrance ; it can receive no light but at the oors and windows of 
the porch, whereby it looks more solemnly, The roof is arched, 
seeming to be borne by huge pillars of the same rock, some round, 
seme square, thirty-four in number. The cornice work is of 
elephants, horses, and lions ; at the upper end it rounds likea bow ; 
near where stands a great offertory somewhat oval, the body of it 
without pillars, they only making a narrow piatzo about, leaving 
the nave open. Tt may bea hundred feat long and sixty or more 
in height. Beyond this, by the same mole-like industry, was worked 
out a court of judicature (West’s No. 10), or place of audience, fifty 
feet square, all bestuck with imagery well engraven, according to 


old sculpture. On the side over against the door, sate one 


T6895, 


superintendent to whom the Brihman who went with ns, paid great . 
; erence, not speaking of him without a token of worship; whom 
he called Jogi, or the holy man, Under this, the way being made 
into handsome marble steps, are the king’s stables not different 
from the fashion of our noblemen’s stables. Only at the head of every 
stall seems to be a dormitory or place for devotion, with images, 
which gave occasion to doubt if ever for that'end, or rather made 
for a heathen seminary of devotees; and these their cells or chapels, 
and the open place their common hall or school: more aloft stood 
the king’s palace, large stately and magnificent, surrounded with 
lesser of the nobility, To see all would require a month’s time, 
But that we might see as much as could be in our allotted time, we_ 








from the superstitious opinion they il hold of its sacredness 
wherefore the Porty 4, Who are now masters of it, strive to erg, 
the remainder of this Herculean work that it may sink into f 


About twenty years later (1695), the Italian traveller, Gemride, 
Careri, gives the following details: The first piece of workmang}e in 
that appears, consists of two large columns two spans higThe 
the third part of them from the bottom u Wards is ate 
middle part octangular, and the top round. Their diame 
SiX spans; they are fifteen spans distant from one another, Jsles ; 
each of them eight from the rock which is cut after the Bem; 
manner. These columns Support a stone architrave forty=fiumns 
spans long, four in thickness and eight in breadth, eut uke 18 
rest out.of the same rock. These three porticoes lead ir nr 
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sort of hall or passage-room four spans long, cut in the same 


* , Ae 


rock. At the end of it are three doors, one fifteen spans high pyasos ofInterest. 


and eight in breadth, which is the middlemost, and two others 
four spans square on the sides, which are the way into a lower 
place. Over these doors is a cornice four spans broad, of the 
same stone; over which, thirty spans above the ground, there are 
other such doors or windows cut in the rock. At the same height 
there are little grots or dens six spans high, of which the middle- 
most is the biggest. Thirty-four spans above the ground, in the 
same place, is such another grot. It is no easy matter to conceive 
what the use of all this was. Ten paces towards the right, is a sort 
of grot, open on two sides twenty-four spans in length and fifteen 
in breadth, over which was a round cupola fifteen spans high and 
ten wide, with a square cornice like that about the grot. Here 
there is an idol cut in the rock in half relief, which seems to hold 
ne in its hand, but what it is does not appear. The cap it 
has on is like the cap of the Dogs of Venice. By it stand two statues 
in a submissive posture, as if they were servants. They have 
conical or sugar-loaf caps. Over their heads are two small figure 
like angels painted in the air; below two little statues, holdin 
their hands on a staff and two children by their sides with 
their hands put together, as if in prayer ; on their backs is something 
like a piece of wood. Close by is another round cupola all of one 
stone, and shaped like the other; the top of it is broken. Both this 
and the other are supposed to have been sepulchres of the ancient 
gentiles; but there is no ground to make this out, no opening 
Sppearing to put in the bodies or ashes; on the contrary, it is clear 

ey are not hollow within, only cut without in the shape of the 
cupolas. About this second there are four great figures carved in 
half relief, holding in the left hand, something like a garment, and 





_. the same sort of caps on their heads with small figures at their feet, 


d six other large ones, and three of a middling size. standing, 
™t in the rock after the same manner, That in the mi 
Chich seems to be the idol, im its left holds a tree with fruit on it. 
T. the other side are sixteen figures, all sitting with both hands 
th their breast, and the same caps; one of them seems to be 
"ferior to the rest, because there are two figures standig by its 
beb, and two children above, Ata small distance northward is a 
fe grot eight spans square, and in it, as it were a bed of the 
the stone, four spans broad and eight long. On the other frontis- 
thie is a statue sitting on its legs, after the manner of the east, 
ith the hands together on the breast ; and another standing with 

branch of a fruit tree, and above a winged infant. Beyond the 
1€f, and on the same front, which runs sixty spans within the rock, 
ye are two statues sitting after the same manner, their hands 
ed the same way, with conical caps on their heads, and two like 
ants standing by them. the same side is the famous Pagod 


“d two above. Opposite to them, there are three little ones oe 
dle 













pag 
4 doe, in a wall of the same stone, fifty spans long, and eight spans 
spars, on which there are three statues. On -the right hand, before 
“wel go into the pagod, is a round grot, more than fifty spans im 
8 1064—20 | 





janarin, The entrance to it is through an opening forty spans. 
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circumference, in which, round the wall, there are many statues 


Places of Interest, ®!tting, and some standmg and one on the left is bigger than the 
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rest. In the middle rises a round cupola, cut out of the rock, like 
a pillar of the same stone, with several characters carved about it, 
which no man can explain. Going imto the first porch of the pagod, 
which is fifty spans square, there are on the sides two columns 
sixty spans high, with their capitals, and six spans diameter, On 
the column, on the right as one comes in, there are two lions, with a 
shield by them; on the other upon the left two statues. Beyond 
these columns at the entrance of a grot, on the left, there are two 
great statues standing, and looking at one another, Still further in 
are two vast big statues on the left, and one on the right of the 
door, all standing, with several little statues by them, only within 
the space of that porch ; for going into the adjoining grot, which is 
twenty-four spans square, there is nothing worth 4 ieee On 
the right hand, where the lions are, there are no statues, but two 
large vessels upon convenient pedestals. Hence there are three 
equal doors thirty spans high and eight broad, bat that in the 
middle even with the floor, those on the sides five spans above it, 
into another plain place. Here there are four columns twelve spans 
high, standing on the rock itself, between the five windows that give 
hght to the pagod. On the right side of the door there are some 
unknown letters worn with age, as is all the rest of the work. In 
this place, on the sides, besides several small figures, there are two 
vast statues of giants standing, above twenty-five spans high ; 
showing their right hands open, and holding a garment in the left 
on their heads the same caps, and in their ears pendants after the 
Indian fashion. | | | 
At the entrance of the great gato of the pagod, which is fifteen 
spans high and ten in breadth, there are on the right four statues 
standi ich 1 an holding a flower in her hand; - 











moding, one of which 15 a iT id. 
and Seles others, some sitting and some standing, with their hards 















on their breasts, and something in them. On the left are 
other statues, two of women, with large rings about their anklea of 
the same stone, and sixteen little statues on their sides, some sittity gr; 
some standing, and some with their hands on their breasts as bras 
said before. Over the said door there are other two great ones, fand 
as many opposite to them, with three little ones standing, | 

On the left hand within, is another inscription in the Sia 
character; over the arch of this door is a window forty spans wid 
which is the width of the pagod, with a stone like an architem 
the middle, supported on the inside by two octangular pillars: ~ bThe 
is arched, forty spans in breadth, and one hundred in James} 
and rounded at the end; besides the four columns at the enes. 
there are thirty more within, which divide it into thre 
seventeen of them have pe and figures of elephants o 
the rest are octangular and plain; the space between tho 
and the rock, that is, the breadth of the side aisles is s 
Atthe end ofthe pagod, there is a sort of round cupola, thir 
high and sixteen 1 about, cnt im the same rock, but no 
within. All that has been hitherto described is cut in 
without any addition to the statues or anything that may br 











But on the floor of the pagod there are several hewed stones which 
perhaps served for eteps to some structure, 

Coming out of the p , and ascending fifteen steps, all cut in 
the rock, are two Gaon of rain a sg to drink ; and as many 
_ steps above that a grot sixteen spans square, and a great one further 
on with much water standing in it. ey pe twenty paces higher, 
is another grot twenty spans square, which led to another of the 
same dimensions, and that into one of twelve. In the first was a 
rising window with steps to it cut in the rock, with two columns 
near a small cistern. ; | 

At a small distance from these grots is another pagod, with a 
handsome plain place before it, and little walls about to sit down, 
and a cistern in the middle. Five doors cut in the rock lead into 
the first arch; and between them are four octangular pillars; all 
but the middle door are two spans above the ground. On thesides 
of this arch, whose length is the breadth of the pagoda, that is 
eight spans, there are on the left several statues sitting like those 
above mentioned, and others on the right standing. All about the 
frontispiece, there are many sitting and standing, no way different 
from the rest already described. Then there are three doors to the 
pagod, that in the middle twelve spans high and six in breadth, 
the two on the sides ten spans high and four broad. 1. The pagod is 
Sixty Spans square, no way 2~ortionable, being but twelve spans 
high. On both the sidan oe over the Sharan: there are above 
four hundred carved figures great and small, some sitting, some 

standing, like those haloes seksi of ; two on the right, bigger 
than the rest, are standing, as is that in the middle of the frontis- 
piece, which is of the biggest i 
game posture; but all worn with age, which destroys cals? bye ything. 
On bath sides there are two grots panel spans thas with a an 
wall within two spans above the ground. | 

‘Goimg up ten steps farther northward ts a grot and within that 
another less. On the right is another like it, with another little 
one within it, in which is a low wall like those before mentioned. 
The great one is about twenty spans in length and ten in breadth ; 
the other ten square, and all cf thems are all cisterns, On the 
right side, is another of the same bigness, with two small pillars 
beffore it, two little grots, and three cisterns, one on the right and 
wjo on the left ; and another adjoining to it, with another within it, 
da cistern of the same size as the other. It is likely these were 
this dwellings of the priests of the pagod, who there led a peniten- 
tia life, as 1t were in a pagan Thebaida. 
Mescending from that great height by fifteen steps cut in the rock, 
pis a little pagod, with a porch before it thirty feet square through 
pe doors, between which there are two square pilasters. On the left 
Bd there are four statues, two sitting and two less in the middle 
ding. On the right hand a little open grot and another 
i, with a cistern before it, the way into which 1s first through 
















ssquare, which has on the right another very dark room 
have spans square, which makes the pagod somewhat dark. In 


155 


idol, and another on the left im the. 


all fe ten spans in height and six in breadth into « room twenty 
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the midst whereof is a round cupola of one solid piece, fifteen 
spans high, which is the height of the pagod. Desce nding fifty 
upright steps there is a plain space cut in the rock, which is not 
very hard, and eight octangular columns twelve spans high, which 
leave nine intervals to ascend five steps that lead into an arch. In 
this place on the left side, which is ten spans, is a great idol sitting 
bareheaded ; two other great statues standing, and some smal! 
ones; on the right side two other statues sitting and two standing, 
besides many little ones about them. Then the way into the pagod 
is through three doors, twelve spans in height and six in bres dth 
with two windows over them. Th é pagod is a hundred spans in 
length, fifty in breadth, and ten in height. About it runs an arch 
eight spans broad, with ten square columns, Here are four rooms 
or grots twelve feet square, besides seven in the front and left 
side of the pagod, where the cistern is, all which seem to be rooms 
for the priests of the Perpint In the niche of it, which is ten a 
square, is a great idol sitting, with two statues standing, and 
me vei sitting on the left, gs which also there are two statues 

small ‘os in half relief about it. 







standing, and several 1 


rasa ten spans over against it is a little grot, supported by 


wo small columns, ten spans high, There is a door ten spans 
high, and four in breadth ont of it, into a room or grot, sixteen 
Spans square, and thence into another of twelye, where there is a 
large idol sitting, holding his hands on his breast. 

Then descending twent steps there is a plain space, whence four 
steps on the left lead Up into an arch where there are four nila: ter 
twelve spans high, the distances between which are the way amt 
three little rooms cut in the rock, Twenty steps lower there afre 
other grots cut in the rock, with small cisterns, but for what tse 
cannot be imagined, unless we suppose all these cavities 1 
dwellings of the idolators,! 

In 1720 Hamilton calls Canra the only city on Sélsette islajd 
and hewn out of the side ofa rock. It was nearly a mile in leggth 
and had antique figures and columns curiously carved in theock 
and several go rings of water. At present, he writes, If i 
inhabited only by wild beasts and birds of prey.” Al 

Mr. Boon, who was Governor of Bombay between 1716 and 72 
had drawings made of the temple columns and of the colOmea 
statues. He gives a good description of the great temple cave pad 
notices several channels cut from all parts of the hill to en ply the 
cisterns, many of which were continually full of very Son) water. 


















‘This stupendous work’ he writes ‘ musthavye been the labour of f 
thousand men for forty years. Time and the zeal of the Portuge 
have defaced a great deal. When they first took the isknd 
imagining those places to be the habitations of spirits and der§on: 
they used constantly to discharge their great guns at them, whic 
has left so many of them in a very IDS. a: broken conditign. 









, Churchill's Voyages and Travels, IV. 194-196. ? New Account, L 


* Archwologia, VII, ah), 
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sinning of Docomber 1700, tas lett eee 
beginning of December 1760, has left a detailed : 
Kanheri eaves He came by the road from Vehir, and leaving his 
palanquin and several of his people at caye 8 of the lowest tier, 
vethaps West’s 93, he crossed the ravine to the caves on the smaller 
hill, Beginning in the west he walked eastward up the valley tall 
he reached the line of the old dam. On his way he passed nine 
caves which seem to correspond to West's 79 to 87. The cave 
most to the west, West's iy or aes Be By great Kher about 
thirty-six feet long by twenty-four broad wi many low openings. 
The ark (81) bat be fone rch with two pillars, At the end 
was a room with ashrine in which was aseated man. The caye was 






called the shop and the figure the Banian. The third (92) was a 


porch four feet deep with two windows four feet broad and inside a 
room fourteen feet broad by eight deepand sixhigh. Atthe back of 
the room in a shrine wee seated pre tee ~ the left 
was between two standing servants with whips, probably fly- , in 
their hands. Under the two other men vaste “beni igures | 
servants and under the middle one two little figures ho. : 
pillar that supported the throne on which the figure was d. 
the right atte loft of the three first figures were other figures hold 
a string in their raised left hands. On the left at the cave mouth 
was an opening in the rock below. The fourth cave (83 f) was & 
ruined room 20x10. The fifth (84) wasa veranda 20x20%8 and 
inside a room 20x20 with a stone bench along the east and 
north walls. To the left a room eight feet square with a stone 
bench on the west side. Above a little cistern which kad once held 
water was a writing in fair order on a stone 34 feet square. The 
sixth (85) was a ruined eave sixteen feet square. me 
Wasacave 60x24. At the end were six rooms, each eight feat 
Square except the third, which was twelve feet broad and twelve 
long and had an inner chamber eight feet it get Outside of the 
cave to the left was a cistern. The eighth (87) had a veranda 
twenty feet broad and six deep, with two broken eicht-cornered 
pilfars, and within the veranda a room twenty feet b and sixteen 
Jeep furnished with a stone bench. At the end was a niche with 
u¢ ffigure of a seated man. Ontside above the cistern mouth waa 
an @ght line inscription ona stone two feet high and two and a half 
bro@id, of which only eight inches remained. The three first lines 
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and@the fifth were nearly complete; the rest were almost worn out. 


ninth (88) cave was abont the same size as the eighth. Inside 










cistern outside of the entrance. 

er finishing this row of caves in the smaller hill, Du Perron 
the ravine at the old dam and turned to the right veep 
he ravine apparently to Cave 11, then turning sharp to the left 
k a row of ten caves which he calls the first tier going from 
est to north-east. This row he divides into two pS & 
group low down, corresponding to Caves 11 to 1. , and an 


caste: group higher up, probably including West’s 16 to 21. Of these 
groups he gives the following details : The first cave (West’s 11) had 
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Chapter XIV. a porch 24x 8 with a little cistern on the Wis 





Places of Interest. With two seated women and a child standing tween them; inside of 
ut Caves  ‘*H¢ porch a room twenty feet square and six high; at the back a shrine 
Kawnent Caves, with a strangel ened lingam (this is a relic shrin e or daghoba) in 
sation. the middle, ad to the mght of the shrine a second room eight feet. 





1700. square, The second cave (per West's 12) had a porch twenty feet 
bce six deep and eight Rh, ith two eight-cornered pillars. At 
the back was a room twenty feet par and on its right a 
second room twelve feet square. Vacing ittle cistern & Writing 
on a stone five feet broad, above another cistern of the same breadth 
asthe stone. The top of the stone was broken, The writing had 
5} lines, then a line and a half division, and then five lines more. 
The third cave (West’s 13) was twenty-four feet broad and twenty 
le At the entrance were two rooms, the outer twelve feet square 
and the inner four feet square. Three other rooms were in ruins. 
Outside on the little cistern was an almost worn-out writing of five 
or six lines cut on a stone three feet broad and one and a half hic’ 
The fourth cave (West’s 14) had a porch 32 x 12, and on the left adry 
cistern. The porch led into a hall 24x20, with at each corner & 
room eight feet square. At the back was recess with two pillars, 
the wall eh iors the entrance being covered with figures. At the 
two ends of this recess on either side were standing men, Within 
this room was an empty chamber eight feet square, 

Climbing a little upthe hillside the second or eastern. oups of the 
first tier had six caves, corresponding to West's 15 to 21. Of these the 
first (15) was sixteen feet large and eight dei forming two openings; 
the second (16) was six feet square and six feat high witha lingam 
or relic shrine in the middle; the third was 24'x 20’ with a stone 
bench along the east and west sides and three small rooms on the 
left; the fourth was a room ten feet square with a plain entrance; 
the fifth (19) was a damaged cave 16° x 4’ with a stone bench ; and the 
arches, On the left, at the back of the porch, was a cistern full of 
water, on the right a seated man with two small men ‘standing beside 

im, holding in their left hands a tree whose fruit was like an apple. 
In front at the end of the porch was a seated man and opposite 
him another man standing, holding a bush with a flower (a lotus), 
like a sunflower, growing as high as his ear. Within the porch 
was a room 24x20’, and on either side another room eicht <est 
square. At the end was a shrine and in front-of the shrine a 
seated man with standing attendants. - On the side walls were wine 
seated figures one of which had two attendants. f 

Du Perron next climbed the hill to the east end of what he falls 

» the second tier of caves. Beginning from the east he trawlled 
west passing sixteen caves, an eastern or lower group of ning) and 
a western or higher group of seven. This second tier of caves #beme 
to correspond to the irregular row in West's map that rung in a 
broken line from 69 on the east to 8 in the west, and includes §9, 70, 
“1, 72, 42, 48, 99, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 10, 9, and 8. Accore Ing to 
Du Perron the opening, most to the east (West’s 69), is porch 
16’ x 6" with two pillars, and inside of the porch a room sixte@n feet 
squaee andion ss left another room six feet square, Th 
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twenty feet Jr juare. To 
eight feet and to the righta recess. This cave had ma 


man and two attendants. Under this man, were two men holding 
the pillar that supported his seat. At the entrance was a 
large inscription on a stone five feet broad and three high. At 
the top about a quarter ofthe stone was broken. The inscription 
contained eleven lines of which seven were in large and four 
in small characters. No. 3(West’s 71) were plain cut reservoirs, 
a small cistern, and a ruined room, the whole sixteen feet square. 
Cave 4 (West’s 72), a porch 16’ x 12', with two pillars one of them 
_ broken, with two rooms at the ends one on the right the other on 
the left. Inside was a great hall sixteen feet square, into which a 

room opened on the left. At the back was a hac with a seated 
figure, and on the wall to the right two seated figures one over 
the other. Cave 5 (West's 42?), a porch twenty-four feet long with 
three broken pillars with fluted shafts. On the capital were four 
tigers with a child seated behind them. At the two ends of the 
hall were seated men each with two attendants or servants, ona 
of whom held a whip and the other a fair-sized branch. Within 
were two large rooms sixteen feet square with s small room at the 
left of each. In the middle of the second room was a niche, and, 
outside of the niche, a well carved statue of a man or woman with 
& cap pointed in the form of a mitre, seated cross-legged like a 
tailor, and the breast adorned with jewels. Cave 6 (West’s 437) 
was in the same style as cave 5, only four feet smaller. At the 
back was a niche with a small figure. Cave 7 (West's 447) was 
twenty feet long with side rooms each with two pillars. Within was a 
room sixteen feet square in which were three recesses with two pillars 
eight feet large. In this cave there were altogether eleven rooms. 
Two ruined caves 8 and 9 (perhaps West’s 99 and 73) were twenty 
_feet square with two rooms each and a cistern. These completed the 

~$ern group of the second tier. The western group of the second 
iittle further up the hill than the eastern, included six 


















ra mrently corresponding to West’s 75, 76, 77, 10, 9, and 8. 
Ca, } (West's 75) was adamaged cave about the same size aa 


— Cave 11 (West’s 76) was hke Cave 10 with two rooms 
» entrance pillars, and an inscription showing the remains 


ik lines on a stone two feet = by three broad. Cave 13 
(W: | 77) was four feet larger than Cave 11, with two pillars and 
mailtts preserved inscription of nine lines, on a stone 34 feet broad 
and gp ero high. Cave 13 (perhaps part of West’s 77) was about the 
siza Oe ‘12, and lay above § (perhaps West's 93), witha room more 
to than ight and an inscription of four lines much worn, on a stona 


Bot high and five broad facing the water cistern beyond the room 
B right. Cave 14 (West's 10), the school or Darbér cave, had 
ch 26'x6° with six pillars. In the porch, on theright of the 
ce, was a standing figure holding an apple and a branch 
in as his ear, and on his side two standing women. In the 
vere fifty-seven seated figures seven of them large. Beyond the 
Pcwas a room about twenty-nine feet square round which ran a 
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men both standing and seated, among others a bas-relief of a seated "4 
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eave (West’s 70) was a haber without pillars and inside of ita room Chapter XIV. “2 
: To the left of that room were two small rooms of Places of Interest. bie 
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stone bench. ‘The wall was covered with figures to the floor. The 
people called the cave the School becanse of the number of figures, 
but Du Perron thought it more like a Prince’s court. On either side 
of each Prince were two ministers, one with a raised whip, the other 
helding in his left hand a bush, like that in the porch. There were 
100 figures on each of the three walls. Du Perron thought they 
were twenty Indian Princes with their retinues. The cave also 
contained four rooms two on either side without figures. The next 
two caves 15 and 16 (West's 9 and 8?) were small openings one’ 
with two, the other with three rooms. 

Next comes Dn Perron’s third tier of six caves taken from the 
west-eastward. They seem to correspond, but this is doubtful, to 
Wesi’s 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, and 35. These were small openness 
of little interest except that Caves 2 and 3 had inscriptions, the 
one in 2 much worn, the one in 3 with seven lines on a broken 
stone. Du Perron next passed from the end of his third tier to a 
fourth tier with Tg caves. thee 2S divided into an eastern 

up of seven and a western group of nine. The eastern grou 
eaiad roughly ad gil ae te W est’s 47 to 68, and the woken 
group to West's 48 to 55. But the arrangement is confused and 
the identification doubtful. Da Perron. begins about the middle, 
perhaps near West’s 56, and mentions seven going east. Cave 1, 
perhaps West’s 56, had three rooms with six pillars. It had a 
writing of eleven lines on a broken stone 24 feet broad and three 
high above the outside cistern; Cave 2 (West's 571) wns a ruined: 
cave twelve feet square with two pillars; Cave 3 (West's 58 f) 
was a little lower down eight feet square; Cave 4 (West's 59) was 
like 3 with two inscriptions one of three lines on a stone 2} feet 
broad above a water cistern, the other with longer limes over the 
entrance ; Cave 5 (West’s 60) was a little higher and well preserved ; 
Cave 6 (West’s 62 7) was an opening of thesame size with two small 
rooms and an inscription of two lines in the front wall; Cave 7 (West's - 





another room on the left, and at the back a pillared shrine ingp, 
Du Perron then retraced his steps along these seven caves Hil) 
passed his first cave (West’s 56). Between thisand the west @my of 
the tier he mentions eight caves; Cave 8 (perhaps West’s 50) teas 
at 












about the size of Cave 7 and was reached by three steps. Below 
the entrance on the right, were two rooms. At the back was a gio 
square room and to the left of ita little room; Cave 9 (West's 51)9 was 
like # and had damaged figures in the porch; Cave 10 iwet 52) 
was twelve feet square and in ruins ; Cave 11 (West’s 53) & Phorch 
14'= 6’ with two pillars, and an inner room with the game figur@]. as 
the School Cave (14 of the second tier ; West’s 10). To the @icht 
were two other rooms with doors opening into the outer room @ “In 
the middle of the back room were two attendants but noJh@.. 
There were two inscriptions, apparently modern,-each off jg, ,] 
upright lines lightly graven in Mongolian characters.! iL. 
1 ‘This reference is suppos bo be to the Pahlavi inscriptions, but the oui P’ of 
cavea doca not agree as the Pahlavi inscriptions are in West's 66, Du Perromm | ¢ of 
tier, in the extreme east of the row. | . 
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_ (West’s 54) had a porch with two pillars, on the right broken Chapter XIV. 
j gures, on the left no figures, within a hall twelve feet square. places of Interest. 
In the shrine was a seated figure with two attendants. Inthe wall, , - Ob Lay 
between the hall and the shrine, was an opening about ten inches ee eckson 
in diameter, through which women accused of bad conduct were a 2 
made to pass and stuck half way if they were guilty. Cave 13 i” Pa 
| (West's 50) was a similar cave without figures. I[t had oa small 
. 


cistern and a much worn inscription of nine lines above the cistern 3 
on a stone 2) feet high and three broad, Cave 14 was twelve feet : 
¥ 


square and had one pillar. : 
: On the top of the hill were two rock-cut cisterns, 8’ x 6’ 3’. aI 
/ Below was an open space with seats where the priests came for = 
| fresh air, These Du Perron numbers 17 and 18. From the top of 

the hill Du Perron climbed down to the lowest tier joining it at -= 

West’s 1. He follows this tier along eight caves, which, like 7 

West, he numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 The first seven 4 


correspond to West’s one to seven. Du Perron’s 8 is perhaps 

West's 93. Cave 1, known as the Prison, was forty feet high ° 
and twenty-four broad, with an upper story of windows without 

a Seria and with no stair leading to them. Below were two : 

wells and at the back three dark rooms. At entrance were 

two pillars ten feet high. Cave 2, measuring 48’ x 28’ 40', had 

two rooms at the back with a stone bench running round, At the 

entrance were two strangely shaped lingams (relic shrines). 

Cave 3 was a great cave reached by three steps. The central hall, 

which was vaulted, was 76'x28'=x 382’. The Jesuits had made a 

ehorch of it and it was still called the Church. There were 

fourteen pillars in the length, separated from the wall by an aisle, 

At the end was a headless lingam (a relic shrine). On the first two 

pillars were tigers, and on the others four elephants. On each side 

were six pillars in this style. The portico was abont fourteen feet | 
deep. At each end was the figure of a man sixteen feet high, and a5 
above each figure was a belt adorned with flowers and winged figure: a 
and with fluted pillars. In front were eight chief figures four of 
men and four of women, two men and two women on either side. 
The entrance to this cave was open with two pillars twenty-four feet 
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high. On the ri a Me was a reversed grindstone. On the left . 
was a room whose walls were covered with figures of sitting men and - 
women, This first part of the cave had a passage into the portico by 
windows. There were two inscriptions on the pillars, the first of 
twenty-three and the second of eleven lines; the inscription stone 
was four feet high and three feet broad. Cave 4 was a small room, | 
in a hollow within was the lingam (relic shrine), and, on the left, : nae 
attendants. Cave 5, higher up, was an opening four feet square with — “2 q 
two figures holding fire. In front was a great cistern with two “2 
openings. On a broken stone, above the two mouths of the cistern, ; 
Was an inscription of twolong lines. Cave 6, lower down, measured 
20’= 10° and had two rooms; above a cistern on the left was an oh 
inscription of seven lines. Cave 7 was an opening with five windows : 
_ and three rooms measuring altogether 20°x14’. Above the four 
mouths of the cistern were traces of an inscription of two lines. 
Cave 8 (perhaps West’s 93), great cave called the Stable; measured pe 
as 1064-21 ee 
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Chapter AIV. 60x 24’. ‘oy the back were six ee the fourth of which was @ 
Places of Interest. Shrine with a seated figure and attendants and other figures on the 
Kiana sides. In the central hall on the left were the dora of four rooms, 
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and, onthe right, s recess with four pillars, The centre of the cave 
had five pillars on each face. The entrance was a gallery upheld 
by eight pillars jomed by walls. On the left of the gullery was a 
little room where were three seated men surrounded by attendants. 
Above the cistern was a great inscription of eighteen lines, and in 
front a second inscription of six lines in modern Sanskrit? 

This ends Du Perron’s account of the caves. About three weeks 
after Du Perron (28th December 1760), a party of Englishmen from 
Bombay visited Kanheri. They specially notice one cave, apparently 
No. 3, which was 84 feet long by 21 wide and 50 high, ornamentec 
with pidge Gantt cea each twenty-seven feet high and 8} feet round 
the base. At the upper end of the cave was a large pillar fifty feet 
round at the base. It was still worshi by the people. The 
cave was entered by a portico 36x15, with at each end a figure 
twenty feet high. Round the portico were small idols. After passing 
several caves cut into smal! square rooms, they entered a veranda 
70x 12 supported by nine sillars. Then was a hall 63x 251% 9. 
Within this were ten small rooms for living in, neatly eut and 

suring 11x6. In the veranda were several English names, 
among py, Sa W. Aislalne, E. Baker (1708), John Hanmer (1697), and 
J. Courtney. They noticed the great number of cisterns of excellent 
water. The writer repeats the story that the caves were the work of 
a Gentoo king who wished to secure his son against the attempts to 
gain him over to another religion. The Marithds, he states, made 
a yearly pilgrimage to the caves and held them in great honour? 

In 1781,a Dr. Honter published a short account of the Kanheri, 
Elephanta, and Jogeshvari caves. In his account of Kanheri he 
notices only the great temple and the statues of Buddha? Dr. 
Hové the Polish traveller, who visited the caves in 1787, noticed 
only the Great Cave No. 3. The relic shrine was still worshipped. 
‘At the head of the caves,’ he writes, ‘stands a round p 
resembling the crown of a hat, to which the Hindus to this day 
pay their adoration.’ He noticed two cisterns close to the entrance 
which were fed by a x ea: of water that issued ‘ very spontaneously’ 
out of a chasm from the upper adjacent rock of the cave.! In }804, 
Lord Valentia wrote: ‘The Kanheri caves are formed out! of a 
high knoll in the middle of the range of hills which divides 
Salsette into two equal parts. The great cavern, like the Karli 
cave, 1s oblong and has a carved roof, but is inferior to it in 

“size, 10 elegance of design, and in beauty of execution, Tt has 
the same singular building at the upper end and the vestibule is 
equally adorned with figures. Its peculiar ornaments are two 











I. 34-408, * Quoted in Du Perron's Zend Avesta, I 403-411, 






1 Zend Avesta, 
B Arc ia, VIL 299. why = 
* Tours, 13, 14. Dr. Hové notices that Mr. Wilmouth a painter from 


Bengal and taken squeezes of the writings on wetted : paper, 


: died at 
Canton on his way to England and his papers were lost. 
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gigantic statues of Buddha nearly twenty feet high, each filling Chapter XIV, 


one side of the vestibule. They are exactly alike and are in perfect 
preservation, in consequence of their having been christened and 
painted red by the Portuguese, who left them as an appendage to 
a Christian church, for such this temple of Buddha became under 
their transforming hands. The image of the presiding deity, in all 
the usual attitudes, embellishes several other parts of the vestibule; 
and one in particular is ornamented with the conical cap worn 
by the Chinese Fo. The entrance, on which there are several 
inscriptions in the unknown character, faces the west. In a large 
cave close to the chief temple are many figures, especially one of 
Vishnu fanning Buddha with a fly-whisk. The innumerable caves 
which have been formed in every part of the hill are square and 
flat-roofed. They cannot but be intended for the habitations of the 
attendant Brahmans.! 

In 1825 Bishop Heber considered the caves in every way 
remarkable from their number, thetr beautiful situation, their 
elaborate carving, and their marked connection with Buddha and 
his religion. The caves, he writes, are scattered over two sides of 
a@ high rocky hill, at many different elevations, and of various sizes 
and forms. Most of them appear to have been of habitation 
for monks or hermits. One very beautiful apartment of a square 
form, its walls covered with sculpture and surrounded internally 
by a broad stone bench, is called the Darbar, but I should rather 
guess had been a school. Many have deep and well-carved cisterns 
attached to them, which, even in this dry season, were well supplied 
with water. The largest and most remarkable of all is a Bad hist 
- temple, of great beauty and majesty. It is entered through a fine 
and lofty portico, having on its front, but a little to the left hand, a 
high detached octagonal pillar surmounted by three lions seated 
back to back. On the east side of the portico is a colossal statue of 
Buddha, with his hands raised in the attitude of benediction, and the 
screen which separates the vestibule from the temple is covered, 
immediately above the dodo, with a row of male and female figures, 
nearly naked, but not indecent, and carved with considerable spirit, 
‘which apparently represent dancers. In the centre is a large door 
and above 1t three windows contained in a semicircular arch. Within, 
the apartment is fifty feet long by twenty, an oblong square 
terminated by a semicircle, and surrounded on every side but that 
of the entrance with a colonnade of octagonal pillars. Of these the 
twelye on each side nearest the entrance are ornamented with 
carved bases and capitals, in the style usual in Indian temples, 
The rest are unfinished. In the centre of the semicircle, and with 
a free walk all round it, is a mass of rock left solid, bat carved 
externally like a dome. On the top of the dome is a sort of 
- ahgrant ornament like the capital of a colamn, The ceiling of 
this cave is arched semicircularly and ornamented in a very singular 
manner with slender ribs of teakwood of the same curve with 
the roof and disposed as if they were supportingit.2 The caves 





1 Travels, LL 196-196, ® Narratave, [1 189-191. 
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were next described by Mr. Vaupell in 1837,' and six years later 
Mr. Fergusson gave a short account of them im his paper on the 
Cave Temples and Monasteries of Western India* In 1850 Dr. 
Stevenson translated some of the Kanheri inscriptions and ght 
to light some historical names and facts.? In 1860 Dr. Bhau hl 
numbered the caves. He was followed in 1860-61 by Mr. E. W. 
West, who published a plan of the caves and copies of the inscriptions 
with short notes on their position and condition, Mr. West also in 
the same year gave an account of some of the topes in galleries 38 
to 41 and of some stone pots and seals found m digging cave 15. 
Of late the caves have been taken in hand by Dr. Burgess the 
Government Archwological Surveyor. A short notice has rece 
been given in Fergusson and Burgess’ Cave Temples. But the fr 
description of the caves and their inscriptions is not yet (April 
1882) published. 

This completes the chief notices of the Kanheri caves. In-the 
following account the cave details have been contributed by Mr. 
H. Cousens, Head Assistant to the Archwological Sarveyor, and the 
snbstance of the inscriptions by Mr. Bhagvanlél Indraji from 
facsimiles taken in 1881. Mr. Bhagvanlal’s study of the inscriptions 
is not yet complete so that the renderings given in the text are 
tentative and hable to revision. As noticed in the introduction most 
of the caves are cut im two knolls of bare rock separated by a narrow 
stream bed. Of the 102 caves all are easily entered, except five 
small openings. Of the rest about twenty-seven are good, fifty-six 
are small, and fifteen are partly or entirely ruined. Except temples 
or chaityas, and the pecnliarly planned cave 10, which was probably 
a place of assembly, nearly all the caves bear marks of having been 
used as dwellings, and many of them have stone sleeping benches 
ronning round the walls, The doorways were fitted with frames 
and doors, which were fastened by horizontal bars held in holes in 
the stone jambs. The windows were either latticed or provided 
with wooden frames and shutters. The whole monastery was well 
supplied with water. On the hill top are several rock-cut ponds, and 
almost every cave has its cistern filled from channels cut above the 
eaves of the cave. To the east of the caves a massive stone wall, 
now ruined, ran across the stream that separates the two cave-cut 
= and formed a small lake whose bed is now silted and full of 
ee 

For a hurried visit of one day, perhaps the best order for seeing 
the hill is, after visiting 1, 2, and 3, to pass to the left across the 
ravine, and, keeping up the sloping face of the knoll, see the sites 
‘of relic shrines or burial-mounds and the remains of an old temple 
behind. Then come back to the ravine and pass along its north 
bank examining the line of caves from ninety-four to eighty-seven. 
Next struggle up-the stream bed, pass through the breach in the 





'Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc, VII, 147-152. 

*Jour. R. A.8., VIII 63-69. ‘Jour. B. B.R, A, 8., V. 1-34, 
‘Fergusson and Burgess" Cave Temples of India, 355, 

*Jour. B, B, BR, A, S,, VL 1-14, 116-120, 157 - 160, 
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dam, and, crossing to the south bank of the stream, come down 


along the lowest tier of caves from 2] to 10. At 10 tur back and x 


up to 77 and pass as far as possible in front of the second tier of 
caves to the quarry on the hill top. See the view, the cisterns, 
uarries, remains of the retaining wall, and the ruins of a relic mound. 
‘hen pass down seeing as many as possible of the third tier of caves 
68 to 90. Pass from 90 to 36 and 37 and then along a flight of steps 
to the burial gallery 38 to 40, returning by the same way. The path 
from 41 to lis difficult and should not be attempted without a guide. 


Climbing the footpath from the valley, the group of three temples 


1, 2, and 3 attracts attention. They face west and have in front of 
them a large level space covered with bushes and with some remains 
of the stupa or ree mound of which an account is given later on. 
Passing a little to the south of 3, the most striking of the group, 
cave | should first beexamined. It is the beginning of a large ta 
or chaitya, the only finished portions being two large pillars support- 
ing the front screen, whose general clumsiness seems to show that this 
is one of the latest caves on the hill; 2 is along low excavation, 
irregular in plan, being originally more than one excavation, the 
partition walls of which have been broken down, At the south end 
are three rock-cut relic shrines ordéyobas. On the wall behind the 
‘first relic shrine, is the curions sculptured panel which occurs again 
in caves 2] and 66, at the Aurangabad caves, at Elura, and at 
Ajanta. This is known as the Buddhist litany, a prayer to the 
es lord Padmapsni to deliver his worshippers from the different 
forms of battle, murder, and sudden death. In the centre a life- 
size image of the Bodhisattva Padmapdni or Avalokiteshvar, 
stands at attention holding in his left hand a lotus stalk and 
flowers ; on his right and left are four shelves each supporting a 
couple of little figures. In front of each of these little groups, and 
between it and Padmapani, is a human figure with wings. In the 
upper group to the left, that is, on Padmapdni’s right, a kneeling 
figure appears to be praying for deliverance from a lion, which 
is in the act of springing upon him. In the next group below, 
a kneeling woman with a child im her arms tries to avoid an old 
hag, disease or death. In the third compartment a kneeling man 
prays a winged figure to save him from one who holds a drawn 
sword over his head.' In the lowest compartment the figure 
Beye to be saved from a cobra which is crawling fowautle sk 





rom an ant-hill. At the top on the other side the kneeling 
figare is about to be attacked by an enraged elephant; in the 
west compartment oman in the back ground has his hand raised 
in the act of striking the kneeling figure. In the next, perhaps the 
petition against false doctrines, heresies, and schisms, an orthodox 
Niga is attacked by a flying Garud, the type of Vaishnavism 





In the last, two figures pray from deliverance from shipwreck. 
The winged figure to whom each suppliant turns for help is 
probably a saint, an intercessor between him and the deified 
Padmapim. On either side of Padmapdni’s head are cherubim 





1 See Representation of Litany at Aurangabad in Arch, Survey Report, III. 76, 
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with garlands, and at his feet kneels a devotee. Other figures of 
Padmapéni and Buddha which adorn the wall on either side of this 
panel seem to have been added by different worshippers. There 
are three inscriptions in this cave. In one corner of the recess 
behind the large relic shrine, partly on the left and partly beneath a 
standing figure of Buddha saluted by nine men near his feet, is an 
inscription of six short and one long lines. The length of the lines. 
is six inches and twelve inches. ‘The inscription gives nine names, 
probably of the nine persons represented bowing to Buddha. The 
names are Nannovaidya, Bhano (Sk. Bhinu), Bhaskar, Bharavi, 
Chelladevy, Bopai (Sk. Bopyaki), Bhattabesu, Suvai (Sk. Suvrati), 
and Pohoi (?). ‘The characters seem to be of the fifth century. In the 
back wall, above a long bench set against the wall, is a deeply cut 
distinct inscription of two lines two feet twoinches long. It is 
inscribed in letters of the time of Vadsishthiputra (a.p. 153-162} and 
records. the gift of a refectory or satia (Sk. aatra), by Ndkanak 
(inhabitant) of Nasik. A few feet to the north of the second 
inscription, and nearer to the cistern in front of the cave, 1s a third 
deeply cut and distinct inscription, of two lines two feet nine 
inches long. It is inscribed in letters of the time of Vasishthiputra 
(a.v. 153-162) and records the git of water (?)' by Sdmida 
(Sk. Svdmidatta) a goldsmith of Kalyan. 

Close to No. 2 comes No. 3, the cathedral or chaitya, the most 
important of the Kanheri caves. The style and plan are much the 
same asin the great Karli cave, but, owing to its softness, the rock in. 
much destroy The measurements are 864.feet long, 39 feet 10 
inches wide including the prise and 37 feet 7 inches high. In noes 
is a spacious court, entered through a gateway in a low parapet wall, 

phy pe i Seicerdad with the rail 








festoons along the top. bas-relief, on either side of the doorway, 
stands a rather stunted gatekeeper, and attached to the walls of rock 
on each side of the court are great exght-sided columns on square 
basements eagparty a0 shafts. The capital rc northern ae 
supports three fat. figures holding behind them somethin ike @ 
aeeat bowl, and ihe capital of the southern column “es four 
oa ee rock screen separates this court from the 
veranda. is screen has three large square openings below, 
separated by thick massive pillars, the central opening being the 
entrance to the veranda. Above it is divided by four pillars into 
five open spaces which admit light to the arched front window. 
These pillars su the outer edge of the roof of the veranda. 
In each ond of the veranda, cut in the end walls, a gigantic figure 
of Buddha twenty-five feet high stands on a raised plinth. Low on 
the left leg of the figure in the north end of the veranda, are cut, 
in old English characters, A. Butfer, K. B., J. B.,J.5.,78, initials, 
which, as is shown by a writing in another cave, stand for Ann 
Batfer, K. Bates, John Butfer, and John Shaw, who visited the caves 








1 The word in the imserfption is Pdinika which means in Sanskrit a vendor of 
ge liquor, ‘This is perhaps an instance of the wee of liquor which did not 

er in colour from water. (See above, p. 137). Near the inscription ia a niche 
sire, ene water or some other beverage was kept and given to the monks alter 
they finished their dinner im the adjoming dinig hall 
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in 1678. Between the two side and the central doorways, the front 
of the cave is adorned with life-size statues in bas-relief of men and 
women after the style of the Karli figures. The men wear the same 
curious head-dress, and the women the same heavy earrings, bracelets, 
and anklet. Above these are rows of seated Buddhas, and above 
| the Buddhas again is the great arched window, Docuieg, which light 
a into the cave. Beneath this arch the central doorway opens 
into the nave of this great Buddhist cathedral. The roof is high and 
vaulted, and at the far end is a semicircular apse, in the centre of 
which stands the object of adoration a relic shrine. Separated from 
this central space by two rows of pillars are two aisles. These are 
continued round behind the relic shrine where they meet forming 
= sgh oss row of pillars. It is from the plain entablature above 
Se Goes that the vaulted roof springs, the ceilings of the ee 
rotaal t and very little higher than the capitals of the pillars. 
these pillars only eleven on the north side and six on the south side 
have been finished, the others are plain octagonal columns from top 
to bottom. The finished pillars have water-pot bases and capitals. 
Thea babe sahil oisses-npvan al le of four or five flat tiles or plates 
and the capitals support a siiler pile of plates in inverted order, 
Over each of these pillars isa group of figures. In two cases the 
figures worship a relic shrine which is placed between them, on 
another ‘a tree is worshipped, and on the rest are men riding elephants 
a horses. Some of the oh sree have traces of plaster with painted 
resof Buddha. The relic shrine is plain and has lost its umbrella 
which was supported by a pillar of which the base may still be traced. 
Round the drum or cylindrical base are square holes at equal intervals 
apparently for lights. ‘The roof of the nave has had arched wooden 
ribs similar to those at Karli, their positions being marked by dark 
bands on the rock. A few fragments of the old woodwork remain 
here. and there generally in the form of stumps and beam ends 
out from sockets. Under the great arched window and 
over the central doorway is a wide gallery supposed to have been 
used by musicians. ‘There are now no means of getting to it oe 
by a ladder. There are nine inscriptions in and about this cave. In 
the right gate-pont is a deeply cut and distinct but rather defaced 
inscription of 224 lines. The right side is imperfect as that part of 
the gate-post was built of squared stones which have been removed. 
The original length of the ea was three feet eight inches, which by 
the removal of the stones has been reduced to two feet in the 8 Upper part 
and three feet one inch in the middle. This is a valuable i inscription, 
but much of importance has been lost in the upper lines. As it now 
stands, all that can be gathered from it, is that the cave was made 
in the time of king Yajnashri Shétakarni Gotamiputra (4p. 1 Tt-180) ; 






i Tikaan ‘Sotbets puailed De Bird, who, in 1839, wro ** On one of the legs of the loft 
hand statue we met with a cross (the old fashioned } pide etic yee 
stroke across the centre) and inscription, in Roman letters, which might be taken 
to be not more rire than wig ei Paks cmp were it not for t Ethio 
or Arabic term A Piserase y fat and whic nee the pct 
with a resemblance of th Aptis berg thoirrnsl ae! Buditha, Buddha Salps 
inticate its connection with primitive Christianity ; chews doctrines eacdean int 
India are supposed by Wille to bare given rise to the era of Shilivahan which 
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by two merchant brothers Gajsen and Gajvir from Datdmiti (?) (Sk. 


Places of Interest, Dattamitri) in Upper India, and that the temple was dedicated to 


Rasuent Caves, 
Care J, 





the Bhadrayani school of Buddhism.t The inscription mentions the 
names of several Buddhist monks, Kalvarjit, the reverend Thera 
(Sk. Sthavira), Achal, the reverend (Bhadania) Gahala, BE kee 
Bo......, Dharmapél, and Aparenuka, the son of a Buddhist devotee 
and merchant. The eye ees closes with the words ‘ Finished by 
Badbika, the manager* and the pupil of the old Buddha monk Seu 
The cave was carved by the great mason Vidhika with Shailvatak, 


Kndichak, and Mahdkatak.’ Cnt into the left gate-post is another 


inscription of eleven lines, originally three feet four inches long. 
It is deeply cut, and the rock being smoother and of a lighter — 
sige it is more distinct ue the last. esr’ _ side is imperfect” 

in the upper linea owing to the outer angle of the gate-post having 

been Me en off. The inscription, aya SS is in Samclon: of the 
second century, records gifts. The name of the giver is lost. It 
mentions gifts made in several places, mm the Ambalika monastery 
in Kalyan, something given in the district (Sk. ahdr) of Sopira (Sk. 
Shurpaéraka), a monastery, viidr, in (Pa)jithan (Sk. Pratishthdn), a 
Chaitya temple and thirteen cells in the cave of (Pra)tigupta, the 
grant of an endowment to support the Rajtaddg reservoir on the 
way to Paithan, Asana and Chulkappikuti(?), a cistern and some 
other things. The third inscription 1s under a standing figure of 
Buddha, on the inside of the outer wall of the veranda, between 
the left gate-post and the left colossal figure of Buddha. It is of 
three lines each two feet.eleven inches long. The letters belong to- 
about the fifth century. It refers to the carving of. the image of 
Buddha below which it is set, and states that the image was made 
by the Shakya friar TRS. WRISTS residing in Mahagandhkuti a 
disciple of Dharmavatsa and teacher of the three great Buddhist 
books, tripitakas. There is a fourth inscription of one line, three 
feet one inch long, under a sitting Boddha sculptured on the back 
wall of the veranda, above the dancing figures on the right side of 
the doorway. It is cut in letters of about the fifth century, and 1s 
tolerably distinct but high up. It records, ‘The meritorious gift 
of the Shakya mendicant Dharmagupta.’” The fifth inscription, of 
one line ten inches long, is cut into the square shaft of a small 
bas-relief relic shrine on the right wall ontside the veranda. It 
is deeply cut in characters of about the fifth century, and, as it 
stands, 1s complete. It gives the well known Boddhist formula? 


1The Bhadrayani school rose in the third century after Gantama from the sect of 
Vatsiputra, an offshoot from the Sarvastivadina, a subdivision of the Sthavira school. 
They seem to have believed in a first cause, and that the soul or I is immortal See 
Vasailief's Bouddiame, 172, 20, 233, 253, 269. Beal in Ind. Ant, IX. 300. The chief 
Nadaik cave ee 26) ia aleo dedicated to the a school, which seems to have 
been in high favour with the rulers of Western India during the second and third 
centuries after Christ | 

-*The word in the original is Uparakhita which may mean the manager as given in 
the text or it may be a name. 

* The Buddhist formula is, ‘‘ Fe dharma Aetu probhava hetun fesahda tothdgato, 
hytradal teahdacha yo nirodha eram rddi Makdatramana,” that is : The object of 
those {the Adi Buddhas) who for the sake of religion came into the world before him 
(that is, before Gautama), the Tathdgata (that is he who came as they came, lv 
Gautama) has opee what they forbade the great Shramana (that is Gautama) 
tella as follows : See above, p. 103. 
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The sixth inscription, of nine lines each ten inches long, is cut Chapter XIV. 
into a pilaster on the right side of a standing Buddha which is pjgeng of Interest. — 
sculptured on the western wall inside the small chamber to the left | bic 
of the entrance. It is faintly cut in letters of about the fifth o ee 
ixth century and records that the image was the gift of Acharya Details, 
Buddharakshita, A seventh inscription, of three lines, was found on Case 4. 
the face of a squared stone, 19} inches long by 10} broad, that lay 
on the outside terrace under the trees in front of this cave. The 
letters are of the fifth or sixth century, and the inscription is about 
the building of a house or ghar (Sk. griha). The name of the person 
who built the house ia doubtful. An eighth inscription, of two lines, 
was found on the face of a smaller stone in front of the cave, It 
is probably part of the same inscription and seems to contain a 
rtion of the lower two lines. The letters are of the sixth century. 
n the right of the inner doorway an inscription of four lines is 
painted in white upon one face of the octagonal column. It is 
very faint in places, but the date is fairly clear, especially in the 
afternoon sun. The date may be either “ Roiwad 921 or 927 Ashvin 
- Bhuddha 1.......s0.055 ” A similar inscription occurs on the 
next face of the column, and two others on two faces of the 
column on the opposite side of the doorway. These are fainter and 
less legible. 
In the open space in front of cave 3 were once two or three large Rupes. 
relic mounds, a which the largest was built of stone and brick 
and was from twelve to sixteen feet high. Dr. Bird gives 
the following account of the opening of this relic mound im 
1839: “After digging to the level of the ground and clearing 
the materials, the workmen came to a circular stone, hollow in the 
centre, and covered-at the top by a piece of gypsum. This 
contained two small copper urns, in one ot which were some ashes 
mixed with a ruby, a pearl, small pieces of gold, and a small gold 
box containing a piece of cloth; m the other were a silver box 
and some ashes.”  ‘T'wo copper plates accompanied the urna 
containing legible inscriptions in the cave character, of which the 
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following is believed to be the translation : Salutation to the 1 
Omniscient (Buddha)! Inthe year 245 of the increasing role of the a 
Trikutakas, in the great monastery of Krishnagiri, Buddharachi, 
an inhabitant of Kanak? (?Kabhoka or Katoka) a village in the 
Sindhu country, the son of the glorious Buddhashri and 
Pushyavarman, intent on religious duties, of the religion of a 
Shikyamuni (who was) strong in the possession of the ten powers, 4 
revered, possessed of perfect knowledge, an Aryagana of his Y 
(that is Shikyamuni’s) Shravaks, erected this relic shrine, chaitya, | 
of dressed stone and brick to last while the moon sun and ocean | 
endure, to the great Shrivak of the Paramamuni (Buddha), the 
noble Shéradvatiputra. Therefore let the Devas, Yakshas, Siddhaa, = 
Vidyddharas, Ganas, and Manibhadra, Purnabhadra, Panchika, Arya a 
Vajrapini, Vankanaka(?) and others be p axeoee Moreover, as = - 
long as the milky ocean, the waters of the whirlpools of which are ont, 7. 
whirled round by the sea monsters which are driven about by its —_ aq 
J 


thousand waves, is an ocean of milk, as long as the rugged 
Meru is piled with great rocks, and as long as the clear rivers flow 
B 1064i—22 
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= _ Chapter XIV. into the ocean ;so long may this enduring and auspicious fame 
4 Places of Interest, 8t##ch itself to the oxeeliens son of him named Pushya(varman).’? 
a | 2S By — Only the faintest traces of this relic mound remain. 
: seit thas Stupas were originally cairns or mounds raised either over the 
SP dead or im memory of some famous act. The practice of raisin 
these memorials seems to date from before the time of Gautam 






: The previous Buddhas are said to have stupas raised over thei 
“ty bones,‘ and there is a tradition that Gautama urged his followers 
aes to reverence monuments and to build them im his honour.* 
fad The earliest stupas, of which there is certain knowledge, were 
uf those built by Ashok (p.c, 250), partly over Gautama’s relics, 


partly to mark places which his life had made sacred. 

the only one of these monuments of which traces remain is th 

=F Bharhut stupa in Central India, Though the building is now a 

- ruin, there is evidence to show that it was a hemisphere on a 
wba ey base with small holes for lights; that, on the top of — 

dome, was a square platform, fenced with a railing and 

supporting a crowning umbrella decorated with streamers and 

garlands ; that large flowers sprang from the top as well as from 

the base of the square summit; and that a cylindrical ornament 

hong round the hemisphere. As time passed, the form of the 

2 relic mound changed from a hemisphere (z.c. 500 ?), through a dome 
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sy nn raised a few feet above the basement (s.c. 200), to a dome on a 

x plinth equal to its own height (a.. 50),and from that toa tall round 
pk tower surmounted by a dome.’ The relic mound of Sérndth near 
a Benares, which was built in the seventh century after Christ, has a 


plinth equal in height to the diameter of the hemisphere.! Besides _ 
in memory of Gautama or over one of his relics, towers were built - 
in honour of his disciples, seh We Mogalan, Ananda Gautama’s 


nephew and successor whose shrine was «dere cially worshipped by 
aif. cia and Raéhula Gautama’s son, whose shrine ws the see) 
favourite object of worship, Towers were also raised in honour of the 
three baskets of the law tripitakas, the vinaya or religious discipline 
for the monks, the sutras or discourses for the Tai , and the 
abhidharma or metaphysical creed.° Finally towers were raised 
either over distinguished members of the monastery who had risen . 
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) Archwological Survey, X. 59, 2 Cunningham's Bhiles Topes, 9, 10. 
® Before the time of Gautama the Hindus gave up their custom of bs burial and 
practised burning, a tomb being raised over the ashes. Buddha Gaya, 119. 
* Kashyapa, Gantamn’s predecessor (perhaps 2c. 1000), in anid to have been buried 
near Benares, where as late as a.p. 400 he had astupa. Rhys Davids, 151, 
~ Bhilsa Topes, 12. * Bharhut Stupa, 6; Bhilsa Topes, 10-14. 
* Bhilsa Topes, 177, 178, plate IIL. : 
* Bhilsa Topes, 166. Cuoningham deseribes the Sdnchi tope, which he places at 
#., 450 (Bhilss Topes, 177)and Fergusson at n.c. 250 (Tree and Serpent Worship, 
0), as a solid dome of brick and stone, 106 feet in dinmosee; ancineie feces a olen 
feet high with a projection 5} feet broad used as a terrace. The top of the ‘tame was 
fattened into a terrace surrounded by a stone railing in the Buddhist pattern. From 
the flat contre of the dome rose a colonnade of pillars and within the pillars wae a 
a uare altar or pedestal, from the centre of which rose a cupola or umbrella pit , 
The total height to the top of the cupola wasover 100 feet. (Bhilaa Topes, | 
Topes, 190, plate VIL ss rp colonnade and fe Py Seer ena Tenge ral. ( ; 
| r ata iL; er i ‘« Tree ; ot 7 i 90). 
' Heal, 57; Rhys Davids, 18.31 ; P 90) 
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to the rank of saints,! or over the ashes of the ordinary monks.” Chapter XIV. eS 
Kaxsnent Caves. 


The following details of the building of the great tope mm Ceylon, 
about B.c. 150, pecan ive some idea of the services that accom- 
panied the building of the larger Kanheri topes A foundation 
was first laid of round “cial 388 were trodden in by elephants ; 
them.came courses of fine clay, brick, cement, iron-plates, mcense, 
steatite, stone, brass, and silver. To lay the foundation stone on 
a foll-moon night, the king with his ministers, thousands of troops, 
dancing and music marched to the site of the new tower. After 
making handsome presents the king stepped into the holy place and 
_ traced a circle with a pair of gold-tipped silver compasses. In the 

centre of the circle he asl ced gold and silver vases, cloth, and 
fragrant cement, and, in a relic chamber made of six slabs of stone, 
laid golden images of Buddha and a golden relic casket brought to 
the spot with a special procession. The was then placed 
in the relic chamber and offerings heaped round. The shape of the 
tope was a hemisphere, crowned by a square pinnacle-enclosed 
pet wall and supporting in the centre a double canopy.‘ The 
Fthor clam of relic mounds contained seven substances, gold, silver, 
lapislazuli, crystal, carnelian, amber or coral, and a ruby.' 

Cave 4 is a small circular chamber to the left of Cave 3 containing 
a relic shrine. It has an inscription of three lines and two letters, 
cut into one side of the square tee of the relic shrine. It is cut 
im letters of about the fifth or sixth century, and states that the 
relic shrine was made to hold the relics of the reverend old 
‘Buddhist monk Dharmapal by Shivpdlitanika, wife of the goldamith 
Dhamanaka. Turning north, up a broad flight of steps, is Cave 
5, & plain two-mouthed water cistern with a long inscription cut 
over it. The original length of line was probably nine feet ten 
inches of which one foot ten inches on the left have entirely peeled 
_ off. Though deeply cut the inscription is much defaced, which is 

specially to be regretted as it is one of the oldest and most important 
in the series. It is inscribed in rather corrupt Sanskrit, the letters 
being of the age of Vasishthiputra (a.p. 193-162). It records the 
gift of a water-pot by the minister Shatoraka.° Though nothing 







tinct can be made ont of the rest of the inscription, it appears 





1 The ceremonies observed on the death of a saint are thus described by Fah Hian. 
In the Mahdvihara er in Ceylon a famous monk, perfect in the precepts, had 
the credit of being a saint or Rasal. When bedied the king came, and, callingthemonks 
together, asked if their dying brother had attained reason. They answered he is a Rahal, 
Then the king, consulting the holy books, ordered that the funeral should be performed 

ing to the rules laid down for the funerals of RaAats. Accordingly nearly a mile 
to the east of the monastery they raised a pyre of wood, tole Pipe ect square and 
thirty-four feet high, the top of sandal, aloc, and all kinds of scented wood, 
Stops were laid op the four sides and hare i was bound with clean white cloth, 
Then the dead body was brought in a funeral car followed by crowds of people. The 
king offered flowers and incense, the hearse ee cae on the pyre, oil of cinnamon 
was poured over it, and the whole set alight hen all was over they searched for 
and gathered the bones to make a tower over them, Beal, 160. | 
- § On the Bhojpur hill there are four tiers of topes, the lowest to the members of 
the monastery, the next to Pratyek Buddhas ( 47), the next to Bodhisattvaa, 
and the highest to Buddhas, Bhilsa Topes, 14-14. . ee 

4 Bhilsa Topes, 169-176. * Bhilea Topes, 169-176. 5 Beal, 41, 

® Tt is curious that the word in the rat aay is bAdjan a pot. A pood many inscripy 


tions at Kanheri record gifts of cisterns of water, but bidjan is found only here, 


Details. 
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from the fragments that this Shatoraka was the minister of the 


Places of Interest. queen of Vasishthiputra. ‘he queen is mentioned as belonging 


% Caves 6-9. 


Cave 10, 
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to the Kardamaka dynasty and it further appears that she was 
connected with the Kshatrapas, the word Mahakshatrapasya being 
eager She was perhaps a grand-daughter on the maternal side. 
of a. ahiksha is 4 * = 

| ing acorn or watercourse, between the two knolls#and 
continuing on from Cave 5, come caves 6 and 7, both much ruined 
and of little consequence. Above the two mouths of the cistern, at 
the left end of Cave 7, two deep distinct inscriptions, one of three 
and the other of four lines, are cut into the rock side by side and ~ 
about six inches apart. The length of line in the first 1s two feet 
four inches and in the second two feet nineinches. Both inscriptions 
refer to the cisterns. One records that one cistern is the gift of 
Samika, a merchant of Sopaéra; the other that the other cistern is 
the gift of a goldsmith Sulasdatta of Chemula, the son of Rohini 
Mitra. The letters are of the time of Vasishthiputra (a.p. 133-162) 
or perhaps a little earlier, After passing two great rocks in the 
stream bed and up some notches in the rock, is number 8, a water 
cistern, and beyond it Cave 9, a large plain room with four thick 
square columns in front. It is unfinished and forms the lower story 

Cave 10 above. 

Following the ravine, a long flight of steps leads to Cave 10 
generally called the Darbér Cave, the next largest cave to 3. Its 
arrangement differs greatly from that of most other caves. . 
frontage is a veranda 72’ 6” by 8’ 4” supported outw 
upon eight octagonal columns. A httle chapel at the eastern 
has some figures of Buddha and attendants, Three doorways and 
two windows communicate with the inner hall which is a long 
rectangular room, the same length as the veranda. Round the two 
sides and back of this inner hall runs an aisle separated from the 
room by pillars. Ina shrine, that stands out from the middle of 
the back wall across the full depth of the aisle, is a large seated 
figure of Buddha, and in the back walls of the aisles are two small 
cells. The most curious feature in the cave are two long low seats 
or benches running down the whole length of the centre. They 
seem to show that, like the Maharvida at Elura, the cave was used as 
a place of assembly or as a schoo).' In this cave are two inscriptions 








' This cave is especially interesting as its plan more nearly resembles that of the 
hall erected by king Ajatashatru (n.c. 543-7) r of onshore ihe feet ‘convseanleak 
Rajagriba (Rejgir in Behar) than that of any other known cave. It is not a itsag 
or wihdr in the ordinary sense of that term, buta dharmahdla or place aaa : tery Sl 
According to the Mahdvanso(Turnonur, 12), “ Having in all 3 had aban 
be had invaluable carpets spread there, corresponding to the Sain : here priests (500), in 
order that being seated on the north side the south might be faced ; tae tnetione 
ae eminent throne of the high priest was placed there. In the centre of the hall 
acing the east, the exalted preaching pulpit, fit for the deity himself was erected.” 
So in this cave the projecting shrine occupies precisely the position of the throne of 
the president in the above description. 7” ie coomphads te the rote dene nk 
figure of Buddha on a lion seat, with Padmapdni and another attendant, In the 
lower fp rt of the hall where there are no cells is a plain apse, aducincbiy waite tee 
ee Braet OF the priest who read dana to the vchodig a Other caves of this sort are 
the Nagarjuni at Barbar, Bhim's Rath at Mahdvallipur, the Maharvada at Elura, and 
probably cave 20 at Ajanta. Fergusson and Burgess’ Cave Temples, 353, 
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one much older than the other. On the left wall, outside the 


veranda and above a recess over the cistern, is a minute inscription 


of sixteen lines, six feet four inches long, with part of another line 
and two half lines) Where not defaced it is tolerably distinct, and 
seems to be written in letters of about the fifth century. The 
language is pure Sanskrit and the whole inscription is in verse. It 
rétords the excavation of the cave by a merchant whose name is 
gone. In the fourth line he is described as famous among the 
millionaires of the great city of Chemula, as one whose widespread 
fame had bathed in the three seas, In the fourteenth line is 
mentioned the grant, to the Kanheri friars, of a village called 
Shakapadra' at the foot of the hill. In the last part of the 
inscription some account is given of a preceptor, dcharya, named 
Kumér r. The other inscription is on the architrave over the veranda 
colonnade. It consists of three upper lines eleven feet long, three 
lower lines eleven feet seven inches long, and two additional tines five 
feet six inches long, to the left of the three lower lines and on the 
same level, It is faintly cut but distinct, and the letters apparently 
belong to about the ninth century. The inscription records an 
endowment, akshaya nivi, of 100 drammas by a great Buddha 
devotee from Gaud (Bengal) or Upper India, on the second day of 
the dark half of Mérgshirsh (December-January) in the Prajépati 
year, after seven hundred and seventy-five years, in fig Samvat 
775, of the Shak king had passed, during the victorious and happy 
reign of Amoghvarshdev, the great sovereign, the great king of 
kings, the noble lord, meses on the feet of the great sovereign, 
the chief of kings, the majestic Jord, the illustrious Jagattung; and 
during the flourishing and victorious sole of Kapardi, king of the 
Konkan, who by Amoghvarsh’s favour has gained the five great 
titles, a jewel among the chiefs of districts, meditating on the feet 
of Pulashakti, the gem of the great chiefs of districts........2 On 
the wall, cut in thick plaster, to the right of the middle door, are some 
records of English visitors with the dates 1697, 1706, 1710, and 1735, 

On the opposite side of the ravine, Cave 70 has a long inscription 
of about the same date as that over the pillars in Cave 9 and very 
likely from the same hand. : 

The next cave on the original side is Cave 11, which is further 
up the ravine and is hard to get at, as the path climbs the rock for 
some distance, runs across for about twenty yards, and again falls to 
the original level. It consists of a veranda supported outwardly 
, on two small pillars, an inner room about fourteen feet square, and 
# chapel with a large relic shrine in the centre. Opposite Cave 11, 
on the other side of the ravine, is Cave 79. Next to Cave 11 on 
the original side is Cave 12, a plain small room with a veranda and 
a water cistern on one side. On the left wall, outside the veranda 
| 5 dre a large recess, is an inscription of about ten lines, five feet 

six “inches in length. The letters, which are of the time of 
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' The village is probably Saki near Povai. It is mentioned as depatyoyika, that 
ig situated at the foot of the hill, on the lower yr ge or caapebemntapeea the 
upper hill land or adhityata, The firat letter of the name is doubtful, It may 
either be gi or ald, ? Arch, Sur, X, 61, 
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Chapter XIV. Vasishthiputra (a.p. 135-162), are deeply cut, and, where they boon 
Places of Interest. Dot peeled off, are distinct. They record the gifts of a cave, a 


| = tote cistern, a seat anda sleeping bench by an inhabitant of Kalyan, 
Rn CATE: (name gone), a merchant, son of Shivmitra. There is a further gift 
Details. ~~ of clothes and karshdpanas and one pratika a month to the friars 


setae taht who lived in the cave in the rainy season.’ Over against mt : 


cave 80, Cave 13 is a group of three or four broken caves 

some ruirfed relic mounds. In this cave some interesting discoveries 
were made by Mr. West in 1853. In the centre of the floor, which 
was covered with earth, were found the foundations of four small 
relic shrines of unburnt bricks. In one of these foundations, which 


; seemed to have been pega e oe the destruction of gene 
fragments of clay seals were found representing a sitting Buddha 
eareonndad by Reape Further search showed many similar 


impressions in dried clay, also several impressions of round seals of 

various sizes bearing inscriptions. Some larger fragments of dried 

clay which had been moulded into peculiar forms, were discovered to 

. have been the receptacles in which the inscription seals had been 
imbedded. ‘The larger fragments of dried clay were found to be 

ions of six varieties of seal receptacles. The impressions of 

inscription seals were laid face to face an, Pats and one pair was 

imbedded in each receptacle. They were small round pieces of dried 

clay with a flat face ing an inscription in relief, evidently the 

impression of a clay with a flat seal, and a rounded back, which bore 


. the impression of the skin markings of a human palm, showing that 
the clay was laid upon one hand ms the seal a: impressed with 
the other.’ , 

An examination of the most distinct of the seal impressions showed 

2 some words of the Buddhist formula, and this led to the deciphermg 


of the whole inscription. On many of the other seals, the inscriptions, 
though differently divided into lines, were precisely alike, and 
represented in letters of about the tenth century, the well known 
Buddhist formula. One seal had an inscription in sixteen lines, the 
last three of which were found to be the Buddhist formula. All 
the impressions representing a sitting Buddha seemed to have been 


made with the same seal as the same defects occurred in all. The | 


figure was represented cross-legged under a canopy, surrounded by 
ornaments and with three lines of inscription beneath it. Portions 
of seventy distinct impressions of this seal were found in Cave 13 
of which two were broken, fifty-five were pieces containing the whole 
sitting figure, the rest were in smaller fragments, The flat faces of 


1 Kdra\dpanas and Pratikas are coins, The birahdpana waa of different values ; if 
of gold it weighed sixteen mdahda ;if of silver tt was equal in value to sixteen : 
of cowries or 1250 cowries ; if of copper it weighed 80 rabtikas, or the same as of gold, 
about 176 grains. According to some the copper birshdpana is the same as 8 pana 
of cowries, that ia 80 cowries. The prafita appears to be equal in value to the silver 
birsépana, that is sixteen panos of cowries. 

* Mr. West found sixty-eight seal impressions of various sizes, being the impressions 
of twenty-two different seals. The number of impressions of each seal were, No, 1 
seven impressions, No, 2 two, No. 3 ten, No. 4 three, No. 5 five, No, 6 five, No.7 
three, No. & three, No. 9 one, No. 10 one, No. 11 six, No, 12 four, No. 15 two, No. 14 
two, No. 15 three, No, 16 three, No. 17 one, No. 18 one, No, 19 one, No, 20 one, and 
No, 21 one, There was one not figured and two were illegible, 
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the impressions were painted red, while the round backs bore distinct 
A eae of the skin markings of a human hand, showing that the 
seal was impressed in the same manner as the inscription seals. 
There were a variety of fragments of moulded clay found with the 
seal impressions. It was doubtful what they represented, but several 
af them, fitted upon others, formed mushroom-shaped ornaments 
Fhich would fit on to the broken tops of the receptacles, One was 
a fragment of a larger umbrella-shaped canopy ; anothefappeared 
to be one-half of a mould for casting coins, bearing the impression 
of a coin which might possibly be a very rude representation of a 
man on horseback, A brass or copper earring was found imbedded 
in a small ball of ashes. | : 
Two stone pots were found buried in the earth between two topes. 
They were of laterite or some similar stone, and had covers fitting 





asunken ledge on the top ofthe pots. Each of them held about a 


table spoonful of ashes, one pot had three copper coins and the other 
two copper coins. Of the coms, the first three appeared to have 
been little worn and were covered on both sides with well cut Arabic 
letters which differed in each coin, thongh ‘all three bore the date 
8, 844 coinciding with a.p. 1440-41. The latter two were much worn 
and the incriptions were difficult to read and contained no date* 
On the other side of the watercourse are caves 81 and 82. 

Still following the ravine and crossing an upward flight of steps 
is Cave 14, a well finished cave but infested with bats and bad smells. 
The shrine off the back of the hall has a little antechamber with 
two slender pillars in front. The roof has remains of plaster. 
Opposite Cave 14 is Cave 83, Over the cistern corner of Cave 14 a 
rough path leads to Cave 15, an unfinished cave that seems to have 
contained a built relic mound. On a tablet, cut on a detached rock 
between Caves 14 and 15, isan inscription of four lines one foot four 
inches long. It is deeply cut and cea Sa but not very distinct. 
The letters, which are of the time of Visishthiputra (a.p, 133-162), 
record the dedication of a pathway by one Kumér Nand (or son of 
Nanda?) of Kalyéin. Opposite to this, on the other side of the 
ravine, is Cave 64, 

Cave 16 is a small cell cut in the rock with a relic shrine. 
There are traces in it of red plaster. Cave 17 is open in front with 
a group of cells walled off m one end, and a low bench running 
round two of its sides. Across the ravine are Caves 85 and &&. 
Cave 18 is a water cistern and Cave 19 a small cell. On the left 


| Similar impressions in dried clay exist in a moseum at Edinburgh where they are 
labelled as coming from fr and similar impressions in lac are a in Mowr's 
Hindu Pantheon and stated to exiat in the museum of the East India Company. The 
meaning and use of these seals is well pointed out by Dr, Rajendralal Mitra (Buddha 
Gaya, I21). Little clay votive relic shrines were kept in store by. the priests to be 
baat an Jeeta e value of the memorial was increased by bearing the seal 
mpreasion of an image of Gautama or of the Buddhist creed. The dedication of relic 
shrines in ascred places was held to be most meritorious, Those who could not afford 
to make real relic shrines offered small models of stone or of clay. At Sarnath, 
Sanchi, aml Mathura thousands of clay modela, not more than three inches high 
have been found, At Buddha Gaya the models were almostall of stone, Some of 
the clay models wore stamped with the Buddhist seal and others with the image of 
Buddha. A cheaper form of offering was a small tile stamped with a relic shrine and 
the Buddhist creed. ‘Mr. West in Jour, B. B, R. A. §. VIL 157-160, 
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wall of the porch of Cave 19 is a faintly cat and rather indistinct 
inscription of 24 lines three feet long. It is cut in letters of the 
time of Vasishthiputra (a.p. 153-162) and records the gift of a cave 
by a recluse (name gone, perhaps Asad), brother of the reverend Vir, 
who also gave an endowment from which to supply a garment to 
the monk living in the cave. Cave 20) is a broken cavern with some 
low benches. Cave 21 is rather a good cave le mn pas on the 
right an@ a projecting porch supported outwardly by two pillars 
with caine Cunslas Beyond the porch is the veranda, the hall 
twenty-six feet ten inches long by twenty-two feet four inches wide, 
and the shrine with a seated figure of a teaching Buddha. There 
are Padmapinis on each side and Buddhas in the side niches with 
angels about. The most curious feature in this cave is a figure of 
Padmapani, on the right of a seated Buddha, in a niche to the west 
of the porch with eleven heads. Besides his proper head he has ten 
smaller heads arranged in three rows above, four in the central row 
and three on each side of it. There is also a litany group, like that 
in Cave 2, but much damaged. On some plaster to the mght of the 
shrine door are the painted outlines of several Buddhas, — 

At this point the ravine widens into a large basin and has, across 
its mouth, the remains of the massive stone dam of which mention 
has already been made. On a detached rock, between Caves 21 
and 22, is an inscription about the making of the dam. It is deeply 
eut and distinct, but most of the first line and part of the second 
have pecled off. The letters are of the time of Vasishthiputra 
(A.D. £33 - 162) and record the gift of a reservoir by a merchant 
named Punaka. y 

Continuing in the same direction is 22,a small cave, neatly cut, 
with a veranda and a cell furnished with a sleeping bench. Cave 
23is a long straggling excavation moch like 13 with some benches 
along the back wall; Cave 24 is a small cell ; 25 is the begmning of 
a cave and 26 another small cave; 27 which comes next was meant 
to be large, but never went much beyond a beginning. In front are 
two half-cut pillars with cushion cores: Some little distance lower 
is 28 which is of no importance. From this, as 29 is back towarda 
3, it is best to return by the other side of the ravine taking the 
caves from 87 to 78. Cave 87 is a little room and veranda with a 
water cistern; 86 is similar in plan but rather larger; 88 is the 
beginning of a cave up above between 85 and 86; 85 is a small 
room much ruined ; 84, which has a cistern, is like 85, and has a fig 
of Buddha in a niche in the back wall and one of the more modern 
inscriptions ; 83 is a long straggling cave with a row of six cells 
in the back wall and the remains of one or more built relic mounds. 
82 is a small broken cave; 51 is a neat little cave with a long 
inscription and a doorway and little lattice window on either side. 
The veranda is open and pillarless. 80 originally included three 
rooms, which are now broken into one another and much destroyed ; 
79, a plain little room with a veranda and two pillars, is apparently 
unfinished. In the back wall is a long rectangular niche with a nomber 
of small seated Buddhas. In the inner dark chamber of cave 78, 
on the front of a pedestal or altar before a sitting figure, is an 
inacription of four letters. The surface of the stone is much honey- 
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combed and the first two letters are ille gible, The letters are of Chapter xIv. 
ae time of Gotamiputra IT. (a.p. 177- 196), or a little later, ee Places of L te rest. 


the language may be Sanskrit. On the architrave, over the veran 
colonnade, is another lange re in Sanskrit of two seta of five lines, 
each line seven feet long. bh line is over the space between two 
al and the short line below is on the capital of a column. The 
rst part, which is mscribed in letters of the ninth centuryy records 
the gifts, by the reverend Abpea of an endowment of 100 
drammas to the friars living in the large os Kee 6 shna 
during the reign of Kapardi (IT), ‘cart of the Kon the h le 
servant of Amoghvarsh, Shak 799 (a.o. 877). Near the above but 
separated by a line to avoid confusion is another inscription which 
seems to mean: During the reign of Pulashakti, governor of 
Mangalpuri in the Rakes: the humble servant of (the Rashtrakuta) 
Amoghvarsh beloved of the world, the great devotee Vishnurdnak, 
the son of Purnahari, living on the lotus-like feet (of the king), 
requests the honourable brothartbiod (of monks) aes in Krish 
to “Read three leaves of the revered (books) Panchvinshati and 
Saptasihasrika,’ Vishnurinak gave 120 drammas to up this 
sacred reading. On the left wall, outside the veranda of Cave $1 
over a recess, is an inscription of twelve lines, each line three feet 
nine inches long. It is cut rather ioe and is fairly distinct, the 
last four lines | eing clearer and probably later than the rest. It 
records the gift of a cave and cistern by the devotee Aparenuka, son 
of inhabitant of Kalyan, on the fifth dag 48 of the Ist 
fortnight of Grishma (April) in the sixteenth year of Gotamiputra 
Yajnashri Shatakarni (a.v. 177-196). Also of 200 karshapanas and 
field in the village of Mangalthan' (Sk. Mengalenthees); as an 
yea to provide sixteen clothes and one pratika 
during the rainy season. On the right wall, outside the veranda of 
cave 82, is an inscription of probebly more than five lines, originally 
three feet three inches long. It is cut rather deep, but the rock is 
honeycombed and weather-worn so that in places the letters are 
very indistinct. About three letters are wanting at the end of the 
first line and a co nding number below. The lettera are of 
the time of Gotamiputra I. (a.p. 177-196), and record a gift by a 
nun (name gone), the disciple of some reverend friar. On the right 
wall, outside the veranda of Cave 84 and above a recess over a 
cistern, is an inscription of eight lines, three feet three inches long. 
It is faintly cut on a tablet surrounded by an ornamental border, 
the surface of the tablet being much corroded. The lettera are of 
about the fifth century. It probably records the gift of a cave. 
About fifteen yards to the north of, and on a much higher level 
than, number 3 the cathedral cave, is 29, an ordinary sized cave with 
a hail twenty feet nine inches by eighteen feet five inches. A low 
bench runs round two sides of the hall, and the walls are adorned 
with numerous Buddhas, seated on lotus thrones supported by Naga 












"Mangalthin is the present deserted v of Migithan whose site lies about 
three mules west of Ranheri hill it has Bad ist caves and remains. A large plot of 
a meat ea marked in the survey maps as AanAcricAi jiga or Kanheri’s land. See 

ow Magathan, 
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ures. There is a plain open window on the left of the hall door 


Places of Interest. and a latticed window on the right. The cave is provided with the 


Kanner: Caves. 
Cares 30-24, 


Cave Xi, 





usnal water cistern on one side, On the inner of the veranda, 
over and between two grated windows, is an inscription of one line 
seven feet six inches long, and of seven lines three feet one inch long. 
The inscription, which is deeply cut on a rough surface and RE: 
distinct, records, in letters of the time of Gotamiputra IT. (a.p. 177- 
196), the gift of a cistern and a cave by a merchant Isipal (Sk. 
Rishipal), son of Golanaka, inhabitant of Kalyan, and (the gift) of a 
field in the village of Saphdd as an endowment from which to supply 
a garment to a monk during the rains, and, in the hot season, a 
monthly grant of one pratika, and, from what remained, to make an 
awning, mandap.! 30 and 31 are small caves of little interest. 32 
differs in plan from any cave except 45. A long veranda is supported 
along the front on four plain thick octagonal pillars. Instead of 
having the doorway of the hall in the centre of the back wall of the 
veranda it is pushed towards one end, the other end being occupied 
by a group of cells. ‘Two oblong windows, much larger than usual, 
light the hall, one on either side of the doorway ; and, further along 
the wall, another similar window opens into the cells. Round two — 
sides of the interior of this ball rons a low bench. A water cistern 
is attached to this cave. peony tas the steps between 30 and 31, 
keeping to the left, is 33, a much damaged cave with a water cistern 
and long benches against the rocks outside. 34 is a small cave 
with two pillars supporting the front of the veranda, and two little 
lattice windows, one on either side of the doorway, admitting beet 
into the little room. Cave 35, next in size to 10, has the floor 
considerably raised above the outer court and basa well cut flight of 
steps ee to the veranda. The front of the verands is supported 
on four thic pet octagonal pillars, Between each of the pillars, 
except the middle pair, is a low bench with a back that forms a 
low parapet wall ome pillar to pillar. The outside of this wall 
continues straight down to the floor of the court. The upper part 
is adorned with the Buddhist rail pattern and an upper horizontal 
edging of festoons, which, in timber fashion, are shown as if 
resting on the cross beams of the veranda floor, the square ends of 
which are allowed to project o little beyond the face. These again 
rest on a long horizontal beam which rans the whole length of the 
front of the cave, the beam itself resting upon vertical props which 
at intervals rise from the ground.* The veranda walls are covered 
with representations of Buddha in different attitudes. A central 
and two smaller side doorways enter on a large hall, forty-five feet 
six inches by forty feet six inches, with a bench running round 
three sides and cells off the two side walls. These inner walls are 
also covered with sculptured figures of Buddha and Padmapdéni. A 
good water cistern is attached to the cave. From 35 the path leads 
up the rock, over the cistern near 33, southwards, across an upward 





''The word in the original.is mutndap,, b + which is perhaps meant a ran porary 
eae structure in = of the care “ ward ms the shrine stn. 
ia construction is well represented at Ndsik where gigantic figures, half of 
whose Eosies are above ground, supported the ends of the Morac) cro beams on 
thoir shoulders, 
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flight of steps, about fifteen yards to 36 a much damaged cave. 
Outside the veranda on the nght and left walls of cave 36 are two 
inscriptions, The right inscription of seven lines, three feet cight 
inches long, is faintly cut on a somewhat honeycombed surface, 
_ The lines seem to have originally been ten inches onger and in this 
pert have become illegible. The left inscription, probably of eight 
ines three feet six inches long, is faintly cut on a honeycombed 
surface and is indistinct. Both inscriptions relate to the same 
subject and have the same date. The names of the donors are 
different. The inscription runs: ‘In the eighth year of king 
Madhariputra the lord Shirisena, in the sixth fortnight of Grishma 
(April) on the tenth day, a merchant householder, the son of 
Venhunandi, merchant, living in Kalydn, made this cave of Satta (f) 
with the respectable...., with his father Venhunandi, with his 
mother Bodhisama, with his brother .... hathi, with an assembly of 
all co-religionists,’ On the left wall, outside the veranda and near a 
recess over a cistern, is a third inscription of ten lines three feet long. 
It is faintly cut, on a rough surface exposed to the weather, in letters 
of about the time of Gotamiputra IT. (a.p. 177-196). It records the 
gift of a cave, a cistern, eats bathing cistern by Lavanika, wife of 
moka (Sk. Achsl), a merchant, son of Nandana and inhabitant of 
Kalydn, and of an endowment of 300 kiirshapanas. The Inscription 
also mentions something done in the Ambélika (monastery ?) in 
Kalyan. 

Further in the same direction, passing a dry cistern, is 37, a 
small cave with two front pillars broken away. It has a latticed 
window on either side of the doorway to the inner room and a 
cistern outside, On the rock, near the entrance to the open gallery 
(33), is a deep cut and distinct inscription of one line fifteen inches 
long. At a little distance below it, to the left, is this symbol 
|_| |, 10} inches square and apparently of the same age, 


The four long open galleries, under the south-western brow of the 
hill, 38, 39, 40, and 41, though rarely visited, have several objects 
of interest. From the Tulsi side, 38 is the first to come in sight, 
as the path passes under it about a mile from the Cathedral ave 
(No.3). Like the three other galleries, 88 seems to be an enlarged 
natural hollow in the face of the cliff, where a band of soft rock 
lies between two harder layers. The harder belts are blackened 
by the rain, while the soft band has worn into dust and been 
blown away, leaving a long hollow under the brow of the hill, where 
the rock, being sheltered from the rain, keeps its natural sandy 
colour.'| The only safe entrance to 38 is from above, where a path, 
cut in the rock and furnished with steps, crosses the lower plateau 
of rolling ridges, and may be reached either down the steep slope 
of 55, or by keeping below the terrace wall in front of 36. Followin 
this path southwards, it turns sudden! y to the nght over the brow of 
the precipice, alongside which it descends by broken steps cut in a 
semi-detached rock, which end in another rock-path le ing north 





' Many auch hollows occur in the valleys to the north-east of the caves. Some of 
them have been enlarged by art, but it is most difficult to yet at them, 
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to 59 and south to 38. The path to 38 goes down some steps and 
gallery, and is soon sheltered 
by the rock above. The floor of the sry is covered with 
brick-dust, the foundations of fifteen to twenty small brick topes or 
relic mounds buried in their ruins, Beyond the brick ruins are the 
remains of alarge stone tope, and, behind the stone tope, are three 
small chambers, with much sculpture, greatly decayed owing to the 
perishable i are of the rock. The first chamber has a grour 
on both sides and at the back, each consisting of a large sitting 
figure with attendants, two of the attendants m each group beme 
life-size. Between the first and second chambers is a sina sitting 
figure with two larger figures below. The second chamber has a 
sitting figure with attendants on the left wall; a standing fig 
with attendants on the back, and several small sitting and standing 
figures on the right. The third chamber has a standing figure 
with attendants on both side-walls, a sitting figure with attend- 
antson the back, and, outside, the remains of some sculptures. 
All these chambers have remains of plaster and traces of paint. 
Beyond the large stone tope, the floor of the galler sudeenty 
rises about fourteen feet toa short level space, on which are the 
foundations of eleven small brick topes, buried in their ruins. 
Another rise of three feet leads to a level containing the foundations 








of thirty-three brick topes, also buried in their ruins. These topes __ 


have been built on a platform paved with brick, and in some 
places the rock above has been cnt to make room for them. Brick 
ruins, the remains of other topes, extend beyond the fourth chamber, 
which is semicircular, with a small ruined relic shrine in the centre’ 
and a small recess at the back. From this point, brick disappears 
for about eighty feet, the floor beginning to rise past another 
semicircular chamber, above the level of the-gallery, with a small 
rock relic shrine in the centre and an umbrella-shaped can 
cut in the ailing It then pdsses a relic shrine im bas-relief and 
the beginning of a cell, where broken bricks again apes ar and go 
on for about two hundred feet, no doubt covering the foundations 
of brick topes. The floor of the gallery then rises rapidly to the 
end, where a bench is cut in the rock, commanding a fine view of 
Bassein. Near the end of the peed are three recesses, with benches 
from six to ten feet above the level of the floor; and below the 
first recess are three sockets cut in the rock for fixing wood work. 
A rock-path formerly passed the end of the gallery, leading to steps 
up the hill But the first part of this path has slipped ‘ints ‘the 
cliff and communication is cut off. 

Of the numerous topes in this gallery, the ruins of the large stone 
tope have been fully 8 ati and many ofthe brick topes have been 
cleared. In 1853 the large stone tope presented the appearance of 
a heap of dost and stones decaying into bluish earth, which had 
probably not been disturbed for ages. It was noticed that one 
or two of the stones were covered with small sculptured figures, and 
the whole heap was carefully turned over and cleared in search 
of sculptures. _The result was the discovery of the lower part of a 
large tope, built of stone, differing from the neighbouring rocks, 
and of some architectural merit. This stone tope has been a sixteen. 
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sided polygon fora greater height than the present ruins, and above 
that Pee tare Nisei alictilar 7 
which measured about twenty-two feet in diameter, was, for 
twenty-seven or twenty-cight feet from the ground, ornamented 
with level belts or friezes of sculpture, separated by narrower 
- bands of tracery, and, a. y , divided into panels by upright 
and pilasters, Too little of tht tope-is left to show for certain 
the number of tiers or friezes of sculpture which encircled the 
base. There seem to have been nine tiers or belts, several of which 
were sculptured into figures or tracery. Portions of the two lowest 
belts remain in their original position ; the other fragments that have 
been recovered were found scattered among the rums. The lowest 
belt seems to have been plain and less than an inch broad. The 
second belt was about two inches broad and had figured panels. 
One of these (Mr. West’s 1), measuring eighteen inches square, 
has a central and two side 28, The central £ is @& 
broken spirit. or easel form, which with sete ee is steadies 
on its head a relic shrine, apparently a copy he tope. Its 
manysided base seems carved into six level belts and supports a 
semicircular cupola, from the centre of which rises a tee of five 
plates each plate larger than the one below it. On either side of 
the central tope bearer are two larger human figures, and behind are 
damaged figures which seem to bring offerings in dishes. Mr. West’s 
fragment two, which he thinks may belong to a hig 
about six inches broad, it has two rows of hea 
divided into three small panels. On the right (visitor’ : 
central kirtimukh or face of fame with a ay and an elephant’s head 
on both sides. The next panel isa man holding a rosary, beyond 
him are two elephants’ heads neck to neck, and at the end is a 
of tracery. The next four fragments (Mr. West’s 3, 4, 5, and 6) 
perhaps belonged to a fourth belt about six inches broad. : 
ure groups of lions, tigers, cattle, and Geer, peaceful and undisturbes 
showing how under Shakyamuni’s influence the lion and the lamb 
lay down together. Mr. West's fragment seven, which he thinks 
may have belonged to the fifth belt, is about nine inches broad. 
Above is a scroll of tracery about three inches broad, divided by 
upright lozenge panels. Below is a plain rounded moulding, about 
six inches broad. The sixth frieze was about eighteen inches broad. 
What remains of it in its place is pla. But Mr. West thinks that 
the groups of figures in his fragments 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, amd 14 
may have belonged to this belt. In fragment eight (3° 6" x 1’ 3” x7”) 
in the extreme right (visitor's left) a man, probably an ascetic, 
without ornaments, and with his hair standing out from his head 
in a great circle of curious tufts, sits under a tree on a-stone 
bench, perhaps draped with cloth; his right leg is drawn up across 
the bench and his right hand holds near his ta short broad. 
bladed dagger. His left leg rests on the ground and his left hand 
is set on his left thigh. On the ascetic’s left a man, who has 
dismounted from his horse, kneels on stones before the ascetic, and, 
with joined hands, seems to ask hia help. This figure has a curious 
shock head of hair falling below the ears, or it may be a cap, and 
wears a waistcloth tied in a knot behind, and a belt or waistband. 
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Places of Interest. 
Eannent Caves, 
Galleries 38-41, 


His horse, a sturdy long-tailed cob, has a bridle without a head-piece, 
a saddle except for its high pommel much like an English saddle, a 
girth and two belts, one passing round the chest the other under the 
tail. To the left of the horse the ascetic apparently again 6 er 
though the head-dress is a little different. He is seated and rests 
his right hand, in which lies something perhaps bread, on his right 
knee, and he holds up his open left hand as i ayes 2 A male 
figure, apparently the same as the kneeling figure in the last, stands 
with shock hair and adagger in his right hand, and something, 
perhaps bread, in his left iad, Behind and above, a woman seizes: 
the hands, and a man the feet, of a male figure who struggles to get 
free. It is difficult to make ont the meaning of ths group. 
Perhaps two travellers have been waylaid by thieves, one 1s carried 
off, the other escapes. The traveller who escapes goes to a holy man 
who takes from him his sword and gives him food to offer the thieves 
and induce them to give up his friend. To the left (visitor's right) of 
this group the stone is bare and worn. It was once written with 
letters of the fourth or fifth century. One letter ko is still plain. On 
the same slab, separated by a plain pilaster, is a group of three 
figures under a tree. In the ‘Boer oad a standing man, his hair tied 
in a double top-knot and with a plain necklace and bracelet, blows a 
conch. Below on the left (visitors right) a woman, with big round 






’ earrings, a necklace, and a top-knot, kneels holding her hands in 


front. On her right is a kneeling male figure with a double 
top-knot and bracelet with something broken, perhaps a musical 
instrument, in his raised left hand. The object of worship, which 
these fi 3 are reverencing, has gone. Fragment ten measures 
2' x 13". Inthe right (visitors left) is a standing woman with a sword 
in her left hand, and, behind her, another woman. These figures are 
separated by a pillar square below and rounded above, in the fourth 
or fifth century style. To the left (visitor’s right) of the pillar, 
under a tree, is a standing woman, with bracelet, waistcloth, and 
anklets. Her right hand is on her breast and her left is raised to 
pluck the leaves of a tree. Behind her is a man’s face and two male 
ett stand in the back ground. On her left is a seated figure, 
apparently an ascetic, with his hair in the dome-coil or jaa style, no 
ornaments, and his waistcloth passed round his knee. His right 
hand is up to his chest and held something which is broken. - His 
left hand is stretched forward and seems to clutch a sword, which 
18 held in the right hand of a male figure, who seems to be running 
towards him. This figure, whose head-dress, like a throe-plaited 
tiara, seems to show that he is a king, wears a necklace and armlet, 
and a waistcloth which falls in a tail behind. A woman, perhaps 
the same as the woman tothe right of the ascetic, with a big 
earring and back-knot and an anklet, kneels in front and clasps the 
king’s right knee as if in fear. The king seems to brandish his 
sword as if about to kill the woman, and with his left hand tries to 
free the sword from the ascetic’s grasp. On the king’s left a 
woman, rune under a cocoa-palm, clutches his waistcloth and 
seems to try to hold him back. On her left is a running figure with 
a royal tiara, brandishing a swerd in his right hand and his 
left hand set on his left hip, The story of this group seems to be 
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that a king’s wife, the standing woman on the ascetic’s right, has 
left her home to live in the forests with the ascetic. Her husband 
comes in search of her, and, finding her, threatens to kill her, while 
the ascetic clutches his sword and the wife throws herself at his feet 
asking for pity. In the right of fragment eleven, which measures 
2 2°x9", is a seated teaching Buddha under a tree, and, on his 
right, a seated disciple in the attitude of thought. A man, witha 
second man on his boulders, comes from the right and behind them 
is a band of women dancing and singing. Behind the dancers are 
lotuses, and, in the extreme right is a dwarf carrying a dish on his 
outstretched hands. In fragment twelve (2' x 8") in the right panel 








are elephants and trees, and in the left (visitor’s right) panel a man M. 
on a barebacked horse with two attendants in front with shields. a 
Fragment thirteen (which measures 1’ 6" x 6") is a line of six small pe 


broken male figures, some seated, others standing. In fragment * 
fourteen (9" x 7"), an elephant with two riders enters from the right. : i 

Before it goes a man on foot with a shock head of hair and acoarse 
waistcloth. He carries a dagger in his right hand and a long shield 
in his lefthand. Four more fragments (15-18) are peers ae Mr. 
West to belong to a higher belt. They are panels (about 2’ 2° x9”) 
divided by pillars, in the Elephanta Cave style, showing groups of 
Buddha, alternately teaching and in thonght, with, in each case, two 4 

attendant fly-whisk bearers. Two more fragments (19 and ) * 
measure 1’ 6" x 6" and 2°x 5". Nineteen is part of a belt of festoo: 

oeEey and twenty has an overhanging belt of rosebuds above and 
a plan withdrawn band below, The character of the figures, the 
shape of the letters, and the x bes of the pillars, seem to show that 
these sculptures belong to the fourth and fifth centuries.? 

At some time after the building of the tope, the sculptures were 
covered with a thin coat of white plaster, on which the features of the 
figures were painted in red lines, which do not always correspond 
with the original features. After the lower sculptures had become 
broken, a circular brick moulding was built round the basement, so as 
to hide the two lower friezes ; it was covered with a thin coating of 
white plaster. Besides the sculptures, three flat stones were found, 

ing portions of an inscription on their circular faces. These stones | 
robably formed a part of the upper circular portion of the tope, u 
below the level where it began to round into a cupola Many plain . 
stones were also found of the proper shape for forming portions of 
the cupola, A stone moulding was also found among the dust 
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round the tope. It is a part of the polygonal portion, and bears an 
inscription in Pahlavi letters, cut in vertical lines, and without . 
discritical points. The letters are finely but superficially cut, like a 
those in the inscription on the three stones above-mentioned, and (i 
the inscription extends over only four lines. It reads, ‘The year Z 
390 (ap. 1021) of Yazdakard Shatraiyaér. Mah Frobdég’. On 

‘ Of Mr. West's 20 fragmenta of this tope, Nos. 8, 9, and 14 are in original in the : 


Museum of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Of two others (14 = 
and 15), which are in the possession of the executors of the late Dr. Bhan Daiji, plaster 
of Paris impressions are in the Society's Museum. The rest are probably still at “ 


Kasneer Caves. 
- Galleries 35-41. 
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another stone of the relic shrine is an inscription of which only two 
or three detached letters can be read. It appears to have consisted 
of seven vertical lines on a flat space between two groups of sculpture ; 
but the surface of the stone is so decayed that the létters ara 
just sufficient to show that the words have been Pahlavi. The ee 
was probably solid, the inner portion being of stone cut from t 
neighbouring rocks, It had already been broken open and the 
square hole in the rock had been emptied of its relics, 


The foundations of all the brick topes that have been cleared are — 


of three sizes, six feet, five feet three inches, and four feet six 
inches in diameter. They are solid, of large fat segmental bricks 


shaped in moulds on the outside, and of square flat bricks within. 


All the brick work has been covered witha thin coat of white 


plaster, which does not appear to have been painted, As eight of 
topes were ccatilly cessed without are relics Heiner Riad: 
it is probable that the place of it was in the cupola, which, 
in every instance, was destroyed. In two of the cleared topes a 
small plain stone was found occupying the place of a portion of 
two courses of the brickwork just above the mouldings, and this 
probably existed in all. A similarly shaped stone was found among 
the broken brick between the topes which had an inscription on its 
circular face. Many square stones cut in steps, and with a square 
hole through them, were found among the broken bricks and 
evidently formed ornamental tops forthe topes. The great number 
of these brick topes, there must have been at least 100 of them, 
makes it probable that they held the ashes of the priesthood and that 
this gallery was the burying-ground of the monastery.’ 3 

On the circular edges of three flat segmental stones, which were 
dug out of the ruins of the large built and sculptured stone fa a 
were three inscriptions one of two lines, another of two lines, and a 
third of one line. The sizes of the circular surfaces of the stones 
were respectively 18) by 5} inches, twenty inches by 54, and 214 
inchea by six. The inscriptions were cut im five lines upon a 
smooth surface. The beginning of all the lines was distinct, but the 
stone was corroded at the right end of the second and third 
inscriptions. They are probably parts of one inscription and the 
beginnings of the lines were originally in the same vertical line. 
The first portion begins with the date 921 (a.v. 999) Ashvin 
shuddha? There was another inscription on one of the friezes of 
this tope alongside the sculptured representation, perhaps of a road 
robbery, where some faint traces of more ancient letters were 
barely visible. On the face of a stone, 84 inches by 44 inches and 
9 inches deep, found among the ruins of a brick burial mound in 
the open gallery 38, is a three line inscription. The first two lines 
were distinct, re the third letter in the second line, but the 
lower line was much decayed. The letters belong to the fifth or 
sixth century. In the first line occurs the name of an old friar 


Aiashivniga (Sk. Aryashivndga). On the back wall of open gallery 












1 Mr. West in Jour, B. B. RK. A. &. VI. 116-120, 


* These lettera were probably carved by seme visitor to the caves, The st 
bearing this inscription is in the Bombay Asiatic Society's Museum, i 
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oo, i# an sear tae of one line six feet nine inches long, written Chapter XIV. 


Py ee eer ae 


in letters of the time of Gotamipntra Il. (a.v. 177-196). It is pin pretercct 
deep cut, but on a honeycombed surface, and records the gift of a Een ce aes 
care. } Rasuext Caves, 
A little above 13 and 14, close to the steps that run between Details, = 
them, is cave 42, much inferior to it in execution but, in plan, closeh Cares 48-$8. 
resembling Nasik cave 3. The pillars, though now broken, have ha Sa) 
the same pot capitals surmounted by the flat tiles and groups of ss “ 
pictures, These groups remain attached to the ceiling and one of Di 


the pot capitals lies on the ground. The pilasters at either end 

have a central lotus rosette, with a half rosette above, and the neck 

between is cut into three large flutes. These are very poor, and, 

like the pillars, show inferior and careless workmanship. Instead 

of the usual large hall, two rooms of equal size open from the 

veranda, each by its own doorway. A low bench runs round two 

sides of each room. Close by, separated only by a broken partition 

wall, is 43, a plain cave, with two octagonal pil in front of the 

veranda, and a small square hall with a figure of Buddha cut ina 

niche in the back wall. On each side of the central doorway is a 

little lattice window and a cistern. On the right of the entrance 

over the mouth of the cistern is an inscription of eight lines. The 

letters are of the time of Gotamiputra IT. (a.p. 177-196) and record 

the gift of a cave and cistern by an old nun, the disciple of the 

reverend Ghos. There is also the record of an endowment of 200 

poze from which to give sixteen clothes and one pratika a 

Mone. 

Cave 44 is broken and unfinished. It differs from the rest Caves 44-49. 

having a small chapel in each of the three inner walls of the hall, 

the fronts of each chapel being Ye upon two pillars, There 

is a cell ateither end of the veranda and a cistern outside. Cave 45 

is. identical in plan with 32. The long veranda is supported 

outwardly by four square pillars with octagonal necks that pass from 

the ceiling about one-third down their shafts. At either end of the 

veranda is a Buddha with attendants, and ina niche in the back 

wallisa seated Buddha. 46, 47, 48, and 49 are small caves, the 

last much destroyed. Outside the veranda on the left wall of cave 

48 13 an inseription, of five lines, originally three feet four inches 
long. The letters, which are of the time of Gotamiputra IT. («.p. “5 
177-196) sre clear but not deep cut. The lines are completo at the 
right hand end, but on the left the rock has peeled off. The upper 
lines are more indistinct than the rest. It seems to record the gift 
of a cave and an endowment of some karshapanas from which to 
supply a monk with a garment during the rainy months. On the 
left wall outside the veranda of cave 49 is an inscription, probably 
of nine lines, which may have been four feet long. It is very 
imperfect, indistinct, and faintly cut. The few legible letters show 
that, like the last, the inscription is of the age of Gotamiputra II. 
(a.p. 177-196). | 

Beyond 49, passing over the rock to the south, is 50, a neat cave 
with a cistern, double veranda, a ruined front wall anda bench 
running round three sides of the interior. Further, in the same 
direction, comes 51, a tolerably large cave with a nicely finished 
B10 — 24 
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front, The outside of the parapet is of mach the same style as 35. 
Cave 52is plain but very neat. On the right wall, outside the 
veranda of cave 52 and above a recess over a cistern, Is am mscrip 
tion probably of 94 lines, three feet four inches long. It is deeply 
cut, in letters of the time of Gotamiputra IT. eee 177-196), but on a 
honeycombed surface. The u yper three lines and part of the next 
two have peeled off, and tt is ult to make out anything of what 
remains. Cave 53 is like 52, On the right wall, outside of the 
verauda and above a recess over a cistern, is an inscription of elever 
lines, three feet four inches long. It is deep cut, bab 08 8 aiee 
combed surface, and the centre has peeled off. The letters, wh 
are of the time of Gotamiputra IT. (wp. 177-196), record the gift of 
a cave. Across a small torrent from 53, are caves 54 and 55, small 
and unimportant. From 55 the path rons back to the north-east, 
where, above 45, is 56, about the cleanest cave on the hill. Itis of 
fair size and makes an excellent dwelling. As in many of the other 
caves four octagonal pillars seeposs the front of the veranda; a 
low bench nioa ound teaeadee the interior, two lattice windows 
aid in lighting the hall, and there ie a cell in one corner with s 
small window opening into the veranda. In front, a fine open 
terrace with stone couches, commands a beautiful view of the sea, 
Bassein creek, and Bassein. There are two inscriptgons in this cave. 
Outside the veranda, on the left wall and above a recess over # cistern, 
is one of eleven lines, three feet four inches long. It is cut toe 
depth, but, owing to the honeycombed state of the ors: 
is not. very distinct and part of the centre has oe off. 
lattera are of the time of Gotamiputra II. (a.n. 177-196) aad 
the gift of a cave and an endowment bya Kalyfn » 
(name gone). On the pilaster, at the right end of the veranda, is 
the other inscription of 6} lines, one foot’seven inches long. It is 
faintly cut and indistinct, and is very modern (9th or 10th agrees 
A grease bet See oat rong eee later date to 
some wooden framin inscription refers to something done in 
the old cave, ea the setting up of some Bréihmanic or Jain 


57 is much decayed. 58 is a small but neatly cut cave in good 
arya pagans On the inner wall of the veranda of 58, and to the 

ft of a grated window, is an inscription of two lines, three feet long. 
It is deep cut, distinct, and | perfect, The letters are of the tume 
of Vasishthiputra (a.p. 135- 162). It reads, ‘The meritorious gift 
of a cave named Sea View (Sk. Sagara Pralokana) by the reverend 
elder Mitrabhuti.’ This cave is rightly named Sea View as it 
commands a fine stretch of the Bassein creek and of the sea beyond. 
59 is like 58. On the back wall of the recess over the cistern 
mouth is an inscription of three lines originally two feet mine 
inches long. It is deeply cut and distinct, but about five letters im 
the first line, three in the second, and two in the third have peeled 
off. The letters are of the time of Vasishthiputra (a.p. 133-162) 
and record the gift of a cave and (cistern) by a nun name 
Daimild. Tha rest cannot be made ont. On the inner wall of the 
veranda of the same cave, and above a small grated window, is an 
inscription of one line, five feet three cabheclong, It is clear, though 
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not deeply sini and all the letters are perfect; three small letters Chapter XIV. - 
under the line can also be easily read. The letters are of the time Places of Interest. 
of Vasishthiputra (a.p. 152-162), and the inscription records the gift 
of e cave and « cistern by a nun Démilé of Kalyén: 60 is plain and 4 “=4*a=ar Cavus “ 
larger than the last two; it has alow bench running along one of the Peels a= 
inner walls. 61 is like 60 but smaller; 62 is unfinished. A small — aes 60-68, ‘¥ 
ehapel in the back wall has two pillars supporting its front. It is 
ergy y the antechamber of a shrine that was never begun. Caves \t 
to 68 run parallel to these, on a higher level. Of late - 
almost all of these caves have been used as dwellings by Jogis = 
and other ascetics. The last Jogi died two or three years ago and 
they are now (1881) deserted. 63 is a large well cut cave in the = 
style of 35. 64, a fairly large cave, has had its front pillars broken “oe 
away. The verands walls are covered with ge jr and two a 
large oblong windows light the hall which is a large plain room oy, 
alow bench round two sides. On the back wall of a recess t 
over a cistern mouth, to the right of the entrance of cave 64, is an 7 
inscription probably of six lines, faintly cut-and indistinct. The a 
two lowest ines have disappeared, and nearly half of the third and a 
fourth lines is illegible. The letters are of the time of Gotamiputrs = 
TE, (av. 177- 196). Tt records the gift of a cistern by the reclusa 
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Jamiadevika, danghter of the rich Shivtana (Sk. Shivtann = 
and the mother of Mahdsakdevm. 65 is small and much rio Pr 
66 is rather an interesting cave from the amount and nature of os 
the sculpture. It has the best sepa of the Buddhist i. 
‘litany’ that occurs at Kanheri. The arrangement of the little “i 
groups is much the same asin cave 2. Padmapdni has two female 5 
attendants one on either side. The fourth compartment from the 7 
top on the right side represents a man on his knees praying for 
“fsa eae from a ake in the aga of which wee homan head. 
figures are a cut wi ter spirit more Vari & 
of pose than ners 3; the they ie) alan sic aaa greate 5 pied . “ay 
Bho reat of tho wall is covered with relic shrioes and Sgures: of 4 
Boddha on his lotus throne upheld by Nagas. In the back wall ia . “ 


eut a throne for a seated Buddha, but the seat is empty and a 

wretched attempt at a ling supplies its place. 
On two of the outer pilasters and on the wall just above the P 

cistern are three Pahlavi inscriptions, the work of Pirsi visitors of ” 

the specan romp ese i 
i These inscriptions run, (I) In the name of Gol. ‘Through 


Froah Octet this year 375 of Yardakard, on the day Auharmazd of Be month F Mitra 
Oth October 1000) there hare conte to this the co-religi 


anil Mardis 6 sona of Mitraaiyyir Panjbokht and Padarbukht can id “Mahalyyar, 
son of Hirddbihrdm, and Hiridbdbrim son of Mardinshid, Mitrasiyyar 
weiesedbe me erie caer me ae er Mitraaiyyir, Faldnzid and Zad im = 





Nukmdhin, Dinbihrim, Bajurgitur, Hirddmard and Be! 
5 Sion (2) In the name of God, itt the year 37 375 of Yardakard, th see vieieiie F- 
Te | and "ay Sto (24th rig yal 1009) erin eth come to this Bee — ; 
kht song of Mahaiyyér, here f pple of Hirtdbibram re vidbabenn 
Mi J 


son of Mardanshidd, Mi an bh, an ra fh son of 
ditrasiyydr, Falaneid and 4a im eons of Aturmihin, Nukmahin, Dinbihrim 
Bajurgiter, Hirddmard and Behaid sons of Mahbdzdie, and Bahrim-pandh son of 

handdd, In the month . Aubarmazd son of Avdanbandid died, (3) In 
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1 Chapter XIV. In the rock under 66 is a cave whose front is nearly filled up. 67, 
+ Places of Interest, 9 5™!l cave with much sculpture like that in 66, has a shrine in 
~ the back wall of the hall with a life-size seated Buddha with 
| Baxpesr Caves. nyomerous little figures on the shrine walls. 68 the last of this grow 
Details. is a small plain cave neatly finished. On the left wall, outside the 
i Caves 67-78. veranda is an inscription of seven lines, deeply cut and distinct 
fr but the upper lines partly defaced, The letters are of the time of 
| Gotamiputra IT. (4.p. 177-196) and record the gift of a cistern and a 
cave (7). The name and residence of the giver have been lost. 
ieee ‘seems to have been a recluse named [Bu]dhak. A little way down 
cv the hill to the north-west is 69, a plain much damaged cave. There 
mg is an inscription in this cave mentioning the eighth year of some 
a king but too faint and worn to be read. 70 is a larger cave but 
_ much destroyed. On the left wall outside the veranda are two — 
| inscriptions one above the other, of seven and four lines respectively, 
originally six-feet three inches long. The upper inscription = oe 
cut and distinct except at the top and left end. There isa blank 
x it in the fifth line, The lower inscription is faintly cut and in. 
places indistinct, the last two lines being very faint. The words used 
closely resemble Sanskrit and the language, though Prakrit, differs 
much from the sraksts, oe other inscri ofoRe: 71 is obably 
and in equally bad order ; 72 is a large well finished cave probab 
of late ‘dato with a shrine and seated Buddha; 75 and 74 are 
much decayed ; 75 is a plain cave in rather better order than either 
of the last two. On the right wall outside the veranda of cave 75 
8 an inscription of eight or nine lines originally three feet long. 
It is deep ent, and tolerably distinct, though on a rough surface; 
the upper two or three lines and much of the other lines have peel 





off. The letters are of the time of Gotamiputra II. (a.p. 177-196) and 
3 i oa to record thegift of a cave and cistern perhaps by the daughter 
of Samaka, 76is much ruined, but on the right wall outside its yeranda 
is a deep cut and clear inseription. The rock is rough and the up 

two or three lines and mnch of the other lines have entirely peeled 
off. The letters are of the time of Gotamiputra II. (a.p. 177-196) 
and record the gift ofa cave and cistern by a recluse the daughter of 
Ramanaka, beloved of his family and inhabitant of Dhenukakata 
‘2 and the disciple of the old reverend monk Bodhika. She also gave 
ties — an endowment from which to distribute sixteen clothes. 77 is much 
like 76. It is only about twenty yards to the east of 35. On the 
right wall outside of its veranda and over the entrance to a side 
chamber is an inscription of five lines originally six feet long. I 
is rather faintly cut on a rough surface. Nearly the whole of the 
first line, and about eighteen inches of the left end of the second line 
have peeled off, with a corresponding portion of the following lines. 
The letters are of the time of Gotamiputra IL. (a.n. 177-196) 
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(30th October 1021), there have come from Irin 
mre eons Of Mitrnaiyydr, Panjbukht son of Mahai 


yyir, Mardin aon of 
Hirid Bihrim, Behzdd son of Mitravinddd, Javidinbud son of Bahram asp, 
Bajurgatur.eon of Mahbdzie, Mahaiyyar and Bandesh sons of Hirkdferchbe aad 
Mabbanddd son of Gehankhash, the listener to instruction, Arch. Sur, X. 62-65, 


the name of God, in the month Mitro and day Dino of the year 390 of Yazdakard 
in to this. plac ifah ‘robig and Mah- 
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and record the gift of a cave by .....-..++. ..+. the mother of Chapter XIV. 

ndndgasataka......+. ee sali 


On the left of the entrance of cave 77, on the back of the recess 
over the cistern, is an inscription of ten lines, three feet six inches 
long. It is faintly cut on a honeyeombed surface, very indistinct 
and almost completely illegible. The letters are of the time of 
Gotamiputra II. (a.p, 177-196) and appear to record the gift of a 
eave, The ten next, 78 to 88, have been mentioned on the way 
down the ravine from 28. The remaining caves are 89, sonth of 
66, on the edge of the stream-bed, which is not worth a visit. 90 
and 91, between $6 and 50, are both much ruined; 921s a little 
tothe south-east of 3 the cathedral cave; 93 and 94 are close to 
the stream across from 8 and 7; and 95,96, 97, and 95 are ruined 
caverns and cells further up the ravine bank. 9915 a small cave 
near 44, 10) is high in the rocks over against-24 and 26, and 101 
and 102 are broken cells in a great black hillock on the east of the 
Tull above 100. On the back of a bench, the remains of cave 94, on 
the north side of the ravine opposite cave 7, is an imperfect 
inscription of two lines, The bench is ten feet six inches long, but 
only three feet six inches of the end of the last line of the 
inscription are legible. The tmecription is deep cut, but the 
surface of the rock is much honeycombed and weather-worn. The 
letters are of the time of Gotamiputra IT. (a.p. 177-196), and, in the 
second line, there appears the name of a village perhaps Gorpad. 
On the back of a low bench, along the flight of steps just above cave 
95, is a deep cut distinct and perfect inscription of 24 lines, three 
feet nine inches long. Itis of the time of Vasishthipntra (ap. 
133-162) and seems to refer to the dedication of a pathway by 
a Chemula goldsmith Dhamaka, the son of Rohanimitra (and brother 
of the giver of the cistern in cave 7). The pathway consists of a 
long flight of steps beginning on the side of the stream bed opposite 
the cistern recess of cave 5, and climbing the northern hill as far 
as the ruins of the great relic mound. Above a recess, over a bench 
in the left veranda of cave 96, is an inscription of two unequal 
limes, three feet eleven inches and four feet eight inches long. 
Though faint and somewhat rude the letters are distinct and p 
It seems to record the gift of a field as an endowment the 
merchant Mudapdl (Sk. Mundpdl) son of the devotee Vhe(nn 7)- 
mitra. The letters are of the age of Gotamiputra IL (a.p, 177-196), : 
Outside cave 99, on the left wall, above a recess over a cistern 
mouth, is an inscription of six or more lines originally three feet long. ‘9 
It is deep cut but indistinct, the rock being much decayed. About 
one foot eight inches of the left end of the to gil of and all the 


pet: 


lower lines have disappeared. It records the gift of a cave in the 
eighth year of some reign probably that of Gotamiputra IT. 
(4.D. 177-196). There is an inscription of one line on the front of 
a small low platform cut in the surface of the rock near the top of 
the main hill. The platform is six feet long, but there are no letters 
on the first eighteen inches. The letters are very new and seem to 
have been scrawled by some nineteenth century ascetic. 

Besides the caves, interesting remains crown the flat tops both of 
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Chapter XIV. the main spur and of the smaller knoll to the north of the narrow 
Places of Interest. Tavine. Above the tiers of caves the upper slope of the main hill is 
EK saps ne in places cat into cisterns and crossed by long roughly traced flights 
| Ave. of steps. Along the flat top are cut a line of quarries and cisterns, 
a and, in several places, scattered lines of large dressed stones lie as 
Bonen if brought together for some large building. Along the eastern 
crest of the hill run the foundations of a wall, and, near it, are one 
or two mounds covered with blocks of dressed stone apparently the 
remains of relic shrines or of burial mounds. Further along, 
towards the south, is a quarry with blocks of dressed stone, some 
ready to be taken away, others half cut as if the work of building 
had been suddenly stopped. — 
To the north of the small stream-bed, behind the line of caves, 
a flight of eighty-cight shallow ronghly-traced steps leads from the 
sate up a gentle nice of rock. Along each side of this flight of 
steps three clusters of prickly-pear bushes mark the sites of what 
seem to have been small temples or relic shrines. Most of these 
sites are too ruined to show the form of the building that stood 
on them. But enough of the third site on the right hand is left 
to show that it stood on a stone plinth abouf seventeen feet by 
twenty-two, and apparently rose in steps into a central building 
of brick and stone. Close to this ruin isa little rock-cut cistern. 
The building to which the flight of steps led is completely romed 
and thick covered with brushwood. It seems to have been a rou 
building of dressed stone, with a diameter of about forty feet, 
surrounded, at a distance of about twenty-four feet, by a rail or 
stone-wall apparently square. Ina hollow, about fifty yards to the 
west of this mound, lie some large broken pillars, and behind them 
is a hole which seems to haye been worked as a q . A second 
knoll, about fifty yards further west, seems to have iiss basa crowned 
by another burial mound or relic shrine. Behind these knolls a 
deeply wooded ravine cuts offthe Kanheri spur from the main Kaman 
range, Beyond the wooded ravine the rocky scarp of Kaman seems 
to have been cut into several cave mouths. . | 
Worship, To the common people the caves have no connection with 
Buddhism. The people have fully adopted the Brahman story that 
the caves are the work of the Pandays. Several of the figures are 
. worshipped, notably the two huge Buddhas on either side of the 
entrance to the Catl = Cave (No.3). Their feet are reddened with 
ink powder and spotted with yellow, But the —— 3 are respected 
e fort the sake of Buddha, bat beret they are believed to represerit 
Bhim the giant Pindav. Besides Hindu visitors, Parsis and 
Christians come to see the caves during the dry season. There 
Fairs. are two  tiogg fees one on the eleventh of the bright half of Kartik 
(November - December) the Divali of the gods, and the other on™ 
the Mahdshivratra or great night of Shiv, the thirteenth of the dark 
half of Migh (January-February). On both occasions, Brihmans, 
Grujars, Viinis, Sutaérs, and Mardthds come to the number of abont 
1000, bathe in the ponds near the hill, examine the caves, and 
worship the ling in cave 66. Sweetmeats and other articles worth 
from £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-Rs. 200) are sold in the Darbér Cave 
(No. 10), which is also called the Market or Bézér Cave. 
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Kanheri Fort, in the village of Modgaon eighteen miles north- 
east of Dahiinu, stands on a hill about 500 feet high. The walls, 
which are from ten to twenty feet high, though ruined, are of 
excellent masonry. 

- Karanja or Uran Island, north latitpde 18° 51° and east 
longitude 73° 2’, about eight miles long and four broad, lies, in the 
south-east of Bombay harbour, about six miles south-east of the 
Carnac pier in Bombay.’ On the east it is cut off from the mainland 
by the Bendkhal creek, which at high tides is filled through its whole 
length. The island rises in two bare rocky hills, the smaller in the 
north and the larger in the south, between which lies a stretch of 
grass and rice lands wooded with mango trees and brab palms 

On the east the salt pans have broken the creek into several smull 
branches, but one arm, running from Mora Bandar in the north to 
Uran, is large enough to allow boats to pass to Uran at high tide. 

The rock of the island is trap c by dykes of black basalt. 
The trap beds, which are greenish and bluish and more or less 
amygdaloid, vary in strecture and density. The water-supply is 
good. There are three built reservoirs, one along the roadside about 
half way between Mora Bandar and Uran, a second between Uran 
and Karanja, and the third aud largest, called Bhindla, m Uran, is 
abouta quarter ofa mileround. Besides these three built reservoirs, 
many ponds and wells hold water for several months after the rams. 
The drinking water comes from ng of which the best, on a 
little hill not far from the Collector’s honse, runs with a full and 
constant stream into a reservoir built by the late Mr. Richard 
Spooner, Commissioner of Customs. In as narrow ravine in the 
larger hill, is a small square rock-cut room with a narrow entrance 
formerly protected by masonry. From the roof of this chamber a 
constant dropping of clear wholesome water forma a pool three or 
four feet deep. Da the same hill, close by a ruined church, is a 
elosed Portuguese well or reservoir of excellent water. 

Besides its rice crop, which is of considerable value, the island has 
two special exports, salt worth about £469,185 and moka hquor 
worth about £165,900 a year. The chief other industry is fishing. 
The salt pans, which cover about 3000 acres, lie in the great tidal 
marsh to the east of the island. The marsh is crossed by a long 
winding creek with numerous arms. The great area of the works, the 
shining white pans with their regular boundaries and rows of salt 
heaps, in spite of monotony and barrenness, have a curious im ive 
effect. Tho Karanja salt pans are proeny veryold But the only 
reference that has been traced is Mandelslo’s (1638) notice of the 
salt of Oranu-Bammara, apparently Uran-Mumbai.' In 1820 about 
90,000 tons of salt were made every year. The trade was said to 

ive high profits to the merchants and yielded a revenue of about 

1100 (Rs. 11,000). Uran salt was thought better than any salt 
made further south? During the last five years the export of salt 


has | 
£271,994 (Rs, 27,19,840). The other great manufacture, the distilling 
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of spirits, yields a yearly revenue of from £105,000 to £115,000. 


There are nineteen brick and tiled distilleries at the Mora pier, all 
owned and managed by Piirsis. Almost all the spirit is made from 


. moha flowers, brought chiefly through Bombay from the Panch Mahals 


and Jabalpur. ‘The sea trade returns show, for the five years ending 
1878-79, average exports worth £400,615 and imports worth £56,406. 
te ie varied from £263,275 in 1878-79 to £503,285 in 1877-78, 
and imports from £46,115 in 1874-75 to £61,013 in 1878-79.) 

A metalled road runs along the whole east side of the island, and 
a road, 144 miles long, is being made between Uran and Panyel. 
A steam ferry boat runs daily between Bombay and Uran or Mora, 
calling st Hog Island and Ulva near Panvel and returning the same 
day. The fares from Bombay to Uran and Karanja, which are 
distant six and twelve miles respectively, are 4s. (Rs. 2) first class, 
Is, and 1s. 6d. (8 and 12 as.) second class, and 6d. and 9d. (4 and 
6 as.) fora deck passage. | 

The only early remains as yet found in Karanja are, on the east face 
of the Kharavli or Kharpuse hill, about twenty feet above distillery 
number five,a small plain rock-cut chapel, cell,and cistern apparently 
Buddhist, and some plain cells in Dronagiri hill. Three land-grant 
stones have also been found, showing, that in the twelfth century, 
nnoder the Silhdrdis, the island had gardens and villages? Under 
the Portuguese (1530-1740) Karanja was the extreme south of the 
Bassein province. In the sixteenth century it was a Pe ulous island 
with two forts, one on the east, in the present town of ey and the 
other on the top of the southern peak. The fort on the southern 
peak was built in the form of a square, with an armed bastion at 
three of the corners. Close to it were the garrison barracks.’ A 
hundred armed men were maintained for the defence of the island. 
In 1535 Fr. Antonio do -Porto built the church of Sam Francisco 
and two other churches, Nossa Senhora de BSalvacio and N. 8. de 
Penha. All these are now in ruins. There was also the church of 
N. 5. do Rozario and a Dominican hermitage built by Father Gen. 
T. Jeronimo da Paixao. A long winding flight of stone steps ran 
up the south hill, and, on the top, besides the fort, were garrison 
barracks and the ruins of the church of N.S, da Penha, It is said 
that when the foundations of this church were dug a blue stone was 








' found with an image of the Virgin.* In 1538 the island is described 


—_— 
' Karanja has two landing places, Moraand Karanja. The details are: Mora, oe ot 
1874-75 £272,192, 1875-76 £272,557, 1876-77 £314,597, 1877-78 £385,363, and 1878-79 
£198,550; Imports 1874-75 £40,902, 1875-76 £50,068, 1876-77 £44,344, 1877-78 
£47,818, 1878-79 £49,005, Karanja, Exports 1874-75 £65,456, 1875-76 £201,597, 
1876-77 £110,777, 1877-78 £137,922, 1878-79 £64,694; Imports 1874-75 £5213, 
1875-76 £13,225, 1376-77 £0198, 1877-78 £10,222, 1878-79 e117. 

* Details of the Kharavli or Kharpuse caves and of the three grant-stones are given 


under Objecta of Interest. 


* The strength of the garrison was a captain, six soldiers, one bombardier, and five 

ms, the cost was £24 Bs. (30,000 reis to the captain and 450 parddos for the rest), 

a Cunha's Bassein, 202. 

“Da Cunha's Bassein, 202. Bishop Osorio (1504-1580) states that the Portuguese 
found a majestic Christian temple in Karanja, This is probably incorrect. The 
Sante of the Virgm Mary may have been one of the mothers or mifrifds suckling the 
infant | ikevya the Hindu pod of war, like the t lately found in Elephants 
island. The blue stone ve been covered with the blue enamel which has also 
been found in Elephanta, See above, pp, 91, 96, . 
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as two hills and a plain between, very rich with orchards and rice 


fields." In 1550 it is mentioned as having a tower and bastion and 
other houses.* In 1571 it was attacked by a party of Ahmadnagar 
troops from Chaul, but the garrison put them to flight leaving the 
. island covered with dead Sodies.® In 1585 the Franciscans are 
mentioned as haying got charge of Karanja.‘ In 1613 Karanja was 
the scene of a great riot which was quelled by the courage of Captain 
Fernao de Sampayo da Cunha.* In 1634 Karanja is described 
asa walled village, a gunshot from the fort, with thirty Portugnese 
families and slaves. In the same year it is mentioned as bounded 
as six Ahmadnagar townships, Karnéla, Drago ?, Pen, Sabayo 
(Shahabay), Abeta 25 i f), and Panvel. From there the Moors could 
easily pass to the island, and the river between could be crossed 
dryshod at low tide and at high tide was not more than knee deep. 
The soil was fruitful and there was a good manufacture of a cloth 
called feadas.* In 1670 Karanja and several other towns were 
paren by Partébréo Gujar, a leader of Mardtha cayalry.’? In 
682, it was taken from the Portuguese ee Sambhaji, apparently 
without resistance, and held by him for nearly a year, when it was 
recovered by the Portuguese." In 1720 Captain Hamilton notices 
it as a Portoguese island, with no trade but furnishing eatables for 
Bombay.” In 1728 the fort had six pieces of ordnance varying 
from one to six pounders. The defences were out of repair.” In 
1737, when the Marathas attacked Thana, the commandant fled to 
i a But Karanja was soon after taken, In 1774, after the 
fall of Versova, Colonel Keating marched to Karanja and took 
possession.’ In the following March the conquest was confirmed 
by the treaty of Surat, the confirmation was repeated im March 1776 

y the treaty of Purandhar, and it was finally ratified by the treaty 
of Sdlbai m 1782." In 1775 the town was described as lying 
between two lofty mountains on the west side, in size nothing more 
than a large Mardtha village, with low straggling houses near a 
pond covered with wild duck and waterfowl. On its banks were 
a small fort, a Portuguese church, and a Hindu temple.“ In 1781 
a resident was appointed.“ In 1788 Hové, the Polish traveller, 
found it poorly inhabited. The soil was fertile, but the people 
spent their time either in fishing or in palm-juice drawing for which 
they found a good market in Bombay. On one of the hills were the 








[ Prim. Rot. da Ind. #4. ® Col. de Mon, Ined. V-2, 216. 
3 Da Conha's Chaul, &O, * Archivo V. 1063 in Nairne’s Eonkan, 53. 
® Da Conha's Baasein, 205 


*0 Chron. de Tis. II]. 261. In 1634, beaides a balance to the state, Karanja paid 


£187 ere parddos) a year to the bishop of Cranganor and £30 (300 pardidos) to the 
a cate ta, 
t Grant Doff, 111. The Surat factors particularly notice this incursion which the 


supposed Shivaji headed in person, They mention that he very severely plun 
Karanja and carried away all the chief men except such as escaped in women's clothes, 
*Orme's Hist. Frag. 126. Mendonga's aes of Karanja, 9; Da Cunha's 
Chaul and Bazsein, 67. * New Account, 242, 
“© Chron. de Tis. I, 32. 0 Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, I. 453. 
® Aitchison's Treaties, V. 21, 33, 41. @ Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, I, 453-454. 
4 Nairne'’s Konkan, 103. In 1781 the revenue of Karanja, chiefly from rice, was 
estimated at £6000 (Ks, 60,000). Bombdy in 1751, 3 
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ruins of a fort! The revenue for 1813, including £3336 of land 
revenue, £1651 of excise, and £4001 of customs, was £9078 andthe 
expenditure £1566. In 1820 Hamilton noticed that convicts were 
sent from Bombay and employed in cleaning ponds, repairmg banks, 
and keeping the roads in order? . | i. 
The island, which is now generally called Uran, forms a petty — 
division of twenty-two villages under Panvel. At high tide the 
Bendkhal creek surrounds it and cuts it off from the mamland. 
Mora, in the north, lies at the foot of a range of low hills. The 
beach is rocky and muddy, and most of the people are fishers living __ 
in low ill-built huts, Mora is the chief port of the island where 


- pesmoncer land and embark for Bombay. Most of the large 
uildings 


are connected with the distilleries. There is alsoacustom ~ 

house, and, on a plateau about 100 feet above the village, a residence 
for the excise officer. Karanjs in the south is asmall par: | vines 
with little trade and only a few good houses. The ils of 
town of Uran, which is a place of some consequence, are given 
separately. 

he Christian population of 413 has a church dedicated to Our 
Lady of Purification. It was rebuilt in 1852 by Manuel DeSouza, 
maémlatdér of Salsette, and measures 65 feet long by 27 broad and 
30 high. The priest has a house and is paid £3 (Rs. 50) a month by 
the Goa government. There are three ruined churches, St, Francis, __ 
h, has the nave unroofed but the 
sanctuary still arched and in good order; Our Lady of Salvation, 
70) feet long by 26 broad and 2) high; and, en the top of Dronagthi ~ 
hill, Our Lady of Penha, well preserved, and measuring 50 feetlong 
by 15 broad'and 14 high, There are also two chapels, St. John the 
Baptist’s, the Buddhist rock-cut chapel in the east face of Kharavli 
hill, and, at the foot of the hill, Our Lady of Help, on the site of 
which a Hindu temple now stands. In the village of Sheweh is a 
roined church of which the broken walls of the graveyard are the 
only trace. 

chief objects of interest are the ruins on the top of Dronagiri 

the southern hill. They include the Portuguese fort, the guard 
house, and the church of Notre Senhora de Penha, and are 
approached by a long and winding flight of steps. On the slope of 
the hill are some plain cells now generally filled with water® On 
the east face of the north hill, which is called either Kharavli or 
Kharpuse, about twenty fect above distillery number five, is a small - 
rock-cut cave (25' x 24° x 10’) apparently Buddhist. The front of the 
cave is supported on two square pillars with pot capitals. Opposite — 
the middle of the entrance, in a rectangular recess in the back — 
wall, nine inches deep, is carved in the rock what looks like a 
Christian altar, but may be a small relic shrine or déghoba. The 
cave has signs of whitewash. ‘To the north is a small room about 
eight feet square with a water cistern about two feet deep. 








*Hové's Tours, 150. Hové also mentions, bat apparently incorrectly, several — 
marks of a formtr volcano, and, in the chasm, pieces of iron ore both solid and in the 


form of ashes, and two epecies of zeolite. 


+, of Hind. UL 17 * For details see Appendix A. 
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Three of the inscribed stones in the Collector’s garden at Théna . 
were brought from Karanja, two from Chaénjeh three miles to the 
south, and one from Hanvad about a mile to the north-west of Uran. 


The earliest isa Chanjeh stone (3' 6" x 1'3"x 6"). The mscription 
of sixteen lines is well preserved. The characters are Devanagari 
and the language is Sanskrit, It is dated Shak 1060 Magh Shuddl 
Faery Pepriaty, 4.p. 1138) and records the grant of a field 
named Ambe in Nigum,' and of a garden genase d to one Joiik, 
by the Silhéra king Apariditya, to Shridhar, learned in the kramas,’ 
for the spiritual benefit of Apardditya’s mother Lilddevi. The 
inscription records, on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun, 
another grant by Apardditya of a pereen in the Chedija (Chanjeh 7) 
village to worshippers of Mahddlev, batus or badeds and to Vishtikas(f), 
The next in ie of date is the Ranvad stone (3'8" x L" 6" x9"). 
Above are the sun and moon with an urn-shaped water pot 
between them. The letters are well preserved Devandgari, and 
the language is Sanskrit mixed with Mardthi, The inscription 
_ records a grant of land in Padivas in Uran, on Shak 1171 Chattra 
Vadya 1 (April - May, a.p. 1249), the day of a solar eclipse, by the 
Silhira king Someshvara. The king’s ministers were Jhampa 
Prabhu the great councillor, Deva (?) Prabhu the great minister 
of war and peace, and Dada Prabhu the chief justice, The last in 
order of date is the other Chénjeh stone, It records the grant 
of 162 pdruttha drammas;’ the fixed revenue of some garden land 
of Kothalsthin in Chadiche (Chanjeh?) in Uran, to Uttareshvar 
of Shristhinak (Thana), The grant was made in the reign of 
Someshvara, on Monday Chaitra Vadya 14th Shak 1182 (4.p.1260). 
Someshvara’s ministers were Jhémpada Prabhu the great councillor, 
Maina (Ku ?) Bebala Prabhu and Peramde Pandit ministers of peace 
and war, and Padhi Goven (Ku?) the minister of justice and of 
finance. 

On a small hill about two miles to the south of the village of Mora 
are two Government houses, one for the use of the Collector of 
Thana, the other of the resident officer of the customs department. 

In Karanjon, a Bassein village about ten miles north-east of 
Manikpur, was found an inscribed stone, 4’ 10° long by 1’ 7° broad 
and 7” thick, which is now in the Collector’s garden at Thana, 
Above, between figures of the sun and moon, begins an inscription of 
thirteen lines in dim spoilt letters difficult to read. All that can be 
made out, and even this is doubtful, are in the third and fourth lines 
the words ‘ the illustrious Haripaldev, the chief of the Mahimanda- 
leshvars, adorned with all the royal titles.” Haripédl, it appears from 
another stone inscription, was a Silhira king.who ruled about the 
end of the eleventh century. 








i Nigum is probably Nagaon three miles north-west of Chinjeh. | 
3 Krome is a natn method of reading and writing Vedic texts, ‘going step by 


step " so called us the reading proceeds from the first number (word or title) to 
the eccond, then the second is repeated and connected with the third, the third 
wated and connected with the fourth and so on, 
The péruftha dramma was probably a Kshatrapa coin current in the Silhdra 
territory, Its valno was about 6d, (daa), But 6d. (4 0a.) had then probably as much 
purchasing power as 2s, (Ro. 1) has now, Pandit Mhagvanlal Indrdji. 








(Bombay Gazetteer, — 
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Chapter XIV. Karjat, the head-quarters of the Karjat sub-division, with, im 
Places of Interest. 1881, 2 population of 692, is a railway station, sixty-two miles east 
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of Bombay and bout five miles south of Matherin. 

The railway returns showa fall in goods from 3642 tons in 1873 to 
9616 in 1880, and an increase in passengers from 42,032 to 59,166. 
Karjat was a mere village before the opening of the railway ; since 
then the population has greatly increased. It stands on the south 
bank of the Ulhds river, which, running down the Konkan Darvaja 
ravine, enters the plain below R&jmachi fort. Formerly the 
mémlatddér’s office was about three-quarters of a mle distant at 
Dahivali village on the opposite bank of the river, but, since 1669, 
his office has been held in new buildings in Karjat, completed at a 
cost of £2635 (Rs. 26,347). There is also a post office, a rest-house, — 
and a school, and quarters for railway drivers and guards. 

Karna a Fort, north latitude 19° 53’ and east longitude 73° 10, 
stands, on a hill 1560 feet high, a few miles north-west of the 
Vegavati river and eight miles south of Panvel. Its command of 
the high road between the Bor pass and the Panvel and Apta rivers 
must, from the earliest times, have made Karndéla a place of 
importance. The hill has an upper and a lower fort. In the centre 
of the upper fort is the funnel, an almost inaccessible basalt pillar 
from 100 to 150 feet high, The scarp that forms the onter fort is 
crested by a masonry wall, entered through a gate in the north-west — 
corner. Throughthe gate a path leads, across the plateau of the 
lower fort, to the scarp that forms the inner or upper fort, which, like 
the underscarp, is crested by a wall. Two gatewnys, one at the 
foot and the other at the top ofa flight of sak Gat steps, lead to a 
double gateway with a chamber between. Betweeri these gates and 
the funnel rock are some ruined buildings, and, at the north base 
of the fannel, is a series of excavations some for store-houses others 
for water. The funnel is locally known as the Pindnu’s tower, but 
there is nothing in the excavations that suggests a religious origin. 
The funnel is full of bees and the natives sometimes climb it to 
get their honey. One or two Europeans are said to have reached 
the top with the help of ropes and ladders. The south-west of the 
hill is better wooded than the north, and commands s beantiful 
view of the island-studded harbour of Eombay and of the sea 
beyond. There are two inscriptions in the fort, one Mardthi the 
other Persian. The Mardthi inscription is on the inner side of the 
lower gate. It has no date and the words are so contracted that all 
attempts to read it have failed! The Persian writing outside the 
upper gate runs ‘Syed Nuruddin Muhammad Khan Hijri 1146” 
(ap. 1735). 

According to Major Jervis, under the Devgiri Yddavs (1248-1318) 





and under the Musalmaén (1318-1347) rulers of Daulatabad, Karnidla 
was the head-quarters of one of the districts of the north Konkan2 
In 1540 it was taken from its Gujarat garrison by a body of 
Ahmadnagar troops. The Gujardt commanders came to Bassein 





1 For details see Appendix A. * Jervis Konkan, 31. 
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Portuguese sent 300 1s, took the place, and restored it to 
Gujarit. Shortly after the Ahmadnagar troops again advanced 
against Karnala, and the Gujardt commander retired to Bassein 
and made over the right to the fort to the Portuguese, on condition 
that they should undertake its defence. Metiezes, the Captain of 


 Bassem, came to the rescue of the fort, and put the besieging army 


to flight! Afterwards the Portuguese Viceroy, to gain the friendship 
of the Ahmadnagar king Burhin Nizim Shah, handed him the fort 
on his agreeing to pay a yearly sum of £1750 (5000 geld pardaos).* 
Tn 1670 Shivaji took Karndla from the Moghals. On Shivaji’s death 
it was recovered by Aurangzeb, and the Persian writing given above 
seems to show that it was kept by the Moghals at least till 1735. 
It must have shortly after passed to the Marathis, as by 1740 the 
Peshwa’s power was established all over the district.’ In May 1803 
a party of the 13th Regiment, N.L., in the interest of the Peshwa 
Biajiréo, attacked and carried the fort by forcing the gate. In 
January 1818 Colonel Prother took it from the Mardthds,* In 1862 
the defences were ruinous. But water and supplies were procurable, 

Ka’sa'‘ra in Shahépur, with, in 1881, a  eccesee ee of 1057, isa 
station on the north-east branch of the Peninsula railway about 
twenty-two miles north-east of Shihdpur. Before the la em of 
the railway through the Tal pase Kiisira was a large trade centre; 
since then it has greatly fallen off. It has a rest-house both for 
Europeans and natives. The station traffic returns show an increase 
in passengers from 12,120 in 1873 to 18,203 in 1880, and in goods 
from 907 to 1484 tons. In 1824 the village was deserted and the 
Collector had to remit assessment and settle a guard in the village 
to induce the people to come back. This attempt seems to have 
failed. Two years later, Captain Clunes notices it as a deserted place 
with one well. He remarks that the settlement of Kisiéra, whose 
people had fled during the two previous years because of the 
oppressive system of pressing labourers, would be a great gain to 
troops and travellers. Though called Kasdra the railway station is 
at Mokhovane about two miles to the south. 

Kelve Ma‘him, north latitude 19° 40° and east longitude 72° 47’, 
a port and the head-quarters of the Mahim sub-division, with, in 
1881, a population of 7122, stands about five and a quarter miles 
westof the Pilghar station of the Baroda railway with which it is 
connected by a good road. The village of Kelve, whose name is 
almost always joined with Mahim, lies on the other side of a creek 
about two and a half miles to the south. 

The coast is very rocky. A reef, partly dry at low water, stretches 
for about two miles from the shore, and two miles further is another 





1 Da Conha’s Chaul and Bassein, 40-41; Faria in Kerr, VI. 365, | 

? Felner’s Subsidios, IT. 117-190, quoted in Da Cunha’s Bassein, 4] ; De Couto, IV, 
154-201 ; Col. de Mon. Ined. VIL 115; Da Cunha’s Bassein, 42. 

'Grant Duff, 110. The Bombay Records in mentioning this wi say, ‘The 
Marithis advanced by throwing up breastworks of carth and bos nie which they 
carriad bofore them. ' : 

* Blue Book 1819 War in Nairne's Konkan, I]4. Mr. W. B, Mulock, C.5. 
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Chapter XIV. patch of rocks covered with about eighteen feet of water. On the 
Places of Interest, ©O2St, in front of the town of Kelve, is a little detached rock fort.’ In 
cae 1634 both the M4him and Kelve rivers were blocked with sandbanks. 
Kuve Miu, 71881, of 7122 people, 6947 were Hindus, 146 Musalméns, 23 
Christians, 5 Jains, and one a Parsi. 
The town of Mahim, though well situated, is crowded with gardens 
and vegetation, and is unhealthy during the greater > of the year? 
| The municipality, which was established m 1857,° had, in 1880-81, 
ae an income of £289 (Rs. 2896), representing a taxation of about 10d. 
. (6 as. 5 pies) a head. The revenue is chiefly collected from octroi 
and house and boat taxes. The expenditure, during the same year, 
amounted to £287 (Rs. 2872), most of which was spent oe roads.* 
: The sea trade returns for the five yeara ending 1878-79 show, for 
Kelve, average exports worth £3872 and average imports worth 
£2147. Exports varied from £1106 in 1877-78 to 25285 in 1876-77 
5 and imports from £1225 in 1876-77 to £3131 in 1877-78. In Mahim : 
, = exports averaged £4972 and imports £2789. Exports varied from  —— 
by: £674 in 1875-76 to £7015 m 1878-79 and imports from £1411 in | 
“ 1876-77 to £4769 in 1874-75.° 
+ Besides the chief local revenue and police offices, Mahim has a 
hm ¢ office, a dispensary, and two schools. The public offices, which 
| Sie bak on the Pane RL plan, stand srinediinbety to the east of the 
fort. They were completed in 1876 at a cost of £4554 (Rs, 43,540). 
The dispensary, established in 1872, is under the charge of an 
mn assistant surgeon, and is supported by a Government grant of £320, 
a local funds grant of £140, and a municipal grant of £43, The 
attendance in 1880 was 6774 out-door and $4 in-door patients. | 
Near the dispensary is a rest-house built by Vikdji Mehrji about «— 
1825. The new school house, opposite the public offices, was built : 
at a cost of £751 (Rs. 7510). It has room for 200 boys. In 1882. 
a tombstone with the inscription ‘This grave belongs to Don 
Francisco Balbora de Magathacus, Knight Fidalgo of the House 
of His Majesty, and of his wife Guiomar de Siqueira, and of his 
heirs’ was found in the corner of the cocoa-palm garden close to 
the fort and to the miamlatddr’s office, This stone is now im tho 
Collector's garden at Thina. There seem to have been ten or 
twelve other tombs near where this slab was found, but their stones — 
have been removed. 
History. According to tradition, at the close of the thirteenth century, 
;: Kelve Mahim was taken from its Néik chief by Bhimdev, the chief 
“er of Bombay-Mahim. It passed to the Delhi Musalmans about 1350, 
and from them, perhaps about 1400, to the Gujarit kings who kept 
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1 Gov, Res. 
1866) but abotished in 1874. (Gov, Res, 2542 of 11th September 1674). : 
Lhe details for Kelve are: Exports, 1874-75 £4563, 1575-76 £4200, 1876-77 £00865, . 
1877-78 £1106, 1878-79 £3806 ; Imports, 1874-75 £2686, 1875-76 £1385, 1876-77 £1225, 
1877-78 £3131, 1878-79 £2309. ‘The details for Mahim are: Exports, 1874-75 £6730, 
1875-76 £674, 1976-77 £5424, 1877-73 £4068, 1878-79 £7065 ; Imports, 1874-75 £4769 
1875-76 £1535, 1876-77 £1411, 1877.78 £3339, 1S7S-79£2502 VP eae 
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it till it was taken by the Portugnese about 15532.) In 1612 it was 
attacked by the Moghals but bravely and successfully defended. In 
1624 De la Valle speaks of two towns at Mahim. In 1634 the 
town is described as about the size of Dahinu, with many orchards 
and fruit trees and much good water. The fort was equal to Daihanu 
and Téripur, and was armed with four brass falcons for shooting 
stone balls, and had a good store of gunpowder and other ammunition, 
There was a Portuguese captain, ten Portuguese soldiers, one ndik, 
ten sepoys, one inspector of police, and four constables and a torch- 
bearer, Close to the fort was a village inhabited by fifty Portuguese 
families, among whom there were some of noble birth, 150 native 
Christian families, and 200 slaves who carried arms.? In 1670 
Ogilby mentions Quelmain as a Gujariit coast town, called from two 
- villages near the coast, one Kielwe the other Mahi? The fort and 
village of Maim are mentioned by Gemelli Careri (1695) In 
1728 the fort was described as weak and irregular, a very low wall 
of stone and mud 550 feet long and 250 wide, with three bad 
bastions looking to sea and four toland. It was guarded by fifteen 
pieces of ordnance and a garrison of sixty soldiers seven of whom 
were white. A stockade at some distance was under a merge eo 
thirty men.” In January 1739 it was taken by Chimnaji a, 
broeey an obstinate anton’ In 1750 it is tnatineod b Tieffenthaler 






asa place once under the Portuguese then under the Mardthss,’. 


In 1760 a small fort to the east of Mahim formed a triangle flanked 
by two five-cornered embrasured bastions, one to the north the other 
to the east. The Mabim fort was long, and part of it was washed 
by the waters of the creek. From the road it appeared a broken 
curtain with nearly ruined bastions. At Kelve a new fort was 
being built; close by were three deserted towers, a ruined bastion, 
and a ruined church.? In 1788 Hové calls it Kelne chiefly inhabited 
by fishermen The ruined church Was used as a cow-pen.” In 1826 
Kelve had 300 houses, a temple, and twenty export-dealers, and 
Mahim had 1200 houses and a rest-house,™ 
When surveyed in 1818 Mahim fort was of inconsiderable strength 
and size, an enclosure about eighty feet square. The extreme height 
of the rampart, including a parapet five and a half feet long by three 
thick, was twenty-eight feet. The aga ie gateway on the east or 
land face was covered by a projecting wall three feet thick by about 
fourteen high. The western face of the fort was washed by the sea, 
or rather the Mahim creek. On the other three sides was a space 
enclosed by a wall of loose stones in which were a few huts belongin 
to the garrison. Stretching across the whole breadth of the fort, 
and occupying a third of the original enclosure, was a ruined building 








8 Ra: 1 abt 





1 Nairne’s Konkan, 22. A Mahim is mentioned in the sixteenth century (1554) as 
in direct trade with Arabia, and ns exporting fine muslin from Kandshdir in the 
Decean, Daulatabad and Burhinpar. is 18 probahly the Bombay Mihim, Jour, 
A. S. Beng, LV, 440, 468 ; Jour. A, 5. Beng. V-2, 461. 


20 Chron. de Tis. D1. 217-218. * Ogilby's Atlas, V. 208, 214. 

* Churchill's Voyages, IV. 190. *Q Chron, de Tis. L 34.35, 

* Grant Duff, 241. * Res. Hist, et Geog. de I'Inde, I. 407. 
* Anguetil Du Perron's Zend Avesta, I, coclxxxii, * Hové's Tours, 100, 
! Clunes’ Itinerary, 13. 
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Chapter XIV. for the accommodation of the garrison and stores. The Ce 
Places of Interest, 8pace was taken up by s neglected well of indifferent water. rt 

- man was 80 facia oF to the very foot, by the village and trees that 

Ketve MAMIM, an assailing force could approach unperceived. Of later date than 

Forts, the fort, but of the same height and joined with it, was an hexagonal 

battery with ten guns. Below the battery was a casemate or bomb- 

proof chamber also for ten guns. In 1862 it was in good-condition and 

strongly fortified, the strongest fort south of Daman except Arnala., 

The fort is now (1881) one of the Collector's district bungalows. __ 

Kelve fort, about two miles south of Mahim fort, when surveyed | 

in 1818, was a series of petty fortifications, consisting of a raised 

battery on the north bank of the Danda creek or river, and au 

insulated fort 800 yards to the west, built at the very mouth of the 

river. The battery, known as Alibég fort, was an irregular pentagon, 

the longest side not more than forty-seven feet, with a thin parapet 

wall five and a half feet high with five openings for cannon. Almost 

the whole inside was filled by ruinous buildings. The entrance into 

this work, the platform of which was fourteen feet high, was by a 

movable ladder. So mouldering was the escarpment that the 

battery did not seem strong enough to resist even a slight attack. 

Opposite the battery the river was more than a quarter of a mile 

broad at spring tides, but was fordable at low water. The fort at 
the mouth of the mver, which is known as Panburnj, lay 800 yard | 
to the west of the battery, and was about the same height and not A 

less ruinous, Cross walls divided it into three pete: the centre, 
containing a neglected reservoir seventy-three feet by forty-six, and” 

at the ends AD tyson: batteries, each with five embrasures and 

a little parapet four feet thick. Over the battery, towards the sea, 

was another battery raised on planks with a tiled roof and a dwarf 

parapet mounting seven guns. This battery served to accommodate 

the re and stores. Between the villages of Kelve and Mahim, 

at a little distance from each other, were a redoubt and battery which 

were in worse order than the fort and battery at Kelve. Both 

were destitute of stores, of water, and of the means of defence. As 

has been noticed in the History chapter the Portuguese found it 

necessary to line with forts the coast between Mahim and Arnila. 

In the fifteen miles between Shirgaon, a couple of miles north of 

Mahim, and Dantivra close to Arnala, there are remains of sixteen 

forts. Two miles south of Shirgaon was the Mahim fort, half a 

mile further south the Fudka tower, a mile further the Madla 

tower, then, after another mile, on the north side of the Danda creek, 

the Alib4ég fort, with the Pin tower in the middle of the creek, 
thoroughly commanding its entrance. On the south side of the 

Danda creek, in the survey village of Khatale, popularly called 

Danda, stood the Danda fort.' Close by is a large ruined building 

known as kital, a word which Dr, Da Cunha identifies with Quintal, an 

enclosure or garden, attached to a Quinta or country-house, Fine old 





' Dands was formerly a place of co uence, In 1570 it is mentioned as a 
rhs ee Se — on pid nape emp | sig and about L670 it appears = - 
deus aa Dando at the north of the Bijdpur kingdom between Agdshi and Daman. 
Orme's Historical Fragments, 14. 
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fruit trees and wells support this view. Among the ruins, lies a 


large stone with a much worn coat of arms, In Danda, towards Pisses cf katana 






- XIV. 


the sea, was a second fort known as the Tankicha tower. Southof 


Danda every village, Usarni, Mathane, Yedvan, Kore, and Dantivre, 
had its fort, while, inland, in Virathan, Chatale, and Khatale, lay a 
second line of fortresses, Bhavangad in Khatale being strongly 
placed on the top of a hill (see Bhayangad). 

Khala’pur, about six miles south of Karjat, the head-quarters 
of the Khalapur petty division, had, in 1881, a population of 1191, of 
whom 1169 were Hindus, 10 Musalméns, and 12 Jews. The town 
stands on the Panvel and Poona high road eighteen miles south-east 
of Panvel, six south of Chauk, and five north-west of Khopivli on the 
Patalganga river, across which adam has been thrown at a cost of 
£59 (Rs. 590). There is a Government office, a rest-honse, a school 
house built in 1877 at a cost of £352 (Ra. 3520), and a small pond 
called Mhasole, It was here that in his retreat from the Bor pas: 
to Panvel, in April 1781, General Goddard was harassed by sont 
56,000 Mardthds, He kept them at bay but lost 466 men, eighteen 
of whom were officers.! 

Ehardi, about twelve miles north-east of Shihapur, is astation on 
the north-east branch of the Peninsula railway, ‘The station traffic 
returns show an increase in passengers from 8500 in 1873 to 16,006 
in. 1880, and in goods from 796 to 2537 tons. In 1827 Clunes notices 
Khardi as a market town and a usual halting-place with seventy-five 
houses, three shops, several wells, and a fine grove of trees.? 
Ehopivli, formerly known as Campoli, is a small village of 515 
ple, on the south-east frontier of the district, on the Poona- 

anvel high road five miles south-east of Khal4pur. The Peninsula 
railway has a branch to Khopivli which is open for traffic during the 
fair weather. Khopivliis at the foot of the Bor pass incline, about 
1600 feet below Khandala on the crest of the Sahyddris. 

The place is chiefly remarkable for a fine reservoir 18} acres in area, 
and a veh ah Mahddev built by the Peshwa’s celebrated minister, 
Nana Fadnavis (1790-1800).2 In 1779 the Bombay expedition, 
which was to have set eels in power in Poona but ended in the 
unfortunate convention o Vadgaon, had, on their way to Poona, 
several skirmishes with the Marathas at Khopivli, in which two 
English officers were killed. In 1804 Lord Vatentia described it as 
close to the foot of the pass, surrounded b forest-covered hills with 
a very fine reservoir and a neat temple? In 1825 Bishop Heber 
called it apretty village with a fine reservoir and temple of Mahddev,* 
and, in 1831, Mrs, Wilson described it as finely situated commanding 
& picturesque view of the Poona road,’ 

Koj Fort,’ in Goreh village, about ten miles west of Vida, 
stands on a hill 1906 feet high, and can be reached only up a ravine 





' Grant Duff, 46. a erp 51. 
* There was also a bread-house, or annackhatra, to feed all comers. The building 
has been pulled down, but the huge grinding stones lie close by. 
* Bombay in 1781, 176. * Travels, IT. 111. Narrative IT. 200, 
* Mra. Wilson's Life, 224. ) 
* If tradition ia to be believed the Marathds built it in 1692. Mr. Cuomine, C.5. 
B 1064 —26 
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formed by two projecting spurs. In 1818, nearly at the head of 
the hill, 400 yards to the south of the upper fort and commanded by 
it, was a gateway with low ruinous works on each side stretching 


from one spur to the other, On a level space about half way between | 


the gateway and the upper fort were the ruins of a redoubt, To the 
west, from 150 to 200 feet below the upper fort and passing a little 
beyond it, a path used to lead to the Shai below, but it had long 
been impassable. The ascent to the upper fort was steep, the latter 
part of it by steps exposed to a double enfilade from a detached 
tower and from works over and on each side of the gateway, between 


two projecting towers, nine feet apart and situated about half way up 


on the western face. The top of the hill was about 400 yards long, 
and, in many places, not more than forty broad. Round the greater 
part of the hill the cliff was so sheer that the works were almost 
entirely confined to the southern and western sides, where, according 
to the nature of the ground on the outside, they varied from ten to 
twenty-five feet high. The fortifications looked as if they had been 
neglected for years. -The cement of the best 
and except » dwarf wall here and there, the works were little better 
than heaps of loose stones. Within the fort the only buildings of 
any Consequence were a granary, a store room, and a house for the 
garrison. The water-supply was from nine cisterns cut in the rock 
in the plain to the west of the upper fort, and a tenth cistern outside 
of the gateway. In 1862 the fort was ruinous ; 
but food supplies were not available. 

Kolai, a port about fifteen miles north of Umbargaon, had, duri 
the five years ending 1878-79, average exports worth £7811 ‘sud 
imports worth £388. Exports varied from £6212 in 1877-78 to 
rare 1876-77, and imports from £149 in 1874-75 to £1119 in 

877-73. 

Foli-Kalya’‘n, an alienated village in Salsette, two miles west 
of Kurla, has a Christian population of about 1750 souls and a 
church built by the Portnguese and dedicated to Our Lady of Egypt. 
It measures ninety-one feet long by forty wide and twenty-nine 
high, is in good repair, and has a Sanctuary and three altars different 
from those of other churches. The priest has a house and is paid 


-by the British Government £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a month. There are ~ 


two schools founded and endowed by Mr. Wadia, the owner of the 

village, one Anglo-Portuguese with forty and the other Portuguese 

with twelve pupils, 

Shahar, an affiliated chapel of Our Lady of Health, which was built. 

in 1846 by the Rev. Mathews Salvador Rodrigues, and measures 

forty-five feet long by twenty broad and seventeen high, 
The Kondivti or Maha‘kal* Caves form two rows, one of fifteen 


sqott® details are, Exports, 1874-75 £6738, 1875-76 £8958, 1876.77 £10,951, 1ST778 
£6212, 1878-79 £6798; Imports, IST4.75 P14b levee lee ae, eee: USTT-718 
ate 1878.79 £o4n (ni » S74-75 £149, 1875-76 £169, 1876-77 £257, 1877-78 
* Mahakal, or the great destroyer is one of the formeof Shir. This’ ih. 
chit core tra ram the Brihmans telling the people that the velie ahrige tates 
Soc gr Ms the south-west line) Wasa great ling, just as they destroyed the 





the Panties Buddhists by spreading the story that their caves were the work of 


part was washed away, . 


water was plentiful — 


The Koli-Kalydén church has, in the village of — 
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caves on the south-east face and one of four caves on the north-west 
_ face, of a low flat-topped range of trap breccia, about four miles 
north-east of the Andheri station on the Baroda railway. The 
caves are Buddhist, probably between the second and sixth 
centuries. They are small, many of them little more than cells, and 
much ruined from the flawed and crumbling nature of the rock. 
From Andheri, the excellent Kurla high road leads east through 
rice lands and mango orchards, with wooded rocky knolls, two 
miles to Mulgaon, or about four miles round by Marol. The easiest 
way to see the Kondivti caves is to go and come by Marol, a large 
village about a mile from the south face of the hill, The pleasantest 
route is to leave the high road at Mulgaon, and, by a good cross- 
country tract, to wind about two miles through waving uplands, 
py wooded with mangoes and brab palms, round to the north 
ace of the hill, see the north line of caves and the burial mounds, 
see the south line, pass south through the lands of Vibirgaon about 
a mile and « half to Marol, and, from Marol, go back to Andheri by 
the high road. This round gives a total distance of about nine miles. 
On the east bank of the Mulgaon pond are the rains of an 
eleventh or twelfth century Brahman temple, an underground 
Baddhist water cistern (4.p.100-500), and some old bricks probably 
Buddhist.' From the north, among the waving uplands, the 
 Kondivti caves are hard to find, as the hull rises only a few feet above 
the general level and as the caves are in a hollow hidden by trees ~ 
“and broshwood. About fifty paces north of the caves, in a small 
mound of smooth black trap, is an underground water-cistern with 
' two openings, about three feet four inches square and four feet apart. ~ 
- About fifty paces south of this cistern isthe north row of caves. 
They face the north-west and command a wide view, across a sea 
of brab palms and a rich belt of rice land and mango groves, to the 
month of the Bassein creek. In this row are four small caves 
probably from the fourth to the fifth century. Beginning from the 
east, Cave L., a dwellmg cave, has a veranda (13° 7" i no xo 4" 
broad) with two square pillars and two pilasters, a cistern in the 
left corner, and a stone bench in a recess on the right.? The 
veranda opens into a plain hall (8° 10" x 15/10"), with a bench on 
the right wall, and cells (about 6’ 9" = 6'6" high) on the left and 
back walls. Cave II. has two doors and two windows in the front 
wall. It ts about fifteen feet square and six feet high, without 
carving or pillars, and, except that it has no stone bench round it, 
looks like a dining hall. A door in the east wall opens on Cave 
Ill, Cave ITI. is very like a Kanheri cave. It enters from o 
courtyard (15° 10° x 15°) with a stone bench and cistern on the 
right. From the court four easy steps lead to a veranda, with a 
low front wall, carved in the Buddhist rail tern, divided in the 
centre by-a doorway, and with two eight-sided pillars.” The 
veranda (17'x 9") has a stone bench at each end. The hall, which 
is entered by a plain door, measures nearly fourteen feet square b 
about eight feet high. In the side walls are cells, and, in the back 











' Details are given under Mulgaon, —_* Left and right are visitor's left and right, 
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wall, is a door, with side pilasters surrounded by a belt of tracery, 
cut in a rough check pattern! The door of ns on a shrine — 
(8° 3° x 7’ 2”), which has an altar in the back wall with a hole and 
sockets to support an image, On a narrow front of rock, between 
Caves IIT. iad TY. a relic shrine or daghoba is carved. Cave LV., 
a dwelling cave, has a long veranda (31'x 6), with ten round- 
capitalled pillars, and a cistern at the pent end. The hall is plain 
abont fifteen feet square. It has two si e recesses, and, in the back 
wall, a niche, about six inches deep and two feet peste gine) for 
a relic shrine. The low walls, against the right side of the cave, are 
modern, the remains of a liquor still. These four caves are all 
much of the same age, probably the fourth and fifth centuries, later 
than the Chapel Cave x. of the south row), which was probably the 
origin of the monastery. About fifty yards in front of the north 
row are under-ground cisterns, with four openings, each about one 
foot ten inches square. In the wooded hollow, boat thirty yards 
further to the west, are three or four broken tomb-stones, apparently 
originally hee below and rounded above and from two to four 
feet high. To the south, about thirty feet above these broken tomb- 
stones, is the bare flat hill-top, about fifty yards broad most of its 
rounded sheet of trap. About ten feet above the north caves, the 
rock has been hollowed, two or three feet, into a shallow bathing 
nd, which is now dry. About ten yards further south, hidden in 
 Seeeeegllen lies a broken pillar about four feet long and three feet 
square at the base, rising mto a round broken-topped shaft. This 
is probably the tomb-stone that stood on the top of the mound 
about fifty yards to the south. This burial mound, or stupa, has 
been a round dome of brick and dressed stone about twenty-seven 
feet across the base. The centre has been opened and rifled, and 
bricks and dressed stones are strewn about, A yard or two to the 
eh wiper: is 4 smaller aia mound about nine feet across the base. 
o the north-east is a rock-cut passage, perhaps a uarry. Close by, 
the surface of the rock is roughly aeiaed into two stone seats, one 
a few feet above the other. The u per seat was probably for the 
teacher and the lower seat for his Seciples. The seats have a fine 
view both to the north and to the south. Close at hand are the 
bare top and ape slopes of the hill, with sheets of trap and 
stretches of bleached grass broken by clamps of prickly-pear, a few 
stunted withered teak trees, some old deep-green rajans, little 
breaks of brashwood, and a sprinkling of tall black pillar-like brab 
stems. North the view falls c ntly, across a sea of green brab i 
to the rich belt of rice-ground and mango gardens from which rise 
the withered rounded forms of the Andheri and Ozara hills. To the 
south, beyond the hill slopes, brown with grass with many brab 
oie and some stunted teak, in a wooded rice country, are the 
nake or Sarpdla lake, the smaller Barbéi pond, and the large 
Church Pond or Devalicha Taliv with the ruins of a great 
Portuguese church. About half a mile to the south-west is the 


" This pattern is still used in Kéthidwdr, where it is known as the Boyharidli re 
: » where mas the Beyharidli ref 
or the Burlihist (1) house-pattern, Pandit Bhagvanlal, 
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village of Kondivti. Beyond Kondivti, rice-fields and a wooded Chapter . xINy 
rolling country stretch to the bare rounded back of Trombay. On piaces of Interest. 


the south-east rise the withered slopes of Chandavli, with a 


sprinkling of brab trees, and, to the north-east, the bolder Vehdr "°™""™ 


hills and a long stretch of the Vehdr lake. 


A few yards south of the teacher’s seat is an underground water | 


cistern, and, a little on one side, are holes in the rock for plan 

the pillars of a canopy. To the west of the big burial mound, eight 
or nine steep rock-cut steps, some of them broken, lead down the 
south face of the hill to the south row of caves. In a level space, 
in front of the steps, is a heap of dressed stones apparently the 
ruins of a Buddhist temple, which has been about twelve feet 
square. The middle has been opened probably in search of 
treasure. About twenty yards behind the temple, in a low searp, 
hidden with fallen rock and brushwood, is the south line. of 
fifteen caves, all of them small and making little show, and most 
of them in bad repair. The caves are numbered from west to 
east. In the west end, the mouth of Cave L. is filled with earth 
to within two feet of its roof. The veranda has had two plain 
square pies and two pilasters. Cave II. has a front veranda wall, 
about four feet high, whose face is carved in the Buddhist rail 
pattern. From the wall rise four plain square pillars seven feet 
high, the middle pair about six and the side pairs about three 
feet apart. Below the veranda floor (about 74°x22)') is a water 
cistern with four openings (3’ 6” x 3’) formerly covered with slabs, 
On the right the wall has fallen, and, on the left, is an opening into 
Cave I., which is a small plain room (9 9° x8’ 6” and 7’ high) with 
a good deal of earth on the floor and a recess in the north wall. In 
the middle of the back wall of the veranda of Cave II. is a door 
with five-sided pilasters, and, outside of gael garects a belt of 
checked prion cut some inches into the wall. Inside is a plain 
pillarless chapel (23'8"x15'x 10’), with an altar for-an image in 
the back wail. The side walls of the hall are full of socket holes 
for wooden pegs, which seem to have held a rich wooden wainscot.! 
On the left wall are two hollows, apparently the beginning of a 
cell which was stopped by a flaw in the rock, The cave is probably 
of the fifth or sixth century. Cave III, is a monks’ dwelling. Like 
Cave I. it is nearly filled with earth. Cave IV. is a chapel. On the 
right wall of the entrance court, outside of the veranda, is a roughly 
carved seven-hooded cobra, about four feet and a half long and one 
foot nine inches across the hood. Close beyond the cobra is a 
water cistern. The cobra is perhaps connected with the Sarpdla or 
Snake pond at the foot of the hill. The outer wall of the 
veranda had four eight-sided pillars without capitals. The veranda 
(about 36°94’) opens on the left into Cave ILL The back wall of 
the veranda has two windows and two side doorways o ning on 
a hall or chapel thirty-five feet long and twenty-five L . At the 
sides are aisles (19° x 7'6") with two pillars in front and three plain 





' These holes about three inches square and three inches deep seem to be favourite 


sleeping berths for snakes. Visitors would do well to avoid going too near the walls, 
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cells (about 7° x 7’x 7’) behind. In the back wall of the hall is a 
shrine with a central and two side doors, the central door opening 
on an unfinished chapel (12'x 6’). This is older than Cave IL, and 
rhaps belongs to the third or fourth century. Cave V. is a small 
welling with a veranda and an inner cell. Cave VI has a veranda 
about four feet broad, with, at the left end, a small cell with two 
stone benches and inside a second cell with one bench. At the 
back of the veranda wall is a rough chamber, aud there is another 
chamber at the right end of the wall. Cave VII. has a veranda four 
feet broad opening on a hall (12’ x 12’) with side cells and a shrine 
in the back ‘walk The walls are much broken. Cave VITTL. is 
entered from VIL.; it is small and broken. Cave IX. is a chapel, the 
most interesting, and probably the oldest, in the Stone A ruined 
veranda about four feet broad leads into a hall twenty-five feet long, 
seventeen and a half feet broad, and nine feet high. In the mght 
wall are some carved figures. The back wall is cut into a round 
tower-like shrine, with a central door (3 9" x7 8° high) and two 
side stone-latticed windows (5° 3" x2° 5"). This shrine fills the 
whole of the back wall, from which it bulges about five feet, 
forming a semicircle about twenty feet from end to end; and, 
about 7’ 8" from the ground, with a round eave about a foot deep. 
Inside, this round hut-like shrine measures about thirteen feet 
across and rises in a dome about fourteen and a half feet high. In 
the centre stands a whitewashed rock ages or relic shrine, 
about twenty-three feet round the base, ending in a cone about 
eight feet high. Abont four feet from the floor isa belt, about 
six inches broad, carved in the Buddhist rail pattern, and, on the 
top, are four holes for an umbrella’ Round the relic shrine is a 
K about three feet broad. About the middle of its top, a 
flaw in the rock has split the relic shrine into two, the cleft passing 
right to the floor. the outside wall of the rounded hut-like 
shrine, above the east or right lattice window, is a Pali inscription 
of.two lines, each line two feet nine inches long. The letters are of 


. about the third century, very closely like those of the Rudra Dima 


inscription at Girndr in south Kathiiwar. It rans, ‘ Gift of a Vihar, 
with his brother, by Pittimba a Brahman of the Gotamas gotra, an 
inhabitant of Pacht Kama,’! This rounded hat or shrine is very 
like one of Asoka’s (8.c. 250) round huts at Barabar hill near Gaya. 
It is not found in any other cave in Western India, and, as far as 
is known, occurs in only two other caves the Lomas Rishi and the 
Suddima caves at Barabar in Behar, about sixteen miles north of 
Gaya. The sculptures on the east wall are later than the rest of 
the cave; they probably belong to the sixth century. Of the wall — 
sculptures the one next the rounded tower is a seated Bnddha, 
teaching, with two attendants one on either side. His lotus seat 
is upheld by a five-hooded Naga figure, with, on each side, a 
Naga woman with one hood, and beyond hera man. Arhafs or saints 


' The Pali runs: Pachibomdye vithavasa Bolkmhonase Gotamasa-gotasn Pitulasa 
een ee Pitulaaga deyadharmo vihdroh schirdtrilaaya, Pachikama is 
perhaps Pachmarhi, the well known Central Province health-hill, Pandit Bhagvinlal. 
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float in the air over Buddha’s head. Above is a row of six teaching 
Buddhas in small panels. To the right is a headless standing 
figure, perhaps Avalokiteshvar, as he seems to have -held a lotus 
flower over his left shoulder, and as there is a seated Buddha above.! 
The small worshipping figure below, on the left, is perhapa the 
person who presented the sculpture” Cave X. a little to the east 
13a monks’ dwelling. It is plain and ruined. The only carving is 
a rough yvandyke belt at the top of the east wall. Cave XIisa 
small broken veranda with two plain pillara and an inner and outer 
chamber for monks, To the cast is a passage cut in the rock. 
Cave XIT. is rumed and confused. The outer wall of the veranda 
has, at the top, a belt of carving in the Buddhist rail pattern. 
The veranda is about twenty-five feet long and seems to have had 
an image at the left end. ‘The body of the cave is open to the east. 
It was originally cut off by a wall. In the back were three cells, 
but the partitions are gone. To the left isa chamber. Cave XIII. 
was once separated from XII by a wall which has fallen, In front 
is a courtyard, from which five steps lead toa veranda. On the 
right is a cistern. There is an outer and an inner veranda. The 
outer veranda (19° 7” x15) has a bench in a recess at the right end. 






The outer wall of the inner veranda (21’x 10") has two pillars . 


and two pilasters with rounded cushion-like capitals. Ruined steps 
lead about three feet up into the inner veranda. The outer wall of 
the hall has a central and two side doors. The hall (29 x 28" 8”) 
has three cells opening from eachother. The back wall has a central 
shrine and two side cells. In the centre of the hallis a square space 
about 15’ 6" with four large eight-sided corner pillars with rounded 
capitals. The shrine door, at the centre of the back wall, has side 
pilasters and a deep-eut belt of check carving. The shrine measures 
eleven feet long by eleven broad and ten high. At the back ia an 
altar which once had an image fastened to the wall by sockets. 
The side cells are about seven feet square. Cave XIV. is a small 
cell, Cave XV. is blocked by a large fallenrock. Ithad a veranda 
with two pillars and an inner and outer chamber, The door of the 
outer chamber has side pillars and a belt of check carving. An 
underground cistern beyond Cave XV., and another to the left of 





' Avalokiteshvar (the manifest or ‘ the pitiful lord’) one of the Bodhisattvas or 
would-be Buddhas, often mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims Fah Hian (415)and Hiwen 
Thaang (G42) as the protector of the world and the lover and saviour of men, is 
invoked in all cases of danger and distress. He ia the aame aa Padmapéni (the lotus- 
bearer) of Nequilese myt wology, and if also known by the names of Kamali, 
Padmahasta, Padmikara, Kamalapdini, Kamalahasta, Kamalikara, Aryavalokiteshvar, 

rydvalokeshvar, and Lokandth, To the Chinese he is known as. K wan-tsen-taai, 
“naga ba and ‘the Cireat Pitiful Kwanyin'. His worship had an early origi 
in India, He is shown in Indian sculptores holding a lotus stalk in one hand, with 
an opening bud, and generally with a rosary or jewel in the other hand. His 
pre er hair falls in ringlets on hia shoulders, On his forehead ia a small figure of 
his spiritual father and master, Amitdbha Buddha, the lord of Sukhavati or the Western 
Happy Land, who ia the fourth Dhydni or divine Buddha, corresponding to Gautama 
among the haman or Mdnnshi Buddhas. Burgess’ Arch. Sur, Rep. Th 75-76. For 
Avaloidteshvai's litany, see Bom. Gaz, XIL 531.J,R.A.5. (New Series), IL 411-413. 

* Cave TX. is locally known as Anasicha Aomora or the granary, because of the 
‘bane 4 nme Sys hot intheback. From the figures onthe wall it is called the school, 
the Bodhisattva being thought to be the master and the scated Buildhas the boys. 
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the path down tho hill complete the remains of the Kondivti monas- 
tery. From the foot of the hill, a rough country track leads south, 
about half a mile, across wooded rice fields, to the Church Lake or 
Devalicha Taliv in Vihirgaon village. The north bank of the lake 
has a clear view of Kondivti hill, rising from the wooded rice lands, 
with Opie sides of withered grass and patches of rock with a 
sprinkling of brab palms and mangoes, to a flat crest thinly fringed 
by trees. Close to the top, rans the narrow black belt of rock which 
has been hollowed into caves.. On the south side the hill falls about 
100 feet to the plain. On the north bank of the Church Lake many 
huge Adansonia or baobab trees cluster round the ruins of a Portuguese 
mansion. On the south bank isa large and very high peaked roofless 
Portuguese church with several carved twelfth-century Brihmanic 
stones. On the east bank isthe site of an old Brahman temple and 
remains, which show that the lake was once surrounded with flighta 
dressed-stone steps. On the north are three ponds and lakes with 
Old stones," 


Along a rough road, about half a mile south, is Marol a large rich 


vee with an old Inke and some Brahmanio stones near the 
north-east corner. About a quarter of a mile to the east are two 


 largé. underground cisterns probably Buddhist? From Marol. a 


roughish track leads to the high road which is in such good order 
that bullocks do the three miles to Andheri in little more than half 
an hour. 


Eonda‘ne, about four miles south-east of the Karjat station, on 
the south-eastern branch of the Peninsula railway and at the base of 
Rajméchi hill, has a group of early Buddhist caves (n.0. 250-a.p, 100). 
These caves were first brought to notice, about thirty yeara ago, by 
the late Vishnu Shastri, and soon after visited by Mr. Law, then 
Collector of Théna.? They are in the face of a steep scarp hidden 
by thick forest. During much of the year water trickles over the 
face of the rock and has greatly damaged the caves, 

The caves face uorth-west. ‘The first to the south-west is a la 





temple, or chaitya, 664 feet from the line of the front pillars ty the 


back of the apse, twenty-six feat eight inches wide, and twenty- 
eight feet five inches igh to the crown of the arch. The nave is 
forty-nine feet by fourteen feet eight inches, and the relic shrine 94 
feet in diameter, with a capital of 

being, as at Bhaja, double the ordinary height, and representing 
two coffers, one above the other, carved on the sides with the 
Buddhist rail pattern. The fillets that covered this are decayed, as 
are also the whole of the lower part of the relic shrine, of the thirty 
octagonal pillars that surrounded the nave, and of one of the 
trregular pillars in front. The space between the front pillars 
Seems once to have been filled by a wooden wall. There sre remains 





. are given under hf a sate i * Details are given under Marol. 

* Dr. J. Wi ~ ‘s Memoir in Jour, Bom. Br. ai y. As. Soc. vol, IIT. pt +P 46. 
They have also been fully described 4 Mr, W. F. ir, CS. Ind. Ant. V. 09, 
a hal orogpel gain Bargess' Cave Temples of India, 290-399 from which the cietails 


more than usual height, the neck 
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of seven pillars on the left of the cave, and of six on the south, all 

) with an inward rake « proof of the early date of the work.! The 

‘pillars behind the relic shrine, and six near the front, on the right 

side have disappeared. On the upper portion of one column, on the 

8 left, is a device something like a rudely canopied relic shrine. The 

arched roof has had wooden rafters os at Karle, but they are gone, 

and the only remains of the woodwork is a portion of the latticed 

screen in the front arch. The front bears a strong likeness to the 

front of one of the caves at Bhaja. On the left side, in relief, is 

it of the head of a human figure about twice the size of life, The 

| featores are destroyed, but the head-dress is most carefully finished. 

__} Over the left shoulder is one line of Mauryan characters, of perhaps 

/ the second century s¢., which has been translated ‘Made by 
Balaka, the pupil of Kanha (Krishna),’ 

| Over the head of the figure, at the level of the spring of tl a 

front arch, is a broad outstanding belt of sculpture. The lower 

| portion of this belt is carved with the rail pattern; the central 

portion is divided into seven compartments, three of them filled with 

a lattice pattern, and four with human figures, a man in the first, a 

man and woman in the third and fifth, and a man with a bow 

and two women in the seventh. Over these compartments is a 

| band with the representations of the ends of tie~-beama or bars passing 

| through it, and then four fillets, each standing out over the one 





) below, and the upper half of the last serrated. The corresponding 
| belt of carving on the right side of the front is much damaged by 
| the falling of the rock at the end next the arch. 
|  Alittle to the north-east is Cave II., o monastery or vihdra, whose 
| veranda front, except the left end, is totally destroyed. This 
| veranda was five feet eight inches wide and eighteen feet long, with 
|| Give octagcnal pillars and two pilasters. In the end of this veranda 
is a raised recess, and under a horse-shoe arch is a small relic shrine 
in half relief, apparently the only object of worship. Inside, the 
| hall is twenty-three feet wide by twenty-nine deep and eight feet 
_ three inches high, with fifteen mllara arranged about three feet 
apart and 3h feet from the side and back walls, but none across 
; ee Honk. Ihe upper portions of these pillars are square, but about 
| 14 féet from the top they are octagonal; the bases which were 
probably square have also gone. In imitation of a built hall the 
| roof is eanallal with beams, nineteen inches deep by eight thick 
and 34 feet apart, which ron through the heads of the pillars, the 
| spaces between the beams being divided by false rafters, five inches 
/ broad by two deep. Though most of the front wall is broken, there 
are three wide doors into the hall, and on each side six cells, eighteen 
in all, each with a monk’s bed and the first on each side with two 
| beds. Over the doors of foarteen of these cells are carved horse- 
|. shoe arches, joined by a string course which stands ont six or seven 
| inches and is ornamented with the rail pattern. Cave ILI. is a plain 
| monastery six yards square with nine much ruined cells. It probably 
® had three doors. Cave IV. isa row of nine cells at the back of 
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what now looks like a natural hollow under the cliff. Beyond them 
isa cistern, now filled with mud, then two cella under a deep ledge 
of overhanging rock, and, lastly, a small cistern. 

Eopra‘d village, ten miles north of Bassem, has a Christian 
church dedicated to the Espirito Sancto or Holy Ghost with a 
congregation of 2415. It is sixty feet long by twenty-two broad 
and twenty-seven high, and has a house for the vicar who has a 
monthly n Patase of £1 99. (Rs. 14-8) from the British Government, 
There is a violin-player but no parish school. An inscribed stone 
(3° 5" x 1 2" x 7") of 5. 1386, a. 868 (a.n, 1464) lies (April 1882) near 
the house of the headman of Koprid a Samvedi Brahman. The 
inscription is in Devanagari letters. It mentions Musalmén names, 


and the names of Mahim, Thana, Koprid, and Bimbstan probably 


Bhimbdi or Bhiwndy. ees: 

Kotaligad Fort, about 160 yards long by sixty wide, is in Peth 
village fourteen miles north-east of Karjat and twelve east of Neral. 
The village of Peth stands on a high but not extensive tableland, 
a projecting tongue of the Sahyddris, out of which rises a towermg 
rock in shape like Funnel Hill. The fort is built on the top of this 
fonnel. The ascent to the tableland is exceedingly steep, and, in 
many places, exposed to fire from the fort guns. The upper fort 
guards the Kaulacha and Nakinda passes, and commands a view of 
the Kulambi pass, though too far off to defend it. It is so difficult 
of access that a few men could hold it against any force. Below 


the rock is a small redoubt, a gateway, and some works in poor 


repair. There are one or two water cisterns. 

In November 1517 the fort was taken for the Peshwa by a chief 
named Bapurdo Lambia. But a month later (December 30) it was 
retaken by Captain Brooks without loss.’ In 1862 it was in good 


order and had available supplies of food and water. According to 


the latest information (Nov. 1880) there are three walls and gateways 
to the fort, and a steep staircase cut out of the rock and in places 
tunnelled through it. ° Near the top is an old cave with fine pillars 
like those at Pulu Sondle. Some old guns about five feet long, and a 
fine bronze mortar and iron cannon balls lie about the lower fort, 

Kudus, a village of 337 people about nine miles south of Vida, 
has a yearly fair at the tomb of a Musalmén saint in April-May, 
from the seventh of the bright half to the fourteenth of the dark 
half of Chaitra. The fair is attended by between three and four 
thousand people from the Vada, Mahim, and Bhiwndi sub-divisions, 
and several thousand rupees worth of grain, cloth, fish, copper pots, 


pepper, vegetables, and sweetmeats are sold. The shrine has a grant. 


of 68,3, acres of land ; the manager is chosen by Government. 








Kurla in Salsette, a station on the Peninsula railway ten miles | 
north-east of Bombay, is with six other villages, Mohili, Kolikalydn, — 
Marol, Shahar, Asalpe, and Parjapur, the property of Mr. Ardeshir — 


Hormasji Wadia, a Parsi merchant of Bombay, who pays for them 


a yearly quit-rent of £358 (Rs. 3587). The villages were originally 


1 Asiatic Journal, VI. 6 ; Neirne’s Konkan, 113, 
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given, in 1808, to Mr. Hormasji Bamanji Wadia in exchange for a Chapter XIV. 
plete of land near the Apollo pier gate in Bombay. The difference Places of Interest. 

§ between the value of the villages and of the ground in Bombay, £864 Keacs ee 
| (Rs. 8640), was at first paid yearly toGovernment. It was redeomed Fes 
and the estate conveyed in fee simple in 1940-41. Kurla has two 
¥ cotton mills, one of them, the Dharamsi Punjabhai being the largest 
cotton spinning and weaving mill in the Presiden: y, with 92,004 
spindles and 1280 looms and a capital of £600,000 (Rs. 60,00,000). 
Tt employs about 3550 workmen and pays in wages about £40,000 
 § (Rs. 4,00,000) a year. The other is the Kurla Spinning and 
| Weaving Mill with a capital of £130,000 (Rs. 13,00,000). The 
village has a population of, 9715, abont half of them mill-hands, the 
} rest chiefly fishers, husbandmen, and salt-makers. The Christians, 
§ who number about 1500, have a church of the Holy Cross, built ; 
aE Portuguese rule and rebuilt in 1848. It measures 125 feet Ss 
long, forty-seven broad, and forty-five high. It 1s ays order and P= 
has a vicarage attached, with a vicar who has a monthly Government 
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allowance of £1 (Rs. 10). Attached to the church is a school, with 2 
an average attendance of thirty-three boys who are taught reading, Pore 
writing, arithmetic, Christian doctrine, and music. The master — 
prays fhe violin in church, The owner of the village, Mr. Ardeshir a 
ormasyji Wadia, contributes 12s. (Rs. 6) a month to the expense of rf 


the school, Onasmall hill, about ten minutes’ walk from the church, 
is a cross believed to have miraculous power. The municipality, which 

| was started in 1878, had, in 1880-81, an income of £325 (Rs. 3248) ” 
from house, mill, and lime kiln taxes, representing a taxation of 8d. — 
(5 annas 4 pies) ahead. The expenditure during the same year was : 
£213 (Re. 2135), of which £126 (Rs. 1257) went in scavenging. The 


|) station trafic returns show an increase in passengers from 162,268 a 
|} in 1872 to 336,898 in 1880, and in goods from 594 to 8973 tons. es 
| The Mithib4i Hormasji Wadia Dispensary was built by Mr. 3 
Bamanji Hormasji Wadia in 1855, and endowed by him with £1200 a 

-§ (Rs.12,000), Itis in charge of an assistant surgeon, and, in 1880-91, | a 
had an attendance of 7367 out-patients. The salt pans cover , 


an area of about 66 acres and yield a yearly revenue of £3418 
§ (Rs. 34,180). There is also a considerable manufactgre of shell 
lime. Kurla is connected with Sion on Bombay island by the Sion 
®@ causeway, which bears the-following inscription: ‘This causeway 
was begun in May 1798 and was finished in January 1805, during the 
administration of the Honourable Jonathan Duncan Esquire. It 
@ cost £5037 (Rs. 50,374), It was doubled in width, and other im- : 
Zaharias added, in 1826, under the government of the Honourable - * 
| Mountstuart Elphinstone, at a further cost of £4000 (Rs. 40,000). 
The Semery was originally constructed under the superintendence 
xf Captain William Brooks of the Engineers, and the additions and 
improvements made in 1826 under that of Captain William Tate of 
ie same corps.” 
DP) Karla was a place of some consequence under the Portuguese, and, 
Saiter their overthrow by the Mardthés (1740), became the seat of 
e native Vicar General of Salsette. ; #: 
)Lona‘d is an alienated village, about four miles north of Kalyan, Lowan, 
ind six miles south-east of Bhiwndi. The village lies about half a 
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mile north of the Ulhas river, in a bare rice ee ee : 


st uplands. Some of the fields are hedged with prickly pear, an 


level of the rice grounds is broken by a few groups of mangoes and 
tall single brab palms. To the north stretch low rolling bare hills 
with the great cleft head of Mabuli towering behind. To the 


south, the winding line of the Kalyan creek, is marked by rows of 
brab palms, and beyond are low rounded hills, and, in the distance ~ 


the jagged crest of Malanggad, the long even-topped crags of Tavli, 
and tn Ee left the single peak of Chanderi. A group of Buddhist 
caves of the sixth or seventh century ina glen about a mile north of 
the village, a group of sculpture perhaps of the tenth century in a 
shed shout bales mile to the south of the village, a ruined Shaiy 
temple of the eleventh or twelfth century in the heart of the village, 
the mention of another temple in a beautifully cut land-grant stone 
dated ap. 1239 (8. 1161), in a field close to the group of sculpture, 
and the sites of several other temples and old buildings, show that 


Londd was a place of religious interest from the seventh to the 
_ thirteenth century. 


From Bhiwndi, after seeing the old mosque and tombs and the 
traces of earlier Hindn buildings at Sonsvli,’ a rough country track 
leads about three miles east to Chaudhdrpdda, a hamlet about half 
a mile south of Lonid. On the way, about a mile to the west, in 
Londéd limits, is a sun and moon grant-stone much worn with the 
date a.p. 1184 (5.1106). At Chaudharpdéda, under a small badly 
repaired tile roof, on a plinth about three feet high, are a finel 
carved fing and a well-cut and well-preserved group (2' 7" x2’ 2) 
of a four-armed Mahddev with Parvati on his left knee. | 
Mahddev's BEpOr right hand is a trident, and in his lower right hand, 
® citron; in his upper left hand a snake and in his under left 
hand a lotus, Pirvati’s hair is gathered in a big knot at the back 


ional 


of her neck. She has large earrings, well-carved bracelets and — 


necklace, and the ends of her robe are clearly shown. The work is 
robably of about the tenth century, About 100 yards to the east, 


ying on the ground, is an inscribed slab of trap 6 2"x« 1’ 5" x 10", ; 


At the top are the sun and moon with an urn-shaped water pot 
between them ; below is a clear cut writing of twenty-three lines in 
Devanagari character and Sanskrit language; below the writing is 


the usual-ass-curse. The writing begins with an invocation to - 


Sumpeshvar? Mahédev and records a grant by Apardrka’s son 
Keshidev in Shak 1161-(a.n, 1239) on Monday, Magh Vadya 14th, 
1.¢, Mahashirratri or the great night of Shiv (January-February). 
The grant is described-as having been made in front of the image of 
the god (Sumpeshvar). It presents a village named Brahmapuri to 
the poet Soman ‘devoted to the worship of Shompeshvar’ The 
names of four ling ministrants or batukas are given, Somndyak, 
Ramudyak, Govindndyak, and Néontiyak, and a grant to them is’ 
recorded of Méjaspalli (?) in Bapgram, evidently the modern Babgaon 
about half a mile to the south of Chandharpada, 


' Details are given under Sonavli, 
*In another place the name is given as Shom poh war, 
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The temple of Sompeshvar referred to in this grant seems to have Chapter XIV. a. 


stood on a mound about fifty yards north of where the grant-stoneis Places of Interest. 


lying. The ground is full of old bricks and large dressed stones, 
wes close to this that the above-mentioned Mahidev and Pérvati 
group was found. At two other places one about sixty yards to the 
north, the other about 100 yards to the west of this mound, are 
traces of old bricks and raised plots the sites of old buildings. 

‘In the village of Lond, about a quarter of a mile to the north, is 
a ruined temple of Rameshvar, built of well-dressed slabs of trap 
fitted without mortar and with cross-corner domes in the mosig 
or Hemddpanti style, perhaps about the eleventh century. The 
temple was entered from the east; the shrine was in the west, 
and, in front of the shrine, was a hall with a central dome, and 
apparently two side shrines to the north and south. There is no 
trace of the entrance porch, and the roof of the hall has fallen and 
been carried away, leaving only small sections of the outer rim of 
the dome. There are remains of the side shrines, and, in the west, 
the walls of the vestibule or passage to the shrine. On the passage 
walls, about eight feet from the ground, are two belts o figure 
sculptures each about a foot broad. Some of the groups of sculpture 
are indecent. The roof of the passage in front of the heise remains, 
and in the ceiling is a finely carved lotus stone. A door, seven feet 
4 three and a half, leads to the shrine, which is below the level 
of the ground and is reached by four steps, The shrine measures 
abont nine and a half feet square and has walls of plain dressed stone. 
On the north-wall, about five feet from the ground, is a stone shelf for 
worship-vessels, and, about five feet higher, groups of little pilasters, 
standing out from the wall, support the outer rim of a dome which 
rises in three tiers to a finely carved lotus-flower key-stone. The 
object of worship is a made jing; the ministrant is the headman of 
the village an Agri by caste; the offerings are flowers. The shrine 
the ruined Ambarnath shrine which it closely resembles, Both have 
the channel, some feet up the wall, through which water is poured 
to deluge the god in seasons of short rainfall. Tho carving is 





_ probably about the eleventh century. The temple is much smaller 


and more ruined than the Ambarndth temple, and does not seem to 
have been nearly so richly carved. 

About’ a mile north of the village, in the east face of a small glen, 
is a Buddhist chapel or Chaitya cave, and two or three unfinished 
cells. From a narrow belt of rice land that rans up the glen, the hill 
sides rise covered with grass and rows of black tra boulders, with 
a sprinkling of thorn bushes, and, near the glen head, some teak 
coppice. A steep rough footpath leads to the chapel about 200 feat 
ap the east side of the glen. The chapel consists of a double veranda 
and a hall, and an unfinished shrine, The eaves and roof of the outer 
veranda have fallen. It measures sixty-three feet long by nine broad 


‘With a few additions the account of the Londd cave is from Mr, W. F. Sin lsir's 
description in the Indian Antiquary, IV. 6& The sculpture readings are by 
Mr. Bhagvanlal Indraji. : 
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_ Chapter XIV. and nine high. At the left end of the veranda is an underground 
Places of Interest. cistern of good water, and, in a recess at the right end, is a large 


| Wik group of figures, a king surrounded by attendants, the figures 
. cere | size tour fet high as they sit. The outer veranda is divided from 
' Tee the inner veranda by a row of three pillars and end pilasters. The 


pillars are square, three feet broad on each face, and six feet ten 
inches high. The capital of the pillar to the right is plain; the 
other pillars have rounded fluted capitals. In the face of the left 
end pilaster a modern Ganpati has been carved, and there is a 
modern fing in the veranda. Above the pillars, at the back of the 
veranda, runs a sculptured frieze of panels of hnman figures carved 
with skill and spirit, but about one-third defaced. The inner 
veranda measures about fifty feet by nine and nine feet high. The 
walls are plain. It a into the hall by a central and two side 
doors. The central door, which measures seven and a half feet by 
four and a half, has side mouldings and two pilasters. Below, at 
each side, are two stools or pedestals, like a basket or jar carried on 
some one’s head, hands rege a sides to keep the jar steady, | 
Over the door are the lightly-chiselled outlines of three tiny horse. — 
shoe arches. The left side door measures six feet ten inches high 
by three feet eight ches wide, and the right side door seven feet 
nine by three feet ten. They are peore than the central door but 
have small standing side figures. @ hall is about fifty feet long 
by eighteen broad, and ten or eleven high, “In the centre of the 
back wall is an unfinished shrine, It has two rough modern ima > 
smeared with redlead, Khandeshyari to the right and Mahishamarting 
or the buffalo-slayer to the left. The unfinished cells are a little up 
the hill to the left 
._ The chief interest in the cave is the sculptured group at the south 
= end of the outer veranda, and the carved scroll that runs along the 
= top of its inner face. The group in the south wall is a king and 
attendants. In the centre sits a beardless king, his right foot 
7 raised on the seat and his left foot hanging in the air and held 
a | by a woman who fondles or shampoes it. His right hand is broken, 
and his left hand rests near his left hip on a waistcloth of fine 





# 


.. muslin which hardly shows. In front is a spittoon. Behind the 
king, on the right, a woman holds a guitar in her left hand, and 
Mi the king’s sword in her right, the hilt close to her right ear. Behind 


this woman are men and women servants, one with a wash-pot 
another with flowers. Above the king stands a woman, with fee 
finger to her lip and a cymbal in her hand,’ and, beside her, are a 
manand a woman holding some article for the king’s toilet. To 
the king's left is a woman with a purse in one hand and a cup-closed 
water-pot in the other. In the extreme left, & man seems to 
touch her right earring. Below two men, perhaps ministers, with 
close-curled hair, sit talking together. In the right, two men sit 
talking, and above them is a woman. The group is well-carved 


| Laying the finger on the lip is a mark of respect. At Kalikat, in 1514, the prin 
stood in front of the Zamonin's throne, their swords withdrawn, and their left anda 
placed on their mouths out of respect. Stanley's Barbosa, 110. 
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but damaged. It probably belongs to the sixth or seventh century.! 
__The scroll or cornice on the back wall of the outer veranda ig - 
divided by plain upright bands into panels about a foot square. 
Beginning from the left or north one in the first panel is a man 
seated on a couch with a woman beside him. In the next are the 
broken figures of two men. In the third, from the left, come an 
elephant with two riders, a man rdnning in front, and a man behind 
with a sword. From the right two men come running. In the 
fourth panel are an elephant and a crowned chief, who seems to give 
something toa man with an umbrella, perhaps a hermit. sey Ace him 
are two or three hermit-like figures, one a woman. In the fifth panel 
a king lolls on a couch with one foot drawn up on the seat ; in front 
i8 a spittoon ; at the sides are two women, four seated men, and four 
women, one witha garland. In the sixth panel, a chief drives in a 
horse chariot, and a man of rank comes to meet him ; behind are 
some nen, one @ musician and one a dwarf. In the seventh panel 
is a (broken) chariot with two children, and figures bringing 
something which is broken. In the eighth panel, in the left, are a 





This group closely resembles several sixth century paintings in Cave I, at Ajanta, 
The Hinda king, with his bevy of concubines and serving women, is a favourite topic 
with early Musalman and can travellers, At the close of the thirteenth centu 
the Persian historian "Abd-ul-lah Wassaf (Elliot and Dowson, IT, 53) describes the 
rulir of Malabir when the day's duties were over, calling a thonsand beautiful 
courtezans to wait on him, some as chamberlaing, some as interpreters, and some as 
vol Seepage ah the pakvary ene) petted ore ned traveller Barbosa 
(Stanley's boda, 85) described ti xing of Naraingh or Vijayanagar, about thirty- 
Re ete north-west of Beliri, the rival of the aeaaliadis ahahen of Rijipur and 
Golkonda, as always waited on by women, who were of three classes, wives, concubines, 
and serving women, At the same time the Zamorin of Kalikat had always at court 


ade te to sweep his palaces and houses, This hb 
did for state, because fifty would hare Bea noagh to the place swept. The 
women came to sweep and clean twice a day, each with a broom and a brass dish 


holding cowdung wetted in water, After sweeping, the ameared the ground with a 
thin coating of cowdung which dried immediately, The women took turna of 
serving, mf when the king visited a temple, the women marched in front of him 
spilling cowdung aa they went, On certain occasions, he adds, the thousand women 
we a great feast to the king. They met at the king's house much adorned with 
lowsiry, gold belts, pearls, and man gold bracelets, rings with precious stones, ankle 
rings of gold on their legs, dremed rom the waist down in very rich silk stuffs or 
very fine cotton, Their feet were bare, and, from the waist upwards they were bare, 
anointed with sandal and perfu their hair wreathed with Mee ad their ears 
adorned with ptf of gold and precious stones. (Ditto 112, 113, 114), 
The bareness of the upper part of the women’s bodies in this and other early Hindu 
sculptures and paintings, is, perhaps, not an illustration of the ordinary women’s 
dress of the time, but part of the respect due to the king or to the god in whowe 
presence they are, Grose's [Voyage, I. 244 (1750- 1770)] pe of the Kinarese 
queen of Attinga, who ordered a woman's breasts to be out off, because she came 
before her with her breasts covered, is a curions instance of the law of deferential z 
ors The stripping and making bare, sometimes, went even further than the ma. 
waist. [bn Batuta 1340) found that in Africa all women had to go unelothed into > 
the presence of the Sultin of Melli, and Captain Speke (1560) found that at U da, : 
also in Africa, stark-naked full-grown women wore the valets, Other examples af 
less extreme forms of this law are given in Tylor's Early History of Mankind, 48-51, P: 
and Spencer's Ceremonial Institutions, 128-134. Traces of the law remain in the ' 
Scisntal baring of the feet, in the Hindu baring of the head and of the body down 
to the waist while performing religious ceremonies, including the ceremom eating, 
in the Spanish uncloaking, aud in the English unhatting. [t, perhaps, hes revived 
in the bare shoulders and arms of the full or evening dress of the higher classes of 
European women, Till the time of Charles IT, (1660), the law was obeyed by the 
kings and queens of England, who, on the coronation day, stripped to the waist to “ 
receive the holy anointing, 
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woman with a child and something in her hand, a man of rank, then. 
three men of rank with fine head-dresses; then a woman and two 
children ; then two men standing. In the ninth panel two men sit in 
the centre one with his hand on his chin, the other with his chm on 
his knees ; in the left are two broken standing figures. The next 

anels are lost, Above the right pillar the frieze can again be 

eciphered. In the first panel are broken figures in the left, perhaps 
musicians, then attendants, and, in the mght, a woman seated on a 


chair, with a servant behind with a fly-whisk, and another with a“ 


toilet-case, In the next a central figure, a man of rank perhaps the 
chief’s son or his minister, seems to be called by a mace or spear- 
bearer perhaps to go to the chief. Inthe next, the central figure of 
the last panel is seated before the chief; another man is seated in 
front. In the next isthe spearman, a woman with a child, and a chief 

on a couch: the rest head | 

surrounded by twelve women servants. Inthenext aman, either a 

chief or a monk, is seated in the centre: near hima man seems to 

be driven away ; people sit or stand about. In the last a king and 

queen are seated, the queen with a child in her hand; about are 

women servants and a dwarf. | 

The veranda faces nearly south-west. Like most Buddhist caves 
it has « fine view up and across the little glen, and, to the south, 
over the lake and wood of Londd, level rice lands with few trees and 
some ranges of low hills, across the Kalydin creek, to the dim 
picturesque crests of Malanggad, Tavli, and Chanderi. 

Madh, a village about a mile south of Khalapur, has a Ganpati 
temple to which the village is granted in iném. The temple was 
built during the Peshwas’ rule. Its roof is much out of repair for 
want of funds, as the village has been mortgaged to a Musalmiin. 
Close by the temple is a reservoir with stone steps to it. : 

Ma'ga than, about half a mile esst of the Borivli station on the 
Baroda pean G is the site of the deserted village of Magathan.' 
The village is held by a landlord or kAof, and bas been deserted for 
eight years. The sites of the houses may be seen ona rising ground. 
overgrown with brushwood, All the remains seem to be modern, 
the ruins of cement-built houses. The Tulsi river, which runs about. 
a mile to the north, is tidal to within a mile anda half of the village. 
At the foot of the mound, a little to the east, is a hole or quarry, 
apparently old. A little further, in a black round-topped mass of 
coarserotten breccia,are cut the Magathan or Poinsar Caves, including 
a chapel cave on the south anda monastery cave on the north. ‘To the 
north, in front of the monastery, is an open space surrounded by low 
rocks. ‘The whole roof of the monastery has fallen in. The inside 
of the monastery shows that there has been a central hall, about 
twenty-five feet square and eight feet high, and two aisles on the 
east and west, with two plain pillars and two ilasters, the aisle 
twenty-five feet long and six feet deep. In the back wall are 








‘In 1675 Fryer speaks of M , ait Ee ae a 
with churches, “New recharge asa town anil country seat, provided everywhere 
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In the nexta woman hes onacouch, | 
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earving is, ou the north pilaster of the east veranda, a mark like a 
crescent or a pair of sharp horns. Through the wall of the monastery 
a passage inadle ds into the chapel cave. The rock, which has worn into 
a rough surface like a pudding stone, has lost most of its carving. 
Enough remains to show that the work is late, perhaps of the sixth 
or seventh century. The image of Buddha can hardly be traced; it 
seems to have been seated, On the wall are the remains of some 
figures, one a seated Buddha. The pillars of the chapel veranda are 
cushion capitalled like those of Elephanta, probably older. To the 
south are other plain caves. To the east is a rock-cut cistern. Across 
the rice-fields, about 300 yards to the east, a flat surface of trap, 
about two feet above the level of the ground, has been hollowed 
into an underground cistern about forty yards into thirty, and ten feet 
deep. In the rock are two openings three feet five mches square. 
The rock between the two openings has fallen in. To the east the 
surface of the rock has been roughly hollowed into a trough. The 

age of Poinsar, after which the caves sre sometimes named, lies 
about half a mile to the south. 

On the west bank of a double pond, about 200 yards north of the 
cistern, are two old Musalmian tomb stones, rather finely carved with 
hanging chains. About 300 yards to the east, on a low mound covered 
with grass, karand bushes, and brab palms, are two Buddhist tomb- 
stones or daghobas. They are of dressed trap, about two feet 
three inches square at the foot, and rise, with moulding and flat 
bands, in a cone about three feet four long, about six feet round at 
the middle, and five near the top. On the top are traces of a broken 
Tee. To the west isa rough bush-covered mound of undressed stone, 
about three feet high, aa nineteen feet by thirteen at the base. 
The tomb-stone or cone seems to have stood at the centre of this 
mound. Several big roughly dressed stones lie about. A yard or 
two to the north, hidden in thorn bushes and partly buried in the 
ground, stands a second tomb-stone of the same style and size as the 
frat, The mound on which it stood seems to have been opened and 
searched. Some bricks are lying about. The age of the stone 
seems about the seventh or eighth century. 

About forty yards east is a small burial mound, about four feet 
round and one foot high. Two hundred yards to the south-east, at 
the edge of the rice land, lying on the grass, is a big slab of trap, 
seven feet one inch high and one foot six inches road: At the top 
it is carved into a big funereal urn, with heavy ears, tied with a 
pen eng bow of ribbon. Below are three belts of figures cut in the 
slab. The story begins with the lowest belt, the figure of a dead man. 
In the middle of the belt above is a woman, the widow of the man 
below, who, supported by another woman on the left, prepares to 
throw herself into the foneral fire. On tha right is a band of 
musicians. The belt above is in Shiv’s heaven or kailas, where the 
husband and wife meet. The carving probably belongs to the tenth 
century. About two hundred yards further, near a pond, is an old 
well where, in the hot weather, carved stones are said to be seen. 
On the bank is an old water trough hewn out of a block of trap. 
About a hundred yards east, near the west bank of the Dev ae 
stands a modern temple to the village gods. Inside of the temple, 
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: to the left of the village god, is a burial stone or daghoba, about one 
. foot five inches high and two feet ten inches round the middle, The 
Tee at the top has been broken and an oil cup set in its place, A 
bench of old dimaad stone ronsround the wall, and some old stones are 
built into the wall. These stones were taken from a slightly raised 
site, a few yar to the south, where lines of old stones and bricks 
still leave the outline of a Buddhist monastery, The outer walls were 
of stone and enclosed a apare about fifty feet square, apparently with 
a central hall and rows of side and end cells with brick partitions. 
the cells about eight feet by six. About ten yards in front of the 
village temple, is a stone finely carved with small umbrella-shaded 
daghobas. It probably belonged to a Buddhist temple of the sixth 
or seventh century. On the sonth bank of the Dey pond is a trap 
slab the upper face plain, About sixty yards to the south-east is an 
old well, seven feet across, of dressed stone neatly built in rings, 
the stones cut in different sizes, but most of them like bricks nine 
inches long by five broad and two thick. The well seems to be of 
the age of the Buddhist temple (7th century). A few yards to the 
east are two other holes, one apparently a well the other perhaps a 
bathing pool. Both are full of earth. At the south end of the 
ee steep bare knoll or rounded hill to the north of the Dev lake, perhaps 
os about 200 feet above the level of the rice lands, is a brick burial 
a mound about twenty-two feet round. It has been lately opened, 
ae either for its bricks or in search of treasure. From the burial mound 
. the hill top rises to the north, a bare rock with a sprinkling of thorn 
_ bushes, apparently no signs of other burial mounds. The hill top 
Ly . has a fine view east up the wooded Tulsi valley, with the bush- 
: crested spur of Kanheri on the horizon. Near the hill foot lies the 
Pe green belt of brab palms, and to the west, beyond a stretch of rich 
- rice lands and mango gardens, the watch-tower and Cathedral of 
Mand pa stand out from the trees. About half a mile north- 
west of this hill, under a small gnarled tamarind tree, near the Tulsi 

river, about a third of a mile north-east of the Borivli station, stands 
a big slab of trap five feet high and eighteen inches broad, The 

top is carved into afunereal urn, and there are two eight inch belts of 

carving below. In the lower belt, on the left, is an elephant witha 

dead man under it, and, on the right, three archers. In the upper 

belt, on the right, are foot archers, and, on the left, a mounted archer. 
,, It is a palia or memorial stone of some chief who fell in battle, 
perhaps on the spot. The carving is probably of the eleventh or 
| twelfth century. This stone is worshipped. The urn is brightened 
with red paint, and when the rice crop is carried a cock is offered to 

: the stone and eaten by the owner of the field. A large plot of 
o ground in which the stone stands is known as Kanhericht jaga. It 
ae. seems to be the land which, an inscription in Kanheri cave 81 
records, as given to the monastery by Aparenuka of Kalyan, about 
4.D. 177-196. It is a curions example of the great age of the names 

of some village fields. 

“ee es on Mahalakshmi, known to Europeans as St. Valentine’s Peak, 
Prax, | ~& conical funnel-shaped hill, 1540 feet high, stands abreast of 

‘ Déhénn in Vivalyedhe Village, about twelve miles from the coast and 
a xteen or seventeen north-east of Tirdpur. A yearly fair, lasting for 
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fifteen days and attended by large numbers of Hindus, Musalmiins, 
and Pirsis from Bombay, Gujarat and Nasik, is held here on the 
full moon of Chaitra (March-April). Copper and brass vessels, 
cloth, blankets, toys, sweetmeats, onions, garlic, and chillies worth 
altogether from £1200 to £1500 (Rs. 12,000-Rs.15,000) are sold. 
The temple, a good stone and mortar building, stands at the foot of 
the hill which is extremely difficult to climb. So steep is it that no 
one can climb it but the ministrant, or pujari, the Varli headman of 
the village to whom the goddess gives nerve and skill. On the full 
moon night the ministrant climbs to the ae eee plants a flag, the 
people watching below and raising a shout when they catch sight of 
the flag. To any one but a member of the patel’s family the ascent 
is said to be fatal.' In 1872 Marya Patil, who for years had been 
in the habit of planting the flag, started to climb the hill, but was 
never again heard: of, For three years the flag remained unplanted. 
Then the goddess is said to have i pa by night to Kickin the 
nephew of Marya, and told him to plant her flag on the peak. He 
obeyed her, but has since been as one possessed. : 

Ma‘hul, six miles south of Kurla, is a 2% with, during the 
five years ending 1878-79, average exports worth £10,854 and impor 
worth £9875. rts varied from £3164 in 1878-79 to £22,269 in 
1877-78, and importa from £3581 in 1878-79 to £17,884 in 1874-752 

Ma‘huli Fort, on the hill of the same name 2815 feet high, is 
in the Shahdpur sub-division about four miles north-west of 
Shahipur. Towards the south end of the hill top is a huge cleft, 
probably 700 or 800 feet deep, in which stand some gigantic basalt 
pillars. The old ascent was from the east by the Machi village. 
The gateway which stands at the head of a very steep ravine, and the 
battlements along the crest of the ravine are still perfect, The 
fortifications are said to have been built by the Mog is, and on the 
top are the ruins of a place of prayer and of amosque.? Asin Takmak, 
Malanggad, and other Thana hill forts, a sheer precipice of black 
basalt from 500 to 600 feet high runs almost all round. Towards 
the south a small cleft rons right across the hill, which according to 
local report was used asa dungeon. The prisoners could not climb 
the sides, and to jamp down at the ends was certain death. 

The following are the details of Captain Dickinson’s survey in 
1818. It is the loftiest of Thana forts on a hill more than 2500 
feet high. The hill has three fortified summits, Palasgad on the 
north, Mahali in the centre, and Bhandargad in the south. Mahuli, 
the middle peak, is the largest of the three, being upwards of half 
a mile long by nearly as much broad, with a plentiful supply of 
water and in many places fine soil. The ascent is throughout steep, 
the latter part up a very rugged and difficult ravine. At the head 


1 Trans. Bom, Geog. Soc. VIT. 97. [ 

* Tho details are, Exports, 1874-75 £3542, 1275-76 £13,898, 1876-77 £11,396, 1877-78 
£22,260, 1878-79 £3164 ; Imports 1874-75 £17,884, 1875-76 £17,246, 1876-77 £6501, 
1877-78 £4162, and 1878-79 £3581, iis 

' The Syed family who formerly lived at Bhiwndi, bot are now known as the 
Nawiba of Nasik, were it is believed commandants of the fort, and still have a 
grant in connection with it. 
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of the ravine stands an exceedingly strong gateway, flanked and 
covered with towers, the works being continued for some distance 


along the brink of a stupendous precipice. arising g d on 
the top of the hill, a little beyond the gateway, is a little redoubt 


called Parthalgad, very low and out of repair. The other two forts, 
Palasgad to the north and Bhandargad to the south, can be reached 
only up the heads of the narrow ravines which separate them 
Méhuli. From the country below Palasgad alone is accessible, In 
Mahuli and Bhandargad there were a few buildings which required 
a little repair, while Palasgad and other works were rapidly going 
to decay. In Captain Dickizgon’s opinion the fort was untenable. 
In 1862 it was very dilapidated. ‘Time, it was said, would shortly 
wipe away all traces of fortifications except small parts of the old 
will and the foundations.' The top of the hill is now well covered 
with myrobalan trees, 

In the 1485, Mahuli, along with other Konkan forts, was 
taken by Malik Ahmad, afterwards the founder of the Ahmadnagar 
dynasty.“ In 1635 Mahuli surrendered to Shahu, and here Jijibai, 
the mother of Shivaji, occasionally took refuge with her young son.4 
In 1636 it was invested by Khan Zéman and Shahu forced to 
surrender.’ In 1661 it was taken by Shivaji, though defended by a 
Rajput garrison.’ It was soon after given to the Stcahade but in 
1670, after a serious repulse and a siege of two months, it was taken 
by Moro Tirmal, Shivéji’s Peshwa or prime minister.” It seems 
to have been held by the Mardthas till it was ceded by them to the 
English under the terms of the treaty of Poona, June 1817, 


Malanggad, or Biva Matana, ten miles south of Kalyfin, a 
strong hill fort, known from the broken outline of its basalt crest as 
the Cathedral Rock, is one of the most picturesque and most 
difficult to climb of Théna hills. The oldest name connected by 
tradition with sg Peg is that of Nal Raja, who, about 700 years 
ago, is said to have lived on the hill, and to have improved the 
ascent by laying down a line of iron straps. Doring his reign an 
Arab missionary, Haji Abd-ul-Rahmén, came with a number of 
followers and settled on the lower plateau of the hill.’ To test his 
sanctity Nal Raja sent his lovely daughter to the holy man, The 
recluse stood the test. He took the maiden on his knee and she 
was to him as a danghter. Convinced of his virtue, Nal Raja gave 
him the girl in marriage, and to this day she shares her hushand’s 
pe Six hundred years and more passed, and the fame of 
Haji Abd-ul-Rahmén was still at its height when the English made 
their appearance in Kalyén.® As they stayed for only two years, 








' Government List of Civil Forts, 1862. * Griggs’ Feriahta, IT. 191, 7 
* Bidshih Nima in Elliot, VII. 66. “Grant Duff, sla note, ms 
* Bidshih Nima in Elliot, VII. 60, Scott's Ferishta, IL. 18. * Grant Doff, 100. 
* Mr. Cumine, 0.8. Two other Musalmdn sainta are mentioned as having tried to 
Hes at a place called Gaicouk tn the Rumbas Sais rye agent, th fock and 
Hes at a place | aimok e Rumbarli valley, The other, Bokhtiar ly : 
died on the way up where his tamb may still be ra . et 


. where his tomb may i sate 
Avae ee Perron, 1757, notices Biva Malang as a place of pilgrimage. Zend 
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(1780-1782) their departure was ascribed to the power of the saint, 
and the Peshwa sent to the shrine a pall of cloth of gold trimmed 


with pearls and supported on silver posts, This gift was brought 
Sn state under the charge of Kashindth Pant Khetkar, a Kalydn 


Brihman, Bareheaded and barefooted, with a large number of 
followers of every caste, Kashindéth went in procession from Kalyén 


up the hill to the tomb, bearing the Peshwa’s thank-offering, On 


seeing the tomb Kashinéth determined to repair if. A difficulty 
about the masonry was removed by the saint, who, without the help 
of men, quarried and dressed the handsome blocks which cover 
his tomb. The Kalyiin Musalmaéns, headed by one Hydad the 
hereditary guardian of the tomb, did not acquiesce in Brahman 
management. In 1817 the dispute came before the Collector, who 
ordered that the will of the saint should be found by casting lots. 
ope be = wir eels ee times a = on on the representative of 
‘dshinith Pant, who was proclaimed the guardian.' Every May, 
since the time of Kashindéth, there has been a yearly ae hl ant 
and fair. On the February full moon (Magh Shudith Purnima) 
a large fair is attended by Hindus and Musalmdns from Kalyan, 
Panvel, Thana, and Bombay. 

On the night of the fourth of August, 1780, a body of British 
troops from Kalyin, under Captain Abington, ri | : 
and succeeded im taking the lower hill, but the garrison made 
good their retreat to the upper fort. A body of 3000 Marathas cut 
of Abington’s communication with Kalyan, and left him exposed to 
the attacks of the garrison from the upper fort. Early in October 
Colonel Hartley arrived from Bombay, and, near Malanggad, was 
joined by a corps under Captain Jameson. The enemy were also 
Yeinforeed, and, taking a position to the south-east of the hill, began 
to lay waste the country, Colonel Hartley, after relieving Abington 
on the Ist of October, advanced on the Marathdés, who, retiring 
towards their camp, were surprised and put to oe by Captain 
Jameson’s corps.* After the cession of the Konkan in 1817 
anges held out for some months. It was escaladed in January 
1818 by « small force under Colonel Kennedy, with the loss of one 
seaman killed and nine or ten sepoys wounded.* 

Malanggad is most easily reached from Kalydn across a rough 
roadless tract of about eight miles. Like most of the chief Thana 
lnll-forts Malanggad rises in a succession of bare stony slopes, 
broken by walls of rock and belts of level woodland. An easy 
climb of about 1800 feet ends in a wide richly wooded plateau, 
the path leading to some tiled buildings that mark the tomb of 
the Bava Malang, that is the holy man of the Malang school of 
Musalman ascetics. This wooded platean slopes upward to the 
base of a great bare comb-backed rock from four to five hundred 
feet high. From the slopes at the back of the plateau, a flight of 
rock-cut steps, in fairorder and nowhere less than three feet wide, 





' There is o local story that in 1834 some Europeans, who were careless enough to 
into the shrine with their boots on, were attacked by gigantic horneta, several of 
em killed and the reat put to flight, 


7 Grant Duff's Mardthas, 438. 3 Nairne’s Konkan, 114. 
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climb a long narrow arched ridge about three hundred feet up to a 
small level space the Lower Fort of Malanggad. This is a fragment 
of one of the level belts or terraces, as it were a step between thi 
saint’s plateau and the crest of the rock. Tt is bare of trees and 
badly supplied with water, and nothing is left of its fortifications 
but a broken gateway, a low parapet wall, and the sites of ruined 
dwellings. From the west end of this ane of ye: a flight Bes oe 
cut steps climb, in irregular twists and rough zigzags, about a 
hondead font up the face of a sheer cliff. The ascent begins with a 
sharp turn and a breast-high step, and above there is much difficulty 
and some risk. The ledge up which the steps clamber is in places 
not more than twenty inches broad, and Captain Dickinson’s blasting 
was so thorough that now and again, hand and foot holes have had 
to be cut for the help of pilgrims, On the one side the cliff falls in 
a sheer wall of about a hundred feet, and then slopes aheepy with 
clumps of trees, paches of bleached grass, and lines of broken 
boulders, two or three hundred feet further to the woods of the 
saint's plateau. On the other side, rises a bare overhanging rock, 
and neither in front nor behind are there any clear signs of a path- 
way. The steps end in the Upper Fort, a level ri ge about fifty 
yards by twenty, bare of trees, except one old umbar or hill fig, but 
full of ruins, old cisterns, and the sites of buildings. On reachin 
the top pilgrims have three duties to perform, to wash their han 
and feet in the large cistern, to gather and eat some of the wmbar 
figs, and to cast a stone at the Pinnacle of rock that rises to the 
south-west across a cleft about twenty yards broad. Ona clear day 
the hill top commands a splendid view, much like the view from 
Panorama hill on Matherdn, except that close at hand the rocks of 
Malanggad itself and of its neighbours, Tévli and Chanderi look wilder 
and more desolate, and that, in the far south-east, the Sahyddris are 
hidden behind the long ridges of Matheriin and Prabal.’ 

The following are the details of Captain Dickinson’s survey in 1818, 
The fort is reached after climbing a perpendicular height of about 
700 feet. Connected with the base of the hill is a forest-covered 
tableland upon which is the Biava’s tomb and a few huts for the use 
of the garrison. From this tableland the ascent to the lower fort 
is very steep and upwards of 300 feet high. The latter part of the 
ascent is by an almost perpendicular Hock haw staircase, at the top 
of which is a strong gateway covered by two outstanding towers, 
which, even with the smallest garrison, make the place impregnable. 
Beyond this gateway, the lower fort is nothing more than the ~ 
summit of this part of the hill, an exceedin: ly narrow strip not 300 
yards long. The precipice which sorréntde it is In most cases a 
complete natural defence, and all spots which could offer a footing to 
an assailant have been strengthened by masonry. The lower fort 
contains only two scarcely habitable buildings and a small reservoir, 
Mes g a sufficient supply of water durin g the greater part of the year. 
“rom the lower to the upper fort there is a rpendicular ascent 
of 200 feet by means of a narrow fight of rock-hewn steps on the 
other side of the hill, on the face of a Precipice so steep as to make 


* Partly taken from Mr, Constable's deacription, Sleepy Sketches, 149. 152, 
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the ascent at all times most difficult and dangerous, The up 
fort, a space of 200 yards long by about seventy broad, is nbbhtig 
more than the top, as it were, of the third hill, It has no 
| Brtifications, but there are traces of an enclosure and of the walls 
of an old building. The water supply is from a range of five 
cisterns, and a copper pipe is used to carry water to the lower fort, 
4s its single cistern used often to ran dry. 
© Malvan, in Silsette, about four miles south-west of Borivli 
station, has a population of 750 Christians and a charch dedicated 
to St. Anthony. The church was built by the Portuguese and 
measures eighty feet long by twenty broad and twenty high. It is 
in good repair and has an excellent vicarage, It was originally 
affiliated to the Poinsar church, and in 1839 was formed into a 
separate parish. The vicar draws £1 (Rs. 10) a month from the 


British, and £1 10s, (Rs. 15) from the Goa government, There isa — 


master who plays the violin in church but there is no school. Not 
far from the church are two ruined Portuguese houses, 
Mandapeshvar in Silsette, called Montpezier or Monpacer by 
the Portuguese, is about eight miles south of Bassein and from 
Borivli station 1s two miles north in a straight line, ands Proeenlts 
about three miles by the rough winding cart track. For miles round, 
it is easily known by a high whitewashed watch-tower that crowns 
a wooded knoll. About 100 yards to the north of the watch-tower, 
on what was apparently a gress isolated block of trap rock, are the 
remains of a Portuguese Cathedral and college, The buildings are of 
iy aoa size,coveringa very large area, and, especially the Cathedral, 
with very high walls and high pitched roof. The eastern half of the 
Cathedral has lately been roofed and repaired, and is now used as a 
church. The east face of the great mass of rock on which the buildings 
stand, has been cut into several large Brihmanic caves, inn 
from the north end of the east side, a door opens into a long cave, 
about sixty-six feet by forty and about twelve feet high! On the right 
hand, before entering, is a life-size defaced figure cut in the rock. 
The cave has been fitted as a Portuguese church, with a plain altar and 
seated wooden image of the Virgin Mary at the south end, anda pulpit 
about the middle of the west wall. The temple or charch consists 
of a central hall, two irregular aisles, and a vestibule or portico at 
the north end. The east aisle, originally a» veranda, has a front 
wall built by the Portuguese with central arched door and two square 
side windows. Inside of the east veranda or aisle, which is about 
nine feet broad, is a line of four pillars and two pilasters about 
twelve feet high. ‘The pillars are plain and rather slim as if a 
surface of figured ornaments had been chiselled away. In the 
pilasters the ornament has been hidden with mud and mortar, and 
small figures of Parvati and Shiy with attendants may still be seen. 
Much unharmed tracery covers the shafts of the pilasters, and they 
end in fluted cushion-like capitals like the Elephanta pillars, The 
central hall is about twenty-three feet broad at tifty long, a chancel 











' In a recess on the left, as one enters, Lord Valentia in 1904 and Mr. Salt in 1805 
noticed the painting of a saint ‘wtill fresh on the-wall,' Trans, Bom, Lit. Soc: 7.48. 
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Chapter XIV. fifteen feet deen being cut off at the south end by a woode vr iling 


Places of Interest. The altar is plain and square with a wooden seated figu 


2 ae 






Virgin Mary about life-size and a cross above. 

The west aisle is very irregular and is little more than a 
from two to four feet broad. The west wall originally opened into 
three chambers. The southern chamber 1 is entered by two steps and 
a threshold through a plain opening about six feet broad and eight 
high, Thechamber inside is about nine feet square and seven = ” 
with a rock bench along the south wall about x ae feet broad. 
back wall has been filled with rough masonry A the Por 
There was formerly a square pillar with roun hod capubads an 
original cave went in about nine feet further. There seem to te | 
the remains of a figure cut in the back wall. pe: 

The back wall, opposite the central door, has been filled with ~~ 
atten masonry. A square opening, about five and a half feat 

$k plain wooden door posts, gives entrance toachamber about fifteen 
ek sade and eight feet high, with some remains of carving on the 
back wall. On the floor are some well-carved Portuguese 
Further north a door in the back wall leads into a chamber fourteen 
feet by nine. The back wall, which has been filled by the Portuguese, -f 
was originally two plain square pillars and two square pilasters. A # 
hole in the Portuguese masonry gives entrance to a chamber fifteen 
into six and nine feet high, and, from this, to the north rons an 
inner chamber roughly fifteen feet into eight and five high. Both 
chambers are plain. The vestibule or portico, to the north of the 
hall, measures about eighteen feet into twelve and is about ten feet 
high. A plain rock-seat runs round three sides. In the east side 
of the north wall is an empty recess, about eight feet by five, with 
holes 1 in the wall as if for closing it off. Before the church was 

this cave temple was, for many years, osed as a Christian 

place of worship. Itis now unused. 


Passing south, outside of the church cave, behind the altar, ent. 

off by s rough wall, is a cave twenty feet into fourteen. The front 
is about half-built. Passing through an opening, left the 
Portuguese as a window, is a cave twenty feet into fourteen. In the 
back wall 1s a defaced statue of Shiy dancing the fandav or frantic 
dance.' Above, on the visitor's right, is Vishnu on his bird-carrier 
or Garud with attendants, and below are three worshippers, two 
women and a man. Above, on the visitor's left, are angels and a 
three-headed Brahma, and below a Ganpati. Above is Indra on his: 
elephants, and below are seers and a male figure, perhaps the man _ 
who gave the money for cutting the group. Outside, to the left, is — 
an old cistern with a cross above, apparently cut out of an image of 
Shiv. The floating an; l-like figures in the corner have been left 
untouched. Further along, an opening with two pillars and two 

pilasters with rounded capitals, gives entrance to achamber eightéen 
feet by six. A door in this chamber leads into a long plain hall, - 
forty-six feet into seventeen and nine high, much filled with earth, 














1 Except that it is somewhat | this representation of the tdndar dance is 
much like that on the right hand si ie of the main entrance at Elephanta, 
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ront are two great pillars about four feet aquare. There are 





east’ front these caves are cut, rises a great mass of Portuguese 
buildings. These buildings consist of three parts: In the south is 
the great Cathedral which runs east and west, to the north of the 
Cathedral is a large central hall surrounded by aisles, and behind 
the hall is a great pile of buildings, dwellings for priests and 
students, and on the west a large enclosed quadrangle.’ To the 
west 1s a fine cross and the ged remains of a mango-tree 
avenue. The nave of the Cathedral, which 1s without aisles, is about 
seventy-five feet long by thirty-six wide. The side walls are about 
sixty feet high. The inner part of the nave has lately been covered 
with an open very high-pitched tiled roof supported on massive teak 
timbers. Across the nave, about fifteen feet from the west door, 
two pillars, with plain round shafts about four feet high, support, on 
plain square capitals, an arch of about thirty-four feet span which 
rises in the centre to about twenty-five feet. About thirty feet up the 
side walls are big square clerestory windows, and, in the centre of 
the north wall, is a pulpit. At the east end of the nave 15 a transept 
about eighteen feet broad and fifty-four long, and beyond the 
transept is the chancel about thirty feet square and with a domed 
roof about fifty feet high. The whole is plain and simple, but clean 
and in good order. The funds for rey the church have been 
given oy the native Christians of Mandapeshyar and the surrounding 
vi 

To the north of the Cathedral is another large building apparent] 
a college hall. Inside of a row of cloisters, about nine feet | 
and ninety feet long is a central hall, forty-five feet square, with 
four arches on each side. North of this hall and cloisters is another 
much-ruined pile of buildings, and, on the west, a great ge 
quadrangle. 

At the foot of the west wall are two stones with Portuguese 
writing, one a dedication stone apparently dated 1623;? the other a 
tomb stone. 

On the eighth of December, the festival of the Mandapeshvar 
‘Virgin, Sdhibin Kosehsang (N.S. daConceicfio, Our Lady of 
Conception), a fair is held, which, among Christian festivals, comes 
next in ot aed to the fair of Mount Mary in Bandra, Numbers 
of childless people, Parsis, Hindus, and Musalmans as well as 





Christians, come and make vows. A large bell, said to have cost 


£25 (Ra. 250); , was given to the church by a man whose prayer for 
A 500 Was 


About a louie ny south of the Cathedral and eye ruins, 


u en tg (1539), Trans. Bom. Geog. Soe, VIL 146. About 1855 a Mr. J. Forbes 
ay, with tha eee of a pipal tree root, climbed to the top of the wall. He sat 
: A pyre and then slipping or losing hia hold, fell geod Ir hegiren feet into the court 
of the temple. He was carried to Bombay senseless and died that evening. st 
® The writing states that the college was built in 1623 (1643 1) as an 
the church by order of the Infant Dom John IIL of Bia (King Dom Joao » 
Da Cunha's in, 195 ; Trans, Bom Geog. Soc, VIL 1 
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Chapter XIV. 


in the south wall, and, to the east, is a six feet deep 
“yeranda the mouth nearly filled with earth. From the rock, in whose Places of Interest. 


i 





on a brushwood covered knoll about 150 feet high, stands » Mighe 
domed whitewashed tower, ending in what looks like a ninth 
tower, which is about forty-six feet high, stands on a plinth aboubs 
fifty feet in diameter. Except to the east, where 1s a square outwork 
with stairs which lead to the upper story, the tower is round with 

a veranda about nine feet deep, and, to the north, west, and south, 
seven round vaulted pln Pre about six feet in diameter 
and ten feet high. At a height of about fourteen feet the wall 
is surrounded by battlements about two feet high. Inside of the 
battlements, runs a parapet paved with rough cement about eight 
feet broad, and from the centre rises a dome about fifteen feet in — 
diameter and with stone side-walls about fifteen feet high. From 
the stone walls rises a brick dome about six feet from the lip to the 
crest, and, on the outaide over the dome, is asmall building in shape 
hike a belfry. ; ie 

This tower, which is very notable for miles ronnd, is getierally 
known as the High Priest’s Dwelling, the Sir-Padri’s Bungalow, but 
it was probably a watch-tower. e upper platform commands a— 
wide view, To the east, beyond a broad stretch of brushwood and ~ 
brab-palm forest, rise the wooded slopes of the Kanheri and Tulsi 
hills. To the south, over a rich well-wooded stretch of rice fields 
and mango gardens, are the cocoa palm groves that fringe the sea 
near Andheri. To the west, across a tract of mangoes and 
brushwood, is a broad belt of salt waste and the long level of the 
Gorai island. To the north-west are the ruins of Bassein, the 
Bassein creek to the north, and, beyond the creek, the flat back of 
Tungér and the finely rounded peak of Kadmandurg. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century (1556) the Franciscans 
changed the cave-temple into a Catholic chapel. They built a wall 
in front of the cave and screened off or covered with plaster most of 
the Shaiv sculpture; in some places care seems to have been taken 
not to damage them.’ In connection with the large monastery 
founded at that time by the great Franciscan missionary, P. Antonio 
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\- de Porto, a church and college were built on the site of the cave, the 


) cave forminga crypt. The church was dedicated to Nostra Senhora da 
Conceigao and the college was meant for the education of 100 orphans. 
k Round the hill there was a colony of 200 converts. In the height — 
of its prosperity Dr. Garcia d’Orta (1550-1572) describes it ag 
Maljaz, a very big house made inside the rock. Within were many 
wonderful temples which struck all who saw them with awe About 
forty years later (1603) Couto wrote: ‘In the island of Sélsette ~ 
was another pagoda called Manazaper, which is also cut out of solid 
rocks m which lived a Yogi, very famous among them called 





4 Ratemuar, who had with him fifty Jogis, whom the inhabitants of 
a" those villages maintained. The priest Fre Antonio de Porto being 
told of this, went to him. But the Yogis of that island had so 

' De Couto ntates (Da Asia, VII. 245) that, when in 1539 the Franciscans received 
eharge of the Kanheri and Sbiadicaeiedan ceone a icnaliod fe teoen y did 
their best to destroy the aculptures. But, as has been noticed under Kanhert, this 
acems hardly correct, 1 Coll, dos : 
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| emple and went away. 
~ could have made these fifty men 
} and fly before two poo 
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Collector’s garden at Thana there is one from Maéndvi. It records 
a grant by a Silhdra king, but is much worn and hard to read. 

Mane, in Salsette, about four miles east of Kurla with a 
Christian population of ninety-two, has an old well-preserved church 
dedicated to St. Anthony, measuring thirty-seven feet long by 214 
wide and twelve high. The parish priest, who has a good sins 
draws £1 10s. (Rs, 15) a month both from the British and from the 
Goa governments. There is no master. During the conflict of 
jurisdiction between the Archbishop of Goa and the Vicar Apostolic 
of Bombay, half of this village sided with the Vicar Apostolic, anda 
separate church was built about 1852 and dedicated to St, Anthony, 
Fifty feet from the church are the ruins of two Portuguese buildings. 

Ma‘nikgad Fort, in Manikgad village, on the hill of the same 
name about fifteen miles southeast of orl and about 1878 feet 
high, is vial dew ble from three sides, and the r part can be 
sensed only from the south. The fortifications ae the ton. which 
are of extremely rough workmanship, were probably reed oF 
Angria, to whom it was ceded in 1713 by the Peshwa.' In 186 
the fort was rainous, Water was abundant and food supplies 
available 
- Ma’nikpur is a village close to the Bassein-Road station witha 
double storied rest-house and traveller’s bungalow with messman. 
Close by are Mr. Manekji Kharsetji’s large salt pans, which are 
locally known as Manikagar. 

Manor, in Mahim, a small town on the Vaitarna with a population 
of 436 souls, lies six miles south of Asheri and ten east of the 
Palghar railway station. The Vaitarna is tidal at Manor, and boats 
of five tons (20 kAhandis) can pass to the landing place in ordinary 
tides, and te of ten Ker to Khandis) at springs. Under the 
Portuguese it was the head-quarters of a district or pragana with 
forty-two villages and one gsarretor.’ The fort of Manor is 
mentioned with Asheri as two of the chief Portuguese strongholds 
in north Thana.* Some of these references may refer to the fort on 
the Asava hill. But there is also at Manor a small hill or eminence 
with a bungalow like a fort, and a cistern. In 1634 it was 
described as round, about the size of a two-storied house, the roof 
of the upper story resting on pillars. In the lower story were two 
large balconies supported on pillars for the defence of the tower. 
There was 4 ene store of lead and gunpowder, five pieces of 
ordnance, seventy muskets, thirty iron balls, and thirty torches. 
Close to this fortified house was a stockade about three-quarters of a 
mile round, with a tower in the middle and a settlement of twenty 
Portuguese families, twenty-three native Christians and eighty Hindu 
and Musalmaén archers. The place had been fortified to protect 








' Mr. Cumine's MS,; Grant Duff's Mardthis, 193, 

* Government List of Civil Forts, 1562. 7 Da Cunha's Basecin, 206, 

*De Couto epeaks of Manor as a fort, which with Asheri gave the Portuguese 
command of a rice-yielding country (Decadas, VIL 229). In 1595 the commandant 
af aro was ordered to supply a galley every year, Arch, Port, Orient, Fasc, IIL 
PS *) ony. 
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Portuguese territory from the Ahmadnagar king (Melique), from 
the Kolis, and from Chautia. The captain of the fort farmed the 
revenues of the district which amounted to £602 (16,072 pardaos).’ 
In 1728 the fort is described as on a rock, the walls not higher than 
an ordinary mansion, and from its position, form, and weakness, 
unworthy of the name ofa fort. It had eight pieces of ordnance, 
five of them useless, and a garrison of 104 men and three corporals.* 

‘Manori, in Salsette five miles west of Borivli station, has 1600 
Christians and a church dedicated to Our Lady of Help, built by 
the Portuguese in 1559. It was burnt by the Maréthas and rebuilt 
by the parishioners in 1815. It measures fifty feet long by thirty 
broad and eighty high, and is in soe repair. The priest has a 
large house and is paid £1 10s, (Rs. 15) a month by the British 
Government. The sea trade returns for the five years ending 
1878-79 show average exports worth £10,656 and average imports 
worth £5137. Exports varied from £7039 in 1875-76 to £12,628 in 
1876-77, and imports from £2543 in 1875-76 to £6954 im 1876-77. 

Marol, an alienated village in Sdlsette three miles north-west of 
Kurla, has a population of 1250, and a well-kept church dedicated to 
St. John the Wvengellis: Tt was built in 1840 partly by subscription 
and partly from church fands, and measures 100 feet long by thirty 
high and twenty-five wide. The priest has a house and 1s paid £3 
(Rs. 30) a month by the British Government. It has a school 
attended by about forty boys. About a mile from St. John’s are the 
ruins of a Portuguese church of unknown date, which was abandoned 
because the village was attacked byan epidemic. Near the headman’s 
house is an old lake with, near the north-east corner, some carved 
Brahmanic stones probably about the twelfth century. About a 
quarter of a mile east of the village, a bare sheet of trap is hollowed 
into two large unde | cisterns, one of them closed the other 
with two openings and excellent water. There are said to be two 
foot-marks carved on the rock. The feet and the cisterns are 
probably Buddhist (a.v. 100-600). In a small hut, to the west of the 
cistern, is a much worn Silhdra sun and moon or land-grant stone 
with ten lines of writing. It is almost unreadable; but the date, 
some year in the eleventh century, can still be made out. 

Maroli, in Salsette two miles south of Kurla with 145 Christians, 
has a well kept church dedicated to 5t. Sebastian, measuring 524 
feet long by 344 feet wide and twenty-four high. There are also 
the ruins of a vaulted church dedicated to Our Lady of Conception, 
measuring fifty-two feet long by thirty-nine wide and twenty-five 
high. Figs by are the ruins of the priest’s house, two wells, and 
a pond. 

Maroli, about seven miles north of Umbargaon, is a small sea- 





10 Chron. de Tis. IT. 221. Ogilby (1670) says, ‘On the continent near the 
Sdlsette de Bacaim the Portuguese have a fort called Manora and also a village with 
many hamlets near it.’ Atlas, V.214. | = *OChron. de Tis. 1.34. 

3 The details are, Exports, 1874-75 £19, 124 (Rs. 1,21,240), 1875-76 £7039 (Re. 70,290), 
1876-77 £12,625 (Rs. 1,326,280), 1877-78 £0180 (Ra. 91,500), 1878-79 £12,309 
(Ra. 1,23,000); Imports, 1874-75 £5255 (Rs. 52,560), 1575-76 £2549 (Rs. 25,430), 
}876-77 £6954 (Re, 69,540), 1877-78 £5193 (Ra, 51,390), 1675-79 £5797 (Ks, 57,970). 
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Chapter XIV. rt, with, for the five years endin 1878-79, average exports worth 
£236 and imports cate 4 £51. Ee rts varied from £60 in 1877-78 
to £502 in 1874-75, and imports Bids £83 in 1878-79 to £153 in 

1876-77. 

Mirumnis. Ma'thera‘n, the wooded head,’ is an even-topped line of hill, 
very notable ae clear day, about thirty miles east of Bombay, like 
an outstanding block of the Sahyddris, its long level back stretching 
in marked contrast to the re oe scarp of its neighbour 
Biva Malang, or the Cathedral : 

In a straight line Mitherin is only thirty miles east of aie 
but by the railway, which sweeps north-east through Kalyan, the 
distance to Neral station, at the north-east foot of the hill, is about 
fifty-four miles, and from Neral to the centre of the hill top is seven 
miles more. 

Close behind the village of Neral, about half a mile to the south 
of the station, rises the steep bare side of Panorama Point, the 
northmost spur of Métherfn. At its foot the plain swells into 
flat-topped knolls separated by the teak-clad slopes of monsoon 
torrents. From the lower spurs the hillside rise: steep and bare 
with black crags and walls of rock, and, in sheltered nooks and 
hollows, patches of trees and brushwood. About half way up 

0 terrace runs parallel to the flat hill top, Above the 

terrace rises a second steep slope of grass and black rock ; over this 

is a narrow belt of evergreen forest; and last of all a flat-toppec 
cliff crowned with trees, From the foot of the topmost cliff a large 
spur stretches east towards the Sahyddris, steep and difficult 
where it leayes the hill, then gradually sloping, then a plateau, and 
finally turning to the north and sinking into | | plain in a ruge 
 . knoll close to Neral, 

~ "The Way U The road up the hill, though broad enough for two ponies, is 

- unfit, for piace or carta, re the station it passes south 

through Neral, a well-to-do village of stone-walled and tiled houses, 


8 belt of rice lands, which, divided by the Neral stream and shad Be 
by « few clusters of mahura, tamarind, and mango trees, rons a 
up the hollows to the foot of the hill. During the second mile 
the huill-side, in places cut into the rock, winds abont 550 feat 
up the western face of the spur. To the left, during the hot 
months, the black and yellow of the rocky withered upper slo: 
are relieved by patches of bright green bushes, rows of reddish 
half-withered underwood, and a stunted coppice of leafless teak.2 c 
Towards the end of the second mile and during the first quarter of — 
the third mile, till the crest of the spur is gained, the upper slopes = 
rise rocky and bare with a scanty sprinkling of leafless or half. 












According to the Matherin Dhangars | the word means the Mother's Wood. | 
fey, that the first family of Dhangars who came from the Dectan to Mathcray 
their father and mother soon after they came, as tha cou 

Fee The a thentin nao pdvala : When their parents died 
Sra ; the half-withered underwood is déeti Grislea tegacuteas 
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pees bushes, some stunted teak, oR OR piel is and atti. 
a deep green mango or a grey-green fig.” Ihe lower slopes have 
rb of bright foe Revoks bushes cad mangoes, and a thick 
growth of teak and other leafless or nearly leafless trees. About a 
quarter of a mile past the second mile-mark, the road tops the crest 
of the spur and runs west, past a small refreshment shed, along the 
platean that stretches to the body of the hill. This platean, 
rising gently to the north-west, 1s rocky and bare with dry underwood, 
bright green kearand brakes, o n gy ee of leaflesa teak, and 
scattere Maneoes, jambuls, an figs. In places there are 
wooded knolls and hollows, but the smooth bareness of most of the 
surface, and the hacked and stunted forms of the trees and bushes, 
show that till lately much of it was under tillage. In front rise 
the tree-capped erest of Gaérbat and the Governor's Hill, and to 
the right Panorama Point, and beyond it the flat-topped bluff of 
Peb Fort and the rounded peak of Nékhinda, To the left Garbat 
stretches in a long low spur that rises in the distance into the sharp 
pose of Sondai, From the foot of the Garbat ridge a succession of 

are flat-topped spurs, divided by deep-cut ravines, fall into the 
ae which stretches withered and misty towards the dim-looming 
Sahyddri hills. 

During the third mile, with a rise of about 950 feet (975°38 to 
1525-07), the road leaves the platean and climbs a rugged hill-side, 
strewn with boulders sud with lines of coarse wit ered gras 
dry underwood, and bare leafless trees.’ Close to the fourth mile, 
at a height of 1525-07 feet, the road enters the sheltered belt of the 
Neral wood with varied tints of green and a sprinkling of leafless 
grey! In a tree-fringed gladé close to the fourth mile-mark is 
a small shed, and a stand-pipe and trough with water that lasts 
for about ten months in the year. Beyond this hollow, the road 
winds between the upper fringe of the wood and a bare rocky scarp, 
till it reaches the upper wooded plateau, where, leaving the Bebrh 
Mhar or Wild-Palm grove on the right, it skirts the upper edga 
of the rich Bekri Wood, overlooking a sea of waving tree top 
whose bright leafage, unfrayed by wind and undimmed by dust, 
rises from the beach-like terrace that skirts the foot of the 
Gérbat crag. Below this belt of green stretch the gre under- 
slopes, and beyond the slopes lies the misty plam, its baked and 
withered fields, relieved by groves and ponds and by the flashing 
links of the slow-flowing Ulhis. To the right, with sharp steep 
zigzags, the road mounts the bare face of the topmost scarp, 
reaching at the fifth mile-mark a height of 913849 feet. A little 
beyond the mile-mark stands the toll, on the crest of the neck 
















'The leafless and half-clothed bushes are, pati Pavetta indica, dicti Grialea 
tomentosa, kvda Tabernemontana crispa, and ain Terminalia glabra. 3 

9The leafless trees are the chatty, ware ia lovigata, pohir Ficus cordifolia, swir 

'The chief leafless trees, besides thoee already noticed, are the | | 
Myths chiet | deep d alu Vi edulis, rich fresh 

2a chief tinta are, deep green man and alu Vanguiera edulis, ric | 

palas Butea fromdosa, bright green harand:) bushes and Airdas Terminalia chebula, 
"Sel ls tumbds Careya arborea, brown-tipped ains Terminalia glabra, and 
eafless pdiAirs, suirs, and vares Heterophragma fenton 
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between the high headlands of Governor’s Hill to the north and. 


Garbat Hiil to the south. 


The hill top, which has an estimated area of 5000 acres or about 


eight square miles, consists of a main central block and two smaller 
side ridges or wings. The central block, with an average breadth 
of about half a mile, stretches nearly north and south from the 


narrow ri of Hart Point in the north to the rounded bluff of Chank 


in the south. Parallel with the main hill, and joined to it by short 
necks, are two spurs, the larger, to the east, stretching abont two and 
a half miles from Panorama Pot in the north to Garbat in the south, 


and the smaller, to the west, stretching about a mile and a half 


from the sharp pomt of Porcupine to the large bluff of Louisa Point. 
The toll, at the top of the steep zigzag on the Neral road, stands 
about the middle of the east wing or outlying belt. From the toll 
the east wing runs north for about a a fe and a quarter, rising 
into the tree-crowned crest of Governor's Hill, and, beyond a deeply 
wooded hollow, stretching into the long back of Panorama Point. 
South of the toll, beyond the rugged deeply-wooded Garbat Head, 
the spur narrows to a neck, and, again broadening to about a quarter 
of a mile, tapers, with a high wooded crest, nearly a mile south to 
Garbat Point. West from the Neral toll, through thick woods, the 
ground falls, for about a quarter of a mile, to the flat neck or 
isthmus, which between high richly-wooded banks, joins the eastern 
wing to the north end of the central hill, 
From this neck the central hill, wooded throughout except a few 
glades and rocky plateaus, swells into tree-crowned knolls, and 
stretches south for nearly three miles to the bluff rounded cliff of 
Chauk. The central hill-top may be roughly divided into three 
arts. A north section, that, with one or two knolls, rises from the 
edge of the cliff to a raised platean of rock about 2500 feet above 
the sea; a middle section, that, from both sides, slopes nearly 300 
feet to the bed of the west-flowing Pisharnaéth stream; and a sonth 
section, that, with a rocky central platean little lower than the 
north plateau, and one or two outstanding knolls, stretches from 
the valley of the Pisharndth to the rounded bluff of Chauk. For 
about a mile from Hart Point to the Church Platean, the northern 
section of the hill is thinly peopled, with only a broken line of houses 
separated by stretches of wood. On the Church Plateau the houses 
stand closer together, and, along the edge of the eastern cliff, 
groups of huts and small shops cluster round the market place. The 
slopes of the central hollow are the thickest peopled part of the hill, 
rows of close-grouped houses stretching across nearly the whole 





breadth of the hill-top. The southern section, except the Chauk ~ 


hotel, the sanitariam and one or two private dwellings, is almost 
withont houses. 

_ From the central hill, about a quarter of a mile west of the Church 
Plateau, a low thickly wooded neck, about 200 yards long and half 
a mile broad, leads to the small western wing or hill-belt, which, 
with bare narrow ends and a wooded central crest, stretches about 
a mile and a quarter from Porcupine Point on the north to Louisa 
Point on the south, 





and want of 
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Over almost the whole hill-top there is little soil, scarcely any Chapter XIV. 


lowe and a thick crop of small black bouldera. The topmost pigces of Interest. 


ayer of rock is a soft porous iron-clay, through which, by the 3.3 
beginning of the hot season, the whole rainfall has drained, leaving a ee = 
in many places a leafless black underwood, gladea of wither o Hil tee 


grass, and pathways deep in rusty dust. In spite of this dryness 

P soil, the cae winding glades, one or two stretches 
of bare sheet rock, and the wind-swept shoulders of the larger 
spurs, the hill-top is everywhere shaded by a thick growth of 
brushwood, creepers, and trees. In parts, the rocky leaf-strewn 
ground has only a scanty undergrowth of leafless bushes, and the 
trees are so stunted and gnarled as to be little more than coppice. 
But over most of the hill top the boulders are hid by a sprinkling 
of seedlings and evergreen brushwood, the thicket is green with 
the fresh hanging boughs of well-grown trees, and, in sheltered 
dells and batons: the underwood is full of leaves, long-armed 
climbers swathe the lower trees and bushes into masses of green, 
and lofty trea tops wave high overbead. ask. fs all these woods 
and thickets narrow lanes wind up and down the uneven hill-top, 
shaded and often overarched with trees. From outlying points, 
~where the lane winds clear of the thicket, the wooded hill-top swells 
from the edge ofthe cliff to the central ridge, a cool bank of fresh 
green broken by only a few of the higher honse-tops. Through a 
screen of waving branches and tree tops, across the bay-like 
valleys, the hill-sides fall in steep rings of trap, each ring marked 
by a band of yellow grass or a belt of evergreen timber. The lower 
slopes are gashed with watercourses, lines of black rock releaas 
brown bare-topped knolls, whose sides, except some patches o 
evergreen brushwood, are grey with the stems and branches of 
teak and other leaf-shedding trees. For a mile or two further, 
smooth flat-topped mounds, divided by deep ravines, stretch across 
the brown withered plain. 

The six leading Points or Headlands are, Hart at the north and Points. 
Chauk at the south of the central hill, Panorama at the north and 
Garbat at the south of the east wing, and Porcupine at the north ~ 
and Louisa at the south of the west wing. Besides these, several 
smaller bluffs or capes break the winding lips of the bay-lixe valleys 
that separate the main arms or spurs of the bill, The seven most 
important of these smaller bluffs are, Alexander and Little Chauk 
in the sonth-east between Girbat and Great Chauk ; One Tree Hill, 
Danger, Echo, and Landscape between Great Chauk and Louisa; 
and Monkey in the north-west between Porcupine and Hart. In 
addition to these smaller headlands, three spots in the central crest of 
the hill are known as points, Artist Point to the north of the Church 
Plateau, Sphinx Point above Alexander Point, and Bartle Point to 
the south of Chank hotel. 

There is considerable sameness in the leading features of these 

‘ints, In most of the main points a wooded crest narrows into a 

re boulder-strewn slope, and the slope dwindles into a smooth flat 
tongue or table of rock, ending in a cliff clean ent or buttressed by 







an outlying tower-like crag. From distant parts of the hill the poimta 
s 1OhH—20 
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stand out, with stretches of black rock, white patches of sun-bleached 
grass, ragged copse, or a few stunted wind-worried trees. 

Almost all of these outstanding headlands command views of 
the green swelling summit of the hill, of its black wall-like cliffs, 
evergreen plateaus, and steep under-slopes, and of the | 
smoke-dimmed plain, that, broken by isolated blocks of hill an 
brightened by ponds and wooded villages, stretches north beyond 
the Ulhds valley, east to the Sahyadris, south through a rogged land 
of confused spurs and peaks, ain west, between the even mass of 
Prabal and the shivered scarps of the Cathedral Rocks, beyond the 
salt flate of Panvel, to Sis Daina sea from which dimly rise 
the ships and buildings of Bombay. The distant hills of Salsette 
and North Théna, the bluffs and peaks of the Sahyddri range, 
and the flat ridges and isolated crests of Bor and Koldba are seldom 
clearly seen. But to the south-west the sharp pillar of Isdlgad 
stands out from the centre of a swelling plateau; to the west, from 
a belt of bright green forest, rise the steep bare sides of the flat 
tree-crowned crest of Prabal; and to the north, sweeping north- 
west from Panorama Point, their lower slopes half hid by haze, 
stand, in mid air, the fantastic rocks and pinnacles of Chanderi, 
Tavli, and Bava Malang, their scarps and crests clear cut as by the 
band of man, 

Beginning from the northand working east the points come in the 
scot Lan Hart, Panorama, Girbat, Alexander, Little Chauk, 
Great Chauk, One Tree Hill, Danger, Echo, Landscape, Louisa, 
Porcupine, and Monkey. | 

Harr Ports, at the north end of the central block of hill, takes its 
name from Mr. W. Hart, of the Bombay Civil Service, who was 
Secretary toGovernment about 1858, Its native name is Kalerdike 
Peda or the Black Forest Plateau. Near Hart Point the path runs 
along a wooded crest with fine views of the wild Bava Malang 
hills. Leaving the main body of the hill it winds down a rather 
steep wooded slope to the Point, which is a narrow wind-swept 
table of black rock with patches of yellow grass, a few stunted 


‘bushes to the west, and a row of trees fringing a sheltered crevice 


to the east. To the right, across the deeply wooded gathering 

round of one of the branches of the Maéldunga stream, rises a bare 

igh bluff, and on the other side of the main valley runs the Ion 
high shoulder of Governor's Hill and Panorama Point richly woodea 
in the south and stretching north barer and more weather-worn, 
with straggling crannies yellow with dry grass and a few hollows 
and narrow ledges green with bushes and trees. North-west of 
Panorama Point stretch the wild fantastic peaks of the Bava 
Malang range, To the left, beyond the wooded hollow of Malat’s 
spring, the bare scarps of Porcupine Point rise.in a narrow flat- 
topped cliff. Beyond Porcupine Point are the massive isolated crag 
and long wooded back of Prabal, and, in the plain, the low hills o 
Vanja and Morpa. 

Panorama Porxt, the north end of the eastern wing or ridg 
takes its name from its far-stretching views to the phe Poa ea. 
Its native name is Gaddcha Sond, or the Fort Head, because it 
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overlooks Peb Fort, the most eastern peak of the Bava Malang ag a ay, 3 m 


Leaving the thickly wooded neck above the Simpson Reservoir 
path winds among deep woods, which every now and then open on he ee 
right and show the tree-covered slope of Governor's Hill. From these 
woods the path crosses opener ground with lesa soil and less shelter, 
and smaller and more stunted trees. To the nght the hill-side rises 
bare and rocky, broken by clumps and patches of trees! To the 
south, looking across to the Simpson Reservoir, thick tall trees hide 
the site of the Elphinstone Lake, whose ruined earthen dam shows 
red among the trees. Further on, the wind-swept spur gradually 
narrows to a rocky neck only a few yards wide. Beyond the 
neck the point rises into a knoll crowned by a small dark grove, 
and again sinks into a bare table of rock.* The point commands one 
of the widest views on the hill, both of Matherdn itself and of the 
plain and hills to the east, north, and west. To the south-east at 
the foot of the bold wooded crest of Governor's Hill stretches the 
ae reen belt of the Behrli Mar or Wild-Palm forest, and, beyond 
lower slopes brown and grey with teak and other leaf-shedding 
aay Across the plain, beyond some isolated flat-topped blocks 
hill, looms the iaiive wall of the Sahyddris, many of whose bluffs 
and fortified peaks can be recognised when the air is clear. In the 
5 E oeaipion from the end of the point, stretches the 
Sapiens Malang range, beginning in Peb or Pebak whose bare 
Etonmad head is circled with the remains of Moghal and Maratha 
fortifications. Behind Peb, rising with arather gentle slope into a 
rounded point and then falling in a narrow ridge, is Nakhind. 
Beyond Nikhind bare steep spurs rise to the foot of the massive 
tower-like crest of Chanderi. Further off are the jagged peaks of 
Mbhas-Mal and Navara-Navari, or the husband and wife, said to be 
so called because the hill-side once opened and swallowed s 
party crossing from Badlapur to Panvel. In the extreme west the 
range ends in a pair of great hills, to the right the long rugge 
outline of Tivli and to the left the sharp clear-cut pinnacles of Bava 
Malang or the Cathedral Rocks. To the left, with Prabal as back 
round, is a fine view of the wooded ravines and bare cliffs of Hart, 
Monkey, and Porcupine Points. | 
In® the distance, to the west or south-west, just clear of Prabal, 
are Great and Little Karanja (1000), North of these lies Bombay 
harbour with Elephanta (568) in the centre and the long level line 
of Bombay in the distance. Further north, the first high land is 
Trombay, or the Neat’s Tongue (1000). Still further north, beyond 
the long stretch of the Karla mala and rice-lands, rise the 
Sdlsette hills in three waves, each wave marking the site of one of 
the Bombay reservoirs, Vehdr to the left, Tulsi in the centre, and 
the still unmade Yeur to the right. In front of the Yeur hill lies 








1The chief trees are the dark cloee-growing and thorny kimia Careya arborea, 
and the tall bare or russet-leaved rdras Heterophragma roxburghii. 
* The trees are wild limes, mithardis Atalantia monophylla, anjanis Memecylon edule, 


cert geenasd es jambolanom. 
be details of the distant view are contributed by Mr. F. B, Muaclaran, C.E. 
The more distant hills can be seen only in very clear weather, 
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Persik Poi t, pierced by the Peninsula railway, and, beyond Persik, © 
Ore Cue or ocary Ge ikea Over the creek, 


winds the Kalydn creek or estuary of the 
to the north, hierean Biva Malang and Tavli, rise the peak of 
Kamandurg (2160) and the tableland of Tungiir (2195). Clear of 
Tavli, to the right, stands the high cone of Dugad, and, be 


it, Takmak (2616), overlooking the Vaitarna valley. North of 


Takmak, the Surya range, visible only on very clear days, ends in 
the far north in the jagged top of the great fort of Asheri (1689). 
Eastward there is little to attract the eye in the Vada hills, but, on 


the north horizon, over the Bp a of Peb, may be seen the sacred 


peak of Mahdlakshmi.! Still further east, from the middle distance, 
rises the decply-cleft ridge of Mahuli (2815), guarded on the west 
by a tower-lke column o 


headland, east of | 
the Sahyddri range. Behind Vatvad, to the east, is the famous hill 
of Trimbak (4254), the sacred source of the Godfvari. Still further 
east, and a little to the south, is Anjaneri (4384) the hot-weather hill 
of Nasik, which lies fourteen miles to the east. Southward, as far 
as the range that separates Nasik from Ahmadnagar, the line of the 
Sahyddris has no striking hills, On the range that separates Nasik 
from Abmadnagar are the forts of Alang and Kulang, and, among 
the broken tops of the neighbouring hills, can be made out the 
conical peak of Kalsubai (5427), the highest point of the aay be 
Further south Ghatghar and other peaks form a rugged and broken 
range, whose most interesting feature, Harishchandragad (4562), 
is hid behind the crest of the Sahyadris which here turn west to 
Sidgad, whose sugar-loaf peak (8236) stands out from the main line. 
The twin detached hills to the north of Sidgad are Gorakhgad and 
Machhindragad, Further south, on the line of the Sahyddri crest, is 


Bhimashankar (3434), and, in front of Bhiméshankar, the detached 


hill-fort of Tungi (2019), and still further south on another detached 
hill the fort of Peth, | 
The Panorama Point view of the Sahyddris ends with Peth. But 
the top of Panorama hill, or better still Gairbat Point, commands 
a magnificent view of the southern Sahyddris and the Koliba hills, 
Following the line south from Peth sre the detached tableéland 
of Dak (2808), then the famous hill-fort of Rajmachi (2710) with 
its wall and gateways, and still further south the Nagphani or 
Cobra’s Hood known to Europeans as the Duke’s Nose. East of 


the Négphani are the hill-forts of Lohgad (3415) and Visépur, and, 


to the south, are Tel Baili, Dhondsa, Bhorap, and Pali all in the 
Bhor state. Of the South Thana hills the most striking is Manikgad 


(1878), like a smaller Vatvad, a few miles south of Chauk village. - 


West of Ménikgad is the well-known funnel of Karndla (1540), a 
land-mark for ships entering Bombay harbour. Between Manikgad 


and Karndla, beyond the silver line of the Dharamtar creek, the 


Alibig hills complete the circle with the fortified head of Sigargad 
(1164), and the sacred top of Kankeshvar (1000). 





Details of Mahal 





i bre given above, p, 215. . 


basalt. Close behind the chief hill, and 
apparently adjoining it, is Chhota or Little Mahuli. The bold distant 
Mahuli, is Vatvad, the furthest visible point of 
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GAgsat Port, the south end of the — wing, —— its name Chapter XIV. 
from the quartz crystals or gars found on the spur that runs cast pig oes of Interest, 
to Rariek Crossing the siulder of Garbat hill the path sinks a. “ eee 
runs along the eastern face of the point, forty or fifty feet below the MéruasAm, "ye 
crest of Garbat hill, The bank on the right is well-wooded and Pe ae 
below lie the varied tints of the evergreen Bekri forest.' Beyond the Gdrbat, 
belt of bright-green forest, the hill sides, grey with leatless trees, fall 
to bare napa a spurs with Dhangar huts and patches of 
tillage. From the east side of Gérbat hill, with many ups and 
downs, the path crosses a bare rocky hill-side under a tree-crowned 
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hill-top. A little farther the point shrinks into a narrow open neck = 
with clusters of bushes and trees. Beyond the neck it agai a 
broadens, and, for about a mile, runs round.a rising slope 1 Te 
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strewn with small black. boulders, with patches of underwood 
and well grown jimbuls and russet varas trees. From a bank 
crowned with bushes and large weather-beaten trees, the point 
slopes to the south, bare and boulder-strewn, narrowing to a smooth 
ledge of bare gravel. To the east the point falls in a steep cliff, 
below which the hill-side, scarred with ravines and treeless except 
in a few hollows, stretches in long Spreng te spurs far across 
the plain. To the south, some hundred feet below the level of the 
point, a narrow flat tongue of rock rans south rising into the peak 
of Sondai. On the west of Garbat point this ledge or platean runs 
for some distance slightly wooded and with Sipe of tillage. 
Beyond the plateau the hill-side falls into the tvan ravine, and 
again rises in the bare steep slopes and cliffs of Alexander Point and = 
Little Chauk, to the hill-top whose thick woods are broken by a few a 
house roofs and lines of thatched huts. The exposed western crest 
of Garbat Point is at first rocky and bare. Then the path passes, 
across wind-swept glades and through sheltered dells, to the narrow 
neck that leads to the inner point, where it turns sharply down a 
shy oar between beantifally wooded banks, that rise, to the right 
in Garbat hill, and, to the left in the ewelling crest of the main 
hill-top. | 

Atexaxper Pornt, a small cape or headland omar |G from the 
eastern face of the main hill about half way between the top of the 
Khidtvan ravine and Little Chank Point, takes its name from 
Captain Alexander who married a niece of Mr. Malet’s, the founder 
of Matherfn asa hill station. Leaving the main road about the 
seventh mile from Neral, the path sweeps south through a deep we 
wooded dell to a bare flat bluff which commands a fine easterly view y 
of Garbat point and Sondai peak, and a westerly view of the cliffs 
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that run south to Little Chauk, and at their feet the deep green of bd 
Ram Bagh or Ram’s Garden. —— 
Lrrttz Cravr, the bluff or bastion at the south-east end of the —_Litile Chauk, - 

: 1 The deep greens i : M on edule, planes Carallia cee ; i : fe 
r greens are anjanis Memecylon edule, ; iv : . 
bumblds Sapota tomientonn, and mangoes; the bluo igreens are pias Actinedaphne : 
lanceolata, and jdmduls; the yellow greens are chamidrds reoceastar. roxbarghii, and aaa 
pais sod nina agertrerai parvifiom; and the browns are ruddy Upped Nrdae 3; 
ra and mane erstremia parvillor ; e browns ti | hi “4 
and Aekts Garcinia cambogea, = din. 4 
ee 
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main hill, takes its name from the country town of Chauk, sbout 
five miles to the south. The road south to Little Chauk, sheltered 
from south-west gales, is richly wooded with a deep dell on the left 
and a tree-covered crest on the right. The broad level path winds 
through smooth open glades fringed by clusters of well grown trees 
and by large black boulders. Near the point the hill top flattens, 
the trees dwindle into bushes, and the ground is bare and covered 
with black rock. Like Great Chauk it commands a wide view of 
the ragged sonth. 

Geeat Cuave, the central of the three great bluffs that form the 
southern face of Matherfin, takes its name from overlooking the 
country town of Chauk. From Little Chank the path crosses a 
wooded hollow, and from this the broad rounded point of Great 
Chauk stretches south, at first wooded though dat , then bare, 
thick-strewn with small black boulders with one or two stunted 
mango tfees and many dry Jeafless bushes. The point commands ~ 
& wide view across the plain. Under the cliff stretches the deep 
om of the eastern Varosha forest. Beyond the forest, on a bare 
fiat spur, cluster the thatched roofs of Varosha, and about five 
miles across the plain, close to the deep n line of the Panvel 
high road, lies the country town of Chauk. Beyond Chank the 
plain is broken by many rangesand spurs. To the right, beside the 
pinnacle of Isalgad and the more distant funnel rock of Karnila, 
are many ranges of flat wooded hills, among them Mera Dongar 
above Pen, and, further to the west, the Sagargad range in Alibig. 

One Tree Hiwt, the most westerly of the three bluffs that form the 
south face of Mather4n, takes its name from a large battered jambul 
tree that grows on itshollow top. West from Great Chauk the 
road runs close to the edge of the hill side, and the hill top to the 
right has much stunted brushwood and trees. The western crest of 
the hill, open to the south-west gales, is bare except a few weather- 
beaten bushes. From the crest a ope leads down a steep slope 
to two large rounded masses of rock, the upper rock joined to the hill 
by a narrow neck, the lower separated by s deep. cu cleft. It is this 
lower rock which, from a large but lop-sided and wind-battered 
gambul, takes ita English name of the One Tree Hill and its Maratha 
name of Jémbul Point.!_ The top of the rock, rising in a steep slope 
to its south-west edge, yields during the rains a crop of grass rich 
enough to tempt grass-cutters to climb its steep sides, From the 
upper rock are seen, close at hand, two of the western bastions of - 
Chauk Point, and beyond them the flat massive rock of Louisa Point. 
Some hundred feet below stretches a wooded plateau, part of the 
Varosha forest, and, to the left, rises the great flat range of Prabal. 
Between Prabal and Louisa Point, close at hand, are the Vanja and 
Morpa hills, and in the distance the rugged crags of Tévli and Bava 
Malang. 

DanGer Pornt. ‘ Along the crest of the western Chauk cliff, 
gradually passing into deeper wood, a footpath strikes off the main 





+The people also call it the Stream-bed Rock, Nalichi Tekri 
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road, and, peeps: fe the left, winds down a pred slope, across a 
rocky and bare hillside, with a ‘few thickly-wooded dells. The open 
parts along the crest of the Chauk cliff command a view of the pil 
of Isdl to the south-west, and, to the west, of the steep bare 
sides of Prabal, with its flat tree-crowned top, ending in the idee 
im a massive crag. In front is the small flat head of 
Point, and, rising behind it, are the wooded creat and clean-cut cliffs 
of Louisa Point and the deep-wooded hollow of the Rags: above. 
From this the B soc winds through a sheltered wooded hollow and 
out along the edge of the cliff, with a backward view of the high 
scarp that rans south to One Tree Hill overhanging the green belt 
of the west Varosha forest. After some sharp descents the path 
reaches Danger Point, a small bare terrace shaded by a few weil 
grown trees. To the ‘north Danger Point commands a fine view of 
the rocky scarp of Echo Point and of the green hill-top behind. 
Further to the west stand the wooded crest, high cliff, and buttress- 
like rock of Louisa Point, and, between the point and Prabal, the 
valley of the Panvel river stretches to Bombay harbour. Beyond 
Danger Point the path sinks into the Pisharnath valley, passing on 
the right a deeply wooded bank in whose shade lies the shrine of 
Pisharndth, the guardian of Matherdan. 

Crossing the Pisharnath valley, which the new dam will turn into 
a lake, the path winds, through a thickly wooded hollow, to Ecuo 
Porrt, a bare flat terrace with one or two stunted trees and dry 
leafless bushes.' On the mght a black cliff mses to the richly 
wooded hill-top. 


Beyond Echo Point the path winds through sheltered copse, and 
again strikes the lip of the scarp at Lanpscare Porst a fat terrace, 
furnished with a seat, and commanding a fine view of Louisa Point 
and Prabhal. 

From Landscape Point the path winds through a richly wooded 
hollow up to the tree-crowned crest of Louisa Porst. This, the 
southern end of the smalleror western wing, takes its English name 
from the wife of Mr. Faweett, of the Bombay Civil Service, who 
was Revenue Commissioner between 1855 and 1859. Its native 
name is Tapurichi Sond or the Pillar Head from the short 
isolated buttress-like crag at its point. From the crest of Lonisa 
Point the path stretches south-west, at first under a well-wooded 
knoll, and then along a platean with fewer and more stunted 
to a bare smooth table of rock. To the left is the scarp of Echo 
Point, and, in front, Chank cliff stretches as far as One Tree 
Hill. To the south-west stands the solitary peak of -Isdlgad, 
and on the west, lies the straight flat mnss of Prabal with its 
broken northern crag. Joined to Louisa Point by a short neck is 

a large rock or crag with a fine northerly view over the part-tilled 
plateau of Hasha and the lower peaks of Vanga and Morpa across 
the plain to the Bava Malang range, the slopes of Nakhinda to 












I The trees are anjanis, pisas and black-leaved midkadia or wild limes; the bushes 
are 
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the right, the comb-like crest of Chanderi and the rocky pinnacles 
of Mhas-Mala and Navara-Navari in the centre, and to the left the 
wild outlines of Tavli and the Cathedral Rocks. 

Porcurte Port, the north end of the western wing or hill ridge, 
probably takes its name because it was formerly a resort of porcupines; 
though, according to one account, its long thick snout and ragged 
bushes, like the quills of the fretful porcupine, suggested the 
name. The people call it Palki Point, mistaking its English name, 
or Maldungaicha Sond that is Maéldunga Point. After leaving 
the richly wooded hollow at the top of Louisa Point, the skirts 
the western face of the hill, across glades and through belts of 
evergreen trees and brnushwood.' To the left a bare hill-side, 
with an undergrowth of leafless bushes, falls some hundred feet 
to an evergreen terrace, part of the Maldunga forest, From a group 
of large anjani and varas trees the point slopes north in a long 
narrow ledge. To the west, over the cliff, is a fine view of the 
Maldunga forest deep-green or Speniie Se withered glades. To 
the right is the richly wooded ravine of Maldunga, in which is hidden 
Malet’s Spring or Tipdchi Pini. Above the ravine the hill-top is 
nearly flat and deeply wooded, the chimneys and red roof of 
Elphinstone Lodge showing among the trees. Tothe east stretches 
the Governor's Hall, the long crest of Panorama Point, and the topa 
of the Bava M: range, the Hat rock of Peb, the gentle slopes 
of Naékhinda, the sharp crest of Chanderi, the small pinnacles of 
Mhas-Méla and Navara-Navari, and the rngged forms of Tavli and 
Bava Malang. Beyond the i asia’ after crossing some bare ground, 
the path leads along a hollow hill-side through deep evergreen 
groves thick with fresh underwood and climbing trees,* to the 
wooded neck that joins the western spur to the main hill, through a 
damp dell known as the Randdcha Tal or Buffalo's Hollow, adorned 
by some pei straight-stemmed jambuls and mangoes. Further 
on, to the left, paths lead to Malet’s and Ponsonby’s Springs, while 
the main road passes the Gymkhana and behind Elphinstone Lodge 
to Monkey Point, small ledge of rock above Hart Point, with a 
fine view of the long cliff of Porcupine, Prabal, the Bava Mal 
range, the Panorama spur, and the wooded slopes about Hart Point. 

Matheran is a mass of even trap-flows capped by alayer of laterite 
or iron clay. Most geologists hold that it was once an island in the 
sea that cleared the wall of the Sahyddris and washed away the 
Konkan lowlands. The crabs and shells that are still found on the 
hill-top support this view, and, in the beginning of the rains, when 
the valleys are full of mist, the white wool-like clouds, passing into 
the roote of the hill, leave the poms standing like wave-worn capes 
and the valleys rounded in the sickle sweep of asea beach, But 
in clondless weather the stream-worn ravines, the torrent-seamed 
hill-sides, the points washed into narrow necks and pillar-like crags, 
the plateaus crowded with maases of fallen rock, and, after heavy 





' Chiefly jdmbuls, karands, bombds, kumblds, pisda, and mangoes. 
* The chic trees are bs chanddleshears, hirddas, bombds, phansia tas 
the underwood chiedy raitie; the climbers rdfolie, ; - ee 
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‘rain, the thundering roar of landslips, seem to show that the worn 
and ragged form of the hill is chiefly due to the fierce buffeting of py 


the blasts and torrents of the south-west monsoon, 

The capping of highly porous and absorbent laterite or iron clay 
lies like a huge sponge on the top of the trap. The laturito rock 
occurs in many forms. Fresh cut, as in sinking a well, it is soft 
and yielding, with layers of bright magnetic iron ore still unmixed 
with clay. When the Iron is bemg oxydized, the structure is 
tubular,' and, when chemical action has ceased, the boulders have 
& hard polished surface and flinty texture.* The terraces below the 
scarp are strewn with red laterite boulders, some with sharp clear cut 
corners, others weathered and rounded. The debris is in places 
over sixty feet deep, and, among it, ure blocks of columnar basalé 


with corners as sharp and faces as smooth as when they took form. 


The laterite seems formerly to have been worked for iron, and so 
strongly is the rock charged with iron that a few chips of jambul 
wood turn the water of some of the springs black as ink. Under the 
capping of iron clay the hill is a mass of flows of trap, laid layer 
upon lyon, some layers only a few feet thick, others forming high 
cliffs, all of them flat and even, not only in the different parts of 
Matheran, but with the sides of Piste! aaa other more distant 
hills. The trap though in places columnar is usually plain. Ita 
structure is more or less amygdaloidal and in the hollows are 
minerals of the Zoolite family. Of these apophyllite, which is 
perhaps the most common, when exposed by blasting, shows crystals 


I Mr. Foote gives the Siewing detailed description of a bed of tubular iron-clay 
found on the top of Valabgad fort in west Belgaum, Instead of showing the ordinary 
horizontal or nearly horizontal vesicular cavities the summit bed is permeated by 
vertical tubuli running nearly through it. The upper ends of these tubuli are empty 
for a little epee, hen he surface a pitted appearance, but the tubes are 
| Spegiper grag ehvbapes margic clay, and have their walls lined with a glaze very 

ke that so frequently met with m the vermicular hollows of ordinary laterites. 
The tnbali vary in diameter from [th to #th of an inch, but are generally less than half 
an inch across. Their height depends upon the thickursa of the 
sides show much statactitoid waviness of surface. In the lower parts of the bed the 
tubuli are less distinct, There can be little doubt that the formation of these tubes 
is due to the action of Pe paneege | water, Tina structure is not so commonly mot 
with as the rudely-bedded quasi-stratified forms in which the vesicolar and vermicular 
cavities are rather horizontally disposed. Mem, Geol, Survey, XII. pt. 1, 207. 

* The laterite or iron-clay that is found overlying the traps in Ratnagiri, Théna and 
the Deccan, is of two kinds, « sedimentary pak formed either in lnkes or under the 
sea, and a rock that appears as the summit bed of trap hills, itself a trap, changed and 
decomposed by the action of the air, To distinguish between these two classes of 
rock, Mr. Foote has proposed that the sedimentary rock should be called laterite 
the upper deoomnposed trap iron-clay, The laterite, or pluvintile rock, is moch k 
common and less widespread. It is found only in some lowlying tracts i 
rock td cape the Ratnsgat ill a ot 
rock that capa the Ratnagiri hills, and forms the summit bed of Matherdn and of the 
Sahyidri aoe other Deccan hills, is iron-clay formed from trap the action of the 
air. Mr. Foote gives the following details of sections in the military roads through 
the Amboli and Phonda posses in Ratndgiri. The basaltic rocks graduate into a 


- 


of soneretional pncciarce from. the infiltration of surface waters holding iron in 

sHUMOn ond are assuming the ordinary lateritoid ; = 

Mem. Geol. Survey, XII pt. 1, 992 ee Se ee eee 
B 1064 —31 
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of great beauty. Henulandite, mesotype, stillite, and natrolite, as 
i as 


well as the crystals of quartz from which Garbat takes its name, are 
common. The trap weathers into soil that gathers at the foot of 
the different layers, sometimes in narrow ledges fit onl for the 
growth of grass, in other places inrich plateaus bearing largest 
trees. 

Besides the beauty of the hill-top and of its views, a great 
charm in Mitherdn is the plateau or terrace that almost encircles 
the hill from two to three hundred feet below its crest. This belt 
has a rich soil yearly freshened by mould swept from the 
hill-top. In parts it lies broad and open, dotted with mango and 
jambul trees, and with some fields of rice or ndgli round a hamlet 
of Thakur or Dhangar huts. Again it shrmks to a rocky path, or, 
at open wind-swept corners, yields only thickets of rough brambles 
or ragged buffeted ig bushes, Bot in many coves of the bay- 
like valleys, sheltered by cliffs from the blasts of the north-east 
and south-west gales, are groves of ancient evergreen trees whose 
stems rise straight and high, and whose small-leaved distant shade, 
letting im air and light, fosters the growth of evergreen brushwood, 
and, near springs and in damp digi, nourishes patches of grass 
and tufts of fern. , 

The chief forests im the main terrace are, in the north-east 
below Panorama point and the Governor's hill, the Wild-Palm 
Grove or Mar Rai; further south below Garbat hill the Bekri Forest ; 
to the east of Little Chauk, Ram Bagh or Raém’s Garden, also 
known asthe Primeval Forest; to the south of Great Chank, the 
east Varosha Forest, and to the west of One Tree Hill the west 
Varosha Forest; to the west of Porcupine point the peep 
Forest; and between Porcupine and Hart point the Black or Kala 
Forest. All these woods are evergreen. ‘The varied tints of dark, 
bluish, bright, and yellow green are softened, during the dry months, 
by a grey mist of leafless or russet tree-tops, and baighianedl: towards 
the close of the hot-weather, by brown, pink, and golden tips that 
are ready to burst into leaf at the first fall of rain.’ — 

The general features of most of these groves resemble those of 
the Mar Rai, or Wild-Palm Grove, which covers the plateau that 
stretches from one of, the zigzags on the main road about four 
and a half miles from Neral, northwards under the steep wooded 
crest of Governor’s hill and Panorama point. From the road the 
path enters the forest near its eastern limit, and ing north for 
some hundred yards, climbs a steep thick-wooded bank to an upper 
terrace which stretches to the end of Panorama point. The ground - 
is rocky, bare of grass, and thickly strewn with leaves. There is ~ 
much underwood, some fresh and green but most either leafless or 
withered into yellow or brown. In the outskirts, the trees though 












1 The dark greens are chiefly mangoes, tumidls, anjania, and some jdmiwls; the 
bluish greens chieily pisds, aptda, racy Sidon Jdmbuls ; the light g chielly muirs 2 
Ce nee ieee nana: are Lesions aes niaca, ura, and some edras ; 
roseet or withered hiefly vediras - 1, Din l : tips chi 
Acids Beaks cat naiee wha chiefly : cystine and yellow tips chiefly 
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close together, are small and stunted. Deeperin rise some straight Chapter XIV. 
unbroken jambul and mango stems, and one huge fig tree fifty-two pjaces of Interest. _ 
feet in girth. In another dell, where the ground is thick with green — ui ae 
underwood, isa grove of large jambul and fig trees, interlaced by ~ rat és 
festoons of the great climbing kindvel, whose trunks, twisted like i, 
the coils of a huge serpent, are drawn to the tree tops and fall in 
straight heavy sprays with scattered deep-green leaves. Beyond 
this dell the ae is again thinner, with open plots and glades fringed 
by thickets of bright-green brushwood, overtopped by dark-green, 
blue-green, and grey-green trees, and a sprinkling of bare leafless 
branches.’ To the right the deep fringe of the wood hides the hill 
slopes, and, on the left, a steep wooded bank rises to the overhanging 
tree-crowned crest of Governor's hill. The path, climbing the 
steep wooded bank, leads to an upper plateau, where, in rocky 
deep-soiled ground with thick green underwood, among gh e 
mangoes, jambuls, and umbars, rise the slender ringed stems of the 
wild palm with its long hanging seed tassels, and its leaves standi 
in long spikes or falling in large black mbbon-like tatters. Beyond 
this the grove narrows and dwindles till it ends under Panorama 
point. 

The hillsides of Matherin are scarred by small streams which, Streams, 
though dry during most of the year, bear in their clean-swept rocky 
channels traces of the strength of their monsoon floods, The west- 
flowing Pisharndth drains the central section of the hill along a well- 
marked cup-shaped valley, which slopes about 400 feet from the 
asks plateau on the ge oe rte plateau on the aaa oe 
'o a less extent the hill-top is hollowed by the gathering ground > 
of the Dhodambacha pam, i Waterfall Stream, ‘ekevaen) Puancates ra 
point and the main lull; by the drainage that centres inthe Malet 
Springs east of Porcupine point; and by the Varosha Streams that 
run between Louisa and Landscape points. With these exceptions 
none of the streams drain any considerable section of the bill-top 
The course of all is much alike. Gathering the drainage of a sm 
section of the hill-top they either fall with one or two clear leaps, or 
by a long rapid rush force their way through boulders and shingle 
from the edge of the cliff to the lower slopes, and, winding among 
the spurs at the hill-foot, find their way into one of the main lines 








of drainage east tothe Ulhés, south to the Piitélganga, or west to the 
Panvel river. | 
Starting from the north and working eastwards, the chief of these - 
streams are the Neral Water, Neralachi Paui, which rises below the ¥ 
Governor’s hill and passing east and then north along the ravine : 
between Panorama point and the Neral spur, falls into the Ulhas a .< 
little to the west of Neral. The Bekri Stream, Bekricha Vada, 3 
from below Girbat hill, passes east through the Bekri forest, and, 
entering the plain to the south of the Neral spur, flows east to the 
1 'The bright greon-bashes are bokAddas, gelds, and karands. The dark-green trees . 


are alus, mangoes, and jdmbuls ; the bluish-green are piais, aptds, and climbing rdiolis; 
the greyish-green are wmtarg and dana ; and the leailess branches belong to raras, 
pdAurs, and minds. 
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Ulhés. The Sonddi or Katvan Stream, Sonddéi Vada or Katvan Vada, 


between Garbat and Alexander point, fed by a large share of the 
hill drainage, flows south along the chief of the Matherdn valleys, 
t the town of Chank into the Patilganga. The Little Katvan 
etween Alexander point and Little Chank, after a steep south- 
easterly course, joins the main Kitvan under Gérbat int. The 
Birgaon Stream, Birgaoncha Vida, between Little and ig Chauk, 
meeting the Kitvan water, flows by Chank town south into the 
Pitalganga, A little to the west, between Great Chauk and the One 
Tree TL the Varosha Stream, up whose narrow rocky bed the 
Chauk path straggles, rans south and joining the Borgaon and 
Katvan waters, passes Chank and falls into the Pitilganga. Between 
Danger and Echo points, draining the thickly wooded central 
hollow of the hill-top between the church platean on the north and 
Chank plateau on the south; the Pisharniéth or Bund Stream, flows 
west over the chff into the Varosha river which runs south to 
Chank and the Pitdélganga. In the hollow on the top of the hill, the 
bed of the stream is crossed by three mas nry walls, and lower 
down, just above the edge of the cliff, by a much higher dam, 
which is expected to flood the valley back above the first wall 
and swamp the garden terraces on the north bank, In 1850 
the Pisharndth flowed throughout the year with a considerable 
stream; but, for some years past, apparently from the increase of 
trees and brashwood on its gathering eeoane it has almost ceased 
to flow before the beginning of the hot weather, In the corner 
between Echo and Louisa point, two nameless streams drain the 
sloping hill-top and fall over the cliff, passing west to the main 
stream that, deaintos the valley between Matherin and Prabal, 
flows south by Chauk to the Pitilganga. Between Porcupine 
and Hart point, a large area of the western hill-top and of the low 
neck between the central and western hill belts, drains into the 
stream known either as Pipdchi Péni Vida, the Tub Water Stream, 
or as Maldungdcha Nadi the Maldunga River. This flows to the 
north-west and then turns west to the Panvel river. Further to the 
cast the stream that drains the hollow between the Governor’s hill 
and Hart point, one of the Maldunga streams which is known as the 
Dhodambacha Pani or the Waterfall Stream, passes west into the 
Panvel river, through the deep-wooded valley in which are the 
Simpson reservoir and the remains of the ruined Elphinstone lake. 
In spite of the rainfall of about 200 inches even the largest 
streams cease to flow soon after Christmas. This is due partly 
to the porons iron clay and partly to the dense prowth of timber 
and brushwood that covers almost the whole hill-top. Ip 1850, 
as has heen noticed above, before the trees and brashwood were 
preserved, the Bund or Pisharndth stream, which now barely trickles 
during the hot months, flowed freely even in May, disebargi 
from the cliff a stréam of water over a foot wide and three or four 
inches deep. Of eleven springs only two, Harrison’s on the east 
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and Malet’s on the west of the main hill-top, last throughout the Chapter XIV. 
year. Beginning from the north and working east, in the hollow paces of Interest. 


above Simpson’s reservoir, near the old Dhangar settlement, is a 
spring known os the Phansior Jack-Tree Water. On the outskirts of 
the Wild-Palm grove under Governor's hill, a few hundred yards 
from the road, is a spring which, by a grant froma Mr, Bamanyi, 
has been turned into a rock-cut cistern with a flat boarded 
covering. Itis known as the Black Water or Kali Pani, and, till 
the middle of the hot weather, supplies the stand-ppe on the road- 
side close to the fourth mile from Neral. On the south of the neck 
that joms the eastern and the central belt of hills, close to the 
beginning of Garbat point, are two springs. About half a mile 


further, near the sixth mile to the left of the Market road, is 


Harrison’s Spring which yields water throughout the year or at 
least till the middle of May. It has a cistern which was built in 
1864-65 at a cost of £287 (Rs. 2876). Not for off, another spring, 
in the market to the left of the police lines, has a cistern which was 
built in 1865-66 at a cost of £152 (Rs.1522). The south of the 
hill has three springs, one to the south and one to the north of the 
Sanitarium, and a third on the south slope of the Pisharnath valley. 
At the spring to the south of the Sanitarium a cistern was built in 
1865-66 at a cost of £122 (Rs.1225). Further north there are 
three springs in the ravine between Forcupyse and Hart points, 
Malet Spring or Tipdchi péni at the head of the mam ravine, 


Ponsonby Spring or (rhaterichi pani, that is the Buffaloes’ Drinking. 
le 


Trough, about a quarter of a mile to the north, and Ropert’s Spring 
close to Hart point. Of these the chief are the Malet Spring 


in the bed of the Méldunga, about 300 feet down a eteep winding 








path. The water of the main spring is held im a rock-cut cistern: 


roofed by iron sheeting, and there are two smaller springs close by. 
The Malet spring has never been known to fail and 1s the only 
drinking water used by European visitors. 

For' the storage of water seven reservoirs have been made, two 
_ of which have proved failures. The chief site is in the Pisharndth 
valley, where, in April and May 1857, Mr. West, C. E., built dams 
Nos. 1 and 2 at a cost of £397 (Rs. 5975). No.3 dam in the same 
valley was built im 1857-58 by Captain, now General Fuller, R. E., 
at a total cost of £533 (Rs. 5350) ; it was subsequently in 1866-67 
raised three feet at a further cost of £115 (Rs, 1156). These dams 
are all of masonry and are provided with sluice gates, which are 
removed at the beginning of the rains and are re-fixed imi the 
month of November, so that every monsoon the reservoirs are 
thoroughly flushed, and a fresh supply of pure water gathered. 
The capacity of the three reservoirs is 415,533 cubic feet, equal to a 
daily supply of five gallons a head to the usual number of residents 
and visitors. 

In 1858, to provide water for the residents at the north-east or 


Garbat end of the hill, Lord Elphinstone, then Governor of Bombay, 


conceived the idea of constructing an earthen dam in the valley 


1 Contributed by Mr. F. B. Maclaran, C.E. 
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between Hart pomt and Panorama hill. The work was designed 
and carried out by a sergeant overseer of the Public Works 


department under His Excellency’s supervision, without further 


professional advice. The result was that, during the first monsoon, 
owing probably to an insufficient width of waste weir, the dam was 
Ssihed over the precipice, and nothing remains but the faulty waste 
weir. The cost of the work is not recorded. A further unsuccessful 
attempt to impound water in this valley, at a site much higher up, 
near the Neral road, was made in 1865-69. This site was suggested 
by Colonel Fife, R. B., Chief Engineer for Irrigation in 1867, 


without having had trial pits dug or any examination made beyond a 


rough survey. The scheme was sanctioned by Government on the 
10th July 1865, at an estimated cost of £663 (Rs. 6628). The work 
was begun in November 1868 and was completed in March 1869. 


By the 26th July, after a very heavy fall of rain, there were twenty- - 


one feet of water in the reservoir and two feet running over the 
waste weir. Five days later, the 31st, the lake was empty. The 
cause of failure was leakage under the puddle wall of the dam, which 
had not been taken down to the trap rock or other impervious 
stratum. As it was found that to rectify the mistake would 
involve a large expenditure, the dam was allowed to remain as 
originally completed. It is commonly known as Fife’s Filter. 

In 1873-74, as the Garbat end of the hill still suffered from 
want of water, it was decided to build « masonry dam ona rock 
foundation at a pomt a little below Colonel Fife’s dam. The 
reservoir 50 formed, which was suggested by and bears the name 
of Dr. Simpson the Superintendent, was begun in 1875 and 
completed in 1876 at a cost of £1626 (Rs. 16,260). In spite of 
its distance from the more thickly peopled part of the hill, this 
reservoir has proved of great service. ‘The bedof the stream below 
the dam has been set apart for washing clothes, the quantity of 
water impounded being more than enough for this and other 
purposes. This is a great convenience to residents and visitors, as 
formerly during Apml and May, washermen had to take clothes to 
the Ulhis river near Neral. The capacity of this reservoir, which 
was designed and built by Colonel Maunsell, R. E., Executive 
Engineer, North Konkan, is 416,400 enbie feet. 

To remove all risk of water scarcity a fresh masonry dam is being 
built in the Pisharnéth valley below dam No.3. The new dam, 
which is to be thirty-eight feet high, will raise the water eight 
feet above dam No.3, and will impound enough water to give 
a daily supply of thirty-five gallons to every person on the hill 
during its most crowded time. The site on which this dam is being 
built was suggested by General Fuller, R. E., in 1857, and again in 
1880. The work, which, after General Fuller’s wife, is to be named 
Charlotte Lake, has been designed by Mr. F. B. Maclaran, Executive 
Engineer, North Konkan, under whose 7, SS itis now being 
carried out. Its estimated cost is £2661 (Rs, 26,615). 

The porous capping of iron clay, which has made the water-supply 
of the hill 80 scanty and so hard to improve, has, at all times of the 
year, in spite of the heayy rainfall, ensured for Métheran freedom 
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from malaria, There is no marsh on any part of the hill and 
every stream bed is a bare rock. All material for malaria is 
| ark swept away, and, in almost all seasons, the thickest of the 
hill-top forests can be entered without risk. The grass-cutters 
and wood-cutters do not suffer from fever, and, where fever has 
occurred, it has been due to dirt not todamp. A fit of ague may 
be caught among the clefts of the rocks, but there is no danger 
in open places where the air moves. It is this freedom from 
malaria that makes Matherdn so healthy a change to most visitors. 
Children, especially, soon lose the pasty flabbiness they have brought 
with them from the plains. For the weakness-caused by the rainy 
season in Bombay and for all mental or bodily complaints that 
- healthy exercise and a pleasant life can relieve, Matherin has a 
healing power. In severe and complex ailments its influence fails. 

For some time after the rains are over (October-November) the 
climate is pleasant, But,as the cold weather advances and the 
dry north-east winds grow stronger, the climate is much like the 
Deccan climate, and is neither pleasant nor healthy for those who 
have suffered from fever or from congested liver. In March and 
April, thongh the mornings and evenings continue cool and a hot 
night is unosual, the. midday heat is oppressive, This lasts till, 
early in May, specks of fleecy mist in the Pisharndth valley show 
that a moist air has set in from the sea. From this time, as the sea 
breeze freshens and the air grows moister and cooler, the climate 
becomes more and more pleasant, till, in the end of May, 
thunderstorms gathering from the Deccan, drench the hill, and the 
season is over. Though the first heavy ram drives away most 
visitors, those who stay and are well housed, may, in spite of the 
wetness of the paths and the want of amusement, a eh 
or even three weeks of fresh hearty weather even when it rains, 
and, between the bursts of rain, bright cool days of great beauty. 
After two or three showers the views gain greatly in softness 
and colour. The hill tops are clear and purple, the grey leafless 
woods of the lower slopes become tipped with pink, gold, and hght 
green, and the bushes throw out tufts of pink and purple and sprays 
of scarlet and gold. The baked white and black hill-sides soften 
into greys and browns, and a sudden greening passes over the warm 
rich plains, Even after heavy rain, in fair days in July and August, 
the hill-top is pleasant, the paths are firm and tidy, not sodden with 
damp or overgrown with rank grass or underwood. 

The great event of the year is the breaking of the south-west 





monsoon. Some years the rains come in by. stealth. Gentle - 


showers and light mists grow rawer and fiercer till the damp and 
discomfort drive visitors away. But, as a rule, the hot-weather 
ends with great thunderstorms from the east, such as has been 
described as ushering in the south-west monsoon of 1865. 

In the afternoon of Monday, June 6th 1865, sullen thunder began 


l The pdhir, Ficus cordifolia, is tipped with pink and gold, and the suir and mogri 


with light green, the riaendi bursts into tufta of bright purple, the mAaura inte 
patches of pink, and the boshim in sprays of scarlet and gold. 
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in the north-west, where clouds had all oy been gath 

towering piles. As they thundered the clonds moved slowly do 
across the north Konkan, and, about four o’clock gathered against 
the jagged crest of Bava Malang. To the north, and all along the 
Bava Malang range, the sky and land were filled with lurid clouds, 
thunder, lightning, and rain, the Kalyi river flowing black as ink 
through a scene of the most striking desolation and gloom. South 
of this abrupt line of storm, the country from Bombay to Khandila 
was full of pure calm light. Every village, every hut, every road 
and forest-track, even the bridge over the river at Chauk, came 


* 





clearly inte view. The trees and groves looked magically green; 
and the light picked out the most hidden streams and burnished 


them into threads of molten silver. The Panvel and Nagothna 
rivers shone like mirrors, and the sea was scored with bara of 
vivid sunshine, Suddenly, at about five, the storm-rack poured over 
Bava Malang like a tumultuous sea, and swept into the deep valley 
between Matherin and Prabal, with furious blasts and torrents, 
awful thunder, and flashes of forked lightning. When the clouds | 
had filled the valley the rain and wind ceased and the storm — 
stood still, and, im dead stillness, the thunder and lightnmg raged 
without ceasing for an hour. The thunder mostly rolled from end 
to end of the valley, but it sometimes burst with a crash fit 
to loosen the bonds of the hills. At six o’clock the storm again 
moved and passed slowly south over Prabal towards Nagothna. 
Another enchanting scene opened in the south. Every hut, tree 
and stream grew strangely clear, the rain-filled rice-fields and rivers 
flashed like steel, while fleecy clouds lay on every hillock and slowly 
crept up every ravine. As the sun set behind Bombay the air 
was filled with soft golden light. Westward towards Thana the 
hill-tops were bright with every hue from golden light to deep 

urple shadow, while, among them, the winding Ulhds shone like 
link of burnished gold. Then, the moon rose, brightened the 
mists which had gathered out of the ravines and off the hills, and 
cleared o way scross the calm heavens, while far in the south the 
black embattled storm-rack belched flame and thunder the whole 
night long. . 

The next day (Tuesday) passed without astorm. On Wednesday, 
the 8th, eastward towards Khandila vast electric cloud banks began 
to gather. At two in the afternoon, with mutterings of thunder, 
the sky grew suddenly black and lurid. At half-past two the storm 
passed west moving straight on Matheran. A mist went before 


. the storm, thickening as it came, first into trailing clouds and then — 


into dripping rain, with muttering thunder all the while. At three 
the valley between Matherin and Prabal was filled with the storm. 
Thunder rolled in long echoing peals, and flashes ra ea the 
dense fog with extraordinary splendour. The fog lasted with heavy 
rain tall 3-45, when a light wind swept it west towards Bombay, 
where, about four, the monsoon burst. 

These appalling electric outbursts end serenely. The storm — 
clouds retreat like a drove of bellowing bulls and their last echoes 
die beyond the distant hills. The sun shines again in majesty, in 
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every dell the delicions sound of running water wakens life, and Chapter v 


the woods are vocal with the glad song of birds." 

The returns for the thirteen years ending 1880 show hel bad 
rainfall varying from 476°51 inches in 1868 to 196-48 mches in 
1877 end averaging 24239 inches. These returns may be divided 
into two periadi three years of excessive rainfall with an average 
of 895°68 inches, and ten years of moderate rainfall averaging 
1964 inches. It is worthy of note that the years of excessive 





rainfall come together and are the first seasons for which returns 
are available. Dr. Day, the last Superintendent, questioned their 


correctness, and, as the returns at present stand, the excess of over 


120 inches in the average of the first three years, compared with 


the highest figure that has since been reached, seems to imply an 
error s0 serious as to make the returns useless, The returns for 


the ten years ending 1880 show, that, on an average, the rainfall in 


January, February, March, and April, is less than an inch; that it 


rises to two inches in May and to thirty-four in June, and that it 
is at its highest, seventy-five inches, nm July; from seventy-five 
inches it falls to fifty-two in August, pwenty- am in September, 
and about four in October. During November and December the 
fall is again less than one inch. 

The following statement gives the details for the ten years ending 
1880 : 

, Matherin Rainfall, 1571-1830," 
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The thermometer readings for the five years ending 1880 show 
that, on an average, December and January are the coldest months 
with an average mean maximum of 69° 9’. There was a rise in 
February to 72°56, in March to 78°3, in April to 80°8, in May 
a slight fall to 80°2, in June a further fall to 77-4, in July to 73°8, in 
August to 72°6, m September it remained at 72°6, in October it rose 
to 74°9, and in November again fell to 72:9. 


1 From the Overland Mail, January 16, 1880, p. 17. at ei! 

# The recorded rainfall during the three years 1868-1870 waa, in 1868, June 884 
inches, nay 162°53, August 166°53, September 53°35, October 5°86, total 476-51 ; 
1869, May 0:35, June 27°75, July 172°25, Angust 77°93, September 88°87, October 
16°51, total 383°66 ; 1870, June 129-88, July 1220, August 43°, September 15°70, 
and October 1542; total $26-83, 
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Except on the flat tops of some of the lower spurs mo grain is | 
grown. The cost of bringing water limits gardening to, the growth 

of European annuals, geraniums, fuscias, heliotropes, and the 
commoner roses. English annuals should be sown soon after the 


rains are over, and almost all kinds including sweet peas do well. 
gardens the plants have to be renewed every season. 
and the common roses thrive, but budded roses die from too much 
damp. Early in October the house roofs are gay with balsams and 
other flowering plants. | 

Some years ago, on the right or north bank of the Pisharndth valley 
close above the river bed, terraces were cleared by a Chinaman, 
and the garden is still kept up by a Mahdbaleshvar Musalmdan of the 
Davar or iron-smelting class. He grows cabbages, cauliflowers, 
beet, nolkhol, and tomatoes, and plantains and pine-apples. 
Strawberries have been tned but failed. When the new dam 
finished part of this garden will have to be removed. The present 
(1881) prices of vepmalier are, for cabbages 6d. (4 as.) each, lettuces 
2d. (} anna) each, large beet root 3d. (2 as.), small beet root L4d. 
(1 anna), cauliflower 44d. (3 as.), celery Sd. (2 as.) a head, carrots 
ld. (9 pies) a pound, and peas Sd. (2 as.) a pound. 

In 1876, when the Simpson Reservoir was completed, some Malis 
cleared a space on the left side of the reservoir path, and, for two 
seasons, tried to grow vegetables, The attempt failed and has been 
given up. The chief other marketable products of the hill are 
grass, most of which is let out for grazing at the rate of 6d. (4 as.) 
a head of cattle, fuel gathered by the hill tribes and sold at the 
nt, pease peers office at 4s, (Ks. 2) the khandi, baskets of ferns 
and moss gathered by the hill people, jaémbul and karand berries 
offered for sale in the market, and small quantities of wax and 
honey hawked by the Thikurs. 

Among the plants! of the hill the commonest Grasses are of the 
amaller kinds, Anthistiria ciliata, Uniola indica, Panicum montanum, 


P.trigonum and brizoides, Chloris barbata, hariali, Cynodon dactylon 





| These lists of plants and animals are condensed from the very interesting 
chapters in Dr. Smith's Matherin. They have had the gig pe gees by 
Dr, Lisboa, Mr. EH. Aitken and Mr. G. W. Vidal, C. 8. and of additions by Mr, 
W. Hart, First Judge Bombay Small Cause Court and Mr. H. M. Birdwood, C. 5. 
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nachni, Eleusine egyptiaca, and a species of Apluda. Of the larger, 


grasses there are the aromatic kaskas, Andropogon muricatus, , 


ginger-grass Andropogon martini, Arundinella gigantea, and the 
chirka, Coix lachryma. Bamboos are found on the lower slopes. 
ate pide eathae the top but probably only where they have been 
planted. The order Cyperaces and the genus Calamus are also eaid 
to be represented on the lowerslopes. In some marsh land, about 
a mile to the east of Neral station, is a grass, probably an Andro- 
pogon, whose leaves and roots give out a strong smell of nti 
ring the rains ferns find a most congenial climate on and 
‘around the hill, They are at their best when there are no 
visitors, but they are still fresh in October, and, though shrivelled 
and dead-like in the dry months, uncoil their leaves with surprising 
promptness after the first heavy rain. The leading ferns are the 
common Brake, Pteris aquilina, which has almost disappeared from 
Gadrbat pPint, but is still found in considerable quantities on the 
south-east slopes of the hill, near the top, a few feet below the road 
going from Alexander to Chauk point. The Climbing Fern, Lygodiam 
exuosum, is also frequently found in the woods on the hill sides and 
rarely on the top. Among less sparingly distributed apenas 
Sagenia coadunata, Pteris quadriaurita, Pteris pellucida, the Silver- 
fern Cheilanthes farinosa, and perhaps the ee eteeate Cheilanthes 
dalhousia ; of Muaiden-hairs, Adiantum lunulatum and caudatum, 
and A. capillus veneris, Pocilopteris virens, Nephrodium molle, 
Nephrolepis tuberosa, Athyrium felixfoemina, A. hohenackerianum, 
A. falcatum, Asplenium planicaule, Pleopeltis membranacea, and 
Pleopeltis nuda, Acrophorus immersus, Niphobolus adnascens, 
and Lygodium flexuosum, and the beautiful Polybotriam vulgare. 
The last is very common in parts of the Sabyddris, but only a few 
specimens have been found at Matherin, in the Simpson reservoir 
valley not far from Hart Point. , 

Of Annual Herbs there are, soon after the rains set in, the Cobra 
Lily, Ariswma murrayil, with its erect white or purplish cobra- 
like hood, and, of the Ginger tribe, the Curcuma pseudomontana, 
with yellow flowers and rose-coloured coma, Of Ground Orchids, 
which flower chiefly towards the close of the rains, there are the 
giant orchid Platauthera susannm, Habenaria longicalcarata with 
several greenish-white flowers, the amall white-flowered Habenaria 
candida, and the large rare Habenaria commelynifolia. Among 
Tree Orchids are the Eria braccata with its large white flowers 
that bloom early in the rains, ria dalzellia later bloomer, Dendrobia 
harbatulum and chlorops both of which flower in the cold weather, 
and the Erides maculosum with fleshy spotted leaves and im the 
rains a rose corolla freaked with purple. Of other Herbaceous 
Plants there are the sunki Verbesima biflora, bhamburda Blumea 
holocerica, ganera Ageratum conysoides, and bundar Vernonia 
divergens. Of Balsams, Impatiens tomentosa, kleinii, and the 
rare rivalis, which is supposed to be merely a variety of I. acanlis ; 
two Cynoglossums, celestinum and glochidiatum, not unlike 
forget-me-nots, but larger and more straggling ; of Cucumbers 
the karu, Cucumis trigonus and pubescens, whose sulphur-yellow 
flowers wreathe the long karvi stems, and the fondel, Tmcosanthes 
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palmata, with large white-fringed corolla ; of Convolyuluses 
there are Argyreia sericea, Ipomm@a campanulata, Ipomoea sepiaria, 
Porana racemosa, and Convolyulus arvensis. | 

Of Shrubs and Brushwood there are the dhdéura, Woodfordia 


floribunda, whose beautiful red flowers are used in the Panjaéb for 


dyeing silk, the alu Vanguiera edulis, anjani orironwood Memecylon 
edule, arsul Canthium umbellatum, bahman Colebrookia ternata, 
bhoma Glochidion lanceolatum, dhinda Leea ws y= dingal 
Crotalaria leschenaultii, ghagri Crotolaria retusa, esavar licarpa 
cana, pdngli Pogostemon purpuricaulis, gela Randia dumetorum, 
karavti Ficus heterophylla, karand Carissa carandas, kirvi 
Strobilanthes asperrimus, kiral or karipat Bergera keonigii, kuda 
Taberncemontana crispa; limbdra Heyneana trijaga, makari Atalantia — 
monophylla, mori Casearia levigata, papati Pavetta indica, piesa 
Actinodaphne lanceolata, rémdta Lasiosaiphon eriocephalus, and 
vahiti AStheilema reniformis. | . 

Of Trees, there are, among those found only on the spurs and 
lower slopes, the gol Sponia wightia, the kaundal Sterculia urens, 
the mhaura Bassia latifolia, the teak sig Tectona grandis, the 
silk-cotton tree «uir Salmalia malabarica, the bastard cinchona 
Hymenodictyon excelsum, the hill-palm beri mhar Caryota urens, 
and the khair Acacia catechu, Among trees found only or almost 
entirely on the hill-top and upper slopes, are the chandara Macaranga 
roxburghii, the govinda Diospyros goindu, the gulum Machilus 
glaucescens, the kokam Garcinia purpurea, the kumbal Sapota 
tomentosa, [aeli Albizzia stipulata, the malia Diospyros nigricans, 
the phanas Artocarpus integrifolia, the phanst Carallia intege ims 
and the varas Heterophragma roxburghti, Among trees found im 
all parts of the hill, are the ain Terminalia glabra, the a 
Bauhinia racemosa, the dsan Briedelia retusa, the avali Phyllanthns 
emblica, the bdva Cassia fistula, the burumbi Amdora lawii, the goldar 
Sterculin guttata, the surungi Ochrocarpus longifolius, the tawir 
Garcini ovalifolia, the hela Garcinia cambogea, the hirda Terminalia 
chebula, the Feces Eugenia jambolanum, the pahir Ficus cordifolia, 
the karmal Dillenia pentagyna, the kosham Schleicher trijaga, the 
kumba Careya arborea, the mango dmba Mangifera indica, the nang 
Lagerstremia parvillora, the nindruk Ficus retusa, the pipal 
Ficus religiosa, the palas Butea frondosa, the pangarah Heyilatiil 
indica, the pdr jdmbul Olea dioica, the umbar Ficus glomerata, 
and the sageri Bocages dalzelln.’ 








1 The tints of the Matherin woods are a pleasant study. Variety of season, of 
age, of soil, and of light make it difficult to tix one tint for each kind of tree. The — 
following are believed to be the chief hot-weather tists in the coppice of the open 
bill-top and in the 5 Fare oe so 2 ne mia “ , muibria, most 
mangoes, some pir pdmouls, po Jie, poldrda, quluma, and tuple; the | right greens 
are ais hokhddda, gelda, Foran rane and fs Seba; the nat greens 
are bombs, chanddids, eaherra, some jdmbula, orapdia, some umbara, and the 
parasitic bangol ; the lag et Papier greens are didmana, kumbda, padals or lalaia,, 
piprena, youn harkas, hircida, koshima, and pddirs, bdiman and some caiti bushes, 
and sikdkdi and pefkuli climbers ; the blue greens are dpids, some jimbuls, piads, mets, 
and rdmefa and rodéi bushes ; the roddy tints are from young d/sna, hire bookime, 
mianrds, mogiria, pihira, rdubencis, and Alda, ahead dis brill ofda, freah 
dinda and withered darti bushes, and fresh Auwjari and Adnadeoa climbers ; the greys 
‘are from the leafless atems and branches of humids, ndnde, mogirie, pdhira, vara, 
and pépti and rdagoli bushes, and in the lower slopes teak and bors. | 
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Of Climbers and Creepers there are the dmbulgi, Ela@ag 
kologs, with shining ecaly tendrils and smooth-faced silvery-backe 





leaves; the chdmbdryel, Premna scandens, with large coarse wide- ig 
scattered leaves; the chapyel, Canthium didymum, with polished | 
leaves, white sweet-smelling flowers, and black fruit; the hikd ki, 
Acacia concinna, with back-bent thorns, light feathery leaves, and 
little balls of yellowish flowers; the ddtir, Ficus volubilis; the 
kdnvel, Ventilago madraspatana, with entire young leaves, serrated 
old leaves, long branches and leafless flowers in panicles; the kavli, 
Gymnema sylvestre, and some other milky shrubs; the kordor, 
Ancistrocladus heyneanus, with ay penne deep green leaves, 
which grows like a bush four or five feet before it begins to climb; 
the ulti, 'Tragia involucrata, an obscure little plant covered with sharp 
stinging hair; the kvsar, Jasminum latifolium, one of the commonest 
climbers with delicate light-green pointed leaves, white fragrant 
flowers, and black berries ; the liméani, Anodendron paniculatur 
with huge shining laurel-like leaves and yellowish green flowers ; 
the paral, Cyclea peltata, common on the trunks of trees with 
three-cornered leaves and clusters of cup-shaped flowers ; the rigi, 
Mesoneuram cucullatum, with flowers in long stiff racemes and tutta 
- of compressed seed vessels ; the sweet pea, Vigna vexillata, universal 
after the rains and as fragrant as its namesake ; the furan, Zyzyphus : 
rugosa, thorny stems with rough leaves and a white mealy drupe ; 
the wigdti, Wagatea spicata, a climbing thorny shrub with orange and 
red flowers ; the vdkeri, Rourea santaloides, a rare plant with small 
shining leaflets not unlike sandalwood; the vdtoli, Cocculus 
acrocarpus, one of the most marked plants in a Mdtherdn thicket, 
aving knotted aud gnarled cable-like stems, sometimes 
bristling with thorns and hung with large bunches of grey-green 
or cream-coloured berries, ending among the tree tops, in patches of 
small butterfly-like blue leaves ; the cuksht, Calycopteris floribunda, 
a coarse downy-leaved shrub with balls of faint green flowers ; the 
yekyel, Dalbergia sympathetica, with strong hooks, small acacia- 
like leaves, whitish flowers, and thin pods; and Ennvedi Hine nie es 
grahamii, with smooth spreading branches and minute pale green 
flowers. The common Parasites, whose thick bunches of yellowish 
leaves are found clinging to the tree tops in all parts of the hill, and 
are called bangolsand bindkulis by the people, belong tothe Loranthus 
family. The commonest variety is L. longiflorus; L. loniceroides, 
langeniferus, and perhaps elasticus are also found. None of these 
plants are peculiar to Matherdén. Most are found im the plains and 
the rest are found in the other higher Thana peaks and ranges as 
well as on Matherin. Some plants of the orders Anonaces and 
Guttiferm, which are very sensitive tocold, are found on Matherin, 
but not, as far asis known, on Mahdbaleshvar. Among these are 
Uvaria narum, Garcinia indica or purpures, G, cambogia, G. 
ovalifolia, and Ochrocarpus longifolins the last identified from 
specimens. Briedelia retusa and Coculus macrocarpus, which are 
common on Matherin, do not occur on the topof Mahfibaleshvar. = ~~ 


- Among insects, of Coleoptera or Beetles, there are the clumsy Awinude ne 
buzzing Butocera rubra, a kind of capricorn beetle, the equally : ae 
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but darker Prionus orientalis, a large Scarabeus, hundreds 


of humming Chafers, amongthem Anomala elata and two others; 
many Golden Beetles or Bapeesticies many Cetonias, handsome 
Cicindelidm, nimble Elaters or Click Beetles, long-snouted Curculios, 
rich-hued Cassidse, spotted Lady Birds, quaint!y-armed Bombardiers, 





the curious little Paussidm with branching horn-like feelers, and the — 


hair-tufted Hispa. Blister flies are common, and, after the first 


rainfall, the trees are aglow with fireflies. Of Diptera, the Nemocera, ~ 


including gnats mosquitoes and tipulw, are not very common; the 


Brachycera are more nomerous; Anthrax, Bombylius, and other . 


genera abound. Gadflies swarm and Flies Proper or Muscidm are 
Sound in vast numbers, among them are the violet-hued Sarcophaga, 
the Stomoxys, Musca, Calliphora, and many others. Of Hemiptera 


the black Cicada ducalis with its membranous leaved wings - 


and ear-splitting air-drom, the large clear-win Cephaloxys 
locusta aa Hacchys splendidula, and the opaque brown “Ophcena 
dives ; of Pachycorid# the Scutellera nobilis and Callidea purpurea ; 
of Asopidw the plain lazy-flying Canthecoma furcillata, and the 
rugged Caziera verrucosa; of Pentatomas, Placosternum taurus ; 
two Raphigasters ; many Mictida, among them Physomerus calcar ; 
Mictis lata, bovipes, dentipes, and punctum, and Dalader planiventris ; 
of Coreide Gonocerus lanciger; of Lygmidm the scarlet Lygeus 
militaris; some bright red Pyrrhocorida and many Reduvn. Of 
Orthoptera are several species of Acheta, among them ones the 

teaque Acheta monstrosa, several varieties of Gryllo 
Cricket Gryollotalpa vulgaris,the Common Locust, andthe beautifully 
tinted Edipoda citrina, Mantis religiosa and ocellaria, Blepharsi 
mendica, a large Phyllium, the huge Phasma maculicollis, and 
perhaps the pile jotatad Empusa gongyloides. Of Neuroptera 
are the White Ants or Termites, the Dragon Flies or Libellulm, of 
which the large Ashna and a smaller Agarion are the most common, 
the Ant Lions including the large lace-winged Myrmeleo zebratus, 
the long-bodied brown-mottled Myrmeleo contrarius, and a smaller 





unnamed species, and of the vein-winged long-feelered and hairy- 


bodied Ascalaphi,A. accusans,segmentator, insimulans,and tessellatus. 

Among Hymenoptera are many species of Ants, red, black, and 
russet. One small black ant of the mason family builds very 
notable large helmet-shaped thatched nests generally m gela or 
kumbla trees. Of Pupivore, some of which lay their eggs in the 
dwellings and others in the bodies of insects, are the stout bright 
green Stilbum splendens, and a small green and yellow Chrysis. Other 
species with small earthen pipe nests, known to the people as the 


kumbharin or potter’s wife, are the ashy and chocolate soni 


ferrnginea, the small black and yellow banded Scolia, the large 
and black Scolia ruliginosa, the blue black-bodied fawn-winged 
Ceeruleus, the black-bodied yellow-winged Mygnimia yx 
green and black-bodied and yellow-winged Chlorien i ratiae the 
small yellow-winged Pelopwus bengalensis, the black yellow- 
winged P. spinolw, and the large, black, yellow-winged P. 
coromandelicus. Of Wasps are the huge black-bodied and dark 
yellow-winged Vespa cincta, the yellow black-banded Euomenes 
petiolata, and the black yellow-spotted E. flavapicta, Of Honey Beea 


s, the Mole 


rplexa, the 
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which yield excellent honey, are three kinds, the Apis indica and Chapter XIV. 
dorsalis, and a stingless bee. Of the heavy-flying solitary Aylocap@ pygcag fInterest. 
ot Carpenter Bees, who build separate nests in decayed trees, are tl | € ae 
light brown and yellow Xylocapaolivieri,the dark-bodiedashy-winged Mises. > 


X. flavonigrescens, and the dark bluish-green ashy-winged X. 

tenuiscapa. Of other bees there are a prettily mark Anthidium, 

the blue-striped Crocisa decora, and Anthophora zonata with light 

grey wings, yellow shield-shaped thorax and black and green 
iped body not much larger than the honey-bee. 

Among Butterflies the Lycwnid@ are represented by two leadin 
species, Rosimon white or Bs garmin ‘shining like silver, and 
ABlianas milk-white bordered with brown, Roxus, Nila, Plinius, 
Cnepiz, and Theophrastus are also found; of the Aphnosi, Etolus 
an Lohita :; of the Pieridw, or whites and yellows, Callidryas hilaria, 
philippina, and alemmne, and Pieris paulina, glaucippe, albinia, 

ryne, and perhaps hecuba and mesentina ; of the Papilios, the 
se slow-flying Papilio polymnestor, the large black and red-spotted 
P. romulus and P. pammon with yellow dots and white patches, said 
to be the two sexes of the same ies, P. polites with white and 
red crescents on the lower wings, P. agamemnon blotched with brown 
and green, P, epius blotched brown and yellow with rows of dots at 
the bases of the upper wings, blue eyes on the lower, and no tail ; 
P. sarpedon, smaller than the others, with long black tapering 
forewings crossed by an irregular band of bluish-green, alsc Pp 
hector ;of the Danaide, a very large and in some cases most 
beautiful family, the rich-hued Danais plexippus and chrysippus and 
the plain Euploea careta, the prettily streaked and black and white 
spotted Danais aglea and others, the richly marked and handsome 
eurve-winged Precis iphita and Junonia asterias, limonias, enone, 
and orythia ; two Diademas, misippus and bolina, as rich coloured as 
the Papilios, the common Ergolis ariadne, the black and white Athyma 
er a and Neptis acera, Of Nymphalid there are a lovely 
leaf-like Kallima, Amathusia bernardi, Debis pay pink Charaxes 
athamus, Melanitis leda, Mycalesis polydecta,and Hypanis ilythia. 
Of Hesperides there are many. There are also Malanitis banksia, 
Eronia valeria, Pyrgus superna and P. purendra, Argynms phalanta, 
Isemene aria, Yphthuna lysandra and baldus, Politia nina and others, 

Among Moths are the Clear-wing Sesia hylas, the Death’s-head 
Acherontia styx, and the Sphinx convolvuli, two Charocampas 
clotho and celerio, and the Bombay Marble Hawk-moth Daphnis 
nerii; of the Castnii, Aigocera maculata and two day-moths Eusemia 
dentatrix and the pale-blue transversa, commonly called the Matheran 
butterfly ; and of the Zygwride the common black and white 
winged Syntoma bicineta. Many others have lately been identified. 
Among these, not elsewhere known, are Polytela gloriosa, Polydesma 
boarmoides, Macuglossa stellataram, Aloa sipalki, and unnamed 
epee of Micaria, Syntomis, and Lithosia. Among Night-moths 

he leading tribe are the Bombycites or Silk-worms, of which the 
-Lithosias are the most numerous and the Saturnias the largest. 
Among them are the curious buff and dark green Lithosia entella, 
| Nyctemera alternans, Deiopleia syringa and pulchella, Spilosoma 
suffusa, Alope ocellifera, Candyba punctata, Ganisa postica, Attacus 
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atlas, Saturnia mylitta, the well known tusser silk-moth and perhaps 
Acteeus silene. Of Noctuites the Peacock Moth, Patula ma haps 
the dull brown Argiva nierog 7 Phice, the dark-brown BIRO 1 
Potomorpha manlia and the lighter-hued Ophideres materna, the 


fawn-coloured Halodes carunca, the Ophusia properata, L | 
dotata, Achoea melicerta, and A. oar Of Gatusateierks Conibouns 
devexata, Eumalia rosalia, and the smal] Orsabana. 

Between insects and reptiles several classes of animals may be 
roughly grouped. Among them are the active and vicious Leech of 
which Hirndo zeylanica 1s the commonest; Land-shells including ~ 
two species of Helix found in heaps under the laterite ledges, a 
common trumpet-mouthed Cyclostoma, and a rather rare spiral 
Achatina; Land-crabs or Gecarcine ; Millipedes of the genus Inlus ; 
bottle-brushlike Cermatias; Centipedes; Scorpions; and Spiders, 
including the large hairy Mygale, two or three Epeirm whose 
huge tough webs are hung with egg boxes, the Phrynnus, the small 
jumping Salticus, the Galeodes with its tunnelled web, the long 

ater-spider, and the skeleton-legged Phalangium (7). 

Of Reptiles there are, of Frogs, the Rana tigrina or Bull-frog, 
perhaps the smaller and darker Rana hexydactyla, the small andlight-- 
coloured common. Frog, Rana gracilis, the Toad, Bufo melanostictus,. 
and the pale active and graceful Tree-frogs Hylorana malabarica 
and Polypedatis maculatus. | 

Of Lizards there are occasionally the large Lizard, Varanus 
draccena, about four feet long and harmlées in spite of its threaten- 
ing look, and of smaller lizards, Skinks, Agames, and Geckos. The 
Skinks are in every veranda, the Agames bask in the sun on tree- 
tronks and bare rocks, and the Geckos keep mostly under cover. Of 
Skinks there are the timid Common Skink, Euprepes rofescens, 
about a foot long with shining scaly flattened back, the bare 
FEumeces punctatus dark grey with brown and white freckles, the 
smaller FE. hardwickii brown above and white below with symmetri- 
cal black dots and yellowish white bands, and the very rare and very. 
small Chiamela lineata, Of Geckos, whose six or eight measured 
notes are often heard at dusk and in the early morning, are the small 
common Hemidactylus maculatus, the mach larger H. sykesii, 
and the curious squat reddish-olive Gymnodactylus deccanensia. 
Of Agames the large light-green Calotes versicolor, and on trees 
the blackish Calotes rouxii, The hill people mention the Chame- 
leon and a Winged-lizard, or Draco, like that found in Kanara, but 
neither has yet been recorded. 

Between Lizards and Snakes come the Blindworms of which there 
are three, the foot long bronze and yelléw Ony chocephalus acutus, 
the small brown Typhlops braminus, and the minute bluish T. 
exiguus, 

Among Snakes, there are, of harmless snakes, the grass-green Tree 
Snake nanefi or Passerita mycterizans, moving with uplifted long- 
snouted head, a vicious ready biter but with no poisonfang. Another 
Tree Snake the Dipsas trigonata, brownish-olive and white-bellied, has 
a broad depressed head and rounded snout, There are also the Dipsas 
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forsteni and ceylonensis, the Dendrophis picta with fine pale blue 
between its loose bronze scales, the large fangless Daman or Ptyas 
mucosus, sometimes seen eight feet long and thicker than a man’s 
wrist, and perhaps the huge Python moluras often more than ten 
feet long. Of smaller harmless ground snakes there are the 
Tropidonotus plumbicolor, the brown and yellow spotted Ohgodon 
fasciatus, the reddish olive Ablabes humberti, the greyish olive 
white-bellied Cyclophis nasalis, the richly variegated Cynophis 
malabaricus, the stump-tailed Silybura macrolepis, and the very 
fierce brown white-barred Lycodon aulicus. Of poisonous snakes 
there are the Cobra, Naja tripudians, not 80 numerous as in the 
lains, the manydér Bungarus ceruleus, and the green Pit-viper, 
Trimeresurus gramineus, the greyish-brown ganas, Daboia russellu, 
and the small Echis carinata. 

Among Birds, there are, of Birds of Prey, the white-backed Gyps 
bengalensis or gidh, the long-billed Gyps indicus, the Scavenger 
Vulture Neophron ginginianus, and the King Vulture Otogyps 
calvus, Of Falcons and Hawks there are the Shahin Falco peregrina- 
tor, the Bhiri Falco peregrinus a cold-weather visitant, the Laggar 
Falco ngeer: the little Kestrel Tinnunculus alaudarius, the Shikra, 
several | eo Hawks, and occasionally it is said the Goshawk. Of 
Eagles there are the wokhab or Tawny Eagle Aquila vindhiana, 
eprey Pandion halietus, and the White-bellied Sea Eagle 
Haliestus leucogaster. Of Harriers there are the Circus swainsonn ; 
and of Kitesthe Pariah or chil Milvus govinda and the briéhmant 
Haliastur indus, Owls are uncommon, but the Indian Screech Owl 
Strix javanica and the brown Hooting Wood-ow] Syrnium indranee 
have been seen. 

Among Insessores, of Swallows Martins and Swifts, there are, 
the English Swallow, Hirundo rustica, sometimes the Wire Tail 
Swallow Hirundo filifera, the Mosque Swallow Hirundo erythropygia, 
and the Dusky Crag Martin Ptyonoprogne concolor ; and of Swifts 
sometimes the Cypselus affinis, and perhaps the Edible Nest Swiftlet, 
Collocalia unicolor. Of Goatsuckers, the peculiar melancholy wail of 
the Caprimulgus asiaticus is often heard. Bee-eaters, Rollers, and 
Kingfishers are rarely seen. Barbets and Cuckoos are common, the 
Common Green Barbet, Megalcema caniceps, the Coppersmith, 
Xantholema hemacephala, and the Crow-pheasant, Centrococcyx 
rufipennis are found in all parts of the hill. Cuckoos, P uets, 

fagrpies, and smaller birds, though common in the lower slopes, 
seldom visit the hill-top. Of Sun Birds there are large numbers 
which flit from flower to flower or hover over them like bees. 
Of Shrikes there are the Grey Shrike, Lanins lahtora, and the 
Common Wood Shrike, also the Drongos, Dicrarus crulescens and 
longicaudatus, and of Minivets Pericrocotus brevirostris and perhaps 
flammeus. Of Fly-catchers, are the Tchitrea paradisi or sg ane 
Tyrant Bird and the sagt age Se blue Hypothymis aznrea, the Fantail 
Leucocerca albicollis, the Verditer Stoporala raga oe and the 
blue- throated Cyornis rubeculoides. Including Bulbuls and 
Babblers the Thrushes are the largest family of Matherin birds. 
Among them the Malabér Whistling Thrush or Laay Schoolboy 
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a Myiophonnus horsfieldii, and the smaller-spotted Wren Babbler 

| ialansnis ities ps; the doll ashy Quaker Thrush Alcippe poiocephala, _ 
* the olive-brown Scimitar Babbler Pomatorhinus horsfieldu, the dark 

. Cyanocinelus cyanus, and the rare pied Turdulus wardii. Of Ground- 





thrushes are the white-winged Geocichla cyanotis, the rarer orange- 
headed G, citrina, and the blue-headed Petrophils cinclorhynchas, 
which, silent at other times, fills the April is with song. Of the — 
harsh-vyoiced common Babblers there are two varieties Malacocercus — 
malsbaricus and M. somervillei. Among the pleasant voiced and 
numerous Bulbuls are the, common red-whiskered Otocompsa 
fuscicaudatus, in October the Madras Bulbul Molpastes ha:morrhous, 
the beautiful black yellow and white Tora zeylonica, and probably the 
larger and duller-hued Tora tiphia. Akin to the thrushes, the gorgeous 
Orioles are represented by the bright yellow and black Mango-bird 
Oriolus kundoo. Among Warblers the dayal or Magpie robin is 
a rare visitant, and the little dusky Thamnobia, the Bush-robin 
Praticola caprata, and the Tailor-bird Orthotomus sutorius are 
commoner below than on the top of the hill. Wugtails are abundant, 
the grey and yellow Calobates melanope, the pied Motacilla 
“aseahes: epaar and perhaps the black-faced M. dukhunensis. A 
ree 


brown : 









ree Pipit or Anthus and the Indian Grey Tit, Parus 
nipalensis, are also found. Of Conirostres are the common Crow 
Corvus macrorhynchus and splendens, the tree Magpie Dendrocitta 
rufa, and many Mynas both the common myna and the more local 
Acridotheris marathensis. Of the Fringillide the small pink-browed _ 
Rosefinch, Propasser rhodochrous, is perhaps occasionally seen as 
a straggler. The black-headed Munia is sometimes found in long 
grass, and the Indian Sparrow is seen though in no great numbers. 
Weaver Birds come singly, and the small Crested Lark, Spizalanda 
deva, is occasionally seen. Of Pigeons there are the Green, 
Crocopus chlorigaster, the Common, Columba intermedia, and 
thaps the Imperial, Carpophaga insignis. Of Doves, the Spotted 
Dove Turtur suratensis is common and the little brown Cambay 





and the ashy Ring-dove T. risorius are rare. Game birds are 

Ane disappearing. The handsome grey Jungle Pow! Gallus sonneratii, 

wh” formerly common and tame, is seldom seen; the Spur-fowl, 
- Galloperdix spadiceus is heard all over the hill, and there are Bush ~ 
and Button Quail. | 

Mammals. As they are forced to leave it during the rainy months, few 

mammals are found on the hill top. Of Bats there are the small 

Scotophile that skims about the rooms of an evening, the larger 

rae open air Taphozous longimanus, the small pretty Kerivoula picta, 


o = 
3 


a and the large Fruit-eatmg Pteropus edwardsi, or Flying Fox. Rats 
and Mice there are the destructive Bandicoot, ghus, Mus bandicota, 
4 the light-coloured Honse-rat Mus rufescens, the Brown-rat Mus 
decomanus, the Black-rat Mus rattus, the Mus urbanus, and other 
common Muride. There is also a Musk-rat, either the common 
Sorex ceernlescens of the plains, or a hill species very like it and 
= with the same smell. In the evenings Hares, probably Lepus 
:. nigricollis, are sometimes seen frisking about the gl “OF 
E Squirrels there are three kinds, the red large Sciurus dinkinerame 
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the small striped Sciurus tristriatus, and a third longer and not 
striped, perhaps 8. somacrourus. Porcupines, once known on the hill, 
have disappeared. Of Mungooses there are the Common Mungoose, 
- Herpestes griseus, and a much larger one, perhaps H. vitticollis. 
Of Cats there is the Wild Cat, Felis chaus, which has prone 
bred with the tame cat. Of Deer, the small Pisora, Memimna 
indiea and the Four-horned Antelope, Tetraceros quadricornis, 
formerly not uncommon, are no longer found. ‘The sharp cry of the 
Montjac or bekri, Ceryulus aureus, is still often heard, and Sambar, 
Rasa aristotelis, are said tobe sometimes seen crossing the lower 
slopes. Of ae a are the grey black-faced Hanuman or 
Entellus monkey, Presbytis entellus, and the smaller Macaque or 
Bonneted Monkey, Mecacus radiatus. Of larger animals Hymnas 
and Jackals are not uncommon. Panthers, Felis pardus, both large 
and small frequently visit the hill, and the Tiger is occas 

seen. No Beara have been heard of for years. , 

Besides cats and dogs the only Domestic Animals that remain on 
the hill throughout the year are cattle, cows and buffaloes, and a 
few goats in the Kathkari hamlets near the hill-foot. Some sheep 
are brought in the fair season, but all are meant for the butcher, as 
sheep do not stand the chilly damp of the south-west monsoon. 
Several ponies are brought in the fair season, but all leave the hull 
soon after the beginning of the rains. Of the cattle that remain and 
pane on the hill-tops some are owned by hill herdsmen and others 
by servants left in charge of houses, 

The people of the hill belong to two main divisions, local hill 
tribes and strangers. Of local hill tribes there are three, Kathkaris 
Thakurs and Dhangars, whose hamlets lie on the lower hill spurs, 
and who are often met on the hill carrying milk firewood and 

werace, Of their history and habits Dr. Smith has recorded the. 
following details : 7 ; 

Of the three tribes, the Kathkaris, or makers of kath or catechu 
the thickened juice of the air tree, are the lowest and probably 
the most purely local ; the Thikurs, literally chiefs or lords, a kindher- 
better-behaved set of woodsmen and husbandmen seem to have a 
strain of late or Rajput blood ; and the large well-moulded limbs 
and refined faces of the Dhangars or milkmen bear out their 
tradition that they come from the Deccan. ‘ 

All three have large, though not very prominent, check bones,, 
rather full lips, and deep-sunk eyes. Among the better sort the 
expression is sparkling and genial, but scowling and unsteady among 
ay Kathkaris anda few Thaikurs. The hands, feet, and hmbs are 
usually well formed, the chest is of good breadth, and, in such as 
are tolerably fed, the whole muscular system is well developed. 
Straight hair is sometimes, especially among the Thikars, replaced 
by curly or frizzled locks. Thon 1 much variety of figure and 
feature occurs among members of the same tribe, each tribe has a 
well marked special appearance. 
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| A tiger was found in June 1880, near Garbot point and Harrison's spring. 
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As in other parts of the Konkan the Dhangars have a story that 


Places of Interest. they come from beyond Purandhar in the 


Appearance, 


head of the tribe, Sesu son of Janna Singiira, an intelligent 
handsome man, has a mythical total of thirty-two and an apparent 
knowledge of seven generations since the date of their settlement in 
the Konkan. He claims kinship with perhaps about 500 houses of 
Dhangars scattered over Panvel, Karjat, Bor, and Pen, and states 
as they also state, that when they came my were shepherds and 
changed their sheep for cattle as they found the sheep died under 
the cold damp of the south-west. monsoon. The Dhangars are much 
larger and better looking than either the Kathkaris or the Thakurs. 
The fore and central regions of the head are of greater expanse, 
the nose is more aquiline, and the nostrils finer, | 

Among Dhangars and Thikurs, the men have surnames which 
their wives take at the time of marriage. Thus in a family of 
Dhangars there were four brothers Baju, Dhiika, Rama, and Tuka, 
all surnamed Akada, In another family were three brothers Kumia, 
Tukia, and Baba, with Zora as the clan name or surname. ‘Their 
women had such names as Sawe, Babe, and Tumi, and on marria 
became Sawe Akadin and Tumi Zorin, according to their husband's 
clan.' So among the Thékurs there were five brothers Hassu, Kalu, 
Z4nu, Duma, and Daya all with the surname of Paradi; their wives 
were known as Umbi, Sirke, Gomi, Kani, and Shimre. Kiathkaris 
seem to have no surnames. To their personal name of Rupa, hoa 
Ratnia, and Shamia men add Kathkari, and to Pauli, Nabi, a 
Zéinki women add Kithkarin. 

Kathkaris generally lve on the outskirts of Kunbi yil » Thékurs 
in hamlets of their own not far from the plain, and Dhangars in 
settlements of two or three sheds within hill and forest limits. 

In 1851, when the first European house was built on the hill, 
there were twelve Dhangar settlements, or rddas, each of two or 
three sheds. These settlements were mostly on level plateaus, 
not far from springs. Each shed was occupied by a family and 
varied in size with the wealth of the owner. The largest was about 
eighty feet long by thirty or forty broad, and there was a 
partition in the middle to divide the cattle from the family. The 

mework of the shed waa of rough wood, chiefly an jan, ain, 
jambul, and teak; and all the walls were of wattlec aia daubed 
karvi, The favourite thatch was chirka grass, interlaid with teak, 
palas, and kumba leaves. The roof fell with a gradual slope to 
within two or three feet of the ground, and the floor was of beaten 
earth. There was a large front door for the cattle, and a» smaller 
side door for the family.. Near the smaller door was a raised lec 
for grain baskets, and both doors were furnished with sereens to 
make all snug in rough weather. The Dhangars have still some 
temporary sheds:on the hill-tops, but their regular dwellings are 
now on the flat-topped spurs near the foot of the hill. 








' According to Sesu Dhangar the commonest surnames are Gora, Akada, Bodek 7 
Deba, Kokada, Anpir, and Vayted. Dhangars are careful to keep the fais ngaines 
marrying in the same clan. 2 
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The Thakurs’ huts are much smaller snd are built im larger 
clusters. They are of the same materials as the Dhangars’ sheds, 
and the cattle, when they have cattle, are housed under the same 
roof with the family, A space is screened for cooking, and the 
household gods are conspicuous hung with peacock’s feathers and 
the leaves of the til haere aarp and surrounded with metal plates in 
which incense, dhup and ud, are burnt. From the rafters hang all 
manner of odd things, the wooden iron-shod pestle for cleaning rice 
and other grains, the fishing creel, and drums and masks for the 
Holi revels. On a platform outside are very neatly plaited gram 
baskets, kungas, and lying about are leaf rain-shades, sickles; and 
other articles of field or house use. 

The Kathkari huts are wretched and filthy. Goats take the place 
of cattle, and the house gear is of the scantiest. They have one 
characteristic tool called vilat, a bar for digging the burrows of field 


rats. 
Each tribe has a dialect which they use among themselves, but 
all speak Marathi to strangers. Especially with the Thikurs this 





Marathi is disguised by mispronounced vowels and consonants, a 
nasal twang, a sing-song intonation, and the use of several 
Hindustani words. — 

The usual dress of all is scanty. Among the men the ordinary 
dress isa blanket thrown across the shoulders or drawn over the 
head, a loincloth and waistcloth, and at festive times a turban. 
Among the women both of the Kathkaris and the Dhangars the 
Marathi robe is worn without a bodice. Thakur women wear a 
tight scrimp bodice, many rows of blue and white beads round the 
neck, and the robe passed between the legs and wound very bightly 
round the waist. According to Dr. Smith, though it makes~so hit 
show, Thakur women pride themselves on their waisteloth, spendir 
on it sometimes as much as £5 (Rs. 50). 





Earrings are worn both in the lobe and rim, and by men as well 


as by women and children. Bangles and necklaces are found in 
abundance, noserings are rare, and anklets are unknown. The 
hair is not much cared for by either sex, and has none of the 
elaborate interlacing with beads and shells, that is seen among 
some other hill tribes. 

All three tribes eat mutton and game when they can get them. 
But their usual diet is ndchni, vari, rice, and clarified butter, with 
forest roots and fruits. Thakurs eat squirrels but not rats, and rats 
are greedily devoured by Kathkaris. The wild plantam yields a 
starch which they have no means of extracting properly, but 
they bite off tender strips, chew them, and throw away the 
fibre. The root of a curcuma, called alami, which yields a kind 
of arrowroot, is cut in pieces and boiled for food. The mushroom 
or gopur is also eaten, and they are skilful in choosing those that are 
harmless, Of» wild fruit they eat the berries of the jambul, toran, 
karand, phansi, and alurni, and the seeds of the kokar, ambulgi, 
and other plants. The leaves of the dpta are used for cigarettes, 
and, along with ftimburni leaves, which are: preferred by the 
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Kimiathis, are daily brought for sale to the Matherfin market. The 
juice of the wild mangosteen makes a palatable drink; and many 


other trees and herbs hold a place in their esteem dither as food or 
physic. All three tribes are reputed to be immoderate drinkers, not 

aily or habitually, but on occasions of feasting and revelry. The 
juice of the hill or wild palm and moha spirit are drunk universally. 

Their chief fish are the mullya a kind of carp, and the large 
sivra which runs from the sea when the rivers are full. Lines 
and nets are little used. In the rains they make walls across 
streams, and place bamboo or wicker baskets under the curve 
of the watesfall. into which, when the streams are in flood, the fish 
as they are swept over the wall. When the streams are lower, 
very neat creels, about two feet long and six or eight inches in 
diameter, are fixed in gaps in the wall with the mouth down stream. 
The fish enter by a converging hollow, ike the hollow of a monse- 
trap, and the elasticity of the bamboo slips prevents their escape. 
A second cone opens into the back part of the creel, and through 
a hole in this compartment the fish are shaken out. In the: 
weather men and women wade up to the waist, using the women 
robes as drag-nets. They also stupefy the fish by throwing into 
the water the fruit of the ghela and the bark of the rdmeltia. - 

They catch the mungoose the hare and the squirrel in a noose, or 
hasli, baited with grain, a lizard, or aland crab. This snare is an 
elastic bough, eight or ten feet long, fixed firmly into the | d at 
one end, and haying a able celled string tied to the other. A little 
way off a small circle of twigs is stuck into the earth, and the bait 
laid in the circle. One end of the string, in the form of a noose, 
is spread loosely round this circle of twigs, and to the other end are 
attached two pieces of stick, arranged to press against each other 
within the circle and keep the bough bent. The nibbling of the bait 
displaces the sticks, the bough is set free, and the prey, caught in 
the noose, is swung into the air and still further secured by a bar 
of wood anda tube of bamboo, that slip up and down upon the 
string. . 

Under ordinary tests the intelligence of these hill tribes seems low. 
They cannot tell their exact age, nor can they count much over twent 
without getting confused. They know the days of the week but they 
do not number the days of the month, observing only the changes of 
the moon. In such matters their capacity is feeble. But ask them 
the names of trees and their times of flowering or fruiting, or 
question them about the habits of beasts, birds, or insects, and their 
answers are astonishingly minnte and accurate. Their manner ia 
generally shy and quiet. They are gentle among one another and 
ree from crime. Such quarrels as they_have, they settle among 
themselves or lay the case before the headman of the hill. 
Kathkari No one who owns a fat sheep 







a 





18 alone have a bad name. 
or a sleek goat is safe from their pilfering. Formerly the Kathkaris 
carried bows and arrows, and many of the Thékurs were good 
marksmen but all now go unarmed. =a 

The Dhangars are cattle breeders and milk-sellers and grow hill 
grains to a small extent. They seem never to work as labourers 
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or to take to new pursnits. The Thékurs and Kathkaris are 


cutting grass and firewood and by carrying loads. As a class the 
“pseigalish are well-to-do, the Thékurs less prosperous, and the 
The chief god on the hill is Pisharnfth, and the Dhangar 18 
his priest. He has a shrine in a fine grove of jimbul and other 
trees on the left or south bank of the Pisharnéth valley. The fig 
of the god -is a sepa object, said to represent the bust of an 
ascetic, whom the Dhangars found in possession of the hill when they 
came from the Deccan. It is smeared with red paint and all around 
are smaller red-smeared stones, Pisharnéth’s guards and servants. 
In front of the central stone is a peaked wooden archway, or foran, 
with a cross bar hung with bells. Strewn abont are vessels for 
burning oil and incense, stone troughs for the god’s bathing water, 
numbers of small brass bells, figures of animals, and remains of 
offerings. The bells and other offerings have been made by sufferers 
from some ailment, who, in return for a cure, have vowed to give 
Pisharndth a bell or a cocoanut, or to sacrifice a sheep, a goat, or 





acock. QnSunday, which is the god’s high day, the offeringsare — 
‘- «= 2 * . c fi ; =] 


made through the Dhangar ministrant, the animals being 


either by the Dhangar or by a Muhammadan mulla who stands some 


way off. The usual mode of consulting Pisharndth is to place some 
offering before him, and, after pouring rose-water and scattering 
flowers over his image, to mark his brow with sandal powder and burn 
camphor and Jobin before him. The worshipper prays, and, stating his 
wants to the priest, tingles a bell and goes aside to await the reply: 
Two small stones are laid in a hollow on Pisharndth’s chest, and, 
according as the right or the left stone first falls from its place, the 
worshipper’s prayer is believed to be granted or denied. The goats 
and fowls are afterwards eaten, ——— being allowed a share of the 
sacrifice.’ Marathis and Mhdrs make offerings through the Dhangar 
ministrant, but Thikurs and Kathkaris never jom in the worship. 
Smaller gods are worshipped in the neighbouring villages. A sprite 
called Yir, who is not honoured with red paint, is held in dread, 
as well as the Tiger-God and Matddevi, the small-pox goddess. 

For charms they use the head of the cobra and branches of the 
pindri, Stereospermum suaveolens, a small crooked bush with 
white bark and pointed light-green leaves. The cry of the owl 
and goatsucker, and the chirping of small birds, are carefully noted 
when any business of moment ts in hand. The dismal groan of 





aie priest roast talks to the god explaining whatis wanted and telling what offermg has 
bean madeor promined. ey a lays two stones in a hollow on Pisharndth’s chest, and, if 
the stone on Pisharnith's right hand is the first to fall the priest tells the per tht 
his prayer ia granted. If the stone on pine pains hee ion meer encircle 
tells the w pper that the god will not, this prayer unless he makes a hands 
offering. If the worshipper has made or has promised ao offering, and the 
unlucky stone is the first to fall, the priest puta it back. If it again rat, he 
in such il-humour 


remonstrates with the god, telling him he should show pity to hin worahippans , 
again falla, he upbraids the god and warns him that, if he persists i 4 
his goo name will go and offerings will cease, This, if necessary, is repeated till the 
lucky stone falls and the worshipper is satisfied, Mr, J. L, Johnston, C. 9, 
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visitors from Bombay, Poona, Haidarabad, Nagpur, and 
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the brown wood-owl is believed to foretell painful a 







face towards the rising sun; the others lying with the head to the 
south. Kathkaris observe the custom of digging up all bodies, except 
those who die of small-pox and cholera, a fortnight after burial, 
when their lamentations are renewed over the ghastly relics, which, 
amid much liquor drinking, are burnt to ashes.’ For the twelfth on! 
rites some Dhangars employ a Brihman, others a Kumbhar, an 

others a Jangam or Lingdyat priest who lives in Karjat and whose 
forefathers are said to es eome with the Dhangars from the 





iccording to the 1881 census the total number of strangers, that - 

is of persons not belonging to the local hill tribes, was 1601 souls. ® 
Among these 1307 were Hindus, 766 Musalmans, 107 Christians, 
20 Parsis, and one aChindman. Among the Christians are RY ahem 
ras 





Portuguese or Goanese visitors priests and shop and hotel-keepers ; 
Portuguese or Goanese servants ; and, when house building or public 
works are in hand, Goanese carpenters and masons. Of Musalmdns 
there are Musalmén shopkeepers from Poona and Bombay, cloth and 
grain dealers who attend the Sunday market, servants to Europeans, 
pony owners and keepers, water-carriers, and gardeners palanquin- 
Laaerwace labourers. Among them, besides the regular Sunnis, are \ 
a Meman grocer,a Daudi Bohora contractor, and six or seven 
Davars, or iron-smelters, who, since iron-smelting has been stopped 
at Mahdbaleshvar earn their living as water-carriers, gardeners, 
palanquin-bearers, and labourers. The Pérsis are hotel-keepers and 
ra, ag gs all from Bombay. Among the Hindus are a few 
Bréhmans, clerks and overseers in the Superintendent’s and Public 
Works Offices, a family of Gujarit Vanis who are grain-dealers, a 
Bhétia cloth-merchant, one or two Mirwir Vani grain and cloth- 
dealers who come to the Sunday market, a Maratha Sonér from 
Sdtdra, one or two sweetmeat-makers, Poona Méalis in charge of 
houses, Marithiés some in the police others palanquin-bearers and 
carriers from Satdra * and a third class gardeners and water-carriers 
from Ratnégiri, Kunbis from Neral and other Thina villages who 
come as carriers or labourers, Sutdrs or carpenters and Beldira 
or masons who come from Thina and Poona when building is going 
on, Konkan Telis or oilmen who ply with pack-bullocks, Kamathis 
Telagu speakers from Haidarabad, Deccan masons and barbers, 
a Kanarese Dhangar a blanket-seller from Bijipur, Pardeshi or 





' Other accounts state that the Kithkaris dig up those only who have died of 
cholera and small-pox. sgt ~— to be the present pratiog. | 6 mantra digging 
Up corpecs seerma once to have | common, as there is a rule i agninst digging 
Up corpaes and burning the bones, e gogmnites «: 7 > 

*In May 1880, the totals were, Euro s 357, natives 2429, 

7 Among the cowherds on the hill hie: are many young Marithds from Sdtdéra 
They begin work when eight or nine years old, generally live with some Maritha who 
has charge of a house, get 6d. (4 as.) cow for a month's herdin z, find their own food, 
rey loa ene era eel pater Freed daily round ia herding from daylight 

Wwelve, home till two, back till six, an no hor Lost brigh 
healthy ldokiog boos six en home, Most of them are 4 
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Sil India washermen, Burnd cane-workers from Sdtdéra, Koh 
sellers of dry fish from Kolsba and Bombay, Chimbhir shoe- 
makers and cattle-keepers from. Satira, Mhar palanquin-bearers 
and carriers from Sétéra, Dhed house servants from Gujarat, and 
Bhangi sweepers from Poona and Bombay. The Chindman is the 
ig gang of convicts that were settled at Matherdn about the year 
1855. He was formerly a gardener but is now master carpenter very 
well-to-do, He lives throughout the year on the hill. A Mardthi 
woman lives with him but they have no clnldren, and he seems to 
keep to his own religion of ancestor worship. 
The strangers or outsiders belong to two classes, those who 

atay on the hill all the year round and those who remain during 
‘the fair season only. Two seta of outsiders remain throughout the 
year, servants 1n a eee of houses and some labourers and crafts- 
men who have built themselves dwellings and settled at Matherdn. 
_ In some houses one servant, a gardener, and in a few of the better 
houses two servants, eh pours and a water-carrier, are kept duri 
the whole year. The Malis are all Hindus partly people of the Mahi 
caste from Poona and partly Mardthis from Malvan ‘in Ratnégiri. 
Their monthly pay varies from lGs. to £1 (Rs. 8-Rs.10). Of the 
water-carriers, who, except one Musalmén, are Ratnigiri thas, 
one or two stay throughout the year and the rest go to their homes 
duriug the rains, Those who go leave their bullocks to graze in the 
charge of some Mialior Dhangar and find their way home by sea. 
They are paid 16s. (Rs. 5) a month if the bullock belongs to their 

master, and from £1 4s. to £1 Ss. (Rs. 12 - Rs. 14) if the bullock is 

their own. There are also three Suratis or Gujarit Dheds, who are 

employed as house servants and remain on the hill all the year round. 

Of the other strangers who remain on the hill throughout the year, Craftemen. 
there is a Gujarat Vani family of three brothers, who have been from 

ten to twelve years on the hill. They sell grain grocery and cloth, 

andlend money. Their families are in Gujarat and they visit them 

from time to time. ‘They have no women in their house, and are 

gaid to do all their own cooking and house work. There is also a 

Sonér from Sitéra who makes ornamenta and stays on the hill , 
throughout the year. Of lower class Hindu residents there are | E. 
four houses of Kiaiméthi masons from near Haidarabad, who speak Z 


stg 3 ‘i their homes and who have their families with them. In 
the fair season the men earn from 9d. to ls. (6-8as.)aday. Their < 
women do not work. There is also a Kamathi barber, who, like the i 
other Kaméthis, speaks Telagu at home. These all bury their dead <a 
and employ local Brihmans. There are also two Pardeshi washermen, ‘a 
who work for the hotels and stay on the hull throughout the year. ye 
The Chinese carpenter remains on the hill throughout the year. S 
The visitors to Matherdn are of two classes, the holders of houses, Visilors, _ ae : 


and the poorer classes to whom householders give employment. 
Almost all the yjsitors to Matherdn are Europeans, some from Haidar- | 
abad, some from the Bombay-Decean, and some from Gujarit, but “ 
the greatest number from Bombay. There are also several Native 


Christian and P&rsi families, and a few Musalmans and Hindus. 2 
The chief classes of strangers whom these visitors draw to the , - 
B14 —H4 <= 
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hill are hotel and shopkeepers and labourers. Of hotel and shop- 
keepers, there is a Christian hotel-keeper and a baker and liquor- 
seller, several Parsi hotel and shopkeepers, a Bhatia tloth-seller, 
two Musalmians one a Kachhi and one from Poona, grocers and oil- 
men, several families of ; -grocers or Bhéigvans from Poona, some 
Musalmans others Hindus, four Musalméin mutton butchers from 
Satara, two Musalmin beef butchers from Panvel, a Kinarese blanket- 
seller from Bij4pur who comes in May and leaves Loe Ses June, - 
three families of AS aeadale cane-workers from Satdra and Poona,and 
ten or eleven families of Mochisorshoe-makers from Wai in Sétdra. 
The men make shoes and the women work as labourers. They have 
lately begun to keep cows and buffaloes and sell milk. <A few of 
them go to Bombay and Sitdra for the rains, Besides these 
there are the Pilki-bearers and porters who are almost all from — 
Mahabaleshvar and Wii, and are some of them Mardthds and others 
Mhirs. These men have come to Miitherdin, because, since the 
carriage road has been made to Mahibaleshvar, their former 
occupation bas ceased, and because at Matherin they find no. local 
competition as the people of the Konkan are unfit for the severe 
strain of Palki carrying. Of the Pylki-bearers six families are 
Mardthis and twenty are Mbirs. Among both Maridthdis and 
Mhirs some ofthe women work as labourers. The ordinary load- 
carriers are Mardthis from Siitdra, thongh some of the Neral 
a gers, Chiefly Kunbia and some Kithkaris and Thdakurs, carry 





indies for hire, Fora trip to Neral they get 74d. (5 as.) from 
which they have to pay jd. (4 anna) for toll. A few of them stay 
on the lull thicushont the year. There are also the pony and 
horse-keepers, most of whom are Deccan Musalmins who em loy 
boys and men, chiefly Musalmans from Poona, Mardthis from 
Talegaon in Poona, and Mhirs from Junnar to take care of the ponies. 
The people, who have pack-bullocks eng. in carrying grain 
mortar and sand up the hill, are Marithis, Telis, and Musalmdns. 
Few if any are Vanjdris, but some are Lamdanis from Kalyin 
and the Deccan. The Mardth4s are Poona hnusbandmen, the Telia 
are Konkan oilmen chiefly from Kalyan, and the Musalméns 
belong to Neral and neighbouring villages. The Sunday-market 
draws to the hill-top some fish-sellers and cloth-dealers from the 
neighbouring market-towns. When houses or reservoirs are building, 
there are generally some Brihman clerks ‘and overseers, and 
carpenters and masons Christians from Goa, and Hindus from Poona 
and Bombay, 

According to some accounts there are traces of iron-smelting in 
the upper part of the Pisharndth valley, but the latest examiner, Mr. 
Maclaran, U. E., thinks that the slag-like appearance may have been 
caused by charcoal fires acting on the surface of the iron c yi Almost 
no produce leaves the hill, The Thaékurs show taste and skill in 
plaiting neck chains and bracelets of coloured bark and grass. But 
firewood and grass are little more than are required by the people of 





' Smith's Mitherin, 159, See above, p. Bal. 
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the hill and of the villages at its foot. The only edt and that 
a very small one, is the surplus stock of the Mochis, bret 
shoes which they dispose of in Bombay. The whole trade of 
hill is an import trade, supplies for the visitors their servants 
and horses, and for the palanquin-bearers and labourers. Mention 
has been made of a bakery, a liquor-shop and a cloth-shop, and of 
several butchers’ grocers’ ane vegetable-sellers stalls. These 
remain open thronghout the fair season. Besides these, on 
‘Sundays, a weekly market is held, when sepee grain are laid in 
for the week and the labouring classes and hill tribes make ae 
purchases. The market is held in an open space, to the left of the 
main road, a little beyond the seventh mile from Neral In 
this space the sellers sit in irregular rows, some of them in the ope 
air and others under the shade of a rough cloth or blanket. sae 
market lasts all day and is busiest about noon. Among the seller: 
are several green-grocers or Bhiagvans from Poona offering betel 
leaves, brinjals, mangoes, plantains, guavas, and pot-herbs j one or 
two glass bracelet-sellers Muselmiins from Neral and Chauk mre 
bast rfulls of dried fish brought on bullock back or as headloads by 
Kolis and Musalméns from Bombay and the Alibag coast; o heap 
of cocoanuts brought by a Méirwér Vani; Musalman grain-dealers 





from Neral with millet wheat rice and gram, tobacco, cocoa fibre, 


molasses, ginger, pepper, and onions; one or two booths, of Musal- 
min and Marware Vani cloth-dealers with robes, bodices, turbans, and 
blankets from Neral and Bombay ; some Buruds with baskets and 
cane chairs; one or two sweetmeat-sellers from Chank; and Scns 
roups of Kathkaris and Thikurs with grass, honey, and nt 
Davee The chief buyers are the servants o European visitors who 
purchase grain for themselves and their masters’ horses, aweet- 
meats, or any dainties that may take their fancy among the grocers’ 
and vegetable-sellers’ stores ; labourers buying grain, cloth, cocoanuts, 
and fish ; and Thakurs and Kéthkaris buymg grain, bracelets, or some 
article of clothing. _ Most purchases are paid for in cash, & few are 
settled by barter, but in none are cowries the medium of payment. 
As it was never either a stronghold or a place of religious aie 
Matherdn is almost entirely without a history. Nothing is known 0 
Matheran till, in 1850, Mr. H,. P. Malet, Collector of Thana, while 
camped at Chauk, strolled one evening half way up the hill by the 
narrow steep bed of the Varosha stream between Great Chauk and One 
Tree Hill. Thinking the hill worth exploring, he came back next day, 
took some water from the small stream that then, even in May, ~ 
freely through the Pisharnith valley, filled a basket with earth, 
strack off some pieces of stone,and wentback to Chauk through the 
Ram Bigh between Alexander's point and Little Chank. He came 
again in November, lived about a month in a small hot, ane rast 
footpaths to several of the points. He came once more m february 
1851, built.a stone house si called the Byke,' and, in 1852, obtained 
a grant of £50 (Rs, 500), and so improved the path from Chank 
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‘Mr. E.G. Faweett built the second house, the Hermitage; Captain Henry Barr 
the third ; Captain C, Walker the fourth ; and Mr. Arthur Malet the hith, Stonshenge 
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through the Rém Bagh forest that Mrs. Malet was able to come up 
seated in a chair fastened with ropes to bamboo poles. Shortly after 
this, Government ordered the Quarter Master General of the Army to 


- have the hill surveyed with a view to make it a military sanitarium, 


The survey was carried out by Captain Ponsonby in 1852, who drew 
a map of the hill, laid out a road from the north to Neral, and marked 
sites for a church, an hospital, a barrack for two hundred men, a 
jail, and other public buildings. But the idea of making Mitheran a 
military sanitarium was given up as the medical authorities gente : 
Khandala. Next year (1853) Captain Peacock traced and cleared 
some fresh paths, and marked sites for private houses, When 
the survey was completed, a map of the hill was mage = and 
Government, after reserving certain plots, authorised Mr. Malet to 
allot sites to the public, By the end of May 1853 seventy sites had 
been applied for. | 

Between 1855 and 1858,Lord Elphinstone, then Governor of Bombay, 
did much for Matheran. Ata cost of £1000 (Rs, 10,000) the road from 
Neral, instead of climbing the steep valley, was brought up the gentle 
slope of the Neral spur. An scibaa keasank was thrown across the 
Maldunga stream below the modern Simpson reservoir, but was carried 
away in the first rains, and afterwards a double line of wall was built 
across the Pisharnéth stream. Most of the rides and paths, leading to 
the different points, were laid out with admirable taste, under Lord 
Elphinstone’s direction. He chose the site of Elphinstone Lodge, built 
a hut on it, and laid the foundation of the present house. His sta 
followed his example and Matherin became fashionable. Houses 
rapidly sprang up and building sites were in great demand. The 
oundation of the Church was laid in 1858, and in three years the 
building was completed. Several additions, especially a fme window 
presented by Mr. Michael Scott, were afterwards made, and it was 
consecrated by Bishop Harding in 1865. During the last twelve years 
no new houses have been built, but considerable additions have been 
made to Pinto’s, the Clarendon, and the Hope Hall hotels, A 
Superintendent's office, including a post and telegraph office and a 
small library, anew market, a sanitarium, and a rest-house for natives 
have also been added, and a Gymkhana, with several lawn tennis and 
badminton courts and a large badminton shed, adds greatly to the 
pleasure of life on the hill. ) , 

As a place of resort Matherdén has two seasons, after the rains 


in October and November, and from the first of April to the 
middle of June. The Superintendent generally comes about the 
first of October, and, by the middle of the month, hotels are o 

and visitors have begun to arrive. From the middle of October 
to near the end of November, the hill is fairly full, most of the 
rooms at the hotels and about thirty; of the eighty-three houses 
being occupied. By the end of November all but a few families 
have left. Some thirty or forty European visitors and a large 
number of Paérsis come bor the Christmas and other cold-weather 
holidays. After they go the hill remains nearly empty till the end 
of March. For the hot season (April Ist to June 15th) almost 
every house is taken. Many families come carly in April, but it 8 
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not till after the first week in May, when the Bombay Law Courts Chapter XIV. 
close, that all the houses are occupied and the hotels crowded. This pigees of 


busy gay time lasts till the damp and mnd of the first rains and the 
opening of the Bombay Courts, force many to leave the hill. A few 
well-housed Bombay people, to avoid the trying first fortmight in 
June, stay to the fifteenth or sixteenth, or even as late as the 
twentieth or twenty-fourth, enjoying the fine days that generally 
follow the first rainfall. When the rain again sets in supplies are 
hard to get and the palanquin-bearers are anxious to be home to 
look after their fields. The Superintendent closes the market and 
leaves for Poona. From this till the beginning of October the 
market remains closed, and se three of the hotel-keepers, the 
hospital assistant, the head constable, a Public Works clerk, servants 
in charge of houses, and a few shopkeepers, porters, and labourers, 
the hill is deserted. In the breaks between the heavier bursts 
of rain, when reservoirs are building, an engineer, or an enterprisin 
house-owner from Bombay, occasionally visits the deserted lull an 
sometimes for days together enjoys most pleasant gleams of bright 
weather. Visitors can be taken in at the Clarendon and Pinto’s 
hotels. But they should send word ahead and bring supplies, and, 
unless they are fortunate in weather, there is little comfort on the 
hill till after the middle of September. 

Up to 1860 the hill-top was distributed as forest and grazing 
land among the villages at its foot. Of a total of 1648 acres, 1607, 
in the north-east belonged to Neral, 201% in the east to Bekn, 
5272} in the south-east to Sondaiyada, rte in the south to 
Borgaon, 5373+ in the west to Varosha, and 185}} im the north to 
Maldunga. n 1860 the 1648 acres of hill-top were formed into 
the new village of Matheran. In August 1961 the Government of 
India sanctioned a hah grant of £500 (Rs. 5000), and on an 
average about £500 (Rs. 5000) more are yearly collected from the 
rents of building sites, tolls, and the sale of grass and firewood, 
During the last four years the revenue has fallen from £1109 
(Rs, 11,088) in 1876-77 to £977 (Rs. 9777) in 1880-81 and the 
expenditure, exclusive of special publi works, been reduced from 
£841 (Rs. 8407) to £555 (Rs. 5553). 

The management of the station is entrusted to the Civil Surgeon, 
who, with the title of Superintendent, has, within station limits, 
the powers of a Third Class Magistrate. Subject to the Collector 
of Thana he has the entire management of the station, looking 
after the repairs of roads, settling the charges of palanquin-bearers 
pony-keepers and porters, and regulating the use of water, the 
conservancy arrangements, and the market. He holds office for 
two years, and has under him a first class hospital-assistant, a head 
constable and three constables, who, besides their dispensing and 
police duties, attend to the general work of the Superintendent's 
office, There are also a native clerk, an overseer and assistant- 
overseer of roads and reservoirs, four messengers, two gardeners, 
two reservoir and two firewood men, and two sweepers. Including 
the Superintendent’s pay and allowance the monthly cost of* the 
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Chapter XIV. establishment amounts to £144 (Rs. 1446) in the busy, and to £136 


— 


Management, 


Road, 


Palanquins, 


(Rs. 1361) in the dall season." * 

The yearly road repairs cost abont £100 (Rs. 1000). The main 
Neral road, which was completed in 1853, has lately (1850), at a cost 
of between £300 and £400 (Rs. 3000-Rs. 4000), been widened 
and improved between Neral station and the top of the spur. 
It stretches for about eight miles from Neral station to the 
Clarendon Hotel. The levels show for the first mile arise to 


_126°70 feet, for the second a rise to 555°80 feet, for the third to 


975°38 feet, for the fourth to 1525°07 feet, for the fifth to 2138)4, 
for the sixth to 228395 feet, for the seventh to 2376-92 feet at the 
market, and from this a fall in the cighth mile to 2109°30 feet in the 
Pisharnath or Bund Valley. This road is kept in good repair,and though 
unfitted for carriages or carts, is in all places wide enough for two or’ 
three ponies to pass, On the hill-top, the two and a half miles to” 
tho Clarendon Hotel are fairly level and the road has a breadth of 
about twenty feet. This could easily be made fit for carriages, and 
the drive could without difficulty be continued round Chauk Point. 
The returns show that on an average the ascent of the hill costs 
£648 (Rs. 6480) for tonjans and palanquins, £814 (Rs. 8140) for 
ponies, £253 (Rs. 2529) for bullocks, and £25 (Rs. 245) for post 
runners. This revenue of £2300 (Rs. 23,000) would, it has been 
calculated, pay a cheap hill railway. The first four miles would be ~ 
comparatively easy, but the ascent of the steep cliff in the fifth mile 
goake ts difficult and costly, Besides the main road there are about: 






thirty-two miles of bridle paths varying in breadth, but always with 


room for two riders to meet. These lanes wind over the hill, with — 
many upsand downs, and have the charm of being well-shaded, and, 


“every now and again, of commanding views of the outlying pe 


and of Prabal, Bava Malang, and other high neighbouring hills. : 
some parts of the hill, as at Echo and Danger points, the path 1s 80 _ 
steep and runs so close to the cliff that it is seldom used by riders. 
Besides the main Neral road, the old Chank road through Ram 
and the part-paved part rock-cut stair up the ravine between Great 
Chank and One Troe Hill, many tracta lead down the hillside. 
Several of these, though rough, are passable for a booted European, 
but numbers are too steep and slippery to be used by any one but 
the barefooted hill-people. 

The chief means of conveyance are palanquins, long chairs hang 
on poles called fonjans, and ponies, and the chief means of carriage 
are pack-bullocks and porters. Of twenty-six palanquins and 
tonjans, thirteen belong to a Sitiira Mhir, the foreman of the 
bearers, and thirteen belong to the Superintendent. On the top of 








' The details are, all the year round, Superintendent's pay £109 Ga, (Rs. 1003), allow- 
ance £10 (Ra. 100), hospital-assistant’s 2 £6 (Bs, Gis, allowance £3 (Ks. 2), one 
head constable £1 44, (Ka, 12), chawiri £2 (Ra, 20), four messengers £3 4+. (Ba. 32), 
two gangers £244. (Re. 22), and two gardeners £1 12s. (Rs, 16) ; for nine months in 
oH i ite ih ee HS fe. ae Foy ot — £1 (Ks; 10), two firewood —_ 

, 16), and two awoepers £4 (fh /; for seven months in the year, tw 
reservoir men £1 12s, (Rs. 16). “ rae renee sell 
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the hill a gang of six bearers is enough fora palanquin, but to go np 
or down the hill a double gang is wanted. e fare up or down the 
hill is 16s. (Rs. 8), and for a trip on the hill-top from 3s. to 6s. 
(Rs. 1-8-Rs. 3). Of the 16s., Is. (8 as.) goes to the owner of the 
palanquin, ls. (8 as.) as = fee, and 2s, (Re. 1) as toll. The remaming 
12s. 6) are divided equally among the bearers. The bearers who 
number about 150 men, are strangers from Wai and Mahdbaleshvar. 
Of the whole number about 100 are Maritha Mhirs, forty Mardthis 
and ten Musalmans of the Davar or iron-smelting class. All but a 
few leave the hill after the middle of June. 

The ponies, of which there are about eighty, almost all come from 
Poona. The ee for a trip up or down the hill, or for a day on 
the top, is 49. (Rs. 2) and 2s, 6d, (Rs. 1-4) if foraservant. The ponies 
are almost all quiet and well cared for ; they vary in value from £2 10s, 
to £20 (Rs. 25-Rs. 200). Their keepers and owners, some of whom 
have as many as three or four pairs, are Poona Musalmians, Jonnar 
Mhirs, and Talegaon Mardithds. Fora trip up and down the hill 
the toll is 24d. (14 as.) for a horse and 1d, (9 pies) for a pony. 

The pack-bullocks generally belong to Konkan Telis or oilmen and 
Musalmiins, and to Poona Musalmans and Lamaénis. They carry 
loads of from 100 to 140 pounds chiefly of grain, sand, and mortar, 
and charge ls. (8 as.) a trip. A bullock pays a toll of 2}d. (14 aa.) 

The carriers are almost all from the Sétéra district, Wai and 
Mahadbaleshvar, They are Mardthfis and Mhirs, and one or two are 
Davar Mugalméns. They carry baggage and market supplies, the 
smaller articles on their heads ot the larger Pekin Beds a pole 
_ slung on the shoulders of two or more men. In 1852 the charge for 

a labourer fora day or for a trip to Neral was 3d. (2 as.) ; it was raised, 
in 1871, to 74d. (5 as.) with the provision that a man must carry as 
much as forty pounds. These terms are still in force, Besides the 


regular carriers, Neral and other Kunbis, and, of the hill-people, both . 


Thikurs and Kathkaris, carry small articles of personal baggage 
and other light loads. | 

In regulating the water-supply the Supermtendent’s supervision 
is limited to enforcing the rules against washing clothes or otherwise 
fouling the water of the Bund and Simpson reservoirs. Places 
are set apart for the washing of clothes in the beds of the streams 
below the dams of these reservoirs. There is no charge for the 
water either of the reservoirs or of the springs. The heavy cost of 
water-carriage is a sufficient check on waste. For the winter season, 
from the lst Octobér to the 31st March, water-carriers are paid 18s, 
(Rs. 9) a month for a daily supply of six water-bags. For less than 





four bags the charge is at the rate of 14d. (10 pies) a ber 2 For the hot - 


season, from Ist April to dune 15th, the monthly charge is £1 4s. 
(Rs. 12) for six water bags a day, and for less than four water-bags 
Idd. (1 anna) a bag. | 

In addition to abont five private sweepers, two Government 
sweepers, each paid £2 (Rs. 20) a month, are made responsible that 
no night-soil is allowed to gather on the hill. 

For the convenience of visitors a telegraph office is open from 
October to June, and throughout the season there are two daily 
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ERS Thé chief public buildings and mstitutions are the 

Superintendent's Residence, the Superintendent's, Post, and Tel h 
Offices ces, thePolice Lines, the Hospital-Assistant’s Quarters, the Pabhe 
Works Storehouse, the Sanitarium and Native Rest-house, the Hotels 
and Market, the Library and Gymkhana, and of places of worsitp = 
English Church and Catholic Chapel, the Mosque, the Templesof Maruti 
and Shiv and the shrine of Pisharndth. The Superintendent’s residence 
is a well-built convenient house on the central platean a little to the 
south of the English Church. Itis said to have cost £3000(Rs. 30,000) 
to build, but it was bought by Government in 1868 for £700 (Rs. 7000) 
and yields a monthly rent of £4 (Rs, 40). The Superintendent's, 
the post, and the telegraph offices are in one building on the main 
.d near the Clarendon Hotel. The police lines, a small stone build- 
ing with room for six men, lie to the east of the Market road a little to 
the north of the market-place and close to the Superintendent's office 
are the hospital assistant’s quarters and the Pablic Works storehouse, 
fifty fect long byeighteen broad, Thesanitariam, built by Government 
in 1866, stands on a pleasant site in the south-west of the hill about 
half way betweon Danger point and One Tree Hill. It ts a one- 
storied building raised on a high stone plinth divided into six 
partially farnished seta of quarters. As the Chank road is seldom 
used, these rooms are much out of the way and are little in demand. 
Visitors arrange for their own board ste pay 2s. (Re. 1) a ie for 
a sat of two rooms. Close to the market place, to the west of the 
main road, is the native rest-house a tiled one-storied stone building, 
fifty-four feet long by thirty-four broad divided by a central wall. 

The station has five hotels. One on Gérbat hill in the north-east, 
three in the central Pisharndth valley, and one on the southern Chauk 
plateau. The Gérbat hotel on the southslope of Garbat hill hasroom for 
twenty-five guests and charges 10s. (Rs.5)aday. Inthe central valley 
to the right, a little beyond the market-place, Pinto’s,or the Alexandra 
hotel, has room for twenty-one guests and charges 12s. (Ra, 6) a day, 
if for less, and 10s. (Rs. 5) a day, if for more than a week ; close by is 
the Hope Hall Hotel with room for eight guests and a daily charge of 
10s, (Rs. 5); a little further, beyond the Superintendent's office, is the 
Clarendon Hotel with room for eighteen visitors and a daily charge 
of 10s. (Rs. 5); and, on the high Chauk plateag, is the Chauk Hotel 
with room for twenty-five guests and a daily charge of 10s. (Rs. 5). 

The original market place stood on flat ground on the north side 
of the Pisharnéth valley. It was badly placed to the windward of - 
many houses and on the gathering ground of the reservoir. On 
the destruction of the original buildings by fire, on the 12th of April 
1865, Government gave £500 (Rs. 5000) for a new market and 
private subscriptions were added. The present site, cloe to 
leeward of the thickest peopled part of the hill, was chosen and 4 
new market sprung up in every way better than the old one. 

The shops and labourers’ houses connected with the market 
place cluster on the east slope of the hill-top on both sides of 
the main Neral road about seven miles from Neral. Coming 
from Neral, about a quarter of a mile from the seventh mile stone, 
the row of thatched huts on the left belong to the Wai Chambhar 
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shoe-makers and cattle-keepers. Beyond them, to the right, are the 
small police lines and Public Works store-shed, and, on both sides of 
the road, are the huts of Marathi palanquin-bearers and carriers ; | | 
further on the left are the pony stables and the Sdtdra Sondr’s house, pe Sy) 
and the huts of the Kéméthi masons and barbers; little further to Mache 
the right are a small temple to Méruti, a one-storied stone bake 

and liquor-shop, and a stone cloth-shop kept by a Bhatia, a tailor's | 
honse, and two Vaniss’ houses, and above, to the right, the mutton -3 
market. To the left of the main road are two native aT 
shops, one kept by a Kachhi or Memon and the other by a 
Poona Musalman, and close by are one or two vegetable-sellers with 
baskets of pine-apples, mangoes, potatoes, onions,and yams. Between 
these shops and the cliff is a quadrangle surrounded he tched or 
iron-roofed sheds which are let as dwellings and shops. Of the 
shops one is 4 tailor’s, one o ee iaat aedlese: three are grain and 
grocery shops, and twoareempty. A little further is eat a space 
where the Sunday-market is held, and beyond it to the left, on the 
brink of the cliff, is a hamlet of about twenty small thatched wattle * 
and danb huts, the quarters of the Mhar p uin-bearers who “% 
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belong to Wai and Mahdbaleshvar. Opposite the resinée econeey 
shops a path leads west, up the hillside, to the mutton-market. 
To the right are some grocers’ and onion-sellers’ sheds, and on 
the left is a small well-kept stone mosque. The mutton-market 






is a row of thatched and iron-roofed houses parallel to the main = 
road. Among the shops are four green grocers’ shops with supplies 5" 
of mangoes, plantains, oranges, onions, pine-apples, carrots, limes, i 
and pot herbs; four mutton butchers’ honses;) four Barada i 
houses with hen-crates and baskets ; two washermen’s houses, in one 

house a Bijapur blanket-seller, and, a little to the left, two Musalman J 


beef butchers who spend the three rainy months in Panvel.* | 

The Library is asmall room close to the Superintendents office. Library, % 

Tt has 590 volumes and takes the two daily local Papers the Times | 
y : ate 






of India and Bombay Gazette, and three weekly glish par rs, « 
the Illustrated London News, Punch, and the Overland Mail. on 
There are (1881) eighty-two subscribers who pay 4s. (Rs. 2) a week, 7 


6s. (Rs. 3) a fortnight, 10s. (Rs. 5) a month, or £1 (Rs. 10) a year. 2 
The Gymkhana, or Sport Club, with grounds prettily placed on a “ 

small tree-fringed plateau below and to the north-west of Artist 

Point, is, both in the mornings and evenings, a favourite resort. 

Round a small circular pavilion are laid out four lawn tennis and 

four badminton courts, and, on a terrace to the south, under a shed 

that was built in 1879 at a cost of about £10 (Rs.100), are two 

more badminton courts. The present (1881) rates of subscription 

are for non-playing members 4s. (Rs. 2) for the season, and for 
laying members 4s. (Rs. 2) for a week, or, for the season a donation 

of £1 (Rs. 10) or an entrance fee of 4s. (Rs. 2) with a monthly 

subscription of Ss. (Rs. 4). 





1 When the hill is crowded about eight or ten sheep are killed every day, and 
—* Por the supply of beef a cow is killed every other day. 
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Exclusive of shops and labourers’ huts, there are aaah 


: Places of Interest. #OUS¢2- Except in the centreot the hillnearthe market whore sites 


are not more than an acre, each house is onan average surrounded by 
a plot of about five acres. Almost all the houses are built of laterite 
stone which isalways at hand, cheap to work, and lasting. All other 
building materiale, timber, sand, and mortar, come from the foot of 
the hill. Of the whole number of houses thirty are tiled, twenty-eight 
‘ron-roofed, and twenty-four thatched. Their accommodation varies 
from four to sixteen rooms, and their rents range in the October 
season from £10 to £100 (Rs, 100-Rs. 1000), and im the May 
season from £20 to £100 (Rs. 200-Rs. 1000), Of the whole number 
eighteen are owned by Parsis, fifteen by Europeans, ten by Hindus, 
four by Muhammadans, four by Portuguese, three by Jains, and one 
by an Arab.’ Of late years, though no new houses have been built, 
the accommodation at several of the hotels has been greatly 
increased, Carpenters and masons from Bombay, Poona, and Goa 
remain on the hill for eight months im the year, rar getting 
a daily wage of 2s. (Re. 1) and masons of ls. 6a. (12 annas). 
Contracts for the repairs of houses are taken by Messrs, Allybhi 
Adamji & Co. of Poona, and by a Chinese carpenter who has 
settled on the hill. During the south-west monsoon most houses are 
cased with thatched screens. But this makes the inside so close 
and eye Si the furniture gets covered with mildew, and it is 
probably better to leave at least one sido of the house open. 

In 1879-80 ground rents yielded £185 (Rs. 1850). The original 


rent of 10s. (Rs. 5) an acre was afterwards raised to 14s, (Rs. 7), and 
it is at this enhanced rate that leases are renewed. In letting sites 
for building it is stipulated that the house should be built within two 
ears, that no trees of more than twenty-four inches in girth shall 
cut without leave, that landmarks are kept in repair, and that the 
Collector of Thana may resume the land on non-payment of rent. 











} ‘The following detaila have been supplied by Mr. E. W. Flower, the House 
t. The numbers are those shown on the map. On the canon ee Ua the 
inlet, rent Re, 700 in May, Rs. 600 in October; on the main hill i north, 
(2} Rajasthan ; (3) a Burn, Ra, 450, Re. 300; (4) Redland; (5) Harrison's 
Bungalow, Ka. 500, Ra. 400 ; (6) Elphinstone ae ok (7) Fernwood, Ra. 500, Rs, 3K 
8) Hill House; (9) Springwood, Ra, 600, Rs. 450; (10) Rose Hill ; (11) Beebive, Rs. 800, 
650; (12) Lynch's Bungalow, Rs. 600, Ea, 450; (13) Stearn’s Cottage ; (14 
Stonehenge, Rs, 700, Ra. 500; (15) Gowan ; (16) the Folly, Hs. 1000, Ra. 1000; 
a) Scott's Bungalow, Rs. 700, Rs. 500; (18) Rugby Loc 500, B 
Walker's Bungalow, Es. 600, Ra, 450; (20) the Grange; (21) the Mount (Superintendent's 
House] ; (22) Rozario House, Ra. 500, Ra, 350; (23) Bella Vista, Re. 500, Rs. i) ; (24) 
Marin Cottage, Rs. 500, Ra. 350; (25) Hermitage, Ra. 800, Ra, 550; (26) The Wilderness, 
Rs. 200, Ra. 100; (27) Bundside Cottage, Rs, 500, Ra, 250; (28) Prabal, Ra. 500, Rs. 350; 
(29) Coxen's Bungalow, Ra. 500, Ra, 300; (30) Arnold Lodge, Ra. 500, @&, 350; (31) 
Sunny Side; (32) Forest Lodge, Rs, 650, Rs, 450; (33) Rose Cottage, Ru, 150 ; (34) 
a meri Peg pat nega ia yy Bat a (98) Cuprera House, Ba, 600, 
7 700, Ba. 400; (40). 3 rev Es. 
Rs, 400, Rs. 250; (42) Red Hodse; (43) W 


+ 





a"! 


Gee; (4: aco & Co. iZ ke; (45) 
Mangaldis’ Bungalow ; (46) Benedict Lodge ; (47) P Lodge, Hs. 700, Ra, 450 
(48) Terrace Cottage, Rs, 500, Ra. 250; (49) Mendes House, Ra. By, Ra. 
(30) Kollih House ; (51) Wadia ! 452) Gomes’ Bungalow ; (53) Florence L 
te. G00, Re. 400 ; (54) Kinloch Castle Hall ; (55) Underwood ; (56) Fleetwood 

Ra. 400; and, on the west ridge, (57) Stone House ; i) Ewart Lodge 

Ra, 350; (59) Cairmmore House ; (60) Maldunga ; and (61) Woodlands, He 20D, 
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The Church stands on one of the highest and most central sites 
on the hill, a little north of the Superintendent’s residence. The 
foundation was laid in 1858, and, with the help of a Government 
grant, the Church was completed by private subscription in 1861 at 
a cost of £2626 (Rs. 26,260) and consecrated by Bishop Harding in 
1865. It has been made over to the Bishop of Bombay in trust for 
the residents of Matherdn. It is a plain neat building, with seats 
for 130 persons, a richly painted window, the gift of the late Mr. 
Michael H. Scott, a stone font, and a harmonium, and is in all 


respects well and orderly appointed. As there is no resident chaplain, 





the services are usually performed by clerical visitors, or, in their rs 
absence, by the Superintendent. ‘To the east, in a hollow of the hill ‘ 
a little below the level of the church plateau, is the small European “ 
burying ground. > 

The Catholic Chapel of the Holy Cross, situated near the Superin- Catholic Chapel. z 
tendent’s office, was built soon after the hill was made o sanitariom “4 


(1852), consecrated in May 1858, and greatly improved m 1872. 
With seats for ninety people, it has a nave twenty-five feet long: 
fourteen broad, and eighteen high, aisles fifteen feet long ten broa 
and 20} high, and a chapel fifteen feet long thirteen broad and 
25} high. Of resident parishioners there are not more than eight 
or ten, but the congregation increases m the October season to 
seventy or eighty; and, in the May season, to 125o0r 150. To the 
south of the Chapel is the priest’s dwelling. 

On the left of the path that leads from the Market road to 
the mutton market isa small and neat Mosque of laterite stone. 
It was built in the year 1872, chiefly from fends contributed by 
Messrs. Mohammad Ali Rogé, Kamu Seth, and Rahim-at-ullah three 
rich citizens of Bombay. 

On the same side of thi Market road, not many yards further north, 
is a small modern stone temple with a large red image of Maruti 
or the Monkey God. The Temple was built in 1874 from sag é 
subscribed by Mard4thds and Brahmans in sums varying from 6d 
to 10s. (annas 4-Ra. 5). A Brdéhman clerk in the Public Works 
Department takes charge of the temple. The worshippers are 
Mardthds, who offer flowers and cocoanuts and burn camphor. Close 
to the Clarendon Hotel and Public Works Storehouse ia a temple 
of Shiv which was built in 1870. The only other Hindu shrine on 
the hill-top is the shrine of the Dhangar’s god Pisharnath, in a 
thick grove on the south bank of the Pisharndéth valley. A 
description of the shrine has been given in the account of the 
Dhangars. ne 4 

From Pinto’s Hotel the leading points on the hill-top can Hill Top Walks. 
be comfortably seen in three rides or walks. The first morning East Wing. 
may be given to the eastern ridge or wing of hills, Panorama point 
and Governor's hill, Garbat hill and Garbat point. The details are : 

North along the Neral road nearly two miles to the neek that 
joins the eastern ridge to the body of the hill; north about a mile 
and a half to the end of Panorama point; back on foot along the 
crest of Governor’s hill, a mile and a half to the Neral toll; from the 
toll south round the east side of Gdrbat hill about a mile and a 
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quarter to the end of Garbat point ; and back by the west side two 
miles to the main hill a little to the south of the dry reservoir 
known as the Fife Filter; from this back a mile and a quarter to 
Finto’s ; total about nine and a half miles. 

The next morning may be given to Alexander point on the east, 
Chauk and Danger points on the south, and the Pisharnath valley 
and Fuller lake on the west. The details are: Half a mile south- 
east to Alexander point, back round the hollow at the top of little 
Khitvan valley half a mile, past the road to the Ram Bagh, south 
nearly a mile to Little Chauk, west round little Chauk half a mile to 
Great Chauk, west round the top of the Varosha valley » quarter of a 
mile to One Tree Hill, north half a mile to the Sanitariam, north bya 
footpath three-quarters of a mile to Danger point, north-east through 
the grove and past Pisharniith’s shrine to the Pisharndth valley along 
the Charlotte Lake, and, wp the valley, half a mile east to the Clarendon 
Hotel and half a mile north to Pinto’s ; total five miles. 

The afternoon of the same day, or of some future day, for it is an 
afternoon walk, may be spent in visiting the west and north-west, 
Echo, Landscape, Louisa, Porcupine, Monkey, and Hart Points, 
and the northern part of the crest of the hill. Puss west down the 
Pisharnfith valley to the north of Fuller lake, at the foot close to the 
dam turn north half a mile to Echo point and a quarter further to 
Landscape (this must be done on wie a mile south-west along the 
low ail avon a wooded hollow to Louisa point, a quarter of a mile: 
north along the crest of the point, to the left along the western cliff 
a mile north to Porcupine, north-east half a mile to Malet’s springs, 
about half a mile down to the springs and back passing Ponsonby 


spring on the left which is worth a visit, half a mile north-east to 


the Gymkhana, north half a mile leaving Elphinstone Lodge on the 
left past Craigie Burn to Monkey point, a quarter of a mile north 
to Hart point, three-quarters north-east to Simpson reservoir, down 
a steep track about half a mile to the reservoir and back, leaving 
the Market road on the left keep the crest of the hill above the 
Gymkhina one mile south to Artist point, and along the Bare 
Church plateau a second mile south to Pinto’s ; total nine miles. 
Besides to the points on the hill-top there are several walks, some 
of them easy half-day trips to the terraces on the hill-side, others 
heavier trips, most of them involving a climb down to the Konkan 
lain, and some of them including a visit to one of the neighbouring 
ills. Of these walks thirteen may be noticed, seven of the shorter 
and six of the longer class. The seven short half-day walks are: 
1, Down to theR4m Bagh wood round Chauk and up the One Tree Hill; 
2, Down Louisa Pomt and up Porcupine Point; 3, Round Louisa 
Point ; 4, By Malet’s Spring to Porcupine Pomt ; 5, Round Panorama 
Point : 6, Round Alexander Point; and 7, Round Garbat Point.' 
l. Rim Bice Woop to One Tree Hitt: From the crest of the 
cliff a little south of Alexander point the path winds down a rough 











Content, trips have been contributed by Mr, W, Hart, First Judge Bombay Small 
ause Court, 
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steep slope, between the rounded rocky brow of Alexander point 
and the aoe scarp that stretches south to Little Chank. During the 
hot season, to the left, lightened by young trumpet-shaped plantam 
leaves and golden tufted pahirs, a withered slope, grey with leafless 
branches, falls to a broad belt of evergreen forest, varying im tint 
from yellow and grey green, through bright green and blue, to 
masses of deep green, and tufts of orange and brown.’ 

Beyond the forest, across the great Khatvan ravine, stands Garbat 
point and the long low spur that stretches south to Sondai peak. 
Behind this spur rise many flat isolated blocks of hill, and, in the 
distance, stretches the wall of the Sahyddris broken by the cleft of 
the Kusur pass. In the Rim Bagh, except the overhanging crag 
to the west, the view is bounded on all sides by rich leafage. 
Raspberry-like underwood hides great moss-covered boulders, from 
which bonda and mango stems rise in branchless columns over 
fifty feet high and with an even girth of six or seven feet.’ a 

eave 





the large treé the thick underwood of bushes and large- 
seedlings, is varied by the long dark sprays of the poldra or gree 
mountain ash, and the light green of the kuméa, and 1 
adorned by festoons of great climb - trees, whose cable-lke 
trunks, some smooth and tight-drawn, others ragged knotted and 
loose-swinging, stretch from the ground to the tree | and cross 
overhead from tree to tree. Some years ago a number of young 
vanilla bushes were planted on the left of the path soon after 
entering the Ram Bagh, but almost all have died. A beantiful 
fern, the Acrophorus immersus, which five years ago was abundant, 
has also lately disappeared or nearly disappeared. 

Beyond the nook or hollow behind Little Chauk the terrace is 
opener and the trees are small and stunted, little larger than in 
th e poorer and less sheltered parts of the hill-top. Onwards the 
path winds through a thin coppice of yellowish grey and bight 
sreen bushes, with a sprinkling of larger trees with smooth black 
park, spikes of small bottle-brush flowers, and fresh dark-purple 
leaves ageing into deep green.’ Round Little Chauk, beyond the 
mouth of the Katvan valley, an easy footpath winds over rocky 
spurs scantily clothed with trees and shrubs. To the right mse the 
smooth rounded masses of Little and Great Chauk with huge honey- 







1 The trees are yellow piprama, grey — wrbars and asona, bright-green yambula 
and mangoes, bluish pisds and apfds, deep green tepos, gulema, and anjpetna, orange 
branches of the Jango! parasite, ruddy tufts of young Airda and ndna leaves, and 
rg ee of leafless riras, ndads, and pipris. | 

2 Mr. F. B, Maclaran, C.E., gives the following details: One fondo tree, six feet 
nine inches in girth, six fect from the ground, has a straight stem fifty feet high and 
at that height a girth of five feet, Another bonda tree with a girth of six fect, at six 
fect f the ground, is sixty-five feet high from the ground to the first branch and 
at that height has od ier of three feet. A mango tree with a girth of six feet, at nine 
fect from the ground, has a height of thirty-five feet to the first branch, Another 
mango tree with a girt of fifteen feet, at about five feet from the ground, has a 
straight trunk of about forty feet at which height it has a girth of eight feet, 

2The bushes are, yellowish-green SdAmons, bright skarandas, arg aang 
nandeva creepers, bluish-green pists, coarse rossct caivora, tamarind-like arafis, 

as with white sweet-smelling Hower heads, and purpled-tipped rembhenefis ; the 
large trees are ains. 
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combs clustering under some of the overhanging tee ges, To 
the left, aye slope, stretches a narrow band of leafless 
trees and bushes. In front is the small ravine of the Borgaon 
stream, whose further bank rises above some black rocks ina bnght 
many-tinted slope of green, which falls gently south, opening 
inte brown and yellow glades as it nears the platean's edge.’ Ng 
the edge runs a low rocky scarp, under which stretches a seconc 
broader wooded belt, with open glades and clumps of trees, leading 
to a bare flat spur on which cluster the huts of the Karpa hamlet. 
To the west, as if from the outer fringe of the upper terrace, rise 
the gentle slopes that centre in the tower-like rock of Isalgad. 
Under Great Chauk the wood again grows thicker, with a fresh 
undergrowth of bushes and seedlings, hidn g great mossy boulders 
whose shapes fit the hollows and scars in the scarp above. Again 
the path leayes the deeper wood, and, along winding glades, passes 
among clumps of brushwoodand groups of trees, that, to the right, 
rise in a bank of bright leafage, above which, in form and colour 
like a huge elephant, towers the black mass of Great-Chauk.- On 


the right, past Great Chank point, the bare south bluff of Matherdn, 
with notable vulture nests in the holes on the face of the cliffs, 
stretches west to the outlying buttress of One Tree Hill. In front 
is a well wooded slope, through whose trees looms the flat mass of 
Prabal, passing south into the long ridge that leads to the plateau 
and rocky peak of Isdlgad, behind which rise several ranges, the 


i» 


chief of them ending to the south-east in the funnel hill of § 
Further on, falling to the bed of the Varosha, the path enters the 
Varosha forest among huge boulders, thick underwood, festoons of 
climbing trees, and mighty mango trunks. From the upper fringe 
of this forest the path partly paved, partly rock-cut, steep but 
nowhere so rough as to require scrambling, climbs in sharp zgzags 
up the narrow bed of the Varosha between the black bastion-like 
bluffs of Great Chauk and One Tree Hill. Looking back from the 
crest, on a flat spur, beyond the deep green of the forest, are the 
thatched roofs of Varosha. About five miles across the plain, close 
to the dark green line of the Panvel highroad, is the large village or 
country town of Chauk, and, beyond Chauk, rise the rugged peaks 
and Hat ranges of Bhor in Satéra and of Pen in Koliba. 

2. Loursa Porst to Porcurtye Porst. To go down Louisa point 
and up Porcupine point, take the path between Ewart Lodge and 
Stone House, close to the gate of Stone House, and go down abont 
300 feet to the terrace. On the terrace, before reaching the Thakur’s 
huts, turn to the right, and follow the path, which leads north, 
through the wood, to a dead tree almost right under the end of 
Porcupine point, Then follow a little path to the right which rans 
pretty straight up the hill, and reaches the top close to Porcupine 
point. This round is about two miles long, the time about three- 
quarters of an hour, and the path fairly good all the way. 
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3. Rocxp Loursa Port. To walk round Louisa point,-go down 
to the terrace as in the last walk. Then, instead of taking the - 
right, turn to the left, and eo double Louisa point. Then keep pretty 
high and go straight to a watercourse running down from the hill 
on the left, Climb this watercourse, past a perennial spring below 
Stone House, on to the Louisa point road immediately opposite 
Stone House gate. This round is not much overs mile; the time 
nearly three-quarters of an hour; the path easy till it rounds the 

int, after this it is sometimes faint and easily lost. At the end of 
May and the beginning of June, under the end of the point, the 
terrace is covered with beautiful fragrant white lilies, whose bulbs 
lying close to the surface can be sanity dug up with a pocket knife. 
* 4. Mazer's Spersc to Porcurme Post. To go from Malet’s 
spring to Poreupine point, follow the bed of the watercourse at 
alet’s Spring for a short distance till a narrow path appears on the 
left. Follow this through the wood till it meets another path running 
down on the left from the spur just below the end of Porcupine 
point. Climb this spur till close under the rocky nose of the point, 
then turn to the right, and keep under the rock of the point for 
about 200 yards, till, near the top, you hit on the path by which the 
ascent is made in walk number two. Thisis a far rougherand more 
difficult walk than those already described. The distance 1s about 
two miles, the time more than an hour, the path bad and steep all the 
way, and in places faint and easily lost. : | 

5. Rounp Pasozama Porst, The walk round Panorama point is ousd Panorama. 
one of the most beautiful and interesting on the hill, Pass down 
the valley of the Simpson reservoir, keeping on the right bank of 
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the stream below the dam, until you reach a point about 300 yards ' 4 
short of where the stream falls over the edge of the hill into the ee 
valley, a few yards above a spring of water close to the right bank ?. 
the stones round which are covered with red paint. The foundations Kae 
on the left bank of the stream and a steep red-soil bank on the right 
are traces of the Elphinstone Reservoir which was swept away 

during the first rains after it was built. At the top of the red-soil FS 


bank is the Kathkaris’ burial-ground, the graves marked with mounds 
of loose stones on some of which are the remains of offerings. 
Across this burial-ground north-east towards Panorama point, a 
ath runs into the belt of wood which stretches almost round the 
ill about the level of the Ram Bagh. Follow this path till it leads 
under the end of Panorama point. Here a narrow slightly sloping 
ridge stretches a ‘otuiiclemab te distance north. The point of this 
ridge commands a striking view. Looking back all that can be seen 
of Métherin is the map of Panorama point rising in a huge steep 
cone like a miniature Mattirhoen: Looking north, perched on a 
neighbouring hill, are the ruins of the Maratha fort of Peb so close 
that the lines between the stones can be clearly seen, Though so 
close it cannot be reached, unless with the aid of ropes or ladders, 
A little below, the ground falls sheer away in a short overhanging ' 
bluff, and a steep nick with scarped sides cut in the narrow isthmus 
which joins the ridge with Peb hill adds to the difficulty of the 
passage. In late May and in June the terrace below Panorama point, 
Like the Louisa point plateau, is covered with sweet white lilies. 
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Returning to the path below the cliff, pass round the point, and keep 
the sail adil dans through the wood te a very large old fig tree, 
where the path branches in several directions. The shortest way is" 
to keep to the highest or right hand path till it leads to one of two 
steep little tracks which climb the hill on the right. The first of 
these tracks leads to the hill-top a few yards north, and the second 
track, afew yardssouth of the Governor's Site. Both of these paths 
are hard to dnd, both are steep, and if, as is not unlikely, one of the 
many watercourses is mistaken for the path, a troublesome and 
rather dangerous climb ends in a steep impassable scarp, The 
midmost path leads slightly down past the spring which feeds the 
water-pipe, out on to the Neral road a few yards above the point where 
the pipe crosses the road, and about a quarter of a mile above the 
drinking fountain on the upper terrace. The lowest path in the 
wood, after turning north for a short distance, leads to the upt 
terrace close to the drinking fountain. The whole distance of th is 
round is about four miles ; the time nearly two hours ; the path fairly 
zood all the way, but there is a little dific ulty in finding it at the 
ginning near the Kaéthkari’s burying-ground and also in ch 
the proper track up Panorama hill at the end, 


6. Rounp Avexanper Port. The walk round Alexander point 
is interesting, but rough. At the oe, of the three roads to 
Alexander point, the Clarendon Hotel and Chank point, just below 
the back of Paradise Lodge, in the corner between Alexander point 
and the body of the hill, a path in the steep bed of a watercourse 
runs down the eastern face of the hill. For the greater part of the first 
five minutes the path seems to have once been paved like an ancient 
Roman road. Further down, in the bed of the stream, are a number 
of holes like shallow wells. The deepening of these pools and the 
paving of the path probably date from the time when the market 
place was close by. A few yards further down a path runs into the 
wood on the left. Follow this path east, round the south-western 
slope of Alexander pomt. At times the path is faint and easily lost, 
and in one place it runs fora few yards most unpleasantly near the 
edge ofa sheer drop of seventy or eighty feet. In time it leads 
into another better-marked and more-used path, running from the 
left down the spur under the end of Alexander point. This path 
which is long and steep, and very rough in one or two places, leads 
to the top right over the tip of the nose of Alexander point. The 
length of this round is about one and a half miles, the time about 
an hour; the path very steep all the way and in places difficult. 

7. Rovunp GAgear Porm. Round Girbat pointisashortand easy 
walk, but somewhat exposed to the morning sun. To avoid the sun 
keep the eastern side of the point, and follow a narrow track which 
cane ee the we about 300 yards from where the two roads to 
the pomt divide. After reunding the end of the point and passing 
a little hamlet, a narrow track-up the west side of the point leads 
to the top, rather nearer the end than where the eastern path left 
the crest of the hill. This round is about one and a half miles, the 
fime a little over half an hour; and the path good and easy 
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Of the six whole-day, or at least heavy half-day, walks, four keep 


to Matheran hill and two stretch to the neighbouring hills. The 


four long Matherdn trips are from Chauk spur to Alexander point ; 
2, From Louisa point to One Tree hill; g. From Louisa spur to 
Porcupine point ; and 4, From Elphinstone Spring to Porcupine point. 
The two neighbouring hills which can be easily visited are Prabal | 
on the west and Peb on the north, These are from five to 
eight miles with along stee 
can be easily done in less than three or four hours, and they are 
beyond the powers of most ladies. Nailed boots and a long strong 
se are almost necessary, especially on the steep slippery lower 
slopes. 

1. Caacx Srve to Avexanner Pornt. Chauk spur to Alexander 
point is a beautiful walk, especially in October, when the streams 
are full and the lower slopes of the bill-side are covered with fowerin 
plants. Start, asin half-day walk number 1, by the old Chauk road 
into the Ram Bagh and follow the path towards One Tree hill for 
about half a mile, till a broad well-marked path runs into it on the 
left. Follow this path for nearly another half mile till almost 
straight above the village at its foot. Then, turning sharply to the 
left, pass down the north face of the spur into the valley. Thence, 
keeping north-east, cross the | watercourse which runs from 
the corner between Alexander point and the body of the hill, work 

int past 
the hill, 


round the long spur which rons down from the end of the 
some Thékurs’ huts to the north of it at the east foot o 

and then strike up to the west by a path which rans down on the 
left over the slopes on the eastern face of the point. This leads to 
the top some 200 yards north of Alexander point. This ts the longest 
way up, but it is the easiest and steadiest climb. The bed of the 
watercourse (the path followed in the beginning of half-day walk 
number 6) is much shorter and is in the shade almost the whole 
way. But it is extremely steep and rough, and the lower part is 
almost impassable if there is any waterin the stream. The track up 
the spur just below the end of Alexander Point (the path which 
ends short walk number 6) is also much shorter, but it is very steep, 
bare of trees, and open to the sun almost all day long. The longer 
route passes a beantiful deep pool about eight feet broad under a 
waterfall some twelve feet high, a perfect bathing place in October. 
Then also the path throngh the wood is gay with the beautiful 
purple-centred yellow flowers of a tall mallow, and a thick bush 
covered with large bright magenta blossoms. 





® Lovra Powr to Oxe Tere Huw. To go from Louisa point 
to One Tree hill, take the path near Stone House, and on reaching 
the terrace keep to the left as in short walk number three. Before 
reaching right under the end of the point strike down to the right 
by a steep path which runs almost straight into the valley. Follow 
a track which rons south, along the left bank of the stream, to some 
Thékurs’ huts on the western slopes of Mitherdn, a little to the 
north of One Tree hill. From this a very steep path "p the slope, 
on the left, leads to the Ram Bagh terrace, a ttle to the north of 
One Tree hill, Turning to the right, a little path to the south 
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climb right into the plain. Noneofthem — 
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leads in a few minutes into the large path that rons from One 
Tree hill to the village of Chauk. Here turn east to the left, and 
climb by the One Tree hill path as at the end of half-day walk 
number 1. | 

8. LoutsaSrvr to Porcuriwe Porst. Looking down on the terrace 
from the top of the path near Stone House, beyond the Thakurs’ huts, 
along narrow ridge stretches north-west, apparently joining the 
terrace with the low hill to the north-east of Prabal. But between 
them a deep narrow gorge cuts the north-west of the ridge into an 
almost sheer cliff. Go dats to the terrace as in the last walk, but 
keep straight on, past the Thaékurs’ huts, by ore Bee which runs to 
the north-west along the crest of the ridge. Shortly before the end of 
the ndge a steep but quite practicable path runs down on each side. 
The path on the left leads dows the western slope into the Prabal 
valley. The path on the right, down the northern slope a little 
further along the ridge, leads into the Méldunga valley. Base 
the north path, just before the last descent into the valley, isa diffic 
and rather aks bit of climbing. On reaching the bottom, keep 
to the nearest or south bank of the stream which runs through the 
gorge at the north-west end of the ridge. Follow this north-east till 
you meet a steep narrow path running from the western slopes of 
the hill on your right. Working always to the north-east, for in 
places the path is not well marked, this leads to the terrace between 

ouisa point and Porcupine point, described in half-day walk number 
2, at a point about five minutes from the beginning of the last ascent 
in that walk. Here turn to the left and follow the path to the north- 
east to the dead tree, under the extreme end of Porcupine point, and 
then finish asin half-day walk number 2. The forest and brushwood 
in the lower parts of this walk are much thicker than they are either 
between Louisa point and One Tree hill or between Chauk spur and 
Alexander point; they are less frequented by human beings, and 
consequently richer in animal life. The wild cat, the large black 
mungoose, and a very dark squirrel, all of which are rare on the to 
of the hill, may be constantly seen. A large dark woodpecker, with 
a dull red head, rarely if ever seen on the hill-top, makes the woods 
resound with the noise of his strong quick blows. 

An easier but very much longer walk is, on reaching the valle 
below the Louisa spur, instead of turning up by the steep little 
pe on the right, to keep north-east till you strike the broad well- 

eaten path beween Mdldunga and Matherin. Following this to the 
right it runs east and then south, to the dead tree at the foot of the 
last ascent, 

4. Evrninstone Sreme to Porcvrrye Porst. To walk from 
Elphinstone spring to Procupine point, take the steep narrow path that 
runs down by the watercourse below the spring between Elphinstone 
Lodge and Craigie Burn, and keep north till you reach the plain 
below the west of Hart point, a short distance from its end. ‘Thence 
> west to the main bed of the stream which flows down below 
Malet’s spring from the corner between Hart and Porcupine points. 
and a cluster of Thakur’s huts, about a mile west from Hart point, 
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there stands on the left a single hut beside a single tree on a spur Chapter XIV. 


of the hill above. Climb this hut, and take a ea running round 
the northern slopes of sie ep ye Following this round to 
the north-west of the point 16 | tothe dead tree already men- 
tioned, from which the round can be finished as in the last long 
walk. A shorter but steeper way is, before rounding the point, to 
strike to the left by a narrow and little used path, running straight 
up the spur crappie below the end of Porcupine pomt and 
finish as in half-day : number 4. | 

The two.trips to Prabal and Peb involve twelve or fourteen miles 
hard walking, with two long steep descents, and two difficult ascents, 
The walking takes nearly eight hours, four going and four coming 
back, and a halt of not less than three or four hours should be made 
in the heat of the day. A whole day of twelve hours should therefore 
be given to each of these trips and they should not be tried by any 
but good walkers. 


1. Mirseeds to Peanat. Prabal ee reached from Matheran 


either from Louisa point or from One hill. The Louisa point 
route is shorter but the One Tree hill route is easier, sapecisily in 
the Matherdn part, Starting from Louisa pont and coming back 
by One Tree hill, begin as in whole-day walk number 2, until yo 

reach the bed of the stream in the Prabal valley. Then, instead of 
keeping down the stream, strike across it to the west and climb by 
the spur which rons down the east face of Prabal, to the south of 
the square platean about half way up on the north-east. 'The path, 
which is not always easy to keep, trends slightly to the north, 
until it reaches a wooded ravine about two-thirds of the way up. 
Here the path turns sharp back to the south and leads to the top a 
little north of the middle of the east face of the hill. Prabal, though 
not nearly so large, is much like Métherdn. The same flat wooded 
terrace runs along the hill-side, about a third of the way down, and is 
particularly notable under the north-east end. The estoy eoé 
cliff-like scarps rise from this terrace to the crest of the hill. Phere 
isthe same flat top, more thinly wooded, but with kere and there 
in the hollows some fine timber. The same points or capes stand 
out from the body of the hill and endin the same weather-worn 
conical crags. ‘There is even a central hollow like the Pisharnith 
valley, only sloping east not west, down which, for some time after the 
rains, a stream flows and falls over a high rock in the east edge of 
the hill, almost opposite the outfall of the Pisharnéth stream om 
Matherdn. There are no regular dwellings on Prabal, but a colony 
of Kathkaris, from the neighbouring villages, occasionally set up 4 few 
temporary huts in the north of the hill. Of former occupation the 
chief traces are the ruined Mardtha fort and a rock-cut cistern at 
the south end, still in fair preservation. The chief part of the fort 
now standing is on a ledge below the south end of the hill. But 
there are signs that the whole hill-top was once fortified, for here 
and there are clear traces of a wall or line of ramparts running round 
the top of the hill. Looking east is the long flat top of Matheran 
with sheer cliffs rising from a belt of wood much like what Prabal 
looks from Matherén. Seaward and over the Konkan is a fine view, 
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much wider than the view from Matherin. To return, takea path at 
the south end of the hill which rons from the fort down the south- 
east slopes into the valley. Then keep slightly north of east | 
the Thakurs’ huts which formed the turning point of whole Oa 
number 2. Thence finish as in whole-day walk number 2. In the 
wood below the fort of Prabal hill grow two sorts of climbing fern, 
Lygodium scandens and Lygodium fiexuosum, which have of late 
years become rare on Matheran. 

2. MAtnerdinto Pes. Pebis the fort on the nearest or southmost 
ae of the Bava Malang range, which, in half-day walk number 5, 

been noticed as ‘so near and yet so far’ from the plateau below 
Panorama point. Descend by Elphinstone spring as in long walk 
number 4, but, instead of turning west to the left, Sip ae : 
north, leaving Hart point, the Simpson reservoir cliffs, and 
Panorama point successively on the right, till you reach the foot of 
a wooded ravine sloping down from the north-west, in the corner 
between Peb hill and Nakhinda, the next peak of the Bava Malang 
range. <A stiff scramble up this ravine leads to the rear or north- 
west side of the fort, to a narrow grass-cutter’s path, that runs sharp 
back towards the south-east at the foot of the fort wall. Follow 
this south-east fort a short distance till you meet another narrow 
path on your left, rising steeply for a short distance over a breach in 
the fort wall. The fort, like the Prabal fort, seems to have been 
planned to enclose the whole top of the hill, but, unlike Prabal fort, 
it has coi tea ~ oven within ceria: To the north the 

‘ound rises gradually in » long narrow ridge to a point apparently 
Somnidecabity igher than Méther&n. a =) 

Mha‘se, six miles south of Murbdd, has, at the shrine of 
Khémbling,! a yearly fair supposed to be the oldest in the district. 
It begins on Posh Shud Purnimadha (January full-moon)and lasts for 
fifteen days, and is one of the most important cattle fairs in the 
district. Itis attended by large numbers of Vanis, Kasdrs, Kunbis, 
and Musalmans from as faras Kalyan and Junnar. The chief articles 
sold are spices, grain, salt, cloth, metal vessels, ponies and cattle, 
especially buffaloes, sometimes, it is said, to the value of £2000 
(Rs. 20,000). The shrine has 1634 acres of private land under the 
management of the village headman. 

Mokha'da, the chief village of the Mokhdda petty division, lies, 
as the crow flies, about twenty, and, through Alvand, about thirty-two 
miles north of the Igatpuri station of the north-east branch of the 
Peninsula railway. It lies in hilly country under the Sahyédris, 
and, though the chief village in those parts, contains only 456 houses, 
half of them scattered in small hamlets, and, according to the 1881 
census,a population of 2107, of whom 2028 are Hindus, 78 Musalméns, 
and one a Jew. 

It is the seat of a mahalkari, but, except a record room, contains 
no Government offices as they were found unsafe and pulled 
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down in 1880. The mahdlkari holds office in a-rest-house which Chapter XIV. 
was built in 1876-77 at a cost of £318 (Rs 8180). The only other places of Interest 
house of any size is the school which was built im 1879 ata cost of aa 


£261 (Rs. 2603). The school is of little use, as the villagers, most 
of whom are Kolis, do not send their boys to school.” The average 
“attendance is about ten. There are fourteen shops mostly held by 
Shimpis who are the chief traders of those parts. So rugged is the 
country that the petty division is without carts, except a few in one 
or two villages which are used for carrying manure to the fields. 
The post goes through the Dondmarydchi Met pass, thirty-two mules 
through Alvand to Igatpuri, a difficult route, me age in the rains, 
when the rivers are at times impassable for a whole day. 

Mulga'on, a deserted khoti village about two miles north-east 
of Andheri station on the Baroda railway, has, on the east bank of 
an old pond, a heap of blocks of dressed and carved stones. It is 
the site of a Brdhmanic temple of the eleventh or twelfth century. 
Much of the site is hidden by long grass and brashwood. But 
several finely carved blocks are strewn over the open pond-bank, 
ants pieces of pillars, and bits of the spire. At the edge of the 
pond is a stone with a defaced Shiv dancing the tandav, and an 
image of Narsinh or the Man-lion, the fourth incarnation of Vishnn. 
On the bank above isa one-headec four-handed Brahma with a book 
roll in his upper right hand. There is also a small three-headed 
figure, probably Brahma Vishna and Shiv. About twenty yards 
from the — is an underground water-cistern with two square 
apeaess probably Buddhist (a.p.100-500).. At the corner of a field 
about a hundred yards south-east of the pond, are a row of old bricks, 
perhaps part of an old water channel. 

Murba'd, about fourteen miles south-east of Titvala station 
and eighteen miles east of Kalyan, on the line of high road now 
being made from Kalydn to the Malsej pass, is the head-quarters of 
the Murbad sub-division, with, in 1881, a bid rion of 2932, of whom 
2745 were Hindus, 187 Musalméns, anc two Parsis.. It is a 
mamlatdar’s station and has a subordinate judge’s court, a post office, 
and a school-house built in 1864-65 at a cost of about £190 
(Rs. 1900), A public works rest-house has also been lately completed. 

The place is growing, and contrasts well with the poor village, 
‘not able to afford a ities or shed,’ which Dr. Fryer found in 
1675. Now every square yard of available ground in the village 
site is built on and more is being yearly demanded. On the night 
of the 10th December 1827 the village was visited by a gang of 
thirty-five robbers, who attacked the trea and carried of £1321 
Ge. 13,211). There is a good zeae haar py fens colony of Kéyasth 


bhas. . 


















There are seven Hindu temples, Saar RAm’s, built im the time of 
’ the Peshwés and repaired in 1866-67 by private contribution ; it 

enjoys 1}§ acres of land assessed at 14s, (Rs. 7). Suar Maninery’s, 
builé by Ganesh Pant Patankar, the Peshwa’s governor of Kalydn, 





1 New Account, 125, 3 Collector to Government, 445 of 26th July 1828 
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and repaired in 1880 by private contribution. Suzi MaAgvrt’s, 
built in the time of the Peshwa, burnt in 1828-29, re-built by the late 
Govind Shimrav, mémlatdér of Murbéd about 1831, and repaired 
about 1860 by private subscription. Suet Gawratr’s, built about four 
years ago by private contribution and maintained by the Prabhu 
community of the village. Sue: Virnona’s, built about eighteen 
years ago by private contribution and maintained by ar re 
of the village, Sei Deyi’s, built by private contribution in 1854-55, 
repaired in 1866-67, and maintai by the near Set JAgi 
Max's, situated outside the village, was built about 1876. Thera 
are two reservoirs towards the south of the village, about sixty i 
apart. The larger is known as the Mothe Tale or Big Pond and thé 
smaller as the Aund or Cistern. In the Mothe Tale are two wells 
built in 1863-64 at a cost of £74 (Rs. 741), including the cost of 
clearing the reservoir, The water of the reservoirs is used for washing 


only, and that of the two wells in the Mothe Tale for drinking from — 


April to June, when almost all the village wells are dry. 

Naldurg Fort, in Narivli village, about nine miles south-east of 
Murbad, was ruinous in 1862, There was no water and no food. 

Nana gha't' or NAsis Pass, in Murbéd, about seventy miles 
north-east of Bombay and about forty miles east of Kalydn station 
on the Peninsula railway, is a frequented pass in the Sahyédri hills, 
with interesting remains and inscriptions, which date from before 
the Christian era. Though steep and hard to climb the Nana pass 
is the natural outlet for the great commerce, which, in early times 
centred in Junnar about twenty miles to the south-east, and in 
Paithan about a hundred miles to the east, and, in later times (A.D. 
1490-1630), in Ahmadnagar, about half way between Paithan and 
Junnar. In1675 Dr. Fryer, who had been misguided to the Avan: 
pass on his way up, came back from Junnar by what he calls ths 
‘Nunny Gant,’ and explains to mean the little hill ‘in respect of 
the other, which mounted a prodigious height above it.’ At the 
of the pass Fryer was stopped by a drove of 300 oxen laden with salt. 
After an hour’s standing in the sun he got the drivers below to 
wait, and then the path was easy ‘being supplied at fit distances 
with charitable cisterns of good water, and, towards the bottom, 
adorned with beautiful woods.” 
_ At the beginning of British role (1818) the Nana pass was in 
fair order, with a paved way which was supposed to have been 
made by Nina Fadnavis (1774-1800). In 1819 it was among the 


passes which, in the Collector's opinion, deserved to be kept im 


‘epair." Though the opening, first of high roads (1830-1840) and 


afterwards of railways (1858-1865), has drawn to the Tal pass in 


the north, and to the Bo: oe in the south, the bulk of the trade 
between the Deccan and the coast, a considerable passenger and 
grain and salt traffic still centres in the Nana pass.‘ | 





; Contributed by Pandit Bhagvinlal Indraji. * New Account, lal, 

; Mr. omg to Si Hgeenermes et September 1819, Revenue Diary, 144 of 1819, 
_* Cocoanuts, rice, t, sugar and sugarcandy go to the Deccan, and myrobalans 
chillies, cotton seed, cotton, vegetables, wheat, and paper come to the Kénkan: mk 
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At the foot of the pass, which is about twenty miles east of 
Murbéd, is the village of Vaisigra, vaishya griha, the merchants’ or 


husbandmen’s dwelling place, witha small river called the Kanikhera 
or the gold-bearer, whose source is said to be in three springs which 
rise in the hills on either side of the pass. A little to the east of 
Vaisdgra is its suburb Pardhénpida or the minister’s village. From 

~ here the ascent begins with a gentle rise, and — up, through 
thick forest, about a mile anda half to a tableland called Shingara or 
the Foal, where, near two pools of water (one of them roughly built), 
travellers and loaded animals rest. At Shingaru a road branches to 
the left to Pulu Sonéla. This, of which an account is given later 
on, was once the favourite route but is now seldom used. From 
Shingarn is a rise of about a mile and a half Over the tableland 
hangs the great wall of the Sahyddris, from whose level top shoots 
forth a bare thumb-like pinnacle of rock locally known as Nanachya 
Angthya or Néna’s Thumb. The west or Konkan face of the thumb 
is a sheer cliff, but the east or Deccan face falls with a greduel slope. 
The yalley to the right or south of the thumb is called Guna; the 
valley to the left or north is called Nana. The people say that 
Nana and Guna were two brothers, who were as by a king of 
Junnar to make a road from the Konkan to his capital. At the 
brothers’ request it was agreed that the pass which was first 
finished shold be used, and should be called by the name of the 
brother who made it. Both began work on the Konkan side, each 
up one of the valleys that flank the thumb. Guna’s path had an 
easy slope, but at the end of the year it was little more than 
begun; Nina’s was a steep rough track, but it was finished, and, as 
he had promised, the king was satisfied and called it by Nana's 
name. ‘The Néna pass is the one ordinarily used, for the Guna pass, 
though at first easier than the Nana pass, is afterwards very steep 
and difficult. 

The Nana tract climbs a steep slope in zigzags of undressed stone 
which seem to have once been rock-cut steps, of which broken 
ar worn traces remain. On either side of the path the hills rise 
thickly covered with trees, and, at intervals, seats and cisterns or 
reservoirs are cut in the rock. About a mile above Shingaru, 
on the left, near a varla tree, Ulmus integrifolia, is a two- 
mouthed cistern much like the cistern marked No. 5 at the Kanheri 
caves. It is very deep, but is dry and choked with rubbish. 
In front of the recess is an inscription, which, in letters of the first 
or second century after Christ, records that the cistern was cut 
by a merchant named Damaghosh of Kimavan im the thirteenth 

year of Chaturparna Shitakarni son of Vashisthi. A little further 
to the left is a reservoir with clear limpid water, and near it a rest- 
seat cut. in the rock with an inscription of one line, stating, in 
letters of about the first or second century after Christ, that the 
reservoir was cut by one Govindadas of Sopdra. A little further on 
the right, are several small cisterns without writing and of no special 
interest. Further on, a little below the crest of the pass, is a cistern 
filled with mud, and, im the recess above it, are traces of letters 
enough to show that there was an inscription. Beyond this, to the 
right, are other smaller cisterns. Close to the crest of the pass is 
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a narrow gully about 130 feet long and nine broad, called Nana 
Ghatachi = fe the Dea ey once: Though the cleft looks 
natural, it seems probable that the passage was cut, and that the 
rocks have weathered into what seem natural cliffs, Before 
entering this passage, on the right, a broken seldom-used flight of 
rock-cut steps, | to a rock-cut chamber about 284 feet . 
The front of the chamber is open, but it seems once to have 
wood-work facing as there are holesin the floor, probably for 
wooden pillars. A rock-cut bench runs along the mght and left 
abe in a recess which fills almost the whole of the back wall, 
are traces of nine life-sized standing figures, and above each = 
an inscription, in letters of about a century before Christ, recording 
its name. Beginning from near the left end of the wall, the feet 
alone of the first statue are left Abie — of icf body, which 
apparently wore a hanging waistband. Above the figure, are 
written the words ‘ The Zintaced king Shétavihana,’ To the right 
of Shitavdhana’s statue two figures stood side by side, but all trace 
of them is gone except the feet of the figure to the visitor’s mght. 
Above these figures, an inscription of two lines, records that the 
statue to the visitor's left was queen Ndyanika, and the other, king 
Shitakarnit Of the fourth statue only the fect and the end of 
the waistcloth, hanging between them, remain. Above is an 
imscription of which a little near the end is lost. The letters that 
can be made out are Kuméiro Bhaya, that is Prince Bhiya, The 
missing letter was probsply la, which would make the name Bhiyala, 
for the Sanskrit Bhrajils. If no letter is lost Bhdya would be the 
Sanskrit Bhratri, that is prince-brother, or the younger brother of 
the king. But this is not likely as all the other inscriptions give 
names. The fifth andsixth statues stoodside by side, but except 
the feet of the sixth nothing remains ; even the mscription above 18 
lost. Perhaps they were statues of king Vedishri, by whom the 
chamber is believed to have been made, and his brother Simita 
(Sanskrit Shrimitra), or poche Vedishri’s wife. The seventh statue 
is entirely lost. A hole has been cut im the wall in the place where 
the statue stood. An inscription above records that the statue was 
of Yira (Sanskrit Vira) who is called Mahdrathagranika, that is 
the leader of great heroes, or the leader of the Mardthis, Of the 
eighth statue nothing remains except the feet. The inscription 
above shows that it was a statue of prince Hakushri.* A certain 
roughness in the wall is the only trace of the ninth statue. The 
inscription above records that it was a statue of prince ShAtavdhana. 
Besides the names of the statues, there is an inscription of ten long 
lines engraved on both sides of the chamber, the lines on the left 
wall being a continuation, line by line, of those on the right. 
Much of it, especially on the left wall, is lost ; what remains is well 
preserved and can be easily read. The letters are large and deep 


2 











1 The position of the statues, the women to the right of their husbands, shows 
that in ancient times women were given the position of honour. The compounds 
Sitirim, Radhakrishna, Laer tore which the female name comes first, are 
traces of the sume practice, The same idea appears in the compound sfripurusha 


uple, . 
is ame of a great king mentioned in an inscription in Nasik Cave X. 
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ent, and, from their form, sf a8 to belong to the beginning of the Chapter ZIV. 
first century before Christ. The language -. Prakrit, which seems PlacesofIntercst 
then to have been the current tongue of this pe the country, oo wjoreie %% 
The inscription is of great value. Next to Ashok’s (3.0. 250) edicts, Hisienix 
at Girndér in Kadthidwar and ane near Bassein, it is the oldest of : a 
Western India inscriptions, and it is the oldest known Brahmanical i. 
ription in the whole of India! In the beginning salutations are $ aed 
ai to Vaidik and Purdnik , to Dharma, Indra, Chandra 
), Surya (sun), Agni (fire), Marut (wind), the four gods or 
lokapalas, who preside over the four quarters of the universe, namely, 
Yama, Varuna, Kubera, and Vasava (Indra). Besides these ten 
Vaidik gods, there are two Purdnik gods, Sankarshana (Krishna's 
brother) and Vasudeva or Krishna. Next come some words regarding 
king Vedishri whose name is in the genitive case. Then, after a break, 
follows a chain of attributes all in the genitive case. Among them 
are ‘king of Dakshindpatha,’ ‘great warrior,’ ‘the furtherer of,’ that 
_is belonging to,‘ the Angiya family,’ and ‘the only hero on the earth 
which has the sea and mountains for tts asc 2 Then follow 
several attributes of a woman, probably king Vedishri’s mother. 
The attributes seem to show that she was very pious, as, among 
other epithets, she is called ‘the gift-giver vara dayini of....-,' ‘the 
month-faster, ‘the lay-ascetic grihatapast,’ the observer of pious 
austerity or brahmacharya,’ clever in the performance of sacrificial 
duties, and ‘scented by sacrificial offerings.’ Then follows a 
description of Vaidik sacrifices, from the first ceremony of placing the 
fire agnyddivin, to the performance of such great sacrifices as t 
horse sacrifice ashvamedha, the vajapeya, and others. Mention is also 
made of large gifts in connection with these sacrifices. The numerals rc 
used in specifying the gifts are very important, being of a different an 
character from those hitherto found in Western India inscriptions.* _ 
The gifts, which are of villages, elephants, horses, cows, cia lots, | 
and the coins called kdrshdpanas, were made in thousands and tens 5 
of thousands. | 
This inscription is believed to be the earliest historical record in 
the annals of Dakshinépatha or the Deccan. The king is described 
as very pious, a staunch supporter of the Vaidik religion, and 
thoroughly Bréhmanical in his belief, The Guptas mention in “2 
their inscriptions that they revived the performances of neglected SS 
sacrifices. But this inscription seems to show that, when it was “As 
recorded, Vaidik sacrifices were Oreinny Sesion ‘ There is no - 
doubt that Vedishri was the king who had this inscription su elie ae 















Probably it was he who, as king of Dakshindpatha, improved th j 
Nanaghat, cut the rest-chamber for wearied travellers, adorned the it 
opposite wall with figures of hia relations, and, in this large inscrip- 2 





V. 74) thought this waa 4 Buddhist inscription, but it ia purely 
engraved in a rest-chamber, not in a Buddhist cave. f 

' Though a all se of the Seca in lost, numerals occur in no less than 
thirty places. They are for 1, 12, 17, 100, 101, 189, 1000, LOO], 1002, 1100, 1101, 
1700, boo, 10,001, 11,000, 21,000, 24.400, and 60,000. This inscription does not 
simply give specimens ‘of ancient numerals; it also, shows how, at that tyme, the 
numerals were grouped to represent such large sume as ten thousand and upwards. 
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tion which fills the other two walls of the chamber, recorded the 
power and the piety of hisfamily, The inscriptions on the statues 
seam to show that Vedishri belonged to the Shitavahana dynasty of . 
Paithan. 

Outside the chamber and ona level with it, are five cisterns 
and, on a higher level than the chamber, as well as on the other 
side of the road, are other smaller broken chambers. At the east 
end of the gorge or cutting, on the right, is a cave and a 
cistern. In the cave is placed alate image of Ganesh marked 
with red lead ; on the left is a seat of dressed stone with a large 
oval stone jar in front of it. This jar is made of two stones joined 
together and a square lid lies by its side, In the lidis a hole or shit 
which might allow of something being dropped into the jar without 
opening the lid. There is nothing to show its age, but the 
cornered sculpture of the lid seems to be not older than the Silhdras 
(a.p. 850-1260). Itis not now used, nor is there anything to show 
how it was formerly used, but the people’s name for it, jahkatichi 
rdnjan, that is the toll jar, seems to ahow that travellers dropped a 
toll or duty through the slit in the hd. This is probable as the place 
is well suited for taking atoll. A little further from the jar isa” 
reservoir about thirty feet square, It is roughly built and generally 
used by cattle. | 

On leaving the cutting, the bare Deccan plain stretches about a 
mile from the reservoir to the village of Ghatghar or the Pass Honse. 
West of Ghitghar and south of Nina’s Thumb, from the steep 
slopes of the Sahyiddris, rises the fortified hillock of Jivdhan. Parts 
of a flight of rock-cut steps that led to Jivdhan have been blown 
away, it is said, atthe time when (1803-1518) the Pendharis infested 
the country. Atthe top of Jivdhan, near the fort gate, are two 
modern-looking rock-cut chambers, probably for the garrison. 
Within the fort are rock-cut reservoirs and a built granary. 

The old road from the Konkan tothe Shingaru platesa eame from 
the south by the village of Pulu Sondla. This path is now little used 
except by persons going to Palu Sondla. Along it are some rock-cnt 
cisterns, and, at the Lagiintae of the ascent, at a place called 
Ganeshthal or Ganesh’s Plateau, isa stone box of the same size 
as the jar at the crest of the Nina pass, but square instead of 
round, The fact that it also is called jakiticht raénjan or the toll-jar 
supports the theory that both were used for collecting money. 
Near the jar are some ruins probably of a rest or toll house. A little 
further to the south is Pola Sondla village with Brihmanical- 
looking caves in the hill slopes four miles to the east. The way to 
the caves is very difficult, and, except one large chamber, there is 
nothing of sufficient interest to repay the trouble of the cimb, It 
18 not easy to say to what sect the caves belonged. A sculptured 
image of the peileae Mahishamardini or the Buffalo-slaying Devi, 
set as an ornament on a pillar in the large chamber, proves that the 
sculptors were neither Buddhists nor Vaishnays. Ina recess in the 
back of the chamber, near where, in other caves, the object of worship 
1s generally placed, is a cellar much like a cistern. Bat this iz not 
the oe a for a cistern, nor has it any water channel to feed 
it. Cellars like this were chiefly used as places of meditation by 
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followers of the Yoga system, and it is probable that the ascetic for 
whom this cave was made belonged to he Yoga sect. There is no 
inscription in the cave, but the form of the pillars seems older than 
the eighth century. 

Whatever be the origin of the story of the brothers Nana and 
Guna, it is curious to find the name Nanaguna in Ptolemy. Ptolemy 
mentions Nanaguna thrice, each time as the name ofariver. In 
one passage the sources of the Naguna or Nanaguna are said to be 
from Mount Auindn, where the hill is cleft towards the Gaoris and 
the Binda.! The second po rans, ‘About the Nanaguna are the 
Phyllite and the Bitti,’* and the third is, ‘The mouth of the 
Nanaguna river.’ In Ptolemy’s list of names on the Konkan coast,° 
the mouth of the Nanaguna river comes far south in Pirate-Ariake, 
that is in Ratnagiri. The source of the Nanaguna is also carried 
far cast, half across the continent to the Vindhya mountains. At 
the same time, not far from the west coast, south of Nasik and east 
of Sopira, close to the actual position of the Nani hat, the lines 
of the Nanaguna, the Binda or Bassein creek, and the Gaoris river 
or Vaitarna, are made to join. This and the phrase, ‘ Where the hill 





is cleft towards the Gaoris and Binda rivers, suggest that Ptolemy ~ 


may have been told that the great stream of trade, from the const 
to the inland marts of Paithan and Tagar, flowed along three lines, 
which centred in Nanaguna where the hill was cleft. And that 
from this Ptolemy thought that Nanaguna was a river, the same river 
on which Paithan was built. 

For 1500 years after Ptolemy no reference to the Nandghit has 
been traced. In 1675 Fryer referred to it and to its cisterns.* In 
1828 Colonel Sykes noticed its excavations and cisterns, and gave a 
rough copy of its inscriptions.” In 1838 Prinsep tried to decrphe 
Colonel Sykes copy of the large inscription in the chamber. 
In 1854 Dr. Stevenson noticed the large inscription, and made 
observations on some words from it.’ In 1876 Pandit Bhagvanlal 
wrote a paper on ancient Nagari numeration from the numerals in the 
large mscription, and, in another paper, in 1877, he translated the 





inscriptions above the figures in the recess in the back wall of the 


large chamber.’ | 
Na’rgol, a sea-port one mile north of Umbargaon, has about 100 
Parsi houses and a tower of silence built in 1767. The tower is 
used by the Parsis of Nargol, Tadgaon, and Saronde. N is a 
very old place, being probably the Nanagol of a Nasik cave 
ins¢ription of about the first century after Christ.’ | 
Nava’pur, in Pamtembhi village, about four mules south of 
'Tirépur, is a small sea-port. The sea trade returns for the five years 
ending 1878-79 show average exports worth £2759 (Rs. 27,590) 
and imports worth £253 (Rs, 23350). Exports varied from £1169 
(Rs. 11,690) in 1874-75 to £6912 (Rs. 69,120) in 1875-76, and 





1 Bertins’ Ptolemy, 204, ‘The Gaoris is probably the Vaitarna, 0 called from the 
town of Goreh in Vida, and the Binds the Bhiyndar or Bassein creek. 

2 Bertins’ Ptolemy, 204, 1 Bortiua’ Ptolen Tae 4 New Account, 141, 
8 Jour, R. A. 8. IV. 287. * Jour. Beng. A. 8. VIL-2, 585-567. 
Jour, B. B. R. A. S. ¥. 174. ® Jour, B. B, BK, A. 8. XL 404; XIII. 311, 
* Trans, Sec, Or. Cong. 332. 
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imports from £93 (Rs. 930) in 1874-75 to £433 (Rs, 4330) in 


1878-7921 
WNavli, s small village near Palghar station on 
cred in the station yard a tomb with the im 


iption ‘In 


memory of Henry Hutchinson, Guard, B. B. & C. I. eae 
16th June 1864, who was run over by a brake-van.” The two 
villages of Navli and Pélgharare generally linked together as Navhi- 


Palghar. The railway traffic returns show for 


r station an 


merease in passengers from 27,679 in 1873 to 54,504 in 1880, and 
in goods from 1536 to 4836 tons. It is the nearest station to-Kelve- 
Mahim, which lies five miles to the west and is joined to Paélghar 


by a good road. | 
Nirmal or the stainless,? six miles north of Bassein, 


most Sete in the district, having a much venerated 


being, acc 


ing to tradition, the burying place of one 
Sharbarsohsryan , the apostles of the sas 


is one of the 
of the great 


rm Braéhmanic system5 


Here, on the anniversary of his death, Kartik Vadya 11th(November), 
a large fair is held, which lasts for a week and is attended by from 


six to seven thousand pilgrims, Hindus, Musalméns, C 
a few Pérsis, from all parts of Thina, Gujardt, Bombay, 


hristians 
the Deccan 


and south Konkan. ‘The principal articles sold are brass and 
copper vessels, dry plantains, sweetmeats, cloth, and cattle, worth in 


all about £1000 (Ris, 10,000). 


There are eight temples at Nirmal all built about 1750 by — 
Shankarji Keshav, Sarsubheddr of Bassein. Close together, on rising 
ground, stand three temples, 5 akicnAnyA SvAmi’s, enjoying 


a yearly Government grant of £42 (Re. 421) and m 





anaged by a 


committee. ManAvisnyu’s, enjoying o grant of £12 (Re. 11 8) and 

1The details are, ig 1874-75 £1169 (Ra, 11,690), 1875-76 £6912 (Rs. 69,120), 
1876-77 £1751 (Rs, 17,510), 1877-78 £1421 (Ra, 14,210), ts78-79 £2541 (Ris es 
Imports, 1874-75 £93 (Ra. 930), 1875-76 £159 (Rx. 1590), 1876-77 £215 (Ra, 2150) 
1877-75 £206 (Ra. 2660), 1878-79 £433 (Ra. 4300), 

® Nirmal ia mentioned in the Skanila Pordn and im several local legends, The 
Skanda Purin calls it the beat of holy pools, the seat of perfection, He who repeat 
a sacred verse at Nirmal, and keepa hen sin, guins seven crore-fold of merit. Tt waa 


no for sinners but supreme happiness for the nghteous. . T 


a anya that Nirmal ia the best firth for gaining heavenly bliss, The legend 
af the Srcadine of Nirmal, as told in the Nirmal Mahdtmya, describes 
Vimal, harassing Brihman seers who lived near the sacred Vaitarni, 


Vimal, ng 
defeat by Parshorim, taking to repentance 


jo fiend, named 


é 
E 
: 


pleased with his austerities he granted Vimal om from death and o | 


Tungir hill. He waa told that if he censed to trouble the 


r 24 r Ei 
need es noone in the three worlds, In spite of this promiee, Vimal aguin 
the Brihman settlers, and, at their request, Shiv sent Parahurim to 


order. Every time Parshurdm out off 


Brihmana, he 





bring hiss to 
¥y 


they re-appeared with fresh vigour. Parshurim finding himself powerless, had to 
resort to Shiv with whose help he overcame the demon. Vimal then in¥ | 
Parshurim's clemency. He was od, and, on the apot where he fell, Parshurim, 


established a ling which he called Vimaleshvar and raised a tem 


it. From 
free 


Vimal it came to be called Nirmal or stainless, oa Parshurim rendered the place fr 


from stain, Da Cunha’s Bassin, 124-125. The meaning stainless seems to be the 


Sanskrit translation of the Dravidian sir water and mal! hill, that ia 
true description of the place which is a wooded mound rising from 
under water, Mr. A. Cumine, 6,3. a 

"The great Shankarichdrya parapet ae died in Kiishmir, 


‘the sea hill, o 
bare flats once 


This Nirmal 
Shankarichirya may have been one of his religious descendant. Da Cunha’s Chau] 


and Bassin, 127; and Rao Siheb Mandlik in Jour. Bom, Br. Roy. As, 





‘ 
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managed by a committee. VIOIALESHVARA ManApev's, a large Chapter XIV. 2 
sabetantial building, enjoying a grant of £10 (Rs. 100) and managed Places of Interest. 


by a committee. Buuxesuvar’s, to the west of the lake, enjoymg 
a yearly grant of £6 (Rs, 60) and managed by a committee. To 
the east of the lake and by the side of the road there are three 
temples, to Ganpati, Durga, and Hanuman, enjoying a Government 
grant of £3 10s. (Rs. 85) and managed by committees. On the 
north of the lake is a temple to Sippuespvar SAmama, pees by 
a yearly grant of £2 10s. (Rs. 25) from the descendants of Shankarji 
ebay, There is a yearly Government grant of £45 8s. (Rs. 454) 
towards the maintenance of o Brdhman alms-house, annachhatra, 
and £14 16s. (Rs. 148) towards a Bairdgi alms-house. These state 
grants seem to show that the temples were built from public not 
from private fonds. The stones which the Portuguese had built 
into Christian churches were probably used to raise the temples 
- of the older cee The Portuguese had pulled down the temples 

and destroyed the ling. On the fall of Bassein (1739) Nirmal was 
purified, prints of the feet of Shri Dattétraya took the place of the 
ling, and a reservoir was built.) Nirmal has a church dedicated to 
Santa Cruz with a congregation of 2184 Christians. The church, 
which was rebuilt by the parishioners in 1856 at a cost of about 
£2400 (Rs, 24,000), is ninety-six feet long by twenty-eight broad 





and twenty-six high. The vicar has a house and enjoys a monthly 
grant of £1 9s. (Rs, 14-8) from the British Government. Thereisa 
private school whose teacher plays the violin in the church. In front 
of a house in Nirmal village, about 500 ‘poke north of the chief 
temple, is a long dressed stone with some letters which seem part of 
a Sanskrit inscription of the seventh century.’ 

Pa‘ha‘di, in Galsette, about eight miles north of Bandra, has 
about 100 Christians, who have a church dedicated to St. Thomas 
the Apostle and affiliated to the Amboli church. The church, which 
dates from Portuguese times, measures sixty feet long by twenty 
broad and twenty high. There is also a large ruined Portuguese 
church, 110 feet long, forty feet broad, and thirty-three feet high. 
The Goregaon station was formerly called Pahadi. But as the name 
was confused with Pérdi near Bulsdr, it was changed to Goregaon. 

Palghar. See Navi. 

Pa'n Tower, in the village of Kelve three miles sonth of Mahim, 
was described in 1862 as a place of considerable strength. There 
was a reservoir of water but no food supplies.* The fort has the sea 
to the north and west, and at high tides the Danda creek comes to 
the walls on the south and east. The fort is 100 feet long and the 
walls vary from ten to twenty feet high. | 

Panvel, north latitude 18°58’ and east longitude 73° 12’, the 
chief town and a port in the Panvel sub-division, lies on a creek on 
the Poona road about sixteen miles east of bombay, and by road 
twenty miles south-east of Thana. 








1 Da Cunha’s Chaul amd Bassein, 126-127. 78ee below, Sopdra, 
‘Government List of Civil Forts, [So : 
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‘Though a good deal of money has been spent in improving it, the 
port is poor and can be used only at high water. Four large roads 
run from Panvel. One north, twenty miles to Thana; another 
south-east, about the same distance to Khopivli at the foot of the Bor 
pass ;' the third west, fourteen miles to Uran; and the fourth six miles 
north-west to Ulva, where a Shepherd steam ferry-boat calls daily. 
The fares from Bombay to Ulva, distant eighteen miles, 1s 6s. (Re.3) 
for the first class, 1s. 6d. (annas 12) for the second class, and 9d. 
(annag 6) for a deck passage. There are two bridges on the river 
near Panvel, one on the Poona road built m 1827 at a cost of £3397 
(Rs. 33,974) ; and the other to the south-west on the Ulva road 
built in 1850. s 

In 1881, of 10,241 people, 7812 were Hindus, 2186 Musalméns, 
928 Jaws, and 15 Parasia. Except Thana, Panvel is the only place 
where families of the Beni-Isriel Konkan Jews are. rea f The 
bulk of the people are husbandmen, shopkeepers, rice-cleaners, 
carpenters, labourers, and fishermen. Before the railway was opened, 
Panvel was a centre of the trade between Poona and Bombay. 
Much cotton and other produce still comes down the Bor pass 
by road, and the town contains a number of merchants, brokers, 
and porters, It is an expire centre for ganja, the narcotic made 
from hemp leaves, which is brought in country carts from 
Ahmadnagar, Poona, and Sholépur, The merchants, most of whom 
are Mérwar and Deccan Vinis, sell the ganja to wholesale dealers 
from Méndvi in Cutch, from Porbandar Bhivnagar and Jodia 
in Kathiiwaér, from Surat, andfrom Cambay. Gdnja1s also sent to 
Europe and used in making oe tincture Tinctura Cannabis mndicm. 
The wholesale price varies from 6d. to 7d. (annas 4-44) a pound. 
The busy season is from November to January. The local production 
of salt has of late been much reduced, and trade is leaving the town. 
The sea trade returns for the five years ending 1878-79 show average 

-s worth £164,572 (Rs. 16,45,720) and imports worth £62,627 
(Rs, 6,26,270). Exports varied from £124,209 (Rs. 12,42,090) in 
1874-75 to £214,456 (Re. 21,44,560) in 1875-76, and imports from 
£56,914 (Rs, 5,69,140) in 1878-79 to £72,377 (Re. 7,23,770) in 
1874-752 The chief local industry is the making of cart wheels, 
of which every cart that comes from the Deccan carries away a 
nair, The wheels are made by Kachhis from Gujardt and Gogo, 
and cost about £3 (Rs. 30) a pair. The nave is of Acacia catechu 
or khair wood and the rest of teak. The large Bombay municipality 
brick-work is seldom used. In 1866, Mr. Arthur Crawford, C.5., 
then Municipal Commissioner of Bombay, who had large works 1n 
hand, finding that the price of native brick had risen to a prohibitive 
rate, bought the whole property of the Panvel Brick and Tile 
Company on behalf of the municipality. The area of land was 44,138 








1 'The old Bombay and Poona road was begun in 1520 and completed in 1535 at a 
cost of £13,556 (Ra, 1,35,567). Mr. W. B. Mulock, 0.3. 
_* The details are, Exporta, 1874-75 £124,200 (Re. 12,429,000), 1875-76 £214,456 
(Fis. 21,44.560), 1876-77 £137,485 (Rs. 13,74,550), IS77-78 £175,002 (Re. 17,50,020), 
1878-79 £171,705 (Re, 17,217,080) ; sa pag 1874-75 £72,377 (Rs, 7,235,770), 1875-716 
£65,463 (Rs. 654,630), 1876-77 £58,527 (Rs, 5,838,270), 1877-76 £50,556 (Ks, 5,95,500), 
and 1875-79 £56,915 (lis. 5,69, 150). 
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quare yards and the sum paid was £2100 (Rs. 21,000). In spite Chapter XIV. 
of the poor quality of the Panvel clay and the unsuitableness of places of Interest. 
the machinery, the result of the first year’s working was a saving of p ary 
£3000 (Rs. 30,000) on the municipal works, besides a considerable fall pant 
in the price of bricks and a marked improvement in the way they 
were made. After a few seasons the best clay was worked out and 
search had to be made for some ingredient to mix with the rest. 
Some marl beds were bought near the brick fields and_ the manufac- 
ture was continued. But from the fall in the price of bricks from £3 
10s. to £1 Gs. (Rs. 35 - Ra. 13) the thousand, the brick making, which 
cost from £2 4s. to £2 18s, (Rs. 22-Rs.29), became costly and the 
works were closed in 1870. There are two brick-making machines 
on the property, one with a forty horse-power engine, calculated to 
turn out 40,000 bricks a day, and the other witha sixteen horse-power 
engine calculated to turn out 20,000 bricks a day, The whole property, 
including land, buildings, machinery, and plant, cost the munici- 
palty £32,083 (Rs. 2,20,830) ; the ontturn of bricks up to 1870 was 
worth £350,325 (Rs. 35,038,250). The works were re-opened in 1879 
in connection with the drainage works but were again closed in the 
same year.’ f 

Panvel has a sub-judge’s court, four Government schools, two 
Maréthi one Hindusténi and one for girls, and a post office, and is 2% 
the head-quarter station of the chief revenue and police officers of "4 
the sub-division. The municipality was established in 1855,’ and 
had in 1880-81 an income of £561 (Rs. 5616), drawn chiefly from 
octroi, house, and wheel taxes, market fees, and a privy cess. The 
municipal limits include Panyel town and its suburbs Podhi and 
Jakka, but not the two suburbs of Khanda; and have within them 
1463 houses, 148 of the first class, 211 of the second, 316 of the 
third, and 714 of the fourth, assessed respectively at 3s. (Re. 1-8), 
2s. (Ro. 1), 1s. (annas 8), and 6d. (annas 4), The expenditure daring 
the same year amounted to £61] (Rs. 6113), of which £159 
(Rs. 1593) were spent on scavenging, £153 (Rs. 1538) on roada, and 
£37 (Rs.374) on lighting. The chief municipal works have been 
the making and mending of roads. The dispensary, which was 
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established in 1873, has a Government grant of £69 (Rs. 688) and ¥ 
local fund and municipal contributions of £45 (Rs. 450) each. The ; 


attendance in 1880-81 was 5864 out-patients and sixteen in-patients. 
A project for supplying the town with water has long been under 
contemplation. Adam was to have been built across the Garhe 
river at Sukarpur, two miles above Panvel, and thence piping was 
to convey the water into the town. The scheme has been delayed 
from want of funds. | 

In 1570 Panvel is mentioned as an’ European trading port paying 
revenue to Gujarét. It probably rose to importance along with 
Bombay, as the direct route from Bombay to the Deccan lies through 
Panvel. In 1678 Orme notices it as a large town on the Pen.* in 
1804 Lord Valentia described it as apopulons village, prettily situated 
on the banks of the river, in a plainsurrounded ay ed hills. In 1810 

From a report by Mesars..R, G, Walton and C, B. Braham, en Bombay 


Municipality. 2 Gor, Res. 1011, 27th February 18. 
* Bird's Mirdt-i-Abmadi, 129. * Orme's Historical Fragments, 70. 
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Sir James Mackintosh found Panvel a wooded village, well situated 
on a small bay, distinguished by the handsome dome of a mosque. 
For some time after its cession, in 1818, a small English force was 
kept in Panvel, eat pao the town is still known as the a 
In 1820 it is described as an extensive place, well situated - 
business and carrying on a considerable commerce, although standing 
in the midst of a salt morass. Besides being the grand ferry to 
Bombay it had the convenience of an inn, although not of the first 
quality? According to Bishop Heber, Panvel in 1825 was a small 
country town with a temple, a handsome Musalmin tomb, and o 
ened quiet view of hills and woods. There was a comfortable 
bungalow built and kept by Government for the use of travellers. 
and two taverns, one kept by a Portuguese, the other by a Parsi.” 
In 1862 it ig mentioned as a populous town, for whose improvement 
provision had been made.* 

The main street that rons from the port eastwards is broad, but 
the houses are poor, To the north of the town is a handsome 
reservoir known as the Vadila ¢aliv, but its water is bad and 
scanty. This, as well as the Piirvati and Krishndli reservoirs, were 
built by one Balajipant Bapat. The town lies low, is shut in by hills, 
and is often visited by cholera. The only good public buildings are the 
civil court, probably the best in the district, which was built in 1878; 
the mamla s office a stone building in the centre of the town, 
built on the standard plan in 1868-69 at a cost of about £5900 
(Rs. 35,000) ; the Government school-house, the customs office, and 
the old traveller’s bungalow now a public works rest-house. The 
dispensary, though successful, is badly lodgedin a hired house, A 
common tiled shed serves for a meat and fish market. The houses 
of the upper classes are to the north of the main street near the 
mémlatdar’s office, and those of the richer merchants, pleaders, and 

nsioned Government servants are favourable specimens of native 

wellings, On the bank of a small pond to the north-west of the 
town stands the tomb of a Musalman missionary called Karimshah. 
Tt is about 200 years old and has no pretensions to architectural 
merit.® Here a yearly fair is held on Magh Shuddh 11th (December), 
and is attended by large numbers of Musalmins and Hindus from 
Thana, Kalyan, and Bombay. The chief articles sold are sweetmeats, 
cloth, fruit, and children’s toys to the value of about £150 (Rs, 1500). 
Besides Karimshah’s tomb, the only antiquities are some fragments 
of fortification in the creek. These are probably the ruins ofa 
small fort, which was builtin 1682 by Shivéji’s son Sambhaji, to 
protect the neighbourhood from the raids of Aurangzeb’s Sidis, 
who used to land and burn or carry off the rice.’ 












! Mr, Cumine, C.5. 

® Hamilton's Gazetteer, TT. 370. Lientenant-Colonel FiteClaronce aw writes 
(Journal, 321) that Panvel is the village at which officers generally land from Bombay 
on their route to the Deccan, Tho so-called inn, he adds, is a little hovel. 


) Heber’s Narrative, IL. 199. 4 Thornton's Gazetteer, 752. | 
2 Tn 1804 Lord Valentia described the tomb as a neat building with a dome and 
two small pi | oving fro aE hs Son ee 


pinnacles peoping a mango grove. Attached 
twenty-five Kurdin readers. Aeootiling tothe priests Karim was a native of Lucknow, 
who had lived in Panvel for six years. Travels, II, 14. 
* Hamilton's Description of Hindustan, IL 151. 
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Parla in Salsette, two miles north of Bindra, has about 1200 
Christians and a church dedicated to St. Francis Xavier. The 
church, which was built by the Rev. Gr brial de Silva, measures 724 
feet long by 244 broad and nineteen high ; it has a vicarage attached, 
anda vicar who draws £1 10s. (Rs. 15) from the Goa government, 
An Anglp-Forkaguore school with fifteen boys is sapported by parish 
contributions, and bya monthly grant of 8s. (Rs. 4) from the owner 
of the village. The master plays the violin in church. 

Pa‘rol, a village on the east base of Tungir hill, lies about 
eight miles east of Virdr station on the Baroda railway. It has the 
remains of four old Hindu temples, two in its limits and two in the 
limits of the neighbouring village of Majavii. At none of these four 
temples is worship now performed. The two Pérol tem) les, called the 
temples of the Big and Little Pools, Mota Tinkya and Lahan Tankya, 
stand on the southern and northern banks of ‘a stream which runs 
down the steep side of Tangér. In the stream bed, close to each temple, 
is a pool from which the temples take their names. The temple near 
the small pool is about half a mile west of Parol village. It is levelled 
to the ground which is strewn with fragments o carved stones. 
The Big Pool or Mota Tankya temple, about half a mile further up 
the stream bed, is better preserved, rising in asquare block in the 
roof of which a tree has taken root and threatens to ruin it, Onthe 
lintel is a Ganpati, and in the back wall a well-carved image of a 
woman or goddess. Of the Majavli temples, one, not more than a 
few hundred yards south-west of the village site of Parol, seems to 
have been the largest of the group. Its superstructure is gone, only 
the plinth and some of the steps remain, The stones and large 
blocks that lie about are finely cut, though not so well chiselled as 
the Ambarnath stones. Among other sculptares there is a large 
piece of the handsome lotus-flower ceiling, afew carved figures of a 
god and a goddess, the goddess with an elephant on each side whose 
trunke form an arch over her, head, and several pillar pie with 
sndecent carvings. On one of the pillars the word ‘Tesiségaru 













appears clearly cut in late Devanagari characters. It is probably - 


a visitor’s name. About 500 yards south-west is the other Majavli 
temple. It is utterly ruined, the stones having been built into what 
seems to be a Portuguese granary or store-house. 

Peb Fort, otherwise known as Vikataan, in the village of Maéldunga, 
stands about nine miles north-east of Panvel on a hill about 1000 
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Pes Fort. 


feet high. When surveyed by Captain Dickinson in 1818, it hadtwo 


‘mgd meeting a little from the gateway which was nearly twenty 
feat below the top of the hill. The gateway was built across and 
* nearly at the top of anvexceedingly steep ravine, the water being 
turned from its natural course by a channel on each side of a retain~ 
ing wall of solid masonry thirty feet high and about as many feet 
wide at the top. The perpendicular height of the threshold of the 
gateway was about eighteen fect. Beyond this gateway the ascent 
continued exceedingly steep toa platform, on 4 projecting part of the 
hill at the head of the ravine, about eighty feet above the gateway, 
From this platform was a further very steep climb of 100 feet to the 
top of the hill where there had formerly been a fort. Like Malanggad, 
5 164-35 | 
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-Peb is for the most part surrounded by a precipice, the. 
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works, in addition to those already mentioned, being at the north: 
south extremities, commanding such parts of the hill as were deemed 
accessible. The ground on the top of the hill was very irregula 
and no vestige of the former fort remained except a wretched wall 
of loose stones. Besides two buildings and a few huts there was 
an excellent reservoir and a temple outside the gateway. Under 
the precipice, about 100 yards from the temple, was a large room 
enclosed with solid masonry and a strong door which was said to 
have been used as anammunition and store-room. In 1862 the fort 
was ruinous; the water was unfit for drinking, and food supplies 
were not procurable. | | 
According to the latest account (November 1881), the fort is most 
easily climbed from Neral station, a distance of six miles, At the 
foot of the hill is a goddess called Pebi, who appears from her name 
to be the vps oe the fort. Half way up the hill isa god called 
Mhasha, and about a quarter of a mile beyond are two caves and a 
rock-cut cistern. The ascent can be made only by driving a peg into 
a crack in the rock above, tying a rope to the peg, and swinging 
one’s-self up. There are the foundations of large buildings and a 
cistern, twenty cubits square and four sig. containing water all the 














year round, Besides the large buildings there are the remains of 
oes forty to fifty small piel | 
Persik Fort is « small ruined stronghold at the entrance of the 
Kalyan river. It stands on an exceedingly sae point of land from 
twenty to twenty-five feet above the water's . The entrance 
from the river face has a small gate and a flight of eut-stone steps. 
The fortifications are said to be very old. In 1818 they were 
mouldering throughout. The works varied from twelve to twenty 
feet in height, and the battery on the river side contained six 
oponioes for cannon with an exceedingly narrow and weak parapet. 
‘he other faces of the fort were ahiedly pie with loopholes 
varying in heteks but nowhere more than three feet thick. the 





‘tongue of land on which the fort stands gradually rises inland so as 


to command the hill, even within musket range, a detached tower 
had been built at a distance of 500 feetupthe ascent. In 1818 this 
tower was a complete ruin. A large and wretchedly roofed building 
occupied most of the interior. Over the gateway waa a badly roofe 
platform nation two guns. Inside the fort was a well which 
was dry during the hot weather, when water had to be brought 
from outside.’ Except a guard room near the river bank, nothi 
now (1881) remains of the fort, It was probably pulled down anc 
the stones used in making the railway. Two tunnels, one 103 and . 
the other 115 yards long, have been cut in the:Persik hill, through 
which the railway passes after leaving Thins. 

Poinsar in Salsette, two miles south of Borivli station, has 
130 Christians and a church dedicated to Our Lady of Remedies. 
It was built by the Portuguese in 1555, measures 121 feet by 








1 Captain Dickinson's Report, Military Diaries, 1818, 





thirty-eight, and is in fair order. The vicar has a monthly grant of 
£1 10s. (Rs. 15) from the British and the same from the Goa 
Government, and has a small lately-built vicarage. There is no 
- parish school, but the vicar gives lessons to some of the boys, and 
there is a master who plays the violin in church. Close to the church 
are the ruins of an old vicarage, whose hall measures twenty feet 
square. In Magathan, about 120 yards north of Poinsar, is a roined 
church, which was built about the same time as the Poinsar church, 
The Buddhist caves of Migithan are on the borders of Poinsar, and 
Padan hill at Akurli is only a mile to the cast. | 

Povai, on a hill near Vehiir in Salsette, has 500 Christians and 
a church dedicated to the Holy Trinity. It measures thirty feet 
long, twenty-four wide, and twenty eight high, and was built with 
the stones of an older church which is now used as a burying 
ground, | 

Povai gives its name to the Frémji Kivasji Povai estate, which, 
besides Povai, includes the villages of Tiranddj, Koprikhurd, Saki, 


Paspoli, and Tungéve. ‘The estate, except Tungave, was originally 


given in perpetual farm to Dr. Scott in 1799, on payment of a yearl 
quit-rent of £320 (Rs, 5200). After Dr. Scott’s death in 1816, the 
quit-rent was not paid and the property was attached by Government 
in 1826. In 1829 it was again leased in perpetual farm to the Iste 
Framji Kévasji, a Parsi merchant in Bombay, and, in 1837, was, 
on payment of £4747 (Rs. 47,470), conveyed to him in fee simple, 
burdened with the maintenance of two reservoirs on the Duncan 
Road in Bombay. Under section 64 of Act V, of 1878, the Abkari 
rights of the estate were, in 1879, bought by Government for a 
sum of £5500 (Rs, 55,000), In consequence of family disputes the 
estate is now managed by an official assignee. 
About the time he bought the estate, Mr. Framji Kavasyi was 
vice-president of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
Western India. He took great interest in agriculture, and introduced 
- many exotics and made many experiments on his estate. In 1830 
he began to grow indigo and the mulberry hush, and his improve- 
ments so pleased Sir John Malcolm, that, on his visit to the estate 
in December 1830, he presented Mr. Frémji with a gold watch. 
In January 1831 Mr. Frimji showed the Agricultural and 
Sirvgriag pena samples o wa Lat peat prize of £3 
(Rs.30) for Aurangabad oranges an eilrherry potatoes grown 
at Povai. In May i831 he gained a anno tS (Rs. 130 ) for 
three kinds of silk, Neilgherry potatoes, Bengal rice, Surat rice, 
sugar, opium, and phalsa Grewia asiatica. In November 1831, 
the Earl of Clare visited the estate, and showed his approval of 
the improvements and experiments by presenting Mr. Framji with 
a pair of shawls worth £140 (Re. 1400),- In January 1832 a 
sample of loaf-sugar, made from sugarcane gor at Povai, was 
exhibited and gained a prize of £5 (Rs. 50). ° other prizes were 
riven for ginger, Chinese turmeric, Malacca yams, Mizgaon mangoes, 
frwir groundnuts, opium, and pine-apples. In 1833 Maumtius 
sugarcane Was sasacaabelly grown and fetched £3 14s. (Rs. 27) the 
thousand in the Bombay market. In January 1534 Mr. Framji told 
the Society that 56,000 of his sugarcane would be ready by the end 
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of the year, and asked them to request Government to buy the : 
at £2 10s. (Rs. 25) the thousand.“ Govesnmanvantendes Gk 200,000 
canes, and this was supplied from the outturn of ten bighds of land 
tilled on the Jamaica or West Indies system. In January 1835 
Mr. Frémji gained a prize of £5 (Rs. 50) for coffee, Chinese lemons, 
apples, white pumpkinsand Malacca yams, and, in May 1835, a prize 
of £3 10s. (Rs. 35) for silk. In May 1839, some samples of cotton 
grown at Povai were highly praised by the society. experiments 
ceased and the estate fell into disorder on Mr. Frémji’s death in 
1851, 

Prabal Fort, on the flat-topped hill of the same name, about 
eight miles east of Panvel and four west of Matherdn, stands 
about 2325 feet above sea level. The ruined fortifications once 
included eleven towers and two gateways. In 1818 the gates had 
long been destroyed, and the works were everywhere falling, the 
walls of three or four buildings being all that remained. During 
the rainy months much of the hill was under tillage, the people 
and their cattle living in the ruins. On the top of the hill was a 
large pond. ~ 

In 1828 a band of Ramoshis, who at that time infested the 
country round Purandhar hill in Poona, came into the Konkan, 
300 strong with tents and horses. They met at Prabal, and distri- 
buted the following proclamations along with bundles of straw and 
pieces of charcoal and fuel: 7 

‘Know all men that we Rajeshri Umaji Naik and Bhurjaji 
Naik from our camp at the fort of Purandhar, do hereby give notice, 
in the year Surscnn Suma Ashrin Maiyatain Va alaf 1827, to all 
Patils Mhérs and others of the villages within the jurisdiction of 
Ratnigiri in the Southern Konkan and Sdlsette in the Northern 
Konkan, that they are not to pay ay portion of the revennes 
arising from their villages to the British Government, and that any 
instance of disobedience to this mandate shall be punished by fire 
andsword. Allrevenues are to be paid to us. This proc tio 
is sent to you that you may make and keep by you a copy of the 
same, according to which you are desired to act without an 
ryan on pain of having your village razed to the peace § 
Given under our hand this 25th December 1827. 

In 1862 the fort, was reported to be well designed but ruinous. 
The water supply was good, but the pond was out of repair and nearly 
useless. Food supplies were not procurable within eleven miles. 
At present (1881), the hill top which is surrounded by a ruined wall 
has three-ten feet square cisterns, two on the east and one on the 
west. Of the fortifications six stone and mortar towers remain, with 
room for five men in each, 

From Mdtherfn a footpath leads from Fleetwood bungalow on 
Chanuk Point, across the valley that separates the two hills about 
four miles to the village of Varosha, and from Varosha about. five 
miles more to the top of Prabal. From Panvel the path leads to the 


‘Mr. B, B. Patel in Dnydin Vardhak, IX, 340-343. 
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village of Lonéuli four miles from the top of the hill! The hill-top 
is about four miles from north to south and three from east to west. 

Pulu Sonata, at the foot of the Nina pass about twenty miles 
east of Murbéd, has several plain Brahmanical caves. They are 
situated on a scarp a little way up the hill-side and have a westerly 
aspect. ‘They are very recent and very poorly cut, only one having 
any pretensions to rank asa cave, the remainder being rough cells 
much broken and dilapidated. There are a few figures in bas-relief 
but no good architectural details? 

Rai in Silsette, two miles south-west of Bhayndar railway station, 
is a small sea-port, with, during the four years ending 1878-79, 
average exports worth £2589 (Rs. 25,890) and average imports 
worth £1331 (Rs. 13,310). Exports varied from £1764 (Rs. 17,640) 
in 1878-79 to £2936 (Rs. 29,360) in 1876-77, and imports from 
£804 (Rs. 8040) in 1874-75 to £1621 (Rs. 16,210) in 1875-76.3 
There are very extensive salt-pans in Réi, most of the salt being 
taken to Bhayndar station and from there carried by rail to Central 
and Northern India. Lately a small and successful water scheme 
has been completed by Mr. Maclaran, Executive Engineer, conveyi 
water for the use of the large Government staff by iron piping Roe 
4 reservoir two miles west in Dongri village. __ 
’ Sajgaon, three miles south of Khaélépur, has a shrine of Vithoba,! 
where every November (Adrtik) a fair is held, which lasts for about 
fifteen days, and is attended by about 2000 persons, chiefly jest 
Kunbis, Thikurs, and Kathkaris. Shopkeepers from Talegaon in 
the Deccan and from Kalydn, Chauk, and Pen, make large sales of 
cloth, dry fish,® blankets, copper and earthen pots, salt, pepper, and 
sweetmeats, to the amount, it is said, of about £400 (Ra. 4000). The 
temple, which is little more than a hut, is managed by the village 
bead man. 


Sanja‘n, north latitude 20° 12’ and east longitude 72° 52’, a 
village of between 300 and 400 houses, five miles north-east of 
Umbargaon, with a considerablesMusalmin population, is a station 
on the Baroda railway. In former times it was a place of much 
trade and importance. It was here that, about the year 720, a band of 
Persian refugees settled. They were well received by the local Hindu 
chief Jadu Kana," and, according to their own account, did much to 





1 Dr. Day, Superintendent of Matherdn, 31st March 1881. 

* Mr. H. Cousons. For details see Appendix A. 
43 The details are, ‘xporta, 1875-76 £2597 (Rs. 28,970), 1876-77 £2036 (Rs. 29,360), 
1877-78 £2759 (Rs. 27,590), 1878-79 £1764 (Rs. 17,640); Imports, 1875-76 £1621 
Ra. 16,210), 1876-77 £1548 (Hs, 15,450), 1877-78 £504 (Re SD4G )), and 1878-79 £1351 


Re. 13,510, 
*The tradition is that devotee of Vithoba’s used to live here and go every year 
to Pandharpur to worship. When he grew too uld to make the pilgrimage, Vithoba 
appeared to him in a dream and comforted him, telling him AB his BS ak phe 
would find him here as well aa in Pandharpur, Ppst 
* According to a story current at Dahinu and Umbargaon, Sanjan was so large a 
city that it was called Navteri Nagari, or the city that measured nine bos by thirtee 
Tt was reputed to have been founded by Raja Gaddhesing. Deheri village, then a portion 
of the city, was so called because the he on living at a distance from the centre of 
the city made curds, ahi, there. Patragad, asuburb of Deheri, was the place where leaf 
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improve the town, teaching the people new arts and industries. In 
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probably referred to under the name of Hamjaman.’ The city 
ourished till, in the beginning of the fourteenth century, it offered 
a fierce resistance to Alphictiin, Ala-nd-din Khilji’s general, and 
was sacked, and the Parsis killed, enslaved, or driven to the hills.? 
Many of them probably settled at Nargol about four miles to the 
norta-west, which is still one of the largest Pérsi villages in the 
Konkan. By the Arab ge. phers of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries, Sanjin, under the name Sindiin, is repeatedly mentioned 
as one of the chief ports of western India. In the tenth century 
(915) it is described as famous for the export of an emerald equal 
to the best in brightness and colour, bat harder and heavier, 
known as the Mecca emerald becanse it passed through Arabia! It 


is also described as a great strong city with a Jima mosque. In the- 


twelfth contury it is mentioned populous, the people noted for 
industry and intelligence, rich and warlike, the town large and with 
m Breat export and import trade ‘arly in the sixteonth century 
(1534) it was taken by the Portuguese.’ " In the first years of the 
seventeenth century it is noticed b y the traveller Pyrard de Laval. 
In 1626, under the name St. John de Vacas, Sir T. Herbert mentions 
it as subject to Portugal.’ About that time the customs house 
yielded a yearly revenue of £23 (620 pardiios)® In 1787 it is 
mentioned by Dr. Hové, who thought one of the hills behind was a 
voleano.® | 

The station traffic returns show an increaso in passengers from 
12,195 in 1873 to 12,509 in 1880, but a decrease in goods from 920 
to 679 tons. Close to the railway line, on the road from Sanjén 
to Gimonia, is a tomb with a wooden cross and the inscription 
‘James Henderson,’ who is said to have been a railway servant. 
The upright of the cross has been broken off and carried away. 
Only the cross and the piece above remains. Near the railway 
station to the west of the police lines, below a banyan tree, is another. 
tomb said to mark the grave of an European soldier who was 
drowned in the creek. It has no inscription, West of the station 


uates, pairdeals, were thrown after public dinners. The Guvarpara suburb of 
Penal was the place where nightsoil, gu, waa shot, and Ddnds, Manda, 4 mborb of 
Mandeh village, about six milos from Sanjin, was the place where the bones, ddnda, 
of dead ani wore cast, Evidence of the greatness of Sanjin is found for miles 
ronnd in old foundations anc bricks. The bricks are of a very Buy ior quality, 
and are so plentiful noose = build a house can be thered for a few pence, 
Etat | wells, Mr. W, B. Mulock, CS, 

eae icfeda'e Giang 1X. 38 3 As. Res. 1. 361. 

A bu-l-foda's (1273-1331) statement, that in the beginning of the fourteenth cent 
Sindin was the last town of Gujardt, favours the view that the conqueror of Sins 
was Alphkhdn, = ag. Magudi's Prairies d'Ur, IIT, 47. 48. 

2 Me ritkal (960) Elliot, 1, 88, and Idrixi (1130) Eliot, 1. 8. ‘Pie chief references 
are Matidi (915) a ci Ber Sufireh, and south of Cs my sandals 
wero worm (Prai en d'ir, I 254, 330), Al Istdkhrj 950) Musalméns with Jams 
“oa fi cagit I. 27, 30); Tbn Haukal (950) the same (Eliot, I, 34, 38); Al Biruni 
(1020) (Elliot, I. 66) ; and Idrisi (1156) (Elliot, I. 77, 89). Besides the Konkan Sinddn, 
129, igo” Se°e*aphers of that time mention the Cutch Sénthee See Elliot, 1, 14, 15, 

Travels, 42, "0 Chron, de Tis, IIT, 170, * Tours, 24, 


= 





| the site of the old city of Sanjan stretches for several miles, a bare 


‘plain with rice hollows, dry pond beds, and low rolling hillocks, Piaces ofl 


some bare with old brick foundations and others shaded by clumps 

of trees. Towards the east and north the view is bounded by small 
rolling hills. To the west the plain stretches down the links of 
the Sanjin river about six miles to the sea. A little above the 
village, about 4 mile west of the station, the flow of the salt water 


is stopped, and a ong reach in the river formed by a dam which ia 
said to have been built by a Parsi during the rule of the Mardthas, 


Abont half mile below the dam, though dry at low tide, at high 
tide there is water enough for boats of about three tons (10 khandis), 
The country round the present Sanjén, a fair sized village with 
BOG penne Ait and one broad street, is dotted with old mango: A 
banyans, and huge baobab trees, one of them forty feet in girth Pisa 
feet from the ground. There are the remains of several large ponds 
and lakes, some of them much filled with silt and now used to grow 
vice. The banks of the ponds are in many places topped with mounds, 
covered with large old bricks, Old bricks are | o seattered over 
most of the fields and form the walls of almost all tho buildings. 
Except these bricks, there are not many remains. Only two inscribed 
stones have been found. One of these is a broken piece of a tra 
slab with an inscription in Devandgari. Four lines are broken a 
there are three more preserved but illegible. In the sixth line can 
be read ‘ (Sakanri ert Samvat 1354 Falouna Shuddha’ that 
is, the bright half o! ‘Falguna (March-April) inthe year 1354 (A.D. 
1452) passed after the time (of the Saka king).'| The other, of which 
only afew words have been read, is se ee to be Arabic in Kufic 
characters about eight hundred years old The stone is probably a 
ve stone, a trace of the Arab merchants and Kufi settlers, whose 
( dants are still found as Navdiats, forming & separate class at 
Sanjin, Sopra, and other Thana coast towns. Under a great bachab 
tree, about a mile west of the station, is a small stone (2’ 9" x 1’ 6") 
with three rows of carving, the middle row about six inches broad 
of six well-cut slightly damaged elephants. About 200 yards to the 
north are a couple of lakes irregularly rou nd, about 200 yards by 150, 
whose beds are so silted that they are now used as rice fields. The 
east pond is called Asuri and the west pond Chikani. They are said 





to have been made by a brother and a brother-in-law. On the south * 


bank is a high mound with remains of bricks and one old carved 
stone, About fifty yards to the south is a round well about fifteen 
feet across, of old uncemented bricks some of them of great size 
(15° 9" 3"), In the village-is a: stone (15° 12") carved in 
deep tracery. A few yards to the west is an old finely dressed 
pillar, square above and six-sided below, buried all but a foot 
in front of one of the house doors. A little to the west is a 
se, rest-house with room for about fifty travellers. It was 
built about 1825 by a rich Parsi, Vikéji Mehrji. About a 
quarter of a mile north-west of the village is the site of a Parsi 





pee Kehateck. The only words that have been made out are alldA, muluk, sulin 
and setleim. 
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Chapter XIV. tower of silence, with traces of brick and cement foundations. 
Places of Interest. It. was probably built between 1300, when the use of cement was 


Remains, 


Sonjdn Peak, 


introduced, and 1500 when the Piirsi: gave up building towers of 
silence of brick. It measures about forty feet across.' To the 
west the creek winds about six miles to the sea in sharp links, 
green with marsh bushes, through country with fine clamps of rich 
well grown trees, About a quarter of a mile west of the big rest- 
house, in Ratna) Kunbi’s house, is an old stone with a earved top. 
Near it is a fine old round brick well twenty-four feet across, and, in 
front of the honse, are small carved stones. About a furlong west 
is a big pond, about 212 yards across, with remains of bricks, A 
hundred yards further west is the landing place on a bank about 
eight feet high. Large craft of about eighty tons (250 khandis) can 
make this landing in one tide from Umbargaon. They generally 
come empty and load with timber and rice. From the landing 
there is a es view up the river about half a mile to the 
Portuguese fort. This, which is close to the south of the main road, 
stands on a plot of ground about twenty feet above the rice fields 
in front of it. It consists of a ruined wall with six ruined towers 
which enclosed a space of 146 yards by 174. In the middle of the 
west wall is a rained building and tomb; in the centre of the 
enclosure are the remains of a pond and well, and in the north- 
west corner is a ruined church eighty feet by twenty-eight, with 
walls thirty feet high and the remains of a raised altar, and a trace 
of s pulpit in the north wall. This fort was built in 1613. In 1634 
it was described as a round fort with six bastions, each about three 
fathoms long, three fathoms high, and five spans broad, altogether 
about thirty yards round. The walls, which were three yards high 
and five feet, wide, were armed with six falcons. In the fort was 
a very handsome well and a pond, and another pond about 100 
yards off. There were two two-storied houses, the captain's residence 
and an arsenal, and a church of Nossa Senhora du Porto. Besides the 
garrison, which consisted of a captain nine white and eleven black 
soldiers a writer and an inspector, there was a vicar, and forty native 
Christian and two Portuguese families. Close to the walls of the 
fort was a plot of ground, protected by a big ditch, where in times 
of war the people of the country round ial to come and set up 
thatched huts, under cover of the guns, The garrison used to eke 
out their pay by cultivation, But the villages were so thickly 
peopled that land was diffienlt to get.? About one and a half miles 
off was the stockade of Pima, a platform 120 feet round fenced by a 
thorn hedge.® 

Sanja’n Peak, or Sr. Jouy’s Pear, better known as BAgrat 
Hitt, 1760 feet high, stands about fourteen miles south of Sanjdn. 
Tt begins to rise about three miles from the shore, and from a round 

1 Six 5 A the brick w und ¢ Ww. Ire + eara aco A 
fourth A ety 70a thivey-die Sharla og: si still fart ne : ned but 
gr remained. Tradition says there were nine other towers af mince i 
inn B Pee the ruined base of the tower is a well with no parapat - 

*O Chron, de Tix, IDL 196 * 0 Chron. de Tis, III, 196, 197. 











central mound slopes gradually to the north and south. It is an 

important tg Hct ee, sailors, being visible for forty miles in clear 
weather. In a cave cut out of the rock, in the form of a house 
with windows doors and pillars, the Péirsis hid their sacred fire 
when they fled from Sanjién. Barat is said to have been the 
residence of one Bhungli Raja, who, according to the local story, was 
so called from his having a magic bugle or bhungal, which sounded 
at his door without any one blowing it! 

Saronda,’ about five miles north-west of Sanjin, has abont fifty 
_ honses of Pirsig, a fire temple built in 1880, and, near a place called 

Bandlikhadi, a ruined tower of silence overgrown with date trees. 
The Pirsi Panchéyat of Bombay has a school here for the 
education of Piirsi children, 
_ Sassu Navghar, about six miles cast of Bassein, is a small port 
with, during the five years ending 1878-79, average exports worth 
£4661 (Rs. 46,610) and average imports worth £1007 (Rs, 10,070). 





Exports varied from £118 (Rs. 1180) in 1874-75 to £10,327 


| (Rs. 1,03,270) in 1876-77, and imports from £486 (Rs. 4860) in 
- 1874-75 to £1582 (Rs, 15,820) in 1877-78. A paper-mill was started 
| here in 1871 by Messrs, Johnson and Littlewood. The cost of the 
ones with fixings and English machinery, and of a dam built 
across the neighbouring stream was £8000 (Re 80,000). The mill 
began working in 1877. Paper was made from grass and rice straw, 
but none was ever sold although many dealers had approved of 
the samples and had promised to purchase all bronght into the 
market. The manager died from an accident in 1880, and on his 
death the mill was closed. The project failed through want of funds 
to buy new machinery. Another boiler was required to make a ton 





of paper a day, and there was not sufficient engine-power to work 


the rag engines of the pulping compartment.‘ 

Sa'‘tpatti, a suburb of Sirgaon about six miles north of Mahim, 
is a small port with, during the five years ending 1878-79, average 
exports worth £5667 (Rs. 56,670) and imports worth £1386 
(Rs. 13,860). Exports varied from £3310 (Rs. 33,100) in 1877-78 
to £8773 (Rs. 87,730) in 1878-79, and imports from £621 (Ra. 6210) 
in 1875-76 to £2427 (Rs, 24,270) in 1877-782 





‘Tt seems possible that this Bhungil ae waa the chief of Baglin, which ia 
probably a Hindu word slightly < ed by the Musalmiina into Garden-land. Ina 
treaty which the Portuguese-made in 1617 with Yadav Rana of Savta, an important 
place near Dihinu, they promised to have no dealings with the Bagulos the 
people of Vergi (0 Chron. de Tis, IV, 22), which seems to mean the Baglinis 
the er of Borji, the hereditary title of the chiefsof Baglin. See Nasik Statisti 
Account, 1&4. Mr. B. B. Patel, 

* The details are, Exports, 1874-75 £118 (Re. 1150), IS75-76 £9134 (Ra, 21,240), 
1576-77 £10,327 (Re, 1,083,270), 1877-78 £4046 (Re. 43,460), 1878-70 conse 
(Re. 63,820); Imports, 1874-75 £486 (Ra. 4860), 1875-76 £792 (Ra, 7920), 1876-77 
£1512 (Rs, 15,120), 1877-78 £1582 (Rs. 15,820), and IS7S-79 £665 (Rs, 6650). 

“Mr. W. HB. Mulock, C.S, : 

*Tho details are, Exports, 1874-75 £4218 (Rs. 42,150), 1875-76 £6007 (Re. 60,070), 
1876-77 £6028 (Re. 60,280), 1877-78 £3910 (Rs. 33,100), 1878-79 £8778 (Be. 87,730) 3 
Imports, 1874-75 £590 (Rs. 8900), 1875-76 £621 (Rs. 6210), 1876-77 £636 (Ea, 6360), 
1877-78 £2497 (Ra, 24,270), and 1875-79 £2367 (Ka, 23,570), 
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308 DISTRICTS, 
Sa'vta, on the Dihdnn creek about six miles east of Déhdnn, has 


Places of Interest, 9 landing or fandar, which was a and important place of 


SAVTA, 


Seovan Fort. 


SHLAWIPUR, 


trade before Government stopped the fre cutting of the forests 
in its neighbourhood. It is said that ten thousand carts were © 
employed in the Sdvta timber trade, and from three to four hundred 
booths set up as lodgings for the timber merchants. Since the 
railway was built, about four miles to the west, bridges have 
blocked the spprosah to the landing. But a large quantity of timber 
ia still yearly s ipped from the Jawhér stat . 





Segva‘h Fort, on the top of a once fortified height abont sixteen 

miles east of Déhénu in the village of Karanjvire, is acomplete ruin. In 

1818 the fortifications were confined to the south end of the hill which 

carriod ucvon, oct high. Nearly half way up, tho works, which wan 
carried across a very narrow part of the hill, formed the main. 
entrance into the lower fort. ixty-five feet above and 260 foet 

from the gateway, was a redoubt, not more than ten feet high with 
round ce ae The rampart had fallen in many places and wag 
without a “indeed The gateway of the lower fort had been burnt 
in 1817. Outside and on the brow of a rather steep slope were about 
ten reservoirs, some of them containing good water, 


Sha‘/ha'pur, the chief town of the Shahaépur sub-division, lies on 
the Agra road about tty-four miles north-east of Bombay and about 
1} miles from the Peninsnla railway, the Shahdpur station being at 
the village of Asengaon. The town stands on the banks of a perennial 
stream the Bhadangi, a feeder of the Bhatsa river, and about five 
miles from the foot of Mahuli fort. It is the head-quarters of a 
mémiatdér, and has an office built on the standard plan in 1875-76 
at a cost of £2453 (Rs. 24,527). A Government ec ool-honse with 
room for 100 boys stands close by. Tt was enlarged in 1881 at a 
cost of £348 (Rs. 3488), A few hundred yards away is the 
Government dispensary opened in 1877 in the old traveller's 
bungalow, towards which Government give £60 (Rs. 600) and local 
funds £100 (Rs. 1000) a year. The attendance in 1880-81 was 5589 
out-patients and two in-patients, Almost opposite the dispensary is 
aGovernment bungalow belonging to the public works department. 

Tieffenthaler mentions Shihdpur in 1750 as a Villa¢e at the foot 
of the Sabyadri hills with huts made of wattle and daub, In 1827 
Captain Clunes notices it as a post runner station with seventy-five 

ouses, four shops and wells? It is now a flourishing market 


' 0 Chron. de Tis. IV, a9 Ono provision of the treaty wa when he visited 
; sar the niet peta be alowed be eter he ef lig pndonpet es The 
i OT, pA Le ry ia | A mal : 2 Pry, |F : 
Pesan cat NS AS eines ee isla the people Bo, te 





pwn with, in 189], a population of 2124, of whom 1923 were Hindus, 


ilway station shows an increase in goods from 3680 in 1873 to 
B51 tons in 1880, and in passengers from 21,995 to 38,606, There 
e five Hindu temples in Shahdpur, one Bohora and two 
thammadan mosques, also a Musalmiin tomb or dargah, endowed 
ith some land in the town and with half the private village of 
ute. About half a mile cast of Shihipur,in Waphe village, there 
te four cisterns at a holy bathing place, tirth, and three temples, one 
Maruti, one of Trimbakeshvar, and one of Bhavanishankar, The 
mples of Trimbakeshvar and of Bhavaénishankar and two cisterns 
fere built by ‘Trimbakji Denglia, the murderer of Gangadhar Shastri 
815), who for a time was commandant of the Mdahnli fort. The 
third cistern was built by Naro Bhikaji, a Shihdpur mémlatdar, 
thirty years ago, the fourth by the townspeople, and the fifth, in the 
river essed noe local funds in 1877. There is a fair, or jatra, on 
| Mahashivratri the great night of Shiv (February), when upwards of 
3000 people, vial She shrines, and i ; tiie plantains, and 
-sweetmeats are sold in some fifty booths. A second and larger fair 
takes place about a fortnight afterwards, at the Holi full-moon 
(March-April); when 200 booths are put up, and cloth, eatables, 
cooking vessels; and bangles are sold. 3 
About five miles north-east of Shaihdpur, is Atcaon, a station 
the Peninsula railway fifty-nine miles north-east of Bombay. The 
station traffic returns show an increase in passengers from 6190 in 
1875 to 7104 in 1880, and a fall in goods from 5596 to 2164 tons. 
| Atgaon has a small temple probably of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. The temple stands about half a mile south-west of the 
station at the top of a small glen that crosses the high ground 
on the sonth side of the Atgaon “er From the station the path 
runs south-west through rice lands, across the mouth of the 
Atgaon valley, which runs west between two teak-covered spurs 
that lead to a central fortified head known as old Méhuli. On the 
banks of a pond, about half way across the valley, are some dressed 
stones a dimptae's part of an old Shiy temple. One of the two huts 
to the right is the shrine of a Musalmdn saint of the Malang sect 
of religious beggars ; the other is the dwelling of the shrine warden, 
or mujaévar. Ina dip between two knolls, about thirty feet up the 
teak-covered south spur of the valley, stands the pA et temple. 
It is a small roined building in the may Hindn style of finely dressed 
black basalt stones fitted withont mortar. From the somewhat 
inferior style of the sculpture it seems to be late, probably of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. It is greatly rnined and much hid 
hy long grass, bushes, and large trees that rise out of the masonry. 
here remains an oblong masonry plinth abont three feet high, 
bare of bmldings, except at the west end, where a fairly preserved 
oblong shrine rises about twelve feet from the plinth. The whole 
face of the plinth is carved in three belts of deep moulding, which, 
with some breaks and irregularities, ran round the whole building. 
The entrance was from the east by a flight of steps, thirteen and a 
half feet broad by nine long, of which scarcely a trace remains. Inside 
of the entrance steps the body of the plinth or basement forms 






12 Musalmans, 5 Pérsis, and 4 Christians. The traffic at the py 
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308 DISTRICTS. 
a square-cornered oblong forty-three and a half feet by 


twenty-five. Of the hall, which was about twenty-five feet square, 
the only part that remains in its place is a pilaster at the left corner 
of the inner wall. From the hall a passage or vestibule (4°5' x4 2°), 
which is still walled and roofed, leads to the shrme The side 
walls of the passage are plain, except three bands of unfinished 
tracery that ran round the top, The ceiling is flat with a 
eentral slab finely cut into a lotus-flower pendant. In the onter 
face of the shrine wall the slab over the shrine door has three 
carved figures, Maheshvari in the centre, Vaishnavi on the right, and 
a broken Brahmi on the left. Above, on each side of Maheshvari, 
is an elephant and a lion. The Ganpati in the centre of the 
lintel. shows that the temple was dedicated to Shiv. ‘The 
side posts of the door have figures of door-keepers, a man and a 
woman, and ontside is another pair of figures. The door opens on 
a shrine nearly five feet square (5’ 4*x 4° 8"), almost on a level with 
the hall. The shrine walls are of plain dressed slabs and the roof 
is domed, rising in three tiers to a central lotus pendant. The 
object of worship is modern, Khan Mata a figure roughly cut on 4 
slab of stone. The outer measurements of the shrme are thirteen 
feet by nine and a half, and about ten high. It is separated from 
the edge of the plinth by an open passage or terrace about seven — 
feet broad, Two ne belts of tracery, each about a foot anda half 
broad, run round the foot, and two similar belts ron round the top - 
of the shrine wall, leaving a plain central space about four feet 
broad, in which, in the middle of the south, west and north faces, 
are cub wesed niches with pretty out-standing frames and side 
aaa At the back, among the upper belts of tracery, are small — 
figures some of them indecent. roof of the shrine is flat and 
oblong. There are no traces of a spire, though in the enclosure 
many fragments of round myrobalan-like, or dmalaka, spire stones 
are strewn about. The shrine is in good repair, but two large 
trees have taken root m it, and, unless their roots are cut out, must 
bring it to rnin: 

At the east end of the plinth, a few yards to the north, are the 
remains of a ruimed shrine. The chief place of honour in the 
north wall of this shrine isempty. Buton the east wall, almost hid 
by a tree trunk, is a roughly cut modern Gossvi-like figure, holding 





-an umbrella. To the east of the temple plinth are the remains 


of a small building, perhaps a shrine or pavilion for Shiv’s bull or 
nandi. The open space to the sonth seems to havebeen surrounded 
by « wall, and to have had in the west of the enclosure,a small 
rine or perhaps a built tomb, and in front a row or circle of 
memorial pillars, or palate. Three of these broken half-buried 
pillars have been pieced together and setup, ‘They are covered 
with quaint sculptures, of which details are given later on. On 
the knoll to the west of the temple are many carved stones. Tho 
temple may never have been finished, and these stones may have 
been carved there and meant for its tower and spire. But the 
size of the stones and the style of carving seem to show that the 
belong tosome largerand older temple perhaps of the tenth or hovel 
century. Among the carved slabs and pillars which lie scattered in 







THANA, 309 


fragments about the temple, chiefly in the open space to the west, aro ‘Chapter XIV. 
je tn np engenal dere tiny woh eye al aces of Intere 


interesting specimens of t : 
Vda and Mokhdda, and at Ekear and Magéthan in Silsette. The 
Atgaon stones probably belong to the eleventh, twelfth,and thirteenth 
centuries. They are of two kinds, memorial — illars and memorial 
slabs. ‘The memorial pillars are square, about five feet high and one 
foot broad, with a socket that fits into a hole in a stone base about 
two feet square. The memorial slabs are like the stones, flat 
slabs about eight feet long and two broad, plain behind and carved 
in front, the top ending in an urn and the base buried about a foot 
in the ground. All are divided into four or five panels or belts, 
surrounded by a narrow band of plain stone. Each stone tella the 
story of the warrior in whose honour it was carved. 

The story generally begins in the second panel where a group or 
pair of men are fighting, and one or more of them are slain, The 
third panel shows another bit of the fight im which one or more of 
the fighters fall. The third panel is often filled bya startled huddled 

oup of cattle, to guard or carry off which the fight was fought. 
in the lowest panel the warrior’s body is burned, sometimes with 
his living wife and sometimes with other men, Pernepe his prisoners 
or his slaves. In the top panel the warrior, or the warrior and 
his wife, are in Kailis or Shiv’s heaven, worshipping a ling. The 
three stones which have been fitted together and set up are all of the 
- first type mentioned in the text, pi abont five feet high and 
one foot square, fitting with a socket into a square base and carved 
throughout on allfour sides. Two are set in front and one a yard 
two behind. 

The following are the details of Pandit Bhagvanlél Indraji’s 
reading of these sculptures. The first stone is the frgin 
of the front pair, In the east face, in the second panel on the 
right (spectator’s right) a horseman, with a trim beard and a 
sword in his right hand, rides without stirraps on @ prancing 
horse, which seems to paw at a man on the left. This man, 
who has a beard, his hair rolled in a top-knot and long earrings, 
and the ends of his waistcloth hanging behind like a tail, plunges 
a dagger or short sword into the horse’s neck, and, with his left 
- hand, wresta the horseman’s sword out of his grasp. In the third 
panel, on the right, a bearded man with his hair in a top-knot 
and a curious waistcloth falling like a kilt from the hip to the 
knee and armed with a shield and sword, attacks an archer who 
-geems to have missed his aim and is drawing a second arrow from his 

quiver. Inthe fourth panel a man, apparently the archer, lies dead 
on his funeral pile, and on his left hes his wife, her hair gathered 
in a large bunch at the back of her head. Flames rise above them 
inten jets. At the top the man and his wife are in Kailas or 
Shiv’s heaven, worshipping the Hing. In the south face, m the 
second panel, a man on the right, with a pointed beard, hts hair in 
a aati top: kuot: wearing big earrings, and armed with a 
1 Thn Haukal says (970), ‘The Moslims, and infidels between Cambay a inter 
let their beards an da the same fashion,” Eliot and Dowson, oe 
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sword and buckler, fights a bearded sin gle cae Saree on the left, 
uckle : 


who is also armed with a sword and r; in the middle lies 
a slain man, perhaps one of the pair of foemen. In the third panel 
three frightened cows are huddled together, In the fourth panel 
a man and his wife lie on the funeral pile. In the top panel 
is a ling in the centre, and two figures on each side worshipping: 
In the west face, in the second panel two men with beards, single 
top-knots, | earrings and tailed waistcloths, fight armed with 
swords and shields. The man in the left 1s old and dara 
is beaten and skin. In the third panel a youth with forke 
beard, perhaps the son of the old man in the panel above, stabs 
a swordsman under the chin. In the fourth — a wife burns 
with her dead husband, and m the top panel they are in Shiv’s 
heaven, rhbepseey the ling. Inthe north face, in the second 
panel, a double and a single top-knot man, both armed with spears, 
cht. In the third panel a pair of swordsmen fight, the man 
in the left with oddly dressed hair. In the fourth panel a wife 
burns with her husband, and in the top panel a man and woman 
worship in Shiv’s heaven. 

The second stone stands about a yard to the west of the first 
stone. Inthe east face, the third panel has, on the right, a man 
on an elephant with a sword or a goad in his hand ; a man on the 
left attacks him, but is killed by the elephant and lies dead, In 
the fourth panel a man is being burned, and at the right corner 
some figures, apparently servants or people he has slain in battle, 
are being burned with him: In the second panel a warrior is 
seated in a heavenly car and attended by heavenly dancers and 
cymbal players: In the top panel ke worships the ling in Shiv’s 
heaven. In the south face, im the second panel is a fight between 
a horseman on the right anda footman on the left, who seizes tho 
horseman’s rein. Below a man lies on the ground. In the third 
panel a bowman on the left pulls an arrow from his quiver to 
shoot at a swordsman on the right: below, one of them lies dead. 
In the fourth panel a man seems to leap into a fire. Perhaps he 
was beaten and committed suicide.’ In the top panel a man on the 
left worships the ling: the figure on the right seems to be a priest. 
Under this panel is a carving something hke a Buddhist trident, 
In the west face, in the second belt, on the right, two swordsmen fight 
with a man onthe left ; m the centre one of them hes dead. In the 
third belt a man on the right rons away and is speared by a figure 
on the left. In the fourth panel a corpse is being burned, and a 
man, perhaps the runaway in the panel peg throws himself imto 
the fire. Inthe top panel a man worships the ling in heaven. In 
the north face, in the second panel, two trim-bearded single top-knot 
men fight, and one of them is killed. In the third panel are seven 
cows huddled together. In the fourth panel a man with curled 
hair is seated on the pyre: in the corner a figure falls into the fire. 
On the top the man in the fire, with his hair rolled like an ascetic 









' The Arab traveller Abu Zaid (4.0. 870) notices, that in the state o/ Balhara 
men niay be scen burning themeclyes on the pile. Elliot's History, L, . = 
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Ga braided bunch, worships Shiv in heaven. The third pillar 


stands about two yards to the south of the other two. In the north . of 


face (the face next the temple), the second panel has, on the right, 
a single top-knot man with big earrings f hting with a man on 
the left who-has a double top-knot and is armed with a sword 
and shield.. The single top-knot man falls. In the third panel, on 
the left, a double top-knot horseman fights a single top-knot 
footman, and one of them falls, In the fourth panel a ouble 
top-knot man lies on the ground and in the top panel he is im 
heaven, worshipping Shiv. In the east face, in the second panel 
one single and two double top-knot men on the right fight a 
swordsman on the left, who seems to be wounded by one of the men 
on the right and to fall. In the third panel is a band of frightened 
huddled cattle, and a man on the ground paren the slain cowherd. 
In the top panel a man on the left in heaven worships the ling. 
The figure on the right seems to bea priest. In the west face, im 
the second panel a horseman on the left with sword and shield fights 
with a foot swordsman: one falls Konkan tail-cloth is very 
notable, like a third leg). In the third panel a wearied-looking man 
on the right is strack by a swordsman on the left. In the fourth 
panel a double top-knot man, who seems.different from the figures 
above, lies on the ground with his left hand raised from the elbow 
and his chin resting on it. Above on the left a single top-knot 
man worships Shivin heaven. Inthe south face, in the second panel 
on the right a single top-knot man fights a double top-knot man, 
both armed with swords and round shields: one has fallen. In the 
third panel is a celestial car and two heavenly damsels. In the 
fourth panel is a double top-knot man lying on the ground, In 
the top panel a man worships Shiv in heaven. The two lowest 
panels of this pillar are rather hid by the carved urn-shaped top 
of a slab memorial-stone, the figures in which worshipping a lin 
are specially clear and deep cut. The rest of this stone, which 
seems to be older than the others, could not be found. | 
Besides these three memorial pillars several carved stones have 
been picked from the ruins and arranged in a rough semicircle, 
close to the pillars, Beginning from the east end of the plinth, 
the firat of these carved stones on the right is a broken tiger's 
face. In Mr. Bhagvanlal’s opinion this perhaps belonged to an 
older temple, that stood some way up the mound to the west of the 
present temple, and whose carvings were on a larger scale and better 
cut than the sculptures in the present temple. The older temple 
may have been of the tenth or eleventh, and the newer temple 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century. Next to the tiger's head is a 
broken group apparently Parvati, and, on her left, Shiv’s skeleton 
attendant Bhringi, whose wasted upper arm and hollow ribs are well 
shown. This group is large Grad unl probably belonged to the 
older temple. The next stone is part of the shaft of a broken 
memorial pillar. The next is the figure of a man seated, the head 
and feet gone, the position easy, and the chest and arms clear-cut 
and well proportioned. It seems larger and older than the sculpture 
on the present temple. The fifth isa cobra, or nag, stone, the upper 
part a man, over whose head rises aseven-hooded cobra, Below the 
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: more modern style. The sixth is another cobra stone 
on a larger scale. It shows only the lower waves of the tail. The 
seventh stone is a fragment, a ee holding a See oe : the 
carving is good in the larger p pa older style. e eighth stone, 
also in the larger style, is = wel eaeaa an of « ies ehting 
with a pig, which he seems to seize by the legs and stab witha : 
Behind, against the tree leans a stone (1° 5" x2" 8"), the centre 
carved into the figure (1’ 10" x 1’) of a naked woman squatting or 
crouching. It is probably a Tantrik The knolls to the east 
and west of the temple havea wide view over teak-covered slopes 
to the south and south-east, across a ca) stretch of waving upland 


waist the figure ends in a, waving snake-tail. The carving isin the 
ze | 


thick with teak coppice and a sprinkling of mangoesand other 
evergreens. ‘To ths wae’ thie gentle iitiel a pes of the spurs that 






flank the Atgaon valley rise to the central fortified head of old 
Mahbali. To the cast and south-east, across rice fields and teak 
uplands, the Sahydidris stretch dimly to the south-west in huge 
cven-topped blocks. , 
Sidgad Fort, about ten miles south-east of Murbad, is divided 
into a lower and an upper fort. The lower fort is nearly 900 feet 
above the level of the Géidhara pass, and apparently 2400 feet above 
the sea. It completely commands the Géidhara pass, and, in 1815, had 
low fortifications in very indifferent 27 eas sapere raked tho 
only means of communication with Bi ae country.. The upper 
fort is 3236 feet above the sea, on a level with the Deccan, from which 
it is separated by an immense chasm, and about 900 feet above the 
lower fort. The ascent is very difficult. The upper fort originally 
occupied a space of 245 feet by seventy-five, with a precipice on cach 


-side, on the very narrow top of a hill about a quarter of a mile long. 


In 1818 nothing remained of the fort but alow wall in ruins, in many 


places fallen and everywhere overgrown with brushwood, with not 


atrace ofdwellings. Even though ruined, its steepness and difficulty 
of access made the upper fort almost Tapa ag On the top of th 


hill, near the ruined walls were several rock-cut reservoirs with — 


exeellont water. Inthe lower fort there was a supply of good water, 
also agranary,a barrack, and several huts infairropair. About 1860 


a noted freebooter Bhaviji Naik, who long troubled the police, took — 


refuge in a natural cave on this hill. He ran off with Audi, a barber’s 
wife of the Nandgaon village below, and lived with her for many 
months, placing aservant Hari Lauriya to guard her. Ina fit of 
jealousy he threw Hari over the precipice where his skeleton was 
afterwards found by the police. Subsequently Bhavaji, who had drunk 
heavily at a marriage feast at Mhdse village, was belaboured by the 
villagers and taken dying into Murbdd, where, before his death, he 
made known his retreat. The police searched Sidgad and found 
Audi and Hari’s skeleton with a quantity of stolen property. Tu 
1862 Sidgad was reported to be ruinous. Water was scanty and 
there were no supplies. 

Sirgaon Fortstands in Sirgaon village, on the sea-coast aboutthree 
miles northof Méhim. When surveyed in 1818, its western face was 
washed at high tides by a narrow inlet or backwater which stretehed 


= 





—- 







a short distance to the south. The fort was oblong with a mean length | 


from the interior of about 200 feet by about 150in breadth. Almost 
all the fortifications were of solid masonry in excellent order, with a 
height of thirty and a depth or thickness of ten feet, ye sgmere 3 the 
parapet which was seldom more than three feet wide. The defences 
of the fort consisted of three towers and a bastion at the remaiming 
or south-east corner, whose parapet and escarpment were greatly out 
of repair. Nearly half the space of the fort was taken by buildings 
for the garrison and stores. The walls of these buildings were still 
standing but they were merdly habitable. A well supplied a sufficient 
quantity of sweet water. In 1815, the village of Begone and numerous 
trees came so close to the fort that none of the adjoining ground to 
the north and east could be seen, and, under cover of the trees, the 
fort might be approached unperceived to the very foot of the works. 
In 1862 the fort was described as having a ruined west wall, though 
the land side was fairly preserved. Supplies of water and food were 
available. Close under the fort is the school which now occupies 
the old traveller’s bungalow. Sirgaon fort was taken, with Katalvyada, 
Dithinu, Kelve, and Térdpur, by Chimnéji Appa in 1739, | 
Sofa’le, properly Safile, a railway stavion about three miles north of 
the Vaitarnariver, below T’ndalvadi hill fort, and eight miles south-east 
of Mahim, is probably an Arab settlement of great age, perhaps one of 
those made by the Sabwans about 2.0. 200. 7 corresponding porta 
Sefareh-el-Hind and Sefarah-el-Zing seem to show that Safile was 
the Konkan terminus of the trade with the African coast that seems 
to reach back to pre-historic times. The station traffic returns 
show an increase in passengers from 10,177 in 1873 to 19,142 in 
1880. In 1880 the total traffic m goods was 1599 tons. 
Sona’‘vli is a deserted village on the right bank of the Kalydn 
creek about four miles above Kalyan by water, and, by land, about 
two miles north-east of Kalyan and about two miles south-east of 






Bhiwndi. Sondyli was once a large Musalmsn village the head- 
quarters of a sub-division or mahal. The west bank of a pond 


near the site of the old village is covered with Musalmin graves 


with head stones and rough plinths built of large slabs. Most of the 
slabs are probably pieces of basalt pillars, but among them are some 
with carving and tracery that show they were taken from older Hindu 
buildings. About sixty yards to the west isa Musalman prayer place, 
or idga, and, about 100 yards to the south, on raised wooded 
ground stands an old mosque, the lower part of the walls of 
stone and the upper part of brick. The bricks are old and Ing 
(9" x14" 2"), evidently old Hindn bricks, and several of the 
stones have carvings, One stone seems very early with carving 
that looks like a picture of a Buddhist trident and of a bunal- 
mound or stupa. The other stones look more modern, perhaps of the 
eleventh century. On the ground to the south of the mosque lies an 





i Noirne's Konkan, 83. 
® Vincent, IL. 423, Abnol-Fida (1320) montions Sofdla as a country in Africa and 
adds Sofdls is also a country in India, He calls the Indian country Sofila or Soufara, 
Reinaud'’s Abul-Fida, If, 222,223. Abul-Fida’s form of the name suggests that the 
Arab references belong not to Sofiila but to Sopdra. See below, p. S21. ‘ 
5 1lH—i) . 
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old ceiling stone. The remains seem to show that the mosque 
stands on the site of a Hindu temple. East of the mosque the 
ground is covered with graves. Several of them have rounded head 
stones about two feet high and one foot across, the face nicely cut 
with the ordinary hanging chain lamp in the middle, and lotus 
flowers carved at the sides, a style of Musalmfn gravestone 
dodanie & peculiar to the Konkan, On a slightly raised site, about 
sixty yards to the east, are the ruins of an English dwelling, which, 
according to the headman of the village, was built by a Dr. ard 





Iw a field, about a quarter ofa mile to the south-west is a well-carved 
pilaster of the eleventh or twelfth century. About a quarter of a 
mile to the north-east of the village site is the right-hand post of a 
gateway (1° 7° x 7"), with the figure of a woman with large earrings 
and a mace in her hand. It seems to be of the tenth or eleventh 
century. About half a mile east, a quarter of a mile north of Pada 
a hamlet: of Sondvli, is a bathing-pool thirty-six feet square, whose 
sides have been surrounded with steps of dressed stone, On the 
south bank, at the foot of a thornbush, is a small broken image of 
Vishnu of the eleventh or twelfth century. About a quarter of a 
mile to the north is a sin and moon land-grant stone, with 
roughly cut writing, so weather-worn that little but the date 
aD, 1351 (8.1273) can be read. The date is interesting as showing 
that, after their first conquest in 1290, the Muhammadans leit to the 
local chief the right of making land grants. } 
Sopara,' which was the capital of the Konkan from abant sm. 
1500 to a.p. 1500, lies about three and a half miles north-west of the 
Bassein Road station and about three and a half miles south-west of 
the Virir station of the Baroda railway. It is still a rich bre’ 
town with a crowded weekly market and a population of about 1700, 
The richly wooded well-watered and highly tilled tract, including 
Bolin] Koprid and Umbrala in the north, Nirmal and Vagholi im 
the west, Gis in the south, and Sopdra and Mardesh in the centre, 
is locally known as the garden or agar of Sopéra. Itis the middle 
of the strip of garden land about three miles broad, that rans 
from the Bassein creek to the Vaitarna, bemg bounded on the 
north by the agar of Agdéshi and on the south by the agar of 
Bassein, Under the Portuguese the whole of this rich strip, with 
its patches of salt marsh, was known as the island of Bassein, 
and, before Portuguese times, asthe island of Sopdra. #It is called 
an island, because it is cut from the mainland by a backwater 
which leaves the Bassein creek a little above the railway bridge and 
winds north tothe Vaitarna. This backwater used to be called the 
Sopdéra creek, It is now locally known by three names, the Manikpur 
creek in the south, the Sopdra creék in the centre, and the Belin] 
creek in the north. It was once a considerable arm of the sea 
overflowing a large breadth of land on both banks of its present 





* Mach information about Sopra and ita remains has been supplied by Mr. W. 
W, Loch, C.8., Mr, Ramdas Kasidés Modi a native of Sopdra, and Mr. Govind 
Moreshvar Pandit. Additional details have been collected and the whole account 
revised on the spot, The antiquarian portions are taken from Pandit i 
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channel. But, with the mod-laden. Vaitarna on the north and the 
Bassein creek or Ulhdsriver on the south, silting has been rapid, 
especially since the long railway embankment has dammed the 
flow of water from the south. Small boats of ten or twelve tons 
(30-40 khandis) still come from the south as far as Gas which 13 
about a mile, and from the north as far as Bolinj which is about 
two miles from Dadar or the old Sopéra landing. At Sopdra the 
creek is dry. ? 

West of the bare salt waste that borders the Sopdra creek and 
north of another salt waste that rans west from the Bassein Road 
station, stretch bright | wetigees of sugarcane shaded by cocoa and brab 
palms and by lines and clusters of mango, tamarind, banyan, pipal, 
and karanj trees. Within this rich garden island, four or five | 
below the level of the fields, shady lanes, frin d by high hedge- 
rows, wind among mango and plantain i HE fields of rice and 
sugarcane, and open raised plots, apparently the sites of old buildings. 
The lanes are in places lined. with walls, and in wet coors ey 2 are 
bordered by broken rows of large saben # 1 blocks of basalt, 
apparently remains of an ancient footway. Till the month of March 
the island is full of water. Runnels from garden wells cross on flow. 
alongside of the lanes, and at many turns the road passes close 
by round ponds and long winding lakes, whose banks are fringed 
by high pile-supported Persian wheels. Here and there along 
the banks of the lanes are rows of large houses with tiled roofs 
and wooden walls, raised on high masonry plinths, many of them 
partly built of dressed or carved stones, Sopdira itself has a 
broad market place, bordered by large one and two storied houses 
with rich wood carving and walls which owe much to old dressed 
stones and large old bricks. On the banks of some of the lakes are 
the sites of old, buildings with half-buried bricks and carved stones, 
or modern mosques and shrines whose builders have made free use 
of the older masonry. To the south-west, beyond the rich garden 
tract, a flat of salt waste and rice ficlds rises into the wooded slopes of 
Nirmal on the west, the bush and palm-covered knoll of Brahma hill 
on the south-west, and the even crest of Vajirgad.. F syond Vajirgad 
the salt waste and rice ground are fringed by the cocoa-palm woods 
that stretch south to Bassein. 

The husbandmen of tee are Christians, many of them converted 
Simvedi Brahmans; Musalmins many of them Naités, 
descendants of “Arab and Persian refugees and traders ;' and 
Hindus, chiefly Samvedi Brahmans and Bhanddris. The traders 
are Musalmans, many of them Néitds, and Gujarat Viinis, chiefly of 
the Léd subdivision who came from Cambay about 1760 when its 
traders fled from the exactions of Momin Khan I. 

‘The chief products of Sopra and its neighbourhood are molasses, 
rice, plantains, and botel-leaves. Molasses rice and botel-leaves go 
by sea from the Gas, Bolinj, and Vaghoh landing-places to Surat, 





1 These Naités are large fair good-looking men, The Hindus know the word 
Naita well, but the Musalimins seem to consider it a term of abuse and disclaim it. 
The chief settlements of Arab and Persian Naitas were made between the eighth 
and the eleventh centuries. See Thina Statistical Account, Part L, p. 232. 
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Broach,-Jambnusar, Dholera, Bhivynagar, and Gogha. By rail, 
chiefly from the Virdr station, molasses, rice, and betel-leaves poss 
north to Ankleshvar, Nadiad, Viramgim, and Patan, and a a 
Lape of plantains and betel-leaves are sent south to Bombay. rhe 

ief imports are cloth and hardware from Bombay, and provisions 
and oilcake from the Gujarat fen Oilcake ee. great demand 
as a manure forsugarcane. Though not more than three-quarters 
of a mile. from the line of railway, Sopara is somewhat badly off 
for communications. Small boats of from eight to ten tons (50-40 
khandis) come at high tide from the south as near as Gis landing- 
place about a mile from Sopdra, from the west as near as Neer 
about two miles, and from the north as near as Bolinj also about 
two miles. By land the metalled Viraér-Agashi road helps the — 
Sopra traffic about a mile to Bolinj. But between Bolinj and | 
Sopéra the road is a narrow low lane passable for wheels only during 
the fair weather. From Manikpur the route lies about a mile 
along the made Bassein road, and then two and a half miles 
ri weak along a rough fair-weather track across a bare salt 
waste, which during the rains is flooded and impassable. A 
station at Sopira or a made road to the town from the Agfshi high 
road would be a boon to its people as well as to visitors. 

Its height above the surrounding salt marsh, its rich soil and 
fresh water, and its nearness to the holy Vaitarna, Jivdhan, Tungar, 
and Nirmal, must early have made Sopéra a chosen settlement, Its 
distance from the coast and its broad backwater guarded it from 
pirate raids or the forays of the wild hill and forest tribes, and its 
water connection with the Vaitarna on the north and the Ulhds or 





- Bassein river on the south, and, between them, the easy land ronte 


along the Tansa valley made it an early centre of trade.’ Sopra 
must always have secured much local traffic. And, when its rulers 
were powerful sovereigns, holding the Deccan ss well as the Konkan, 
reer a centre of the great commerce between east and west 
Asia, 


Under the name sg oping: Sopira appears in the Mahibhirat 
(s.c. 1400) as a very holy place, where the Piindavs rested on their 
way from Gokarn in north Kanara to Prabhds or Versval in 
south Kathiiwir* It is mentioned in the Harivansh as a city 500 
bows that 1s about a thousand yards broad, and 500 arrows that is 
about five hundred yards high, and is said to have been built on the 
belt of land recovered by the arrow shot by Parshuriim when he 
won the Konkan from the sea.* According to Buddhist writers, in 
one of his former births Gautama Buddha was Bodhisat Supparak, 
that is, a Bodhisattva of Soptira. About n.c, 540, it is said to 





1 Along the Tinsa valley Peldr and Mindvi were once a te 
at Bhatina, o landin stations to the north of Tungiir, are one ott of Leased stones eto 
and quantities of old bricks, Mr. W. W. Loch, C. 8. sy 

= ahibbirat (Vana Parva), chap, 118, quoted'in Ind, Ant. 1X. 44. 

, ,farivansh (Vishou Parva), chap. $0 verse 28 anid chap. 40 verse 39; Langlois, 
1 407, 419. The Harivansh is said to be part of the Mahabharat, but it is probably 
ee ? Professors Dowaon anil Monte Willinms, ; 
Topes, 12 ® Manual of Buddhism, 2nd Ed. 13, Compare Cunningham's Bhilsa 
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have been a port visited by Vijaya the mythical conqueror of Ceylon.’ 


This old Hindu fame supports Benfey’s, Reland’s, and Reinand’s Places of 


opinion that Sopéra is Solomon’s Ophir (x.c. 1000). 


Four points may be urged in favour of this view. First, the 
close likeness between the names Sopéra and Ophir. The people 
near Sopdra often either change initial ¢ into h or drop it,® and, on 
the other hand, Ophir is written Sophir by Josephus, and, “according 
to several authorities, Sophir is the Coptic or Bgyptian word for 
India.4 Second, the length of time taken by Solomon's ships, three 
or at least over two years, from the head of the Red Sea to Ophir 
and back, is more suited to an Indian than to an Arabian voyage.® 
Third, the articles which the ships brought to Solomon, gold, 
precious stones, sandalwood, ivory, peacocks, and apes are Indian 
products.* Fourth, the Hebrew names of several of the articles, 


1 ‘Turnour’s Mahdwanso, 46. It ia worthy of note that Vijaya's father is said to have 
been “ of Lala, that is Lat or Lar. But the quoted by Julien (Hiwen 
H $03) scom to show that this Liris not in i he ag but is betwoen 





Heer cCrindle’s Peri jus, 197 ; Reland in Ritter’s Erdkunde, Asion, VITL 
wt. 9, 386 S57 nae Meni Sur Pot 93 Yule (Cathay, I, 227) considers the 
connection between Ophir and Sopdra plausible. 

8 In the local pronunciation Aone ia used for sone gold, Aargofala for srgutala oe 
pomphlet, and Aubla for suka dried. Mr. G. L Gibson, $ed January 1880, 
4 Renter? in MoCrindle's gig roa RY 127; Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, I. 14; 


_ Champolion's L “pte, 1, 98. On the other hand, one of the latest writers, Bru 
(Egypt Under the ha, I. ‘14) holds that as been tian writings the 
names Ophir or 5 and Pont [apparen arg AME or Pihendou 
which Champolion.(L tiiey ik to be Had” dia] refer to Me aoa otek ake 
mouth of the Red Sea, Duncker (t dearer it oe Se 166) identifies Punt 
with Arabia, and Ophir with Abhiria at the 1 Indus. 


* Reke (Sources of the Nile, 4) reduces the time to two years by making it a 


retailing their cargoes (Commerce of the Ancienta, Il. 267). The writer in Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible (Ophir and Tarshish) draws a distinction between the ships 
that went to Ophir and the ships of Tarahish that that made the three years’ voyage. 
_ "This distinction has little supp wand, oven aceepting the views of Beke and Vineent, 
the length of time is in favour of India. 
® The gee of Ophir was its most famous export (Job, xx. 24, xxvill, 16; 
Pa. xiv. 1. Kings, ix. 28, x. 11, xxii, 49; Isaiah, xiii. 12 2; I Chron. i. 23°; 
xxix. 4; 1. Chron. ai 18, ix. 10), That from ve Pap? times India was rich in 
lal appears from many passages. The Maruta had golden cuirnases and golden tiaras 
(Rig Veda, Wilson's Trans. ITL 351); horses had er rhe we (Manning's Ancient 
India, 124); there were gold coins and neck ar ys (33); pond gt ah ee 
hod their horns covered with gold (119). In the Kaméay ana there 
(395), golden archways, gilded cara (IL 9), Iden shies (18), qa oat of la (hy 
In the Mahabhirat ( 35), golden seats _ pole on lattioas (41), golden dishes { 5), and a 
Iden target, pavilions inlaid with gold with windows of ae Id net-work anid 
Par (Wheeler, I, 165), golden seats and tools, a jar af gold a couch ornamented with 
1. athousanid bags each with athousand piecesof gold, and golden bells (Manning, 
LL. 49; Heeren’s Hist. Ites. ILL. 355). Kalidns (A.D. 100) mentions mountains w 
ribs are of gold (Ditto, 102) and Hisadiage tell full of sparkling ores (Ditto, 117). In the 
Toy Cart (a.p. o00- 400) a house m ced (prea steps (161), oes in another 
passage are elophants with golden bells G13), taves covered with go 
Many of these passages are re pootical, But the abundance of gold ia rae ont t 
early Greek writers. Gold is among the articles mentioned as imported into 
through Arabia, apparently fram India, B,c, 56) (Vineent, UL. 649). Herodotus 
(nc. 454-427) states that Darius carried off so much gold from India (nc. 515- 500), 
that ho was able to introduce a gold coinage into Persia (Rawlinson's Ano. Mon., | 
434), Ktesins (n.c. 410) spenka of abundant griffin-puarded gold, and notices gold 
as a product of India (McC “ndle's Edition, 17, 18,19). Megasthenes (nc, 300) states 
that the soil of India contained much silver and gold (McCrindle, 31), rivers carnive 
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$18 DISTRICTS. 
adalwood, ivory, peacocks, and apes are of Sanskrit or of Dravidian 
l 


origin.! 
The chief places in India that have been identified with Ophir are 
Abiria in Sindh, Sanvira the modern Idar in Gujarat, Goa, and the 
Malabar coast. None of these, either in name or in position, suits 
so well as Sopira.* Still the site of Ophir is unsettled. Ophi 
was almost certainly either in Arabia or in West India, but to 
decide between the rival claims of Arabia and India seems almost 
hopeless. At present two of the latest opinions of Egyptia 
scholars, that Punt or Sophir was either the Somali or the Arabian 
coast, and that some of the names of articles thought to be Sanskrit 
are old Egyptian, make the balance lean in favour of Arabia® 





down gold dust (79), gold was abundant amon the Darde (138), in Capitalia (Abu) 
rect i alive suineu (h4Bs, Gaviod Seas eno the g digging 2 
Tibetan miners gave great ew ia (94), and there were the ral 
beyond the Indus, probably bey India (153). Strabo (2.0. 30) describes th libothra 
elephanta as adorned with gol and mentions garments embroidered and woven with 
pole, (Bohn's Translation, 0 117). A ing to Quintus Curtins (Digby's Trans, IT, 94, 
ut his statoments do not carry much weight), Id was found in several rivers in India, 
and there was an island abounding in gol at the mouth of the Indus (163). Hestates 
that its gold was one of the chie x ih eee take from India (119). 
He mentions gold litters, gold embro dered robes (94), gold trapping and gilded pillars 
(95), and describes king Soph me i a gold sceptre, and golden 
shoes (123). Arrian (Rooke's Trans. 9-10, 218) disbelieves in the gold diggmg ante 









rexel p ith Alexander passed ; still he also apen of po 1 Prod ce 
Ptolemy (4.0. 150) calls the third mouth of the Indus Golden horton 


Tibet frontier, in the Satlaj, in Kashmir, and in reece des Probably in the time 
ee jd was the great export from Ophir favours the view that Ophi 
to Fu 

1 Sandalwood is in Hebrew and vafgum in Sanskrit ; iv ¥ is shen Aohborm 
in Hebrew, and an elephant is jiia in Sanskrit: msc wpe nel chrewand bapi 
in Sanskrit ; and the peacock is twki-im in Hebrew and «hibhi in ckrit. The Hebrew 
names for cotton, nard, and bdellinm are also Sanskrit (Max Miller's Science of 
Lan » 190-102, Ed, 1561), The Sanskrit origin of some of theses words is disputed. 
Kof,an ape, is said to bo the old Egyptian kay (Bragech's Egypt Under the Pharc ' 
I. 114) ; Aabbim, ivory, is said to be from the Ecyptian ah ivory (Caldwell's Dravidian 
Grammar, 92); and tuki, a peacock, is said to be the Tamil tobe (Ditto, $1), As carly 
a# the sixteenth century before Christ, the Egyptians received a tribute of gold, ebomy, 
and ivory from Nubian. Doneker's Hist. of Ant. 1. 133. ee 

* Abirm is Lassen's (Ind. Alt. I. 537), Max Miiller's (Science of Lan e, 191, 
Ed. 1561), and Duncker's identification (Hist. of Ant. 1. 157, 321 ; I. 189, 285 i, 202) : 
land's (Ritter, 
Malubir coast 





Sauvita is coments (Anc, Geog. I. 497 and 561): Goa is Re 

VIIL pt. 2 $86) and Jahn's (Hebrew Commonwealth, 517): and the M 
is Caldwell’s (Drav, Grammar, #1, 122). The objection to Abiria and Sanvira is that. 
they are inland tracts, and the objection to Goa and the Malabar coast is that they 
have no name that resembles Ophir, Eeland's identification of Ophir with Goa scema 


Goa, 
* The following is a brief summary of the chicf views of the position of Ophir, 
aires been identified pep Borge ary eblaas. on the east coast of Africa, Rieian 
ft 218s 1D hme, A Pains, of ite tex of and of the length of 
Ree eween the top of the Hed Sea and Sopbain the chin supporters 2 api 
African Ophir are Dow Santos pers feos Tl. 266), Milton (Par. Lost, XL 


399, 401), Brace (Travels, IT. 4), Robertson t India, I.), and Quatremore( Acad. 
des Ingo, XV. Li, 362), The ately Portuguese thought it was Anfur in Momeubiene 
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Jain writers make frequent mention of Sopdra. Their mythical 
king Shripal is said to have married Tilakasundari the daughter of . 
king Mahasena of Sopdraka.’ The famous Jain priest and writer, © 
Jinaprabhasari, mentions Sopira (s »pdraka) as one of the eighty-four 
encred places of the Jains, and notices that while he was still alive 
Sopéra had an image of Rishabhadev the first Tirthankar.* One of 
the eighty-four gacichhas or Jain sects is called after Sopra. 

The Sanskrit dictionary Yadava Kosh appears to point to Sopra 
as the chief place in Apardnta where it says, ‘ Apardnta is the 
western country, Shurparaka and others ’.* The fragment of the 
eighth edict of Ashok, tely iE or 1882) found in Sopira, seems 

Z Ss, orth p.c. 250, and makes it 





to show that it was the capital 
probable that the Yavana Dharmarakshita, the Aparinta missionary 
of Ashok, came and Eesopet the law in Sopdra. Accordimg to a 
Gujarati story king Vikram (B.C. 56), the supposed founder of the 


Ant - dan bh alee 


Samvat era, is said to have obtained from ,Sopdra one of the : 
panchdands or five magic wands. | iF 

Under the names Sopéraka, Sopdraya, and Shorpiraga, Sopdra i4 
‘a mentioned in old Devandgari inscriptions of about the first. or — 


second century after Christ. Of two inscriptions on 4 pillar in the 
great Karli cave, one, about the beginning of the first century 
before Christ, records the gift of a pillar by Sétimita (Sk. 
Syatimitra) of Sopéraka, and another below it, of the same time, 
records the gift of a pillar containing relics.‘ An inscription in 


’ | 
A af sa e i.” 12 
er re 


(Korr's vomnees VI. 449). Among recent writers Brugach (Fy Under the Pharoahs, 
oS ea that the Ophir of the Egyptians was on the Somiéli coast moar cispe 
Guardafui, j 


From the importance of tte gold, hir has been identified with Malacea by Josephua 
and by Tennant (Ceylon, TT. 101). favour of India there are Lassen's Ind. Alt. 
L 829; Ritter’s Erdkunde, VIIL $70-431; Beufey in McCrindle's Periplus, 127; ' 
Reinaud's Memoir Sur I'Inde, 222; Wilkinson's Ancient Egypt, L 1H | 










Cham polion's ypte, | | "4 It. 419, 4 | = 
Commonwealth, 517 ; Max Miller's Science of Language, IL 222, 3); Cann 7 
Ane. Geog., I. 497, 561; Caldwell’s Dravidian trrammar, Intro, 91, 122; | 7 
Cathay, 1, 227; Duncker’s Hist. of Ant, I. 157; and of theological critica, Bert 


Thenius, and Ewald, « voted by the writer in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. The 
arguments in favour of India have been given in the text. The supporters of Arabia 
are Vincent (Commerce of the Ancients, LL. 266), who cites Michal | tor and z 
Gosellin ; the writer in Smith's Dictionary, who cites Winer, Furst, . obel, Forster, 
Crawford, and Kalisch ; pertarg Aer yeere Shipping, I, 28,31) and Bekg (Sources of the 
Nile, 60, 64), Two authorities hold that there were two Ophirs, Bochat placi 
Arabia and the other in India, and D'Anville placing one im Arabia an 
“Gesenitia wns tnable to decide between the rival claims of India ang , 
- Dictionary of the Bible, IL 639), and Heeren (Hist. Res. 11.73) held that Ophir was 4 
vague term for rich southern ‘-known lands. The chief argument in iavour of Arabia 
is, that in Genesis (x. 29) Ophir ia mentioned with Havilah and J sbab, both of which 
are in Arabia, and there is no sign in the Bible that there ‘¢wo Ophirs. As for 
as the name gos, three fairly suitable places have been found in Arabia, Aphar or 
Saphar the metropolia of the Sabeans, Doffir a considerable ‘town in Yemen, , 
Dofar on the south coast. The objection that Arabia never yielded gold, and at times 
imported gold (Duncker, 1. 312), ia mot by the plea that Ophir was an em mm 
(Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, IT. 635), and, according to Heeren (Hist. Res. TI. 
67), Arabia was well supplied with gold. Om the whole, a4 stated in the text, though 
many of the articles were Indian, the evidence does not prove that the centre of 
trade was in India. , 
' Shripdleharit, chap, IIL. 
2The Bhigavat Porin speaks of Rishabha'’s wanderings in Western India and 
connects him with the establishment of the Jain religiow in those A seriag Dowson's 
Classical Tictionary, 264, 2 Mallinath in Ragha VWs, IV. 53. 
‘Bom, Arch, Sur, X. 31,32. ‘The first inscription has been effaced and the second 
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Chapter XIV. Nasik Cave VIIL, of abont the middle of the first century after 


| _ Christ, mentions Shorpéraga as one of several places where 
penees ot Tntorent Ushavadat, the son-in-law of tho Kshatrap ruler Nahapén, built 
’ SOrALA, rest-houses and alms-honses. Ramatirtha in Shorpdraga is also 
4 History. mentioned in this inscription, and tothe monks of the Charak order 
r living at Ramatirtha, along with those of three other places, a gift 
is recorded of 32,000 cocoanut trees in ribcage village.’ About the 
same time an inscription near a reservoir in the Nana pass records 
c; that the reservoir was made by one Govindadds of Sopéraya.* Of 
= ae two inscriptions in the Kanheri Caves (3 and 7), of about the second 
century after Christ, one, which is broken, records something done in 
the district or ahar of Sopéraka, and the other the gift of a cistern by 
one Samika a merchant of Sopiraka.* The coin and the Buddhist 
relics, found in April 1882 im a relic mound in Sopdra, show that, 
about the middle of the second century after Christ (a.p. 160), 
Gotamiputra Yajnashri Shitakarni was the ruler of the Konkan; 
and that Sopira was then a Buddhist religious centre, and had 
skilful masons, copperamiths, and goldsmiths, 7 
__O€ foreign writers Ptolemy (a.p. 150) has a Supara between 
Nusaripa (Naveiri) and Simylla (Chanl),‘ and the author of the 
Periplus (a.p. 247) mentions On between Broach and Kalyén 
as a local along the const." In the sixth century (545) Kosmas 
_ has a doubtfull reference to Sibor, a place of great trade on the coast 
\ near Kalyiin.'/ In the legend of Purna, translated by Burnouf from 
\Nepdlese and Tibetan sources, apparently of the fourth or fifth 
pentury.<tter Christ,’ Sopdra (Sirpiraka) is described aa the seat ofa 
crgg, @ city with several hundred thousand inhabitants, with eighteen 
ss, and a temple of Buddha adorned with friezes of carved 
‘lwood. It was a great place of trade. Caravans of merchants 
ame¥rom Shrivasti in Oude, and great ships with 500 (the stock 
phras@for a large number) merchants, both local and foreign, traded 
to distyat lands. There was much risk in these voyages. A safe 
return Was the cause of grent rejoicing. Two or three successful 
voyages Ynade a merchant a man of mark. Who, says one of the 
merchant in the story, that has made six safe voyages, has ever - 
been known to tempt Providence by trying a seventh? One of the 


carved instead, din the same pillar a little below the first. Ti eS an eres eee 
materoal uncle, hy whowe bonowr the pilar was toads died age the heats 


; : Cy fF =| firet i T 4 : 
ig poh « bale, which can still be seen, was cut in the pillar, his relice were "lait 
. ant vole, ani onl inscription was engraved, Pandit Bhagran lil, 
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: 8. Bec, Ori Cong. 325. Ramatirtha is probably eres 
A Ropes. (See bel wa S40, pesee probably the present Rimkund in 
bs adore, | 258, ‘Seo abore, Ranheri Caves, | l 
, pereins 198. * Geographiw Veteria Series f She 





thaly, I, olxxviii. Reland quotes a scholiast to IIL Kine tc. «1 | 

why r ee ta . Ta » AD LX,, | 

Pe phir; also Origines (4.0. 185-954), Hacvebies pays age 
hentia chee theca, Reland says, are of the sameo inion, especialy Photius who 
could have been eee. of the People of Sopira. ‘This bishop in Reland's opinion 
pe where atin Western India w BE ye sige om 
eslement Hier, Erdkande VIUL part ocaake ce fee oma 
rodaction to Budidhiam, 1, 235-270, Tha: : ee ee 

thd story, and\the oerranatar the Se ene Wonders worked by Buddha 






: cushions, and carWwed pedestals, show that the present fase eee ics, figured 
Perhaps a.n. 300).400, Purna’s own date is probably early. ©" 22 i8 of late date 
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chief articles of trade was cloth, fine and coarse, blue, yellow, red, 
and white. Another of the most valued articles was the sandal- 
wood, known as goshirsha or cow’s head, perhaps from its pleasant 
scent. This was brought ap arently from the Kanara or J falabér 
coast. ‘The coinage was gold, and many of the merchants had huge 
fortunes. A strong merchant-guild ruled the trade of the city. 
The religion of the country was Bréhmanisin. There were large 
nunneries of devout widows, monasteries where seers OF Rishis 
lived in comfort in fruit and flower gardens, and bark-clad hermits 
who lived on bare hill-tops. The gods on whom the laymen called im 
times of trouble were Shiva, Varuna, Kubera, Shakra, Brahma, Hari, 
Shankara, and divinities apparently Mitds or Devis. Besides the 
Bods, many supernatural beings, Asuras, Mahoragas, Yakshas, and 
Dauavas, wore believed to have power over men for good or for evil. 
Purna, the son of a rich Sopéra merchant by a slave girl, whose 
worth and skill raised him to be one of the leading merchants of 
Sopra, turned the people of the Konkan from their old faith to 
Buddhism. | 

In the beginning of the tenth century (915) Masudi mentions 
Subéra, along with Thana and Saimur probably Chaul, as coast towns 
where the Lar dialect was spoken.2 About forty years later, apparently 
confusing it with Ulpdr in Buraé, Tbn Hankal and“Al Istakhri place 
Sopdra (Surbérah and Surabidya) between Cambay and Sanjadn.” At 
the beginning of the eleventh century Al Birani. (1030) calls it 





Subdra and restores it to its right piace putting it forty-eight miles _ 


south of Sanjin and forty north of Thina.* About sixty years later 
(1094) Sopdra (Shurpéraka) is mentioned asa port in a Silhéra grant.® 
Towards the middle of the twelfth century (a.p. 1155-1145), Sopara 
(Shurpéraka) had the honour of sending the Aparént delegate to a 
literary conference held in Kashmir.’ The reigning king of the 
Konkan at that time is called Apardditya, o new Sithara ira king, of 
whom a stone land-grant dated a.p. 1138 has lately been found in 
Uran. In the middle of the twelfth century Al Idrisi (1153) 
describes Soubdra as a mile and a half from the sea, a very well 
SNe city, with a great trade, considered one of the emporiums of 

ndia. Pearls were fished there, and in an island near called Bara 
(the island of Sopdéra) grew cocoa-palms and the costus an 
aromatic root,’ 

Before the beginning of the fourteenth century Thana had become 
the chief centre of trade. But Sopdra was still a Soni of consequence. 
It is mentioned by Abul-Fida (1273-1531),° and Friar Jordanns(1522) 
went from Thana to Broach by Supera, and brought with him and 
buried the bodies of his four companions who were killed at Thana. 

' Bornoaf, 256 - 2-4. 

2 Filiot and Dowson, I. 24; Masudi’s Prairies d'Or, 1. 254, 351. 

3 Elliot and Dowsen, I, 30, 34. 

‘ Reinaud’s Fragments, 121; Elliot and Dowson, I. 66. 

® Ind. Ant. EX. 38. * Jour, B. B. R, A. 5S. XIL Extra Number, xv. 

? Jaubert’s Idrisi, 1. 171; Elliot and Dowson, 1. 85. Following [bn Haukal, 
Idrisi places Sopira north of Sanjin. Some accodnt of the pearl- ies in the 

assein river are given in Part I. p.55 of the Thina Statistical Account, 

see fala or Souféea, Reinaud’s Abal-Fida, Il. 223. 
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There seems to have been a relic of the old Kalydn bishopric at 
Sopéira, as Jordanus found many Nestorian Christians and a church 
ted to St. Thomas the Apostle. Here he buried the four 
; , and during a stay of fifteen days instructed many people, 
baptised them, and administered the Holy Communion to about 
ninety Christians.’ He recommends Supera and that part of the coast 
as an important place, not only for missions in India, but as a good 
coer Stare for missionaries to Aithiopia* In 1500, under the 
name Sorab, perhaps for Sobar, it is mentioned as a Konkan place of 
trade with Gujarst.? Under the Portuguese Sopdra was a fortified 
t with four wooden stockades, Early in the eighteenth century 
1728), for a distance of about 4000 feet between and Bolin), 
the creek was fordable at low water. The four watch-towers, whic 
from want of funds General Louis de Mello Pereira had made of 
cocoa-palm stems, had in three years become unfit to bear the weight 
of the two pieces of artillery with which they were armed. The 
writer complains that a bridge, which the same Louis de Mello 
Pereira had made across the creek at Gokirva, was unprotected and 
left the approach open to an enemy. At Timli, too, the creek could 
be easily crossed. The writer was anxious that the creek between 
Sopéra and Bolinj should be dug as deep as the height of a man, 
otherwise it would soon be filled to a level with the fields, because 
of the great amount of silt that was brought by the river from its 
two mouths and left in the centre. He recommended that a deep 
ditch should be dug in front of Sopdra. The older fortifications were 
three redoubts, mutually flanking each other and enclosed by « 
timber stockade, These were strengthened, in 1728, by building 
a ditch round the stockade and. by raising a stone and moftar 
redoubt. About the middle of the eighteenth century Sopra, or 
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‘Sipala, though fallen to insignificance, is noticed by Da Perron m 


his journey from Surat to the Elephanta Caves (27th November 
1760 ; he also mentions Vigholi with a creek of its own, and Nirmal 
with two ponds and a temple.’ In 1803, when Bajirdy fled to 
Bassein and placed himself under British protection, a palm-tree 
stockade was set up to guard the Sopdra bridges 

In 1815 Captain Dickinson noticed a bridge and palm-tree 
stockade at — and the remains of a Portuguesa tower.’ In 





1826 Clones Sopdra a kasha and a post-runner’s station with 
1 Waddi Annalea Minorumadan (ap. 1321); Dr. W. Germann, Thomas 


Christen, 187. Rev. H. Bochum, 8.J. 

* ‘The Christian bishop whom Reland places in India seems to refer to Dhafar in 
Arabia and to the Arian bishop Theophilus, called ‘the Tndiam,” who was cant by 
the ren, 94 Constantine of Constantinople to the Homerite# in Arabia, in whose 
country he built a church at Dhafar. From Dhafar he came back to his native 


countr Din (fh Socotra ?), and visited as bishop many Christian settlements in 
India, Philostorgins, Ti. 4, 5). . Rev. H. Bochem, Bd. 5 
‘iw ee 29. Sopra is called a dosha in a tithe deed of ap. 160). 
‘Ta Cunha’s Bassein, 159; O Chron. . L: | 
JM peide 188 5 n. de Tis. I. 31, 64. 


onkan, 108. The British troops were camped at Sopdra when (31st 
(1803), 29.100, Mil, Diary, 34of 1818; 1001, 1082, 8 AY AB. Bee 
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400 houses, forty et er m sugar factory." In 1837, Vaupell Chapter xIv. 
found Soper a large place, with a considerable Musalman Christian Places of Interest. 
and Hindu population. Grain, salt, and garden produce were sent Nh, a 5 
to Gujarat and Bombay, and timber was brought from the hills. Soran. “4 
Very good fishing boats and country vessels were built.” 


For a place whose importance as & religious. and trade centre = 
lasted for over two thousand five hundred years (n.c. 1400-a.D. E 
1300), Sopdra has few remains. Timber was 80 plentiful and so u 


that the bulk of the buildings were ’ bably always of wood. 
‘stone temples and stone-lined lakes and reservoirs, many are said 
to have been destroyed by the Musalmans in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century? Still enough were spared, or repaired, to excite 
the admiration and wonder of the first Portuguese (L5B= SEA 
But, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the lake banks 
were stripped and the temples pulled down, and the stones ised 
in building Portuguese churches, forts, and houses, the bulk of 
them probably finding their way to the great walls and religious 
and state buildings whose ruins still adorn the city of Bassein. 
Except a few lately unearthed statues and fragments of carving, the 
only remains are so old that the people had ceased to know of them 
or care for them, centuries before the Portuguese came to India. 
The Objects of Interest in and round Sopdra may be seen Objects of 
either from the Virdr station, about three and a half miles to the Intereat. 
‘north-east, or from Mdnikpur, that is the Bassein Road station, 
about three and ahalf miles to the south-east of Sopéra. Mamkpur, 
or Bassein Road station, has the double advantage of a certain 
supply of carts and of an upper-storied rest-house. For a visitor 
who has but one day to sp re, perhaps the best order is to go from 
Ménikpur abont four mul north-west to Brahma, or Vakdl, hill ; 
from Brahma hill about a mile north-west to Nirmal; from Nirmal 
about two miles north to the Burud-king’s tower or Buddhist relic- 
mound; from the relic-mound about half a mile east to Sopra ; 
from Sopdra about a mile south to Gas; and from Gas about three 
beat south-east to Manikpur, a total distance of about twelve 
miles. 
From Manikpur to Brahma Hill the way runs for about three- Brahma Hill 
narters of a mile along the Bassein road. It then strikes across or Vakdl. 
a bare flat, formerly flooded during the rains and now bein 
gradually reclaimed for rice. After about two miles, on the Sdeie 
are the raised lands of Gas and Sopéra, full of trees and 
sugarcane gardens, and, on the west, the long wooded hill of 
Nirmal and the small palm-studded knoll of Brahma hill. About 
a mile anda half to the south, rises the steep crest of Vajirgad, 
apparently with some remains of built blocks of basalt, bat with 
no certain trace of anything older than the Portuguese fort that 
crowns its top. Beyond this, the path crosses some of the rice 
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1 [tinerary, 15. 
’ Jordanus’ Mirabilia, 23. 
4 Dom Jodo de Castro, Primeing Rot 


3 Trans. Bom, Geog. Soc. VII. 140. 
iro Da Costa da India, 79. 
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Chapter XIV. fields, that fringe the garden lands of Gas, and reaches the north 
Places of Interest. end of the Brahma hill. 
From the east Brahma hill rises about forty feet in a deste rocky 


slope from a boulder-strewn rice-field which was once a The 
steep side of tho hill is thickly covered with thorns and brushwood, 
and large blocks of basalt are piled in places as if into an artificial 
wall, Along the crest of the knoll, half hi hid by long grass and thorn- 
bushes, runs a line of blocks of basalt, in places dy built three 
or four deep. The number of these blocks, laid as a footway 
along some of the lowest parts of the road between Gas and Nirmal 
and built into the plinths of Gis and Sopsira houses, shows that 
Brahma hill has long been used as a quarry. At the north foot of the 
hill the ground is rough with thorn and cactus bushes, among which 
are low round mounds from nine to atest feet across and three or 
four feet high, built of blocks of basalt with traces of large mortarless 
bricks. On a smooth-faced block of basalt, close to a built circular 
mound about fifty yards north of a clump of rayan trees, 18 
inscribed the word ‘ Satumadanaza’, that is, OF Satumadana (Sk. 
Shatromardana) in Pali letters of the second century before Christ. 
This mound was opened in February 1882 and dug about three feet 
deep. Nothing was found except somesmal! potsherds and one or two 
pieces of earthenware covered with a rough green enamel or glaze. 
About eighty yards to the south-west 1s another stone (3 x2") 
with the words ‘ Datdya Bhemiya’ (Sk. Dattdyéh Bhaimyéh), that 
is, Of Data the daughter of Bhim, also cut in Pah letters of about 
the second century before Christ. There are no signs of a mound 
near this stone, but the ground in front of it is said formerly to 
have been a hollow stream-bed which has lately filled. About Bitty 
yards to the east, undera group of rdyan trees, are some large 
paved slabs, and, leaning against the trunk of one of the trees, is a 
carved fragment of a Hindu temple. 

About half-way op the thorn-covered western slope of the 
knoll, is a group of two large rayen trees and the fragments of an 
old banyan tree. This spot is sacred, and, during scares caused by 
epidemic outbreaks of disease, is used as a place for feeding 
Brahmans, The top of the knoll commands a fine view. To the nort 
he the rich dark woods and the light-green sngarcane gardens of Gas 
and Sopira, to the west are the wooded sieves of Nirmal, to tha 
south the flat crest of Vajirgad, and to the east, across the bare 
salt-waste, rises the level line of Tungir, ending to the south in the 
peak of Kamandarg, 

The wi of the knoll is thickly strewn with undressed blocks of 
basalt, Inid in circles from nine to twelve feet in diameter, Though 
most of them are ruined, some of these circular mounds still rise m 
rough cairns, a foot or two above the general level. Two of these 
circles were opened in April 1882, and the ground was dug about 
three feet deep. Nothing was found but earth and big stones. Tho 
hill was once nearly surrounded by ponds. Ont of the rice field to 
the east, which is known as the Vakdil pond, two stones with 
Pali writing of about the second century before Christ have been 
dug, and are now the chief ; } of interest m Gas village, 
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about a mile to the east.! A little to the south was the Kaklii 


nd, now # rice field, and a little to the west is a round hollow Places of Interest. 


auoat fifty-five yards across, known as the Visril pond. To the 
west lies s very large long lake, the aouthern end tilled with rice 
and onion-beds, the north end still holding water and known #8 the 
Malai lake. This Brahma hill seema to have been the burial-place 
of the Kod tribe, as this tribe is mentioned in one of the inscriptions 
found near the hill.* It is interesting as being the first ancient civil 
or lay burial-place that has been found in Western India.” 

To the west of the Malai lake rise two knolls, the southern knoll 
low and covered with thorn-bushes and some high brab-palms, the 
northern knoll, which is higher and longer, is the hill of Nirmal, 
also known as Bagh or the garden, whose wooded slopes and crest 
hide the great temple of Shankardchérya Svémi, which was raised 
by Shankarji Keshav Phadke in honour of the restoration of the 
oid faith, on the fall of the Portuguese in 1739. On the wooded 
slope of Nirmal hill, to the south and east of the temple, are circles 
of old brick and blocks of undressed basalt, like those on Brahma 
hill. To the east of the bt is & nee er mes From the 
west is a fine view across the great Nirmal Inke to the sea. A 
handsome flight of stone-ste leads down the west side of the hill 
to the village of Nirmal, in which are several smaller temples and 
shrines. In front of a house in Nirmal village, about 500 yarda 
north of the great temple, is a long dressed stone with six letters, 
which seem part of 8 Sanskrit inscription of the seventh century. 

Two miles north of Nirmal, ina wooded untilled plot of garden 
lund about a quarter of a mile west of Sopdra town, stands a 
Buddhist «twpa or relic-mound, which is locally known as Burad 
Réjdcha Kot, that 1s the fort of the Basket-making King.‘ The 
mound, which is about sixty-five yards round the base, rises about 
seventeen feet with steep carthen sides, out of which grow several 


karanj bushes and large brab-palms. At the top of this seventeen 





1 Seo below, p. 341. | | 
2 See below, p. 341. The law of interchange between d and | suggests that the Rod 
tribe of this inscription may be the Kola to whom similar circles of nndressed stones af 
Baddbagay are traditionally sacribed (Arch. Sur, of India, Report VIII. 66). These 
Brahma-hill cireles alao closely resemble the cairns at Khera, | tmds, Bainsnkri, and 
Deon in East Rajpatana, of which Mr. Carlleyle has given so interesting 4 rok, 420 
anil explanation (Do. VI. 14, 36, 3, 104). The meseriptiona on ¢he stones of the Brak 
hill cairns are important, as they prove that this form of memorial is not confined: to 
ne-historic times. ‘The use of rough natural boulders for religions purposes, after 
and dressed stones were in general use, may be an example of the clinging to old 
ways which, as in the use of stone ceremonial knives, is one of the most marked laws 
of religions ceremonial (See Spencer's Principles of Sociology, 1.270). Mr. Carlleyle's 
account (Arch, Sur, Rep. VL 105) of the upright stones found near the rude circles 


and cairns in Haj wag te ty that the curious circle of up ht pillars noticed on 
the north-west slope of | ahi rane 
ami not aa was supposed an outcrop of the neigh 


i or Talinj hill (See below, p., . 2) may be 
i ring basalt dyke, 






rate Whe a | grave hea kg Aleg stage was a built 

cairn, and the third a solid temple. iningham (151 Topes, 7, 13) divides stupas 

into three.classes, dedicatory, fanereal, and memorial. In funereal sfupas alone are 

relica found, Some account of the ee shape through which the Buddhist 
Kanheri, p. 
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feet bank runs a level terrace about fifteen feet broad, and, from 
the back of the terrace, studded with big brab palms and large 
karanj bushes, rises a dome about ten feet high and twenty feet 
across the top. The best view of the mound is from about sixty 
ards to the south, where the outline of the large rounded base, the 


flat terrace, und the dome is still clear. Round the mound the 


foundations of a brick and stone wall can be pretty clearly traced, 
about fifty-six feet to the north and south of the mound and about 
ninety-five feet to the east and west. The oblong space, which this 
wall encloses, measures two hundred and fifty-two feet from east 
to west, and one hundred and eighty from north to south. In the 
middle of the south wall there seem to be the remains of a gate, 
and, in the middle of the east wall, there was the main entrance. 
Outside of the east entrance gate, a bush and thorn-covered space, 
forty-eight feet square, is full of brick and stone foundations. 
Tho marked line of wall along the north side of the enclosure was 
built, about fifty years ago, by a Musalmén beggar named Shaikh 
Amir. It stands nearly on the line of the old wall. | 
When he settled near the foot of the tower, Shaikh Amir dug a 
well, and turned the land round into a garden.’ He explained 
his wealth by his knowledge of the art of making gold, worked 
many wonders as a chemist, and was greatly feared, At this time 
Sopara and the villages round were troubled by a band of robbers. 
They robbed at night and disappeared in the morning leaving no 
trace. One morning, the robbers were found in a house, and, with 
the police at their heels, fled into the chemust’s garden and 
disappeared. Search round the garden showed that the robbers 





1 The foll list. of the chief trees and plant naae The Soe ne has been 
repared by Mr, Jaykrishna Indrajiof Cuteh-Ma vi. Taxes : Calophyllominophyllam, 
ad; Caryota urens, betrii mad ; Cocos nucifera, ndriyel ; Phornix lvestris, jangli 
4; Artocarpus lakocha, lai; Tamarindus indicus chinch ; Bankinia eae ath, 

: | el: Ficus 

i; Agadirachta 





religiosa, pipal; Thespesia populnea, bhend ; izy had fajabe, hori ylire 
indica, wim ; Erythrina indica, pdingdra ; Vitex negundu,nirgund: ; Fieus indica veel ; 
Ficus oppositifolia, Kiaracn > Ficus racemosa, wuiear : Gmelina arborea, (shia: 

? thonkar ; Morus alba, ¢uf ; Mangiferaindica, dm; Syzygium jambolanum, 


Cordia m 
jambu ; Psidiom Fyn erum, ; Barringtonia acutangula, sevor; Alangium 
decapitalum, dbo! ; Mimnusopa elengi, bakul mpage kaki, rdyon ; and Spondias 
mangifera, amidda. Saves axp Henpacrous Piasrs; Ficus heterophylla, tharaint; 
Jasminum latifoliam, rdajdi; Duemia extensa, worni ; Capparia sepiaria, banthdr ; 
Capparia brevispina, edghoti; Cadaba indica, kati; Crateva roxburghil, rdyearna; 
Dioscoria bulbifera, todubaranda + Clitoria ternatea, gokarni; Triumfetta pilora, fwlare- 
edndre ; Roerhaavia diffusa, casew ;Physalis minima, popti ; Vitiscarnosa, Khdthhatamddo; 
Hoya viridiflora, dori; Cassia tora, tdnbla; i neuggy mexicana, plirangidhotra; 
Abrus precatorius, guaj; Asystasia coromandalinna, bhidekori; Sippia nedliflora, 
ratoliya ; Barleria crtata, koraafa ; Crotalaria prostrata, biuaan ; Jatropa curcas, 
ratanjo ; Carissa caranda, taranda ; Hydrocotyle asiatica, brdémi ; Barleria astero- 
atria sorattaneedt : Baphartia, $7ine lokhanci ;lxora banduca, bindu ;Spheranthus 
mollis, : a ee ak tymefolia, ducdhli Shap ty 2 tirkuaa ; Phylanthus 
nirure, Hidaye dear’ ; Menyanthus cristata, bola rechildy ;' ih angustifolia, pater ; 
Xanthium indicum, dwmundi; Crosophora erecta miata ae | riage Bare 
laddn okhrdd ; Cardamine hirsuta, jangli rdi;Corchorus capsularia, sarka; Derris 
heyoeana, karanjvel ; Nymphaa lotus, nifotpal; Blumea holoserecea, bhamrut ; lpome 
reptans, jalhAauri ; Elephantopus scaber, Tsai petri ; Canavalia viroan, kadsambar ; 
tienen sat a bhonga £ola ;Tiaridium indicum, biwrundi; Eclepta creeat, 
. ny ; oh : ‘eo. ao ie d 7 
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had not left it, and, as the police drew close to the tower, three 


men bounded out of the dome, and, taking different directions, 


escaped. The tower was searched and the dome was found hollowed 
about six feet deep, and the hollow chamber filled with stolen 
property. The men had stayed underground during the day, and 
at night had come out to rob. The proof was clear and the chemist 
was transported for life. A grave on the east side of the terrace, 
with a fragment of an old Hindu temple as a head-stone, is the 

we of Ramjin Khiin, an Afghan, one of the chemist’s disciples. 
After Shaikh Amir’s conviction the hollow in the tower was filled, 
and since then the mound has been constantly drained of its bricks, 
almost the whole outer coating having been carried away. 

According to the common story, the king who built the tower 
was of so kindly a spirit that he took no taxes from his people. He 
lived without show and with the strictest thrift, paying for his 
food by the sale of bamboo-baskets made by his own hands. He 
is known as the Burud Raja, or basket-making king, and as the 
Dharma Réja or the pious king. His land was rich and his people 
feared that an enemy might come, and, findmg the country 
unguarded, lay it waste. They asked the king what he would do 
if an enemy came. ‘I have no enemy,’ said the king. ‘If an 
enemy comes I will guard the land.’ To test the king’s power, 
some of his less believing people banded together and marched 
towards the city as if in hostile array, Others, in the secret, fled 
to the king with the cry ‘An enemy is before the gates." ‘Are the 
people who are before the gates ett enemies,’ asked the king. 
‘They are truly enemies,’ nat the unbelievers. Then the king raisin 
his heavy knife, cleft a $e of bamboo that lay in front of hn, and, 
at that instant, the band of the unfaithful perished. 

‘The Basket-making Queen is also known to the people. She 
wore no ornaments, and did all the house work in her husband's 
fort, She used to go to draw water at the Chakreshvar lake, about 
500 yards to the north-east of the fort. Simply dressed, and with 
no ornaments but palm-leaf bracelets, she used to walk on the water 
and fill the water-pot at the pole in the middle of the lake, where 
the water was pure and untroubled, The women said, ‘ We all 
have jewels and you, who are a king’s wife, have no jewels. Ask 
your husband, he will not deny you.’ The king said, ‘ Why do you 
want jewels? What profit 1s in jewels?’. She pressed him and he 
took a betelnut from every house, and, with the betelnuts, bought 
her jewels. The queen put on her jewels and went to draw water. 
Bat, as she walked on the water, the weight of her jewels dragged 
her down and she sank. It was hopeless to reach the middle of the 
lake, so she filled her water pot from the side. The king saw that 
the water was foul and asked what had happened. She confessed 
her fault and never again wore jewels.’ 

In February 1882 the resemblance of the Tower toa Buddhist 
| yelic-mound was noticed by Mr. Mulock, the Collector of Thana, and, 


ks te OS 
1 Pandit Bhagvanlal writes, ‘It may be that aa there is a connection in promun- 


eistion between Shurpa-karaka (Prakrit Suppa-dran) & winnowing-basaket maker 
vot Burud, and Sa 7 a the old name of Sopéra, this story was invented to show & 
connection in meaning also between the two words." 
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with his help, the mound was opened by Pandit Bhagvanlal and. tho 
writer, in the beginning of April 1882. A passag was cut from cast 
to west, a little to the north of the centre line, so as not to disturb 
Ramjin Khan’s grave. The cutting was made about four feet 

oad, with a rise about twelve feet from the level of the ground at 
the outer face of the tower, to the centre, where it is about sixteen 
feet below the top of the dome. Inside of the dome there was 
loose earth, and about six feet from the top were found a pair 
of rusted scissors and an English two-anna piece of 1541, 
relics of the chemist’s plunder. About twelve feet from the top 
of the dome, that is about a foot below the terrace from which 
the dome springs, in the centre of the body of the mound, was 
found the beginning of a carefully built brick-chamber about two 
feet nine inches square. About two feet nine inches from the top 
of this chamber, kept in its place by eight rap bricks 
(l' 7° x 1'x 3h"), was a dark circular coffer about two feet across 
and a foot and a half deep. This coffer was formed of two qual 
blocks of smooth yellow trap, closely fitting together im the raidle, 
and ending in a circular convex top and bottom. It looked like 
two huge grind-stones with bevelled edges. Below the coffer the 
bricks were strewn with the mouldy remains of sweet-smelling 
powder. Underneath the relic coffer, the brick-filled chamber, keeping 
the same size ed square) and with the same carefully built walls, 
passed down about twelve feet, when a layer of flat bricks was 
reached, apparently the foundation of the mound, Unlike the 
bricks in the relic chamber and on the outer face, which are laid on 
earth, these foundation bricks seem to be set in cement. 

The section of the mound laid bare by the cutting shows an 
envelope of earth about three feet thick. inside of this envelope 
a casing of carefully built bricks rose from twelve to fourteen feet, 
ending in a horizontal layer or terrace, eighteen feet broad, from 
which rose a dome of roughly built brick and earth, whose top 1s 50 
ruined that its original shape cannot be determined. The masonry 
of the mound seems to have been brick throughout. A good deal 
of it is rough baked brick laid in layers of clay. But the part of 
the eastern wall which has been cleared, is faced with large finely 
baked bricks. As far as was seen, except some moulding near the 
east entrance and one brick roughly shaped like an elephant, the 
masonry is plam. 

The stone coffer stands seventeen and a half incheshigh. Itis in 
two equal parts which meet in the middle and fit tightly together. 
The stone is a light coloured trachytic trap, apparently the same as 
the trap found in the Nil hill, about a mile east of Sopdra, and 
also near Kurla in Sdlsette. Their perfect smoothness and the 
sharp accuracy of their lines seem to show that the two stones that 
form the relic box were turned on a lathe. The surface has been 
covered with a black wash of clay with a trace of iron in it, which 
can be picked off in small flakes about one sixty-fourth of an inch 
thick, From the rims of the convex top and bottom, the sides 
curve for about two inches inwards in a groove about an inch deep. 
Then for three inches they swell to the line of the upper and lower 
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rims, and from that, for about two inches, they agai curve gently Chapter XIV. 3 
inwards, with a groove about a quarter of an inch deep, to the places of Interest me 


middle of the height where the upper and the lower stones, that is 





tha Kid and the box, meet. The whole is very massive and of great Sega = 
weight. Relic Mount. 

On opening the coffer, the lid, which fits very tightly, was found = 
to be kept in its place by a flange or inner rim on the lower stone, 7 
an inch thick and an inch higher than the outer rim. The inside SS - Pi 
measurements of the box or lower stone are nineteen inches across i: 
and six and a half inches deep. The inside measurements of the i 
lid or upper stone are twenty-one and a half inches across and five 4 
inches deep. In the centre of the box stood an egg-s mene copper ple 
casket, about eighteen and a half inches round the middle and aix ae 


inches high. Round the casket, at about two inches distance, was a 
circle of eight amall copper castings of Buddha, about four inches 








high by two broad and about two inches apart. The central casket and | 
the’ images were thick with rast and with what looked like damp oe 
brown and grey earth, but was the monldy remains of swoot-smelling 3 
powder which had been scattered over them, about an inch deep.’ 5 
Ofthe Eight Images the chief, facing the west, is Maitreya or Tonaget. 
the Coming Buddha, His image is about five inches high by three il 
and a half broad. It is larger than the rest, which, with slight a 
variations, measure about three and a half inches by two and a half. = 


All the figures are seated on flat raised platforms, and over each is a 
horse-shoe arch orcanopy. The chief figure or Maitreya Bodhisattva 
differs greatly from the rest, whose general character is mach alike. 
His pedestal is higher and it is square instead of oval, his right foot 
hangs over the me of the pedestal, he wears ornaments an has a 
rich conical crown or tiara, his crown is surrounded by a horse-shoe 
anreole, and his canopy is plain. The other figures are all seated in 
usual stiff cross-legged position, wearing a waistcloth and with : 
an upper robe drawn over the left shoulder. The expression of all is ‘ 
calm apd unmoved, the hair looks as if close-curled with a knob on 7 
the crown, and the ears are heavy and long. The hands are arranged 
in different positions, two of the positions being repeated. Each 
figure represents a different Buddha, the plame of leaves that crowns 
_the canopy showing which of the Buddhas each image represents. 
All are copper castings well-proportioned and clearly and gracefully ; 
formed. The ears, though large and heavy-lobed, are not so : 
unshapen or ugly as those of ates images. The leaves of the 
different bodhi trees, which crown the canopies of the different 
Buddhas, are formed with extreme care and accuracy. This circle 
of Buddhas means that Maitreya has become Buddha and has come 
to claim Gautama’s bowl, fragments of which are enclosed in the 
casket, Gautama is ready to hand over the bowl, and the six older 
Buddhas attend, becanse it was believed that Gautama’s bowl had 
been handed down as a symbol of office by the six earlier Buddhas.* 
—~ 
1'The composition and the use of this sweet «bir powder are given under Sopdra 
in cote pepe ses | | 
® Details of this story are given in the Appendix. These Buddhas are associated here, 
as in the Ajanta and Elura caves, probably because they are the eight human or earth- 
5 14 —42 
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inpter XIV. Maitreya Bodhisattva or the Coming Buddha, the chief me aut 
Places of I image, is placed facing the west, because, on becoming buddha, 
Places of Interest. 11°" Viil pass through the great eastern gateway, open the relic- 


= sions chamber, and, from the gold casket, take the fragments of 
i pity ge Gautama’s bowl. Maitreya is represented as 4 Bodhisattva or 
| cae coming Buddha not as a Buddha; as ‘a king not a3 an ascetic. He 


is seated on a high pedestal. His right leg is half-drawn across, 
the foot hanging down, the toe resting on a lotus, The left leg 1s 
doubled right across, the heel drawn back close to the body, and 
the sole half turned up. The right arm is stretched forward, the 
back of the open hand resting on the right knee in what 1s known as 
the Giving Position or Vara-mudra. he left hand, which is raised 
a little above the elbow, holds with much grace a lotus stem which 
ends above in three flower heads, He wears a rich conical crown 
or tiara, and round the crown a detached aurecle in shape like a 
horse-shoe. He wears earrings, two necklaces, a sacred thread, 
armlets, bracelets, and anklets. Round the waist is a band as if of 
‘thick string, and round the hips and hanging in front 1s a fringed 
belt, Over his head rises a horse-shoe arch or canopy, with about 
half-way up across-bar or back-rest.! To the visitor's left, facing 
south-west, is Shakyamuni the last or seventh Buddha. He sits, as 
he sat when he became Buddha, his left hand laid in the lap with ye 
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iy turned palm, his right arm stretched in front, the palm laid on th 
ee r right knee, and the finger tips resting on the pedestal, in the Earth. 
P= Touching Position or Bhusparsh-mudra? From the centre of the 
air arched canopy above him rise three e igs of the peak-leaved prpal, 
* Ficus religiosa, Gautama’s Tree of Knowledge or Bodhi Tree. To 
me 
Le born Buddhas. They belong to different cycles or balpes, asa was Buddha 
¥ ninety-one cycles before the present age ; Shikhi and Vishvabhu belong to an age 
Dn irty-one cycles old ; while Krakuchchhanda, Katiakamuni, cpm haar (rautama, 
a, and Maitreya are Buddhas of the present cycle, the Mahabhadrakalpa, Hardy's Manual 
if of Buddhism, 97, 05. 7 | | 
we L The prophecy about Maitreya is that Gautama’s law will last for fOO0 yeara ; the 
ik law will disappear when his relicaare lost. During the first 500 years Goutama’s law will 
be strictly kept ; during the next thousand years the law will continue to be nominally 
i respected ; then will come 3000 years of indifference, and 500 yeara of neglect. Then 
* Maitreya the Merciful, aleo called Ajita the Unbeaten, will restore faith, and the age 
, of man which had dwindled to ten years will lengthen to 50,000 years, and virtue 
= and peace will return. Koeppen's Buddhism, I. 227. When Gautama became 
be incarnate, his mother saw him come with ao lotus in his hand and pass into her ade. 
sis (Senart, Journal Asiatique, IIT. 359). This is perhaps the reason why Maitreya 


carries a lotus in his left hand. 


po! 
* 4 


1 According to St, Hilaire (Buddhisme, 59), after hia nightlong struggle with the 
evil Mara, as dawn broke, Gautaina became Buddha, ined perfect intelligence; and 
reached to triple knowledge. ‘Yes,"hecried, ‘1 will bring to an end the grief of the 
world.’ Striking the earth with his hand, he said,‘ May this earth be my witness. 
She ia the dwelling-place of all creatures; she encloses all that moves and all that 
remains unmoved; she is fair ;she will bear witness that I do not lie.” According to 
a Chinese version (J. R. A. S. XX. 159), in his struggle with Mara, Gautama said, “My 
merit mttst a Mara, taunting him, asked, ' Who can bear witness to this ment 
of yours," Gautama, freeing his right hand from the sleeve of bia robe, pointed to the 
earth, Then the earth was shaken, and the Earth Spirit, leapin birth, eried ‘I 
am his witness," M. Senart, who has shown (Journal Asiatique, it. 508) how thick a 
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covering of sun poems hides the simple story of Gautama’s wrestle with evil, thus 
explains the Earth-Touching Position, In the sun-myth the touching of the earth 
by Gantama's hand, which marks the close of his struggle with Mara, is the touch- 
ing of the earth by the first ray of the rising sun which marks the close of the 
struggle between night and day, 
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the left, facing south, is Kashyapa the sixth Buddha. His left hand 
is laid in his lap with apiccied palm like Gautama s left hand, but 
the right hand is raised to the level of the shoulder and the palm 
is open with a slightly forward bend in the Blessing Position or 
Abhaya-mudra. The centre of his canopy is crowned with a tuft of 
banyan leaves, Ficus indica, Kashyapa’s bod ha tree. Next to the left, 
facing south-east, comes Kanaka the fifth Buddha. Like the imace of 
Shakyamuni heisseated inthe Farth-Touching position, the left hand 
laid open in the lap, and the palm of the right: and on the knee, the 
finger tips resting on the ground. The two twigs of the udambara 
fig, Ficus glomerata, that crown his canopy, show that he is Kanaka- 
muni. Next to the left, facing enst, comes rakuchchhanda the fourth 
Buddha. He sits cross-legged with both hands in his lap, the back 
of the right hand laid in the palm of the left in the Thinking Position 
or Dhyan-mudra, also known as the Lotus-seated Position or 
Padmdsan-mudra. The leaves that crown his canopy are appa 
of the sirisha, Acacia sirisa, the hodii tree of Siakichobhan Ja. Next 
to the left, facing north-east, comes Vishvabhu the third Buddha, 
He is seated cross-legged like Maitreya in the Giving Position or 


_ Vara-mudra, the left hand with upturned palm laid in the lap, the 


right arm stretched in front, and the hand open and turned down, 
the back resting on the right knee. Unlike the other figures, he 
has an aureole which fills the space between his head and the canopy. 
The canopy is crowned with a bunch of leaves, and there are leaves on 
each side of the head. According to the Ceylon books, Vishvabhu’s 
tree is the sal, Shorea robusta. But these are not sil leaves, but 
aoe dtali, Bignonia suaveolens, leaves, which, according to the 
Ceylon books, is the badge of Vipashyi the first Buddha, the next 
Foo ee north, is Shikhithe second Buddha. Hesits cross-legged 
in th fart Sec or Padmdsan-mudra, the hands with 


uptarned palms laid on the lap, the right hand resting on the left 


hand. The tuft of leaves that crowns his canopy is apparently of 


the white lotus or pundarik, which, according to Ceylon books, 1s 
Shikhi’s badge. The last image, facing north-west, is Vipashy1 the 
first Buddha. He sits cross-legged in the Teaching Position or 
Dharmachakra-mudra, the hands raised to the chest, the tip of the 


left little finger canght between the points of the right thumb and 


forefinger. His canopy 18 crowned by a central bunch and two side 
plumes of leaves, much like the leaves of the ashok tree, J onesia 
asoka. This agrees with the sculptures in the Bharhut Stapa 
(n.c. 200), but not with the Ceylon books which make Vipashyi’s 
badge, the patali or Bignonia suaveolens.' 

Inside of the copper casket was 4 silver casket, the space of about 
half an inch between them being filled with dimmed and verdigris- 


~ gtained gold flowers,a handfulof caked abir powder, some loose jewels, 


a small gold plate with a pressed-oub stamp of a teaching Buddha, 
and a small silver coin. Inside of the silver casket, strewn with 
tarnished gold flowers, was a stone casket with sharp true lines 
as if turned ona lathe. Inside of the stone casket was a crystal 





Ce =— = 
1A Getienes of the corresponding eight Boddhas in Ajanta Cave XVIL, is given 
in the Appendiz. 
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casket, and, inside of the crystal casket, covered with bright 
sparkling gold flowers, was a gold Risers (a box, filled with 
small pieces of earthenware covered with fresh gold spangles. 
These shreds of earthenware, the relics in whose honour the mound 
was built, seem to be pieces of a begging or drinking bowl. 

The copper casket weighs one pound six ounces seven dwts. 
and is worth about 104d. (annas shit It is plain and nearly 

s-shaped, about eighteen and a half inches round the middle, 
aa about a sixteenth of an inch thick. It stands about six 
inches high, of which about one-half is body and one-half is hd. 
The body is plain and bowl-shaped with a flat bottom. The hd 
which is slightly conical is girt with two rings of hollow ogee 
about an inch and a half apart. Round the middle, where the 
meets the bowl, runs a third hollow moulding. The casket has a 
rough hinge behind, and in front was fastened by a round-headed 
sopper staple passed through three heavy copper rings. Inside of the 
copper casket, between it and the sides of the silver casket, were 
about three hundred gold Howers of seven different sorts, weighing 
in all about 480 grains and worth about £4 (Rs. 40). 

Among the flowers was a small silver coin, fresh and clear, which 
Pandit Bhagvénial has deciphered to be a coin of Gotamiputra IT. 
of the Shdtakarni dynasty, who is believed to have reigned about 


—a.pd. 160, 


The coin weighs thirty-four grains, On the obverse is a well- 
made male head looking to the right. The head-dress consists of a 
strap with a banch of pearls on the forehead ; on the temple locks 
of combed. hair fall over the strap, and behind the head hangs a 
string knotted at the end, probably a braided lock of hair. m 
the ear hangs a three-ringed ear ornament, one ring below another, 
falling to the neck, The beard and moustache are shaven, and 





the face looks about forty years of age. Around the face isa — 


legend in ancient Nagari characters, much like the characters used 
in contemporary Nasik and Kanheri cave mscriptions. The rene 
reads ‘ Siri Yaga Satakanisa rano Gotamiputasa,’ that is ‘ the 
illustrious Yajna Shatakarni, the king Gotamiputra,’ Yajnashri’s 
title, as given in the Nasik and Kanheri cave inscriptions, is Hago 
Gotamiputasa siri Yana Sdtakantsa, that is ‘Of king Gotamiputrathe 
illustrious Yajna Shétakarni.’ The legend should, therefore, be read 
first from above the head to the mouth, and again from the back of the 


neck to the middle of the head. The reverse has in the middlesn 


pyramidal symbol of a chaitya or relic-shrine composed of three 
tiers, the lowest of three circles the middle of two and the highest 


1 Theae gold flowers were much dimmed and spoilt by damp and verdigris. 
‘There were 165 eight-petalled lotus flowers, some with lia aaiad veins, 830 touch, 
and worth about Hs. 14-5 ; and asecond packet with about 135 flowers, of six varietica, 
Weighing 318 grains, 720 touch, and worth about Ra. 24-10-0. In this second packet 
wore 89 bakuli or Mimusops elengi flowers, ten four-petalled flowers, ten jesamine 
buds, seven thick eight-petalled flowers, seven many-petalled flowers, and seven 
fowers with eight alternate large and small petals. The flowers have been clear 
and their weight, touch, and value ascertained through the kindnessof Colonel White, 
the Master, and Captain Martin, the Deputy Assay Siaster of the Bombay Mint, 
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af one. On the top isa large circular tee. To the left is the usual Chapter XIV. 


Shatakarni and Ujain coin-symbol, of four cireles joined is two cross 
lines, Above these two symbols are a sun with rays and a crescent 
moon, and below them is a zigzag serpent-like line. Round the 

mbols is the iegene -, characters exactly the same as on the 
obverse, and round the legend isa dotted cirele. The die on this side 
is imperfect, as the coin seems to have slipped while it was bemg 
stamped, Six letters of the legend are only partl shown. I 
letters that appear entire are “ Gotamiputa Kumaru Tana Satakani,’ 
Of the six letters, of which only the lower parts appear, the sixth is 
evidently sa, and the other letters from their lower parts seem to 
make Chaturapana. In the absence of another specimen of this coin 
with the legend entire, the legend on the reverse may be read 
Chaturapanasa Gotamiputa Kumaru Yana Sdtakani, that is Yajna 
Shdtakarni son of Gotami, prince of Chaturapana. Chaturapana is 
the proper name of Yajnashri’s father." As the coin is struck im 
“nitation of the Kshatrapa coins which give the name of the father, 
and as the Shatakarnis were always called after their mothers, care 
has been taken to give the names of both father and mother. The 
workmanship of the coi is good. The style is copied from the coins 
of the Kshatrapas, the points of difference being the bare head, the 
locks of hair on the temples, and the long braid of plaited hair 
that falls behind. 

Besides the coin, there was a small gold plate with a pressed 
out image of a teaching Buddha, a piece of silver wire about 
two inches long and nearly sixty-fourth of an inch thick, and 
a little patch of gold leaf about “three-eighths of an inch square. 
There were also small cakes of mouldy abir powder, and forty-five 
loose beads, a few of them glass, but mostly amethysts, berylls, and 
crystals, varying im size from @ pigeon’s egg to a pea, but all of 
them poor in colour and quality, together not worth more than a 
few rupees. 

Fourteen of the stones were nndrilled and thirty-one were drilled. 
Among the undrilled stones were three berylls, one (about =" x) 
very clear and ofan irregular egg shape. A second (about 75," * Gy } 
was six-sided and flat, and a third was 4 six-sided tube (about 
Jy” x 4"). _ Three were crystals, one & amall broken half bead, a 

a a long rounded bead (2° x #"), the third very clear and 
roughly heart-shaped (;4" x/")- One was e flat six-sided amethyst 
(a” x }"), another was a small clearly polished carbuncle about five- 
sixteenths ofan inch long. Besides these there were three fragments 
of rough green glass, and o fourth larger stone (about +5," * 4"), spoil 
by verdigris, of a green bottle-glass colour.’ 


The remaining thirty-one stones were drilled. They were 


eosee ee ee 


1 Chaturapana. Visishthiputra is also mentioned in & Na at inacription. Seo 
above, p. 255. The fact that he is there exper paigty oe = pS 





oS 


Relic Mound, 


that he in a Shitakarni king, probabl the brother of Vasishthiputra Pulumivi (A.D. - 


130), Ptolemy's Siri Polemios who ruled at Paithan near Ahmadn in the ; 
3 Pandit Bhagvdnlal's explanation of the object of p ing these stones and other 
articles in the casket is given in the Appendix. 
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loose and in no order, bat have been arranged by Pandit 
Bhagvinlaél and found to form the left half of a three-stringe 
necklace. That they form a half not a whole necklace is shown by 
there being one instead of a pair of the larger crystals, one pair 
instead of two pairs of fishes, and one instead of two ee a. 
The first piece, which probably formed the middle of the necklace, 
18 & six-sided block of deep-blue glass, about an inch and a quarter 
long and five-sixteenths of an inch broad. It is undrilled and was 
probably held by a gold catch at each end. Next comes a white and 
purple veined amethyst cut in the form of a Buddhist trident, about 
eleven-sixteenths of an inch eee and fog ear in length. 
Next is a clear roughly egg-s 1 beryll (14"°x.4), next come 
three small ber il tabea (the largest Shout x1"). Next is a 
double six-sided clear crystal (4,°x4{"), like two six-sided 
pyramids set base to base. Then comes a wn! of conventional 

ryll fishes, a Buddhist dag ic of good luck, abont seven- 
sixteenths of an inch long. Then come three flat circular beads, 
iwo of them crystal and one beryll, the biggest 4," x 3" the others a 
little smaller. Next comes a beryll bead six-sided and flat, seven 
twenty-fourths of an inch long and about the same broad. Next come 
three dark six-sided beads, a carbuncle and two amethysts, about a 
quarter of an inch broad. Next comes a tiny broken glass shaft about 
five-sixteenths of an inch long, perhaps part of an elephant goad. 
Next comes a six-sided and flat carbancle (,5" x ]"). Next are three 
beryll beads, flat oblong and six-sided (4° x4"), one of them bluer 
than the others. Next comes an oblong six-sided block of crystal, 
with three broad sides and three narrow sides, three-quarters of an 
inch long. Then come three six-sided beryll beads about three- 
eighths of an inch long. Then comes an irregular six-sided amethyst 
(about 4”x 4"). Next are three irregular six-sided beryll beads 
about a quarter of an inch long, One of them is pierced across and 
not down the length and hangs from the string. Then comes a 
small bead of brownish red glass, in shape like two pyramids set 
base to base, and measuring about three-cighths of an inch into a 
quarter of an inch. Next come three ara beads, two of them 
irregular six-sided berylla, and the third a small six-sided block of 
malachite (about }"x4,"). The next is o small round gold 
button-like ornament, about a quarter of an inch across, a central 
bead surrounded by six other beads. Then a gold ball abont an 
eighth of an inch in diameter,- Then three small gold tubes 
(7° x#"). Then a pellet of gold about an eighth of an inch in 
diameter and then a circle of gold balls about a quarter of an inch 
across. There was another gold drop that has been broken, The 
thin plate of gold, with the pressed-out image of a teaching Buddha, 
measures about one inch and an eighth by seven-cighths, weighs 
about fourteen grains, is 620 touch, and is worth about ls. 9d. 
(14 annas). The Buddha is seated on a lotus throne and has an 
aureole round his head. 

The silver casket, which was slight and of plain unburnished metal, 
weighs 7 oz. 29 grains, and is worth about £1 lis. 3d. (Rs. 17-10). 
It is about thirteen inches round the middle and stands 5% inches 
high, of which 2§ inches are cup and three inchesare lid, The body 
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stands on around rim about half an inch high and rises in a bowl 
shape, till, near the lip of the bowl, it is cut into a round groove 
about a quarter of an inch deep. From ‘here the lid, beginning 
with a narrow double-grooved belt, rises about two inches in the 
form of an inverted bowl. From this bow! the top rises nearly an 
inch in three tiers, each narrower than the tier below it; the top of 
the third tier being Hat and about an inch and a half across. From 
the middle of the. top rises a pointed boss about a quarter of 
an inch high. Between the silver casket and .the enclosed stone- 
casket were about eighty-six gold flowers less tarnished and rusted 
than those in the outer copper casket. Of the whole number, 
thirty-seven were plain round dises covered with dots, twenty-six 
were the many leaved bakult or Mimusops elengi flowers, nine were 
different kinds of discs, nine were spoilt, five were small stars, two 


were sunflowers, one wasa twelve-leaved flower, and one a flower ~ 


with four large and four small petals placed alternately. 

The stone casket is of brown clay-stone or sandstone with a 
smooth lathe-turned surface. It measures eleven and a half inches 
round the middle and stands about four and a half inches ngh, of 
which two inches arecup andtwo anda half inches are lid. The 
cup stands on & heavy rim about three-cighths of an inch deep, and 
rises, with a smooth outward curve, till it meets the lid. The hd 
rises about an inch and three-quarters, like an inverted cup, m a 
smooth unbroken inward curve, to a triple-tiered top, the lowest 
tier a quarter of an inch thick and a quarter of an inch broad, the 
second tier a convex band about three-quarters of an inch broad, 
and the third tier a flat rim about an eighth of an inch thick and an 
inch and a half across. From the middle of the top rises a small 
pointed boss about three-eighths of an inch high, 

Fitting tightly in the stone casket, was a clear crystal casket, 
about nine inches round the middle and three and a quarter 
inches high, of which one and a quarter are cup and two are 
lid. From a fat bottom, about two inches and an eighth across, 
the crystal cup rises with a gentle outward bend, till, at the 
rim, itis two and seven-eighth inches across. From the rim the 
lid curves gently inwards for about an inch and a quarter. From 
this it rises in three tiers, the first a heavy rim standing ont 
about a quarter of an inch, the second a rounded dome about half 
an inch high, and, on the top of the dome, a flat plate an eighth 
of an inch thick and half an inch across, From the middle of the 
plate rises asmall pointed boss, about a quarter ofan inch high. 
[he inside of the lid is bored in a hole about five-eighths of an inch 
deep and three-eighths of an inch across, In the crystal cup were 
nineteen fresh gold flowers, seven with four petals, three with eight 
even petals and three with eight alternately large and small petals, 
and one a round dise covered with little knobs. | 


Inside of the crystal casket, a little too high for its place, was a 


casket of thin gold of 830 touch, weighing 199 grains, and worth 


a rl a ae ee 

1 The weep of the flowers is 188 gra. the touch 900, and the valne Ra, 15-4. 
A note on the Indian practice of throwing and of offering gold flowers ia given in 
the Appendix, . . 
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about £1 8s. 4d. (Rs. 14-3). It is covered with waving lines of 
raised tracery in the Greek scroll pattern, and in the hollows aro 
rows of minute pushed out beads. It is about three and a half 
inches round the middle and about 1} inches high, of which 1} 
inches are lid. ‘The cup of the casket, which has somewhat lost 
its shape, stands on a thin base and bends outwards in the form 
ofa broad bowl. ‘The lid rises in a semicircular dome about nine- 
sixteenths of an inch high. On the dome, separated bya thin round 
rim, standsa smooth water-pot, or kalash, about ravhe-ih pean of an 
inch high, from the mouth of which rises a pointed lid or stopper 
about a quarter of an inch high. In the gold cup were ten gold 
flowers as bright as the day they were put in. ree of them are 
twelve-petalled, three have eight even, and three have eight 
alternately large and small petals, and one is four-petalled. There 
was also a bit of green glass (%,"x 7%"), and alittle spark of 
diamond which has been lost. | 

Covered with the gold flowers were thirteen tiny fragments of 
earthenware varying in size from about an inch to a quarter of an 
inch long. The fragments seem to be of three kinds, two thick, one 
middling, and ten thin. The thick fragmentsare about three-cighths 
of an inch long, and about five-sixteenths of an inch thick. They are 
dark brown outside and light brown inside. The fragment of middle 
thickness, which ia a little less than one-eighth of an inch thick and 
a quarter of an inch long, is whitish outside and dark inside. The 


ten thin pieces vary from seven-eighths of an inch to a quarter of an 
inch long. ‘They are brown and about one-eighth of an inch thick, 


The curve of one of them belongs to a circle five inches in diameter." 
There is a “Sprit peg eae local story that within the last ten 


years a le stoné slab, covered with writing, stood a little to the 
south of the mound. It was supposed to have been laid close to. 


the well to the north of the mound, as a clothes-washing stone, 
and to have slipped into the well. But the well was cleared out in 
April 1883, several feet below its ordinary level, and no trace of the 
stone was found. | 

In cutting through the mound, inside of the central relic chamber, 
about eight feet tele the stone coffer, that is under about twenty- 
two feet of solid masonry and with about thirty-five feet of solid 
masonry on either side of it, was found a live frog. The frog is said to 
be the tree frog Hylorana malabarica which is rare but not unknown 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay. It remained for four days, 
fresh and active, in a glass bottle with about two inches of water. 

From the Sopéra relic-mound a path leads north-east about 
550 yards across some open fields with fine distant views of Tungir 
and Kémandurg, to the lake and temple of Chakreshvar Mahiidev. 
The lake is about 180 yards long by 120 broad, It 1s shallow, and, 
except astone cistern in the centre, seems never to have been 
lined with masonry. The temple is at the middle of the west 


= 





‘A note in the Appendix gives a sun i th derings of Roddhs' _ 
Bowl and of the different bowls which are-or have sed gain yak si a oaeh Hy Begat i) 
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bank of the Jake, across the road from a flight of larga stone steps 
that lead to the water. Im front of the temple gate is a square- 
based modern lamp-pillar. To the south of the temple enclosure is 
a two-storied rest-house, to the west the mean modern temple of 
Chakreshvar, and, to the north, a small shrine of Maruti or 
Hanuman. In the centre of the enclosure is a modern basil stand, 
and in front of it, a headless bull with well-carved chain and bell 
necklace which was lately dug out of a well in Sonérbhét about half 
a mile to the south-east. From the style of carving the ball 
is probably of abont the same age (a.n. 1060) as the Ambarndth 
temple. About two yards within the enclosure the path passes 
over a carved stone which has belonged to a Hindu temple, and the 
lowest of the four steps that lead into the Chakreshvar temple is 
also old and carved. | 

About three yards to the north of the bull, on a plinth about 
three feet high, with a four and a half feet veranda, is a plain 
square shrine of Hanuman. Against the back wall of the south 
veranda lean several old carved stones. The figures on the stone 
round the right corner, facing the east (about 1°10" x 1 9"), are 
a four-handed Shiv with sureole and a Pirvati. To the right of 
Parvati, above is Ganpati and below Ganpati is Kartikeya the god 
of war with his peacock. On the firat stone facing the south 
(2 6" x 2’) the central figure is the Sun. His two hands, and 
the two lotus flowers they held straight above his shoulders, are 
broken off. Round his neck are rich necklaces and a chaplet of 
beads falls below his knees, The end of his waistcloth hangs 
between his legs in heavy folds and a well-carved cloth rans round 
his thighs. The rich shoes are one of the marks of the Sun god. 
He stands on the heads of seven horses. Qn each side are two 
attendants. The group was probabl carved in the eleventh century. 
To the west of the sun stone is a long slab (6’ 6" x 1’ 6") roabiy 
of the eleventh century. Qn it stands a rude modern scarecrow- 
like figure of Shitaladevi, or the small-pox goddess, and a small 
figure of the eighth Jain saint Chandraprabha. Against the inner 
wall of the north veranda of this shrine, the stone (3'x 9") with two 
seated women is apparently a memorial or paliya stone m honour 
of a widow sacrifice or satt. | 

Two yards to the north of Méruti’s shrine is a huge banyan tree of 
great height and about forty-eight feet in girth three feet from the 
ground. Several carved stones lean against this tree. Beginning, 
in the south there is, facing east, a memorial stone (5’ x 1" 6") wit 
three panels, the lowest a dead man, the middle a woman worship- 
ping a ling, and the top panel (which is broken) the hero in Kailis 
or Shiv’s heaven. About two feet to the west 15 a broken head of 
Ganesh (1’ 8” x1’), the ears clearly cut but the nose broken. The 
next, the chief of the remains, on a slab about seven feet three 
inches long, is a beautiful statue of Brahma (6' 4" x 2’) a full 
length three-headed figure with four arms. The three heads, a 
front and two side faces, have richl carved tiaras. The fourth 
head is not shown as it looks back. ‘The front. face has a pointed 
rishi-like beard, the side faces are hairless. The upper right hand 
holds a sarvo or wooden oil-ladle, and the lower right hand oa 
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Chapter XIV. rosary. In the left hand is a book-roll representing the Veda 
Places of Interest, 20d in the lower left hand an oil-flask. On each side below are 
., ight-inch female figures, the figure on the visitor’s right with wood 
Auchan for afire sacrifice, and the figure on the left with a wooden oil-holder 
Crepe” «=o her left hand anda butter dish in her right hand. In front of 
= ; this woman is a small figure with a sword in its right hand, and, 
in front of the other figure, isaswan. Brahma wears a plain fillet 
round his neck with a central and two side bosses, a strip of deer 
hide over his left shoulder with a deer’s head just below the shoulder, 
and a thick sacred thread falling in a waving line to the thigh. 
His waistcloth is held up by abelt with a rich clasp in front. The 
cloth is tied in a bow over his right thigh and falls in front to about 
four inches above the knee. From behind a rosary falls in front 
of the knee. Besides the embossed necklace Brahma wears large 
REIGN, which seem never to have been finished, a pair of plain 
peaked armlets and around armlet under the peaked one above 
the elbow, and wristlets, three and two rings on the left hands and 
plain bands on the right hands, The hands and nails are beautifully 
eut and all the fingers of the right hands have rings. The statue 
was probably carved in the eleventh or twelfth century. It was 
found about thirty years ago buried in a field in Sondrbhit, not far 
from where the bull was found. It is still worshipped as Dattdtray 
About a yard to the north of Brahma’s statue, in a hollow in the 
tree trunk, is finely carved six-inch high image of a naked 
Péirasnith, the twenty-third Jain saint, with a five-hooded snake over 
his head. The image is probably of the tenth century or earlier. 
There are also two small lings, and, on a six inch slab, two women 
worshipping. 
__ From the Chakreshvar lake the north-east corner of Sopéra town 
lies about sixty yards to the east. Through this corner of the town 
: the road passes about 200 yards between houses whose plinths contain 
many old carved Hindu stones. From this about 650 yards north- 
east the road leads to the Sopdra creek, which, though there is still 
a bridge across it, is dry and filled with earth. Twenty years ago 
boats of twelve tons (30 khandis) used to come from the Ménikpur 
or Bassein side, that is from the south, and there was much fishingr 
and salt making. Now thongh the land is low, it is y except 
during the rains, The railway embankment did much to keep out 
the salt water, and the land is being gradually taken for salt rica 
tillage. From the Vaitarna or Bolinj side, that is from the north, 
for many years boats have been unable to pass beyond Bolinj. But 
within living memory rafts of tesk have been floated as far aa the 
Sopdra landing. Along the west side of the old creek rons a 
row of palm stems. Twenty years ago they stood five or six feet 
high, bunt now they are not more than a foot ont of the ground, The 
people call them Burnd Réja’s stockade and they look very old. But 
it seems doubtful whether they are older than the Portuguese or 
even than the eee who, in 1803, strengthened this part of the 








creek with a stockade of palm trees.) 


| Bee above, p. 322, 
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About mile to the east-of the bridge, or Dadar as it is called, 
rises 8 flat-to hill, about a hundred feet high, known as Nildongri. 
Tts south i as been quarried away, and in the middle of the 
top are the ruins of asmall Portuguese fort! The yellow trap coffer, 
found in the centre of the Sopdra relic-mound, seems to be made of 
stone brought from this hill About mile further east is the Rakshi 
or Tulinj hill, with a fine basalt dyke of which details are given 
later on. Turning back west from Didar, that is the Sopdra 
landing, about fifty yards east of the Chakreshvar lake, is the 
Boghatirth or B -talévdi. This is said to have been once held 
very sacred and to be lined with dressed stones. It is now 

wglected and filled with earth. Treasure is suid to be buried 
unde Jars But it is believed that the first two men who dig 
will forfeit their lives. From Boghatirth, about seventy yards 
south-cast, at the back of the house of one Jairdm Bhaskar Sonér, 
built into the plinth, is a stone with writing. Tt records a gift in 
the month of Ashdadh (June-July) Vrish(?) samvatear, Shak 1071 (°) 

ap. 11487). The name of the king appearsto be Kur (Hari f) 
>éldev. Seventy-five yards more to the cast leads to the house of 
Ibrahim Seth the chief merchant of Sopéra. His house, which is a 
fine two-storied building, is about fifty years old and has mach of 
the rich wood-carving which was then in fashion. From [brahim 
Seth’s house, about 150 yards to the south, is the pokarn a Muosalmén 
pond about eleven yards by fourteen which is lined with old dressed 
stones. Close by are many Musalmén tombs. 

The pokarn is almost on the south limit of Sopdéra. About aS 
yards south-east, within Gas limits, is the Khare or Shirmoli pona, 
abont fifty yards south of which was found the statue of Brahma now 
near the Chakres kreshvar temple. About fifty yards east of the Khiire 
pond is the Bhiitela pond, 240 eo long by 146 broad, whose north 
and west banks are covered wit Musalman tombs, some of them with 
nicely carved head-stones (about 4’ x2’), with a rounded top imside 
of which runs a row of lotus flowers and below hang a large central 
and two side chain lamps. On the north bank is a Hindu stone 
carved in rich tracery, probably part of the spire of a Shaiv temple 
of the eleventh or twelfth century. 

Close by in April 1882 were found, carved on a broken piece 
of basalt (about 16°x 12"x 12"), the remains of six lines of an 
ro ode in the Ashok character, which, on comparison with 
Ashok’s edicts, proved to belong to the ag edict, of which it 
forms about one-third. The fourteen or iiteen of Ashok’s edicts, 
which have been found at Girndr in Kéthidwar, at Kapuredigadi 
in Peshawar, at Kalsi in Dehra-Dun, at Dhauli in Cuttack, and at 
Jaugada in Ganjam, have all been in groupe, none of them have 
been separate, It is therefore probable that a complete set of 
Ashok’s edicts was carved near Sopdra. As there is no single rock 
near Sopra suited for engraving the whole of the edicts, it appears, 


\ A Bortugu exe writer in 1728 complained that the Nil hill near Sopdra had been 
fortified wi wet he help of an engineer, and that the bastions ce walt an 


there was no room to work a four-pounder Report on Portuguese Defence 
O Chron. de Tis. I. 30-34, ay eee 
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Chapter XIV. from the kind of stone on which this fragment is cut, that the 
Places of Interest, Cacts were engraved on the large blocks of basalt which are common 
fe - near Sopéra, and that the inscribed blocks were arranged in a row. 
Giseieeiag Tn time the blocks of basalt were separated, and have been carried 
_ Ashok Edict.  gway and broken by the people. The fragment preserved is 
the lower left-hand corner of the eighth edict, The surface of the 
stone in the extreme left has broken off and taken with it the 
first letters of three lines; what is left contains the remains of 
the beginnings of six lines. On filling up the missing letters 
of these six lines from the eighth edict of Girnir, Kalsi, Kapure- 
digadi, Dhanli, and Jaugada, each line of this edict seems to 
have contained from sixteen to twenty letters. Counting each 
line at seventeen letters, probably four top lines have been lost, 
which would show the original number of lines in the edict to be 
ten. In the seventh line six letters, which seem to have been left 
out at the first engraving, have been put in by the engraver in 
smaller size above the line. This inscription resembles the Girndr 
edict in using r where 1 is used in the Kalsi and Jaugada edicts. 
Pandit Bhagvanlél proposes the following translation of the edict 
to which this cagmens belongs: For long, kings have started on 
pleasure tours where were (which consisted of) the chase and other 
such amusements, For this reason a religious tour was started by 
the ten-years-installed king Piyadasi dear to the gods, who had 
: reached true knowledge. which tour this happens; visiting and 
making gifts to Brihmans and Buddhist monks, visiting old men, 
making gifts of gold, looking after the law and the people, giving. 
instruction in religion and making inquiries ag to {the sine cats 
religion, By such means, this (religious tour) becomes a source of 
hae pleasure in other parts (of the dominions) of king Piyadasi 
dear to the gods. 
The low tree-covered mound, about fifty yards east of the 
Bhétela pond, with many Musalmin graves and the site of o 
Portuguese tower, is an old landing-place. About a quarter of a mile 
to the south-east boats of ten to twelve tons stil come at high 
tides. Returning west along the north bank of the Bhitela pond and 
passing between the Bhatela and Khare ponds, about one hundred 
and fifty yards south, is the Ramkund or Réma’s Pool. This was 
once a famous place of pilgrimage, and is mentioned in one of the 
Nasik cave writings, probably of the first century after Christ. 
No one from a distance now visits Rima’s Pool, though, in Shravan 
(July-August), Sopdéra Hindus of all classes come to bathe. It is 
a steep-sided deeply-shaded pool about forty-five feet square. The 
upper fifteen feet of the sides are steep earthen slopes. Below 
the earth are eleven steps of roughly dressed stone about nine 
inches broad and six ackas deep. On the east bank was a broken 
ling-case or shilunkha, used as a hinge for turning a Persian wheel, 
.. and several broken images a little to the south, 





7 - 





1 The letters preserved are, Sth line, Nithemithd sam (nine letters lost); Gth line, 
Ficta wait Aoti bambhe (eleven letters lont); 7th ine, Cha ewdidnam dasane Airat- 
Te andine cha (ten letters lost); Sth line, Mdnusathi dhamma (eleven letters 

st); Hh line, Ye rati Aoti detd (nine letters lost) ; 10th line, Jina bhdye ane, | 
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About 175 yards to the south, in a t of the Gis village lands 
called Sondrbhét, is a small mon |, at the east foot of which 
is a broken cross-legged female figure (2'x2"), perhaps Ambika, 
Close to this spot large earthenware cups are said to have been 
found some years ago. The Chakreshvar ball was dug out of a well 
about fifty yards to the west. To the east of the mound is a defaced 
carved fragment apparently of a spire niche. The temple, which 
is said to have been dedicated to Parasndth, seems to have been 
of considerable size as there are remains of foundations about fifty 
vards tothe west. About 200 yards tothe south-east, at the road side, 
is a damaged sculptured stone (2' 6 x=), the main figure in which 
is perhaps the Sun, as he holds alotus in each hand. Itis apparently 
part of an entrance door probably of the eleventh or twelft 
century. From this stone nine modern steps lead to a garden 
where js the tomb of the Musalmén saint Shaikh Akbar-moi-ud-din. 
Round the enclosure a row of very large old bricks (16" x 10° x 3°) 
are arranged as a border, They were found about 120 yards to the 
south-west, at the corner of two roads, where many others may be 
seen built into a new well. ' | 

About 300 yards west of the place where these old bricks were 
found is Gés lake, a winding hollow, 120 yards broad and 800 lon 
with two cross dams. The sides are fringed with gardens an 
Persian wheels. On the east shore of the lake, about 110 yards from 
the north end, is arichly carved stone lotus-pendant. On the bank 
above, in a spot known as Mala, a few other dressed stones and lines 
of foundation walls can still be traced. It was probably a Brahmanic 
temple of the eleventh or twelfth century. At the south end of the 
iske are the remains of a flight of dressed stone steps. From the 
south end of Gés lake, about 150 yards to the south-east, is the 
village of Gas, which, according to the people of the place, is the 
site of old Sopéra. In front of one Degu Pobria Mihtéra’s house is 
a smooth six-sided block of basalt about two feet broad, two and 
a half long, and two feet high. It is used as a clothes-washing and 
bathing stone and 5 pad for grinding curry powder. On its 
smooth top are carved in large Pali letters, perhaps about B.c. 200, 

the letters ‘Badhuya, that is ‘Of Badhu,’ sppereney some one's 
name. About three years ago the stone was struck against in 
ploughing Kaklar’s feld close to Brahma hill. Itt probably a 
gravye-stone. Passing through Gas many of these blocks of basalt 
sre notable in front of verandas and built into plinths. None seem 
to have letters except one about 200 yards to the south-west of 
Degu’s house, at the other end of Gas village, in front of the house 
ofa Simvedi Brahman, B4b Naik by name. This block, which is 
about a foot and a half across and 4 foot and » half high, is carved 
on two sides. On one side are the letters © Kodasa Kalavadasa,’ 
that is ‘Of Kalavad the Kod,’ and, on the other side, ‘ Ugudeveya,’ 
that is ‘Of Ugradeva.’ Like the letters cut in Degu’s stone these 
letters are Pali, probably about Bc. 200, and, like Degu’s stone, 
this was brought from near Brahma hill. About half a mile south 
of Bab Naik’s house, on the way to Achola village, the sides of the 





lane are in places frmged by broken lines of large blocks of basalt. 


This line of basalt blocks is known as the stone dam, dagdi bandh, 
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and seems to be the remains of an old footway raised across the 


ment are found in other hollows in the Sopéra lanes, near 
and, still more, in the low lands between Gas and Brahma hill. 

The stone dam or dagdi bandh is the last object of interest. 
From it there remains about a mile and a half of return road to 
Chulna village, and from Chulna village about two miles east to 
Minikpur. 

A second day may be spent in the morning, in visiting Vayirgac 
hill, about ue sila went of the Mainikpur bungalow, and soe 
the remains of its Portuguese fort, and, perhaps, traces of 
a rough old wall of blocks of basalt and brick work.* The 
afternoon may be passed in visiting Achola, a mile and a half 
to the north of Manikpur and ati Ble Portuguese fort. About a 
mile to the north of Achola, near the top of the west face of the 
steep Rakshi Dongar, or Tulinj hill, perbaps about 300 feet above the 
plain, is a fine basalt dyke. The rock is dark, glistens with mica, 
and when struck rings like an anvil. The basalt pillars stand out 
from the edge of the hill sometimes in single columns, in other places 
in groups wedged close together, ranning into the hill with a south- 
east slope. The pillars are black and six-sided, the faces generally 
from nine to ten inches broad, and the length varying from six to 
twenty-two feet. The dyke is only the ruins of what it was thirty 
years ago. Many of the pillars were used when the railway was 
made, and the ge still carry them away, setting them rolling 
down the steep hill-side, and gathering the fragments when the 
pillar shivers to pieces at the foot, Across a ravine to the east is a 
curious circle of large upright basalt pillars.* 

At Bolin), about two miles north of the Sopra relic-mound, a stone 
(22° x 1 2" x8"), with writing in Devandgari letters, was found 
used as a door step in the house of a Christian, named Juju. Manu 
Lop thatis Joseph Manuel a a and in Devhira pond, in the 
same village, there are said to be some carved stones. Bolinj was 
formerly a pe tone and probably had rich temples, but no remains 
were seen, About half a mile south-west of Bolinj, in the hamlet 
of Koprad, an inscribed stone (3' 5° x 1' 2° x 7°) of the fifteenth cent 
was found near the house of the headman Bhiku Patil, a Samvedi 
Bréhman.‘ <A third inscribed stone (3' 2" x 1' 4° x 8") was brought 
a wellin Vaghol about a mile west of Sopdra, but was so 
worn as to be illegible, and was left close to the east of the relic- 
mound. ; 

Takmak Fort about fifteen miles south-eastof Mahim, stands on 
a very steep hill about 2000 feet high, in a rough wooded country, a 
little to the north-east of the meeting of the Tansa and Vaitarna rivers. 
Takmak ig a fortified height rather than a fort, as it consists of a hill- 


linj, 





* On the road between Gis and Brahma hill, under a huge banyan tree at the 
of the low alt waste, is a slab (1 x I’ 7°) carved with a cobra 

, Details are given below under Vajir 3 Seo above p, 325 note 2. 

* Details are given under Kopnid, p. 210, 
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top, 400 yards long by about 100 broad, enclosed with works in the 
only two places where it 1s accessible. Of the works all that remain 
are two small gateways witha low ruined retainin wall on each side. 
In 1818, in spite of the natural strength of the hill, the works were 
so greatly injured by exposure and long neglect, that the fort was 
easy to capture either by surprise or by assanlt, ‘The wooded and 
rugged ground about the fort could hide an attacking force nearly 
up to the foot of the works, which, in places, were no more than 
a wall of loose stones. On the top of the hill were nine small ponds 
with a sufficient supply of water; and there were & few scattered 
huts occupied by the garrison! In 1862, the Takmak works 
were so ruinous as to add nothing to the strength of the hill. The 
water-supply was destroyed, in case the hill might ever fall mto 
the hands of robbers or insurgents. 

At the Sativli hot-spring, about six miles north of Takmak, are 

Sepia of a Hindn vse ete Se blocks of carved stone, two broken 
bulls or nandis, and two broken fing cases or ahilunkhas. Near these 
are two hot-water reservoirs.” 
- fa‘ndulva'di Fort, about ten miles south-east of Mahim “and 
three north-east of Safdle station on the Baroda railway, stands on & 
hillabont 1900 feet high, at the south end of the Mahim range. It 
is notable to the east-of the railway between the Virdr and Safdle 
stations. On the hill-top are several rock-cut cisterns and signs 
of large rough fortifications. At the foot of the hill, on the east, 
flows the Vaitarna, which is tidal nine miles further to Manor. 
Near the river, also at the foot of the hill, is Lalthan village with a 
reservoir said to have been built by the Portuguese.’ 

Ta‘ra’pur, north latitude 19° 50° and east longitude 72° 42’ 30",a 

sort in the Mahim sub-division, had in 1881 a population of 2939. It 
Fes in a low wooded tract on the south bank of the Tdérapur creek, 
sixty miles north of Bombay, fifteen miles north of Mahim, and by 
: wal seven miles north-west of the Boisar station of the Barods 
railway. From the village on the north bank of the creek the 
town is known by the joint name of Térapur-Chinchni. | 

In 1634 the bar of the Térdpur river was described as of the same 
width as the Dakann bar, with a similar sand bank at the mouth and 
a channel in the middle which was dry at low tide, but at high water 
allowed a ship to enter and anchor.’ Within a rocky reef, to the 
north-west of the town, there is still anchorage for small craft. 
But particularly in the south, the bottom is full of rocks and shoals, 
which stretch from Tarépur point to the north-west and north 
abreast the town.° 





1 Captain Thickinson's MS, Report in 1515, wag Mears 1156, 

2Mr. W. B. Mulock, C.8. . 2Mr. W. B. Mulock, C.5. 

4 The road from Boisar station was built in 1571] ats cost of £14,536 (Ra. 1 A5,: 
‘The trafic returna at Boisar station show an increase in passengers from. 11,721 | 
1873 to 24,329 in 1590, and in goxls from 1289 to 3302 tons, 

#0 Chron, de Tia. IL, 199. | | 

« Between Turapur and Bomba; the tides set nearly in the direction of the land, 
the flood a little towards it or north, and the ebb a little from it about eoath by west. 
Taylor's Sailing Directory, 371-72. 
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In the 1881 population of 2939, there were 2124 Hindus, 397 
Musalméns, 366 Parsis, and 52 Christians. The sea-trade returns 
for the five years ending 1878-79 show average exports 
worth £10,529 (Rs. 1,05,290) and average imports 1 orth £6134 
(Rs. 61,340). Exports varied from £1115 (Ra. 11,150) im 1877-78 
to £16,840 (Rs. 1,698,400) in 1878-79, and imports from £4690 
(Rs. 46,900) in 1878-79 to £7220 (Rs. 72,200) in 1876-77." A 
municipality was sanctioned in 1866, but the sanction was withdrawn 
in 1869, ‘There is a Government school and a school founded by the 
Bombay Parsi Panchiyat for teaching Zend Avesta. In the ‘drai 
quarter of the town is a fire-tem le, built about 1820 by the well- 
known Parsi contractor Vikéji Mehrji. Opposite to the fire-temple 
is Vik4ji Mehrji’s mansion, a large two-storied building visible for 
miles. About two miles to the south there are three Towers of Silence. 

The earliest of unknown date is built of undressed stones and mortar. 
- Another of unknown date was built by public subscription ; and the 
third, now in use, was built in 1866 also by public subseription.* 

At the end of the thirteenth century (1280), Taéraépuris mentioned 
as one of the towns conquered from the Ndiks by Bhim the 
legendary ruler of Mahim in Bombay island. In 1533 it was 
burnt by the Portuguese. In 1556 the Portuguese possessions 
near Téripur were greatly increased, and it was the head of 
the richest of the Daman districts. In 1559 an assault by some 
Abyssinian troops was successfully beaten off. In 1582, and again 
in 1612, the fort was unsuccessfully attacked by the Moghals.’ 
In 1634 the town was the seat of a magistrate with powers over 
half of the Daman territories. It exported provisions in which the 
country round was rich, and had a good trade with Surat and Dio? 
The fort was surrounded by a wall with round bastions, and, 
besides quarters for the garrisons had a church, a Dominican 
monastery, and a hospital or misericordia. The garrison included a 
captain, a ndik, ten peons, and a bombardier, a police inspector and 
four peons, an interpreter, writer, a torchbearer, and an umbrella 
boy. Besides the garrison there was the vicar, and fifty Portaguese,200 
Native Christians, and about 100 slaves, good fighters and well armed 
with swords, lances, and guns. In 1670 Ogilby mentions it as a 
coast town,!" and, in 1695, Gemelli Careri describes it as well 
inhabited with monasteries of the Dominicans and Franciscans of the 
Recolet school." In 1728 it was said to be of no strength and to be 
garrisoned by sixty soldiers.". In 1739 the fort was attacked by 
the Mardthds under Chimnaji Apa. Four mines were laid, of whic 
two succeeded in making greet breaches in a bastion and curtaim. 
Bajibevrav, Ramchandra Hari, Yeshvant Pavar, and Tukdji Pavar 





1 The details are: Exports, 1874-75 £14,031 (Rs, 1,40,310), 1875-76 £11,823 
(Ra. 1,195,250), 1876-77 £5835 (Rs. 88,350), 1877-78 £1115 (Ra. 11,1501), 1878-79 
£16,540 (Ra. 1,68,400) ; Imports, 1874-75 £5370 (Rs. 53,700), 1875-76 £6694 (Rs. 66,040), 
1876-T7 £7220 (Rs. 72,200), 1877-78 £6696 (Rs. 66,060), 1878-79 £4690 (Rs, 46,900). 
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Barros, VIL. 501; Faria in Kerr, VL 223, 225. ® De Couto, VIIT. 208. 
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rushed into the breaches with their colours. They were stoutly Chapter xIV. 
sat by the Portuguese, and success was doubtful, till Ranoyi paces of Interest. 
Shonsle bi? 


scaled the wall in another part and divided the attention 

of the garrison. Still, as Chimndji wrote, they fought with the 
courage of Europeans, till, at last overpowered, the survivors asked 
for and were granted quarter.’ In 1750 Tieffenthaler mentions 
Térdpur as a place once Portuguese now Mardtha* After the 
capture the Mardthds repaired the sea face of the fort in European 
atvle. In1760 it was in good order and protected by four guns.* 
In 1776 Raghundthray took shelter in the fort.‘ In 1803 it passed 
to the British without resistance. In 1818 it was described by 
Captain Dickinson as one ofthe largest, best conditioned, and most 
central of the sea-coast forts in the north Konkan. The walls, most 
of which were of cut stone, enclosed a space 500 feet square. ee 
were about thirty feet high and ten thick, except the parapet whi 
was seldom more than four feet wide. The north face was was 
by the sea at spring tides, and in many places was out of repair. 
Long stretches of the parapet had fallen, and, at the south-east 
angle of the fort, there was neither tower nor bastion. On three sides 
were remains of a dry ditch of inconsiderable width and depth. In 
the middle of the astern face was the principal gateway, uncovered 
by traverse or any sort of outwork, Inside the fort were some 
large ruins and several buildings four of them private. There were 
besides two granaries and a guard-room, with some inferior buildings 
and several wells containmg abundant and excellent water. As in 
D&hanu fort, houses and gardens came within 150 feet of the works. 
In 1862 it was in a ruined state, ak of the nerth wall having fallen. 
In the fort were some wells and gardens. The fort was given in 
inam by the Peshwa to Vikdéji Mehrj1, for a hundred years, and 1s 
still held by his heirs. Taylor mentions, on the south bank of the 
creek, the remains of a Portuguese fort which-was built in 1593. 

Chinchni town on the north side of the creek has a customs-house 
and traveller’s bungalow now used as school. Onthe beach, abous 
a mile north of Tférépur, is a rained brick tower, which, in 1818, 
Captain Dickinson — found twenty-two feet high with a mean 
diameter of twenty-eight feet. The lower or main battery was nine 
feet above ground and contained five guns, the side parapet walls 
not exceeding three and a half feet in thickness. Over this battery 
was another, suited for an equal number of guns. Its parapet wall 
supported a wretched roof, and was not more than 4 foot anda half 
thick. - 


Tha‘na, or Sr#a'n that is The Settlement, in north latitude 
19° 11’ 30° and east longitude 73° 3’, a station on the Penmsula 
railway twenty-one miles north-east of Bombay, is the chief town of 
the Thana districtand the head-quarters of the Salsatte sub-division. 
In 1881 it had a population of 14,456. It is prettily placed on the 


1 Grant Duffs Marithds, [Al ; Thornton's Gazetteer, 959-60, 

? Rea, Hist. at Geog. de I'Inde, I. 407. 

3 Anquetil du Perron’s Zend Avesta, coclxxxti. 

‘Grant Duffs Mara 23, ® Taylor's Sailing Directory, 372. 
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Chapter XIV. west shore of the Salsette creek, in wooded country, between the 


Places of Interest, Leur range of Salsette hills on the west and the. p pic ye 
ere Persik peaks on the mainland to the south-east. The fort, the 





Portuguese Cathedral, a few carved and engraved stones, and several 
large reservoirs are the only signs that Thina was once a great city. 

Except part of Chendni, the fishermen’s suburb to the south, which 
contains a landing-place a customs-house and a railway siding, the 
town of Thana lies to the north of the railway. On the south-east, 
along the banks of the creek, lie the Chendni, and further north the 
Mah4giri quarters of the town, with a large number of boatmen’s 
and fishers’ houses. Between Chendni and Mahigiri lies a salt 
swamp of some thirty or thirty-five acres, which was reclaimed in 
1880 by adam. The Bazdr or station road runs half a mile north 
from the station to an open rae or square, where it meets the Agra 
road. It is lined by small tiled honses and poor shops, showing 
little but the most ordinary brass-work, cloth, and groceries. About 
a quarter of a mile from the station, to the east of the road, stands 
the Hirékot or Diamond Fort, now the méimlatdir’s office. To the 
west stretches the large Massunda lake, with its west bank faced 
with broad stone steps and crowned with a Hindu temple, and, on 
the north bank, the Portuguese Cathedral and other picturesque 
buildings. Between the main road and the lake is the larg 
Kopineshvar temple, and close by, down a street on the other side, 
are the meat and fish markets. At the end of the road is the 
vegetable market, and in the open space at the meeting with the 
Agra road stands, on the east side, the Collector's house, a fine double- 
storied building with a large garden in which are the Collector's 
offices and treasury. To the west are the new Byrimji Jijibhai high 
echool and the Wadia dispensary, with, close by, the public hbexy : 
and a curious domed building. This was intended for an Englis 
school, but, since the opening of the high school (1880), it peat, ar 
eccupied by public offices. Around are the dwellings of pleaders, 
traders, and other well-to-do natives, double-storied with high 
tiled roofs and _gandily coloured walls. Along the Agra road, 
towards Bombay, is the Portuguese Cathedral, and, a little beyond, 
the new Maréthi school. To the east, after passing between the 
Collector’s and Judge’s houses, the Agra road comes out on a 
wide park-like esplanade crossed by brond tree-lined roads, with 
the fort or jail in the east, the English church in the north, 
open wooded ground with the civil hospital and the remains of 
the assistant judge’s house to the west, the Judge’s and Collector's 
residences to the south-west, and, to the south more well-shaded 
Furopean houses, and the neat police lines formerly used by the 
Native Infantry Regiment. This pleasant esplanade, with the 
double-bridged creek and the wild Persik hills to the east, and 
wooded rice-lands and hill-sides to the west, forms a pretty scene, 
which, especially during the rains, is in many points more like an 
English than an Indian view. 

North of the church lies’ the Khatarvads, or weaver’s- quarter, 
si beyond, at the north extreme of nh! limits on the edge 
of the Gosdla pond, is Colonel Atkin’s bungalow. Along the 
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creck between Chendni and Mahigiri, a dam, pitched with stone 


on its eastern face and provided with two sluice gates, was built 1 Places of Interest. — 


1880 at a cost of £529 (Re. 3290), This dam has reclaimed from 
thirty to thirty-five acres of salt marsh behind the Hirakot, which 
- formerly caused much annoyance and ill health, as the tide washed 
up and left on it filth from the latrines on the creek. The latrines 
are now cleaned by the tide without expense OF establishment, 
and the area of salt ground, which has been obtained by the 
municipality from the Government on the Gujarat reclamation 
terms, is being gradually filled by town sweepings. 

Théna ia cut off by the Yeur hills from the sea breeze, it has an 
average yearly rainfall of between eighty and ninety inches, and to 
the east, south-east, and north, itis flan ed by large stretches of salt 
marsh and tidal foreshore. The climate is therefore relaxing hot and 
feverish, es ially at the close of the rains. In 1869, 1875, and 1877, 
it was attacked by violent epidemics of cholera. 

According to the 1881 census, in the total of 14,456 people, there 
were 11,539 Hindas, 1398 Musalmans, 1004 Christians, 260 Pérsis, 
- and 165 Jews. The chief Hindu castes were Kunbis and Marathés. 

There are four landings or bandara, Méndvi near the local-fond 
bridge, Liberi and Bendi in Mahdgiri, and Chendni to the south of 
the railway line. The sea trade returns for the five years ending 
1878-79 show average exports worth £22,825 (Rs. 2.98,250) an 
imports worth £32,206 (Rs. 3,22,660). Exports varied from £9973 
(Ra. 99,730) in 1875-76 to £35,330 (Rs.3,53,300) im 1878-79, and 
imports from £18,564 (Rs. 1,985,640) in 1874-75 to £57,759 
(Rs. 5,77,590) im 1876-772 The station traffic returns show an 
increase in passengers from 312,509 in 1873 to 460,642 in 1880, 
and in goods from 2644 to 16,343 tons. ¢ 

To the north ofthe town, in the Christian village of Khatarvida 
or tha weaver’s quarter, & few families still weave the beautiful 
and once famous Thana silks? Close by, im the Rabodi suburb, 
live Musalmdan weavers of the cotton fabrics which are known as 
Thana cloth. Since the ‘ntroduction of cotton-cloth factories into 
Bombay, this industry has almost died, and the weavers have gone 
to Bombay, Surat, and Broach. Many ruined houses, old plinths, 
the mosque, and the extent of the burial-ground show that a large 
Muhammadan population formerly lived in this neighbourhood. 
In Chendni and Mahdgiri some of the Koli fishers and sailors 
are very well-to-do. One or two are said to be worth £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000) or more, and are now large moneylenders. 

Théna is throughout the year the seat of the Judge and civil 
surgeon, and, during the rains, of the Collector, the nesistant and 
deputy collectors, the customs officer, police superintendent, district 





1The details are: Exports, 1874-75 £20,034 (Ra. 2,00,640), 1875-76 £9973 
(Rs. 99,730), 1876-77 £25,426 (Rs, 253,260), 1877-78 £23,463 (Be 2,354,630), and 
{S779 £35,330 (Rs. 3,53,300) ; Imports, 1874-75 £15,564 (Re. 1,85,640), 1875-76 
£52,174 (Rs. 3,21,740), 16-77 £57,759 (Ra. 5,77 590), 1877-78 £21,576 (Rs, 2,15,760), 
smd’ 1878-79 £31,260 (Rs, 3,12,600). | | 

? Details of the Silk Industry are given ander Crafta, Part L.Chap. VI. 
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engineer, the deputy collector of salt revenue, and district forest 
officer, It is also the head-quarters of the chief revenue and police 
officers of the Sdlsette sub-division, and is thee gg a respi 
jail, court house, civil hospital, di nsary, high school, treasury and 
revenue offices, civil jail, post office, railway station, and traveller's 
bungalow. A detachment of 100 men of a Native Regiment is 
stationed at Thana to guard the jail, which is under the charge of an 
European superintendent. 

‘he municipality was established in 1862.1 In 1880-81 it had, 
: a credit balance of £454 (Rs. 4537), a net income of £1464 
(Rs. 14,639) or a taxation of about 2s. (Re.1-0-8) a head. This 
income is chiefly drawn from octroi, tolls, honse tax, and market 
ees. Dori Sickie ear the expenditure amounted to £2545 
(Rs, 25,456), of which £1000 (Rs. 10,000) were on water works, 
£631 (Rs, 6309) on scavenging, £250 (Rs. 2501) on roads, £101 
(Rs. 1008) on lighting, and £49 (Rs. 496) on road watering. 


The 
municipal limits inclade the villages of Thina, Panch-Pakhadi, and 





. Chendni, and the suburbs of Rabodi, Vajavli, Khatarydda, Utalsér- 


Water Supply, 


Pimpalpida, Utalsdér-Panchpdkhadi, Kolhar, Charai, Tembhi, and 
Varora. Since the municipality has been established, the chief 
expenditure has been on the Pokran water-works towards which 
the ae. contributed £1269 (Rs. 12,690), on roads £5844 
(Rs.58,437),on latrines £540(Rs.5405),on markets £1885(Ra.1 8,850), 
on wells and reservoirs £480 (Rs, 4799), on dams £329 (Ra. yaa 
on public gardens £121 (Rs. 1208), on bridges £118 (Rs. 1183), an 
on repairs to markets and civil hospital £209 (Rs. 2090), ay 
Want of geod drinking water has long been a great evil in Than 
Many of the wells ron dry in the hot weather, while others 
are so near latrines and privies that their water is unwholesome, 
Since 1830 repeated attempts have been made to provide a proper 
supply of water. But want of funds and other difficulties prevented 
any steps ie agra till in July 1880 the Pokran scheme was 
ganctioned. The Pokran water-works are calculated to provide 
eight gallons of water a day to the whole municipal popula- 
tion. For a non-manufacturing town like Thana, this supply 
should be, and, so far, has proved tobe enough. The scheme consists 
of a Storage reservoir with head works, including outlet and waste- 
weir, 8 main to the town, and distribution hydrants. The stora 
reservoir is at the foot of the eastern slope of the Silsette hills, 
about two miles north-west of the town. The water is impounded 
by an earthen dam 1005 feet long with a greatest height of 514 feet. 
In the centre of the dam is a clay puddle-wall ten feet wide, 
well punned and rammed and taken iow to the solid rock, in some 
places thirty feet below the surface. At the north end of the dam is 
the waste-weir, which is forty feet wide, with a sill 64 feet below the 
top of the dam, and calculated to carry off a rainfall of two inches 
mm one hour, with a depth of 1’ 6" over the sill. The surface area 
of the reservoir, at the level of the waste-weir sill, is 489,400 square 











Government Rosolution 1721, of 20th October 1862, 
2 Contributed by Mr, F, B. Maclaran, C.E, 
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feet, and the cubic capacity 4,304,320 cubic feet, equal to twenty- Chapter XIV. WG 


seven million gallons. ‘The outlet is by means of 4 masonry tower, Places of Interest: 
rovided with valves at every five feet, from which a pipe ten inches Paiee xe 
‘, diameter, embedded im concrete, pass’s below the dam M8 pie 
trench cut in the solid rock. The main is @ cast-iron pipe seven ter SUPP 
inches in diameter, provided with a sluice valve near the storage ioe 
reservoir, and ending in the valve and meter-house at the entrance = 
to the town, where the pressure and quantity of water used daily are - vy 
registered and controlled. Cast-iron pipes of suitable sizes and - 
fitted with the necessary ‘valves distribute the water to sixteen i 
ublic hydrants with sixty-seven taps in different parts of the town. 
tach hydrant has from one to eight taps according to the number : 

of people who are likely to use it, The jail, with its 800 prisoners, 18 
sul pe from the town main, The storage reservoir is calculated to 
hold enough water, after deducting loss by evaporation, to give B 
daily supply of 54 gallons to the whole slo = population which : 
is taken at 15,000. In addition to the stored water there is the = 
yield of a spring in the reservoir basin which has been gauged at | 
37,500 gallons in twenty-four hours in the hot weather, 
total available daily supply of eight gallons a head. The works were 
begun in November 1850, water was su plied to the town in July 
1881, and the whole was com jeted and formally opened in August 
by Sir James Fergusson, BDart., K.C.M.G., O.LE., Governor of 
Bombay. The total cost of £8463 (Rs. $4,630) was provid pees 
from municipal funds and partly from the Thana district local funds. 

Of old Hindu or Musalmdn Thana there is almost no trace. The Remains. 
temples and mosques, praised by early travellers, were pulled down 
by the Portuguese (1530-1560) and their stones used for churches 
and other religious buildings, and most of these Christian churches 
and buildings were in turn destroyed by the Marathas (1737-1740). 
‘Almost the only remains of Théna before the Portuguese are the 
four reservoirs or ponds, Massunda, Devdla, Gosdla, and Haryala, 
all of unknown date. There are also several finely carved broken 
images and sculptured stones, which have been gathered in the jail 
garden and at the executive engineer's workshops. Of the four 
reservoirs, Massunda, the a ie and most important, covers an 
area of thirty-four acres, and is faced with stone on the west and 
partly on the north. The Devala reservoir, between the church 
and the jail, covers eight acres and has stone-faced sides. The 
Gosdéla reservoir, to the north of the town, covers five acres; its 
banks are not lined with stone. The Harydla reservoir in the 
southern or Chendni quarter covers six acres, and has a stone and 
mortar wall on its eastern side. The sculptured stones and images 
in the jail penton belong to a Bréhmanical temple of the twelfth 
century. They were found, in 1881, while clearmg the Massunda 
lake of silt. 

The chief Portuguese building is the fort which is now used as @ The Jail. 
jail. Strong stone-built walls from sixteen to twenty-one feet high, 
provided with regular bastions and towers, enclose an area of 13} 
acres, The fort was begun by the Portuguese about 1730, and, in 
1737, though unfinished, offered a stout but unsuccessful resistance 
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to the Marithas. It was complerss by the Marathds on the original 
plan, and, when taken by the English in 1774, was armed with 
more than a hundred cannon, In 1816 the Peshwa’s minister 
Trimbakji Denglia, the murderer of Gangadhar Shastri the Gdikwar’s 
envoy, was imprisoned in the fort, and, though guarded by a strong 
body of Europeans, made good his escape with the help of hints 
sung to him bya Maraithagroom.! In 1833 the fort was d tled, 
and, since 1838, it has been used as a jail. In 1844 the Judge, 
while visiting the jail with a few attendants, was seized by the 
prisoners, “They passed a rope round his neck, and were on the 
point of hanging him, when succour came. In 1869 plans for 
au sche the jail were sanctioned, and by 1876 the changes were 
completed at a cost of£40,800 (Rs. 4,08,000). The tower near tho 
west gate was made into a guard-room and a house for the 
superintendent, The buildings inside of the walls were pulled down 
and barracks built radiating from a central open space, A transport 
ward, a female ward, and a hospital were also built shut off from the 
main or central part and from one another. The building has ample 
room for a thousand prisoners. In the jail sett laid as a pavement 
toa summer-house, are some inscribed Portuguese grave-stones, 
which were found in clearing away one of the fort buildings, 
probably the church of St. Dominique? To the west and south- 
west of the jail isthe esplanade, which, in 1776, was formed by order 
of the Court of Directors by clearing away the houses. the 





Pee a over Trimbakji, owing probably to excessive caution, was c ead 


with Trimbakji, and for some days, previous to ae making the attempt, several of 
his friends and servanta were waiting in the neigh! od. The principal agent of 
communication was a Mardtha h peor ru ein 
the garrison, who passing and repassing the yaeee of Trimbakji’s pla val 


Trimbakji escaped over the wall between seven and eight of the evening of the 
12th af tember. Grant Duif, 631. According to Mr, Hockley, Pandurang i 
who was with Trimbakji in the jail, erenges with one Narsu, the commandant's 
horsekeeper, to give warning to Trimbakji's friends outside, so that means of RCH Pre 
might be ready if he succeeded in getting out of the fort, About seron, on a dark 
night in the rainy season, Trimbakji went, as his custom was, to his bathing-place on 
the ground-floor, On the way, he struck into a passage on the left, and got out by a 
low window. Hore, taking off his clothes and drawit over his head a leaf rainshade 
Whioh had been left there by the groom, he passed unchallenged ont of the main ente 
of the fort. His friend inside, by singing songsand talking to him, kept the sentinel 
employed, and, when he searched the bathing-room and found it empty, Trimbakji 
had made good his escape, (Pandurang Hari, I. 174-178). Another account states 
that he let himself down over the rampart with the help of a rope. (Ditto, 177). 
* For a short account of these inscriptions see Indian Railway Service Gazette, 
Auge 1875. The stones are so salah broken that little of the inscriptions can be 
eout Some of the rare tin and zine coina known from St. Catherine's wheel ag 
rodas and a medal with the head of Christ and the year 1525 were aleo found, Da 
Cunha's Pos ae 186, An account of the copper plates which were found in 1787 is 
given in the Appendix, 
*In 1833, when the fort was dismantled and Thina ceased to bea military station, 
ee eeplanae pea mathe ones fc the Collector, es 1873 cormavaets yn pone ta 
hang oderate fees on ani grazing on it, and, in 1874, asuit was filed against 
the C lector for levying the fees, on the gr und that it had always been customary 
wnspeople to graze their cattle on the esplanade free of charge, The 
District Judge decided against the Collector, but in regular appeal 54 of 1875 the 
High Court reversed the Judge's decision and held that the esplanade was Government 


property and the fees Were a 1 inmpost. 
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i 
Between the lines and the Liberi landing-place stood the large 
warehouses used in Portuguese times, when the state assessment 

Before they built the fort the Portuguese had four or five watch- 
towers along the creek. Two of those towers, one lM each side of 
the creek below the town, seem to have been called Sam Pedro 
and Sam Jeronimo. Fesides the towers, there was a square fort, 
Reis Magos, with four guns,! Up the creek, about three-quarters 
of a mile above the local-fund bridge, are the remains of some old 
buildings, Seer a fortified Portuguese mansion-house. Of the 
numerous churches and religious houses built by the Portuguese 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries only one remains, This 
is the church of St. John the Baptist, prettily placed on the north 
side of the Massunda lake, which is still known among the Christians 
asthe lake of Saint Anthony, The church measures 130 feet long 
by thirty-eight wide and fifty-nine high. It has a short square tower 
at the north end and “oanieot fea Pg joors on the south. ‘The tower 
is much ont of the pe nendicular, but otherwise the church is 10 
good order and is in use. The height of the belfry is seventy-two 
feet. The bell is one of the sl ge Portuguese bells in India. 
The church has a vicarage attached. The vicar draws £3 (Rs. 30) 
a month from the British Government, who contribute a second 
£3 (Rs. 30) for church repairs. There isa chapel master who plays 
on the harmoniamand violin, An Anglo-Portuguese school with an 
average attendance of a Regt pupils is held in the church lobby. 
The building originally belonged to a conventual church dedicated 
to St. Anthony of Padua by Franciscan friars about 1540. When 
the original charch of St. John the Baptist was destroyed, St. 
Anthony’s church was made the Parish church and dedicated to 5t. 
John the Baptist. It is said that, in order to build the church and 
convent of St, Anthony, Antonio do Porto pulled down twelve 
pagodas which were round a great lake, doubtless the Massunda or St. 
Anthony’s lake, and built his church with the stones of the Hindu 
temples. ‘The truth of this account is borne out by the numerous 
handsomely carved stones which are still visible in the wall of the 
church enclosure, and by the fact that, in 1881, when part of the lake 
wascleared of silt, many mutilated and well-carved images were found. 
They had probably been thrown into the lake by the Portuguese 
when the Hindu temples were pulled down. The early Portuguese 
supposed that this was the place where the four Franciscan friars 
were murdered in 1324.2 The church seems to have been more 
than once repaired or improved. A cross bears the date 1609, a side 
doorway at the south end of the church has 1663, and the mam 
entrance has 1725." At Pokran, about one mile to the north-west 
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“3 a towers are mentioned in 1634 and in 1723, 0 Chron, de Tia. 1. 32, 56; 

2 The story A ath bélow p. 354. . : 

3 Between 140 and 1609 the Portuguese built at Thana six churches, two convents, 
a mon , one co | ave, In the town were: 


one ' one orphanage. . 
Igroja da Sé under the 1 vocation of Nossa Senhora da Congeicio, built about 
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southern end of the esplanade are the military and police lines. Chapter XIV. ap 
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Chapter KIV. of the town, isa ruined church dedicated to Our Lady of Mercy, 
‘Places ofTatereat. it Which one mass is yearly performed. At Gormél, a suburb of 
mepaee: s+ vévla, five miles north of Thana, is another ruined church ona 

Taira. — small hill, dedicated to Our Lady of Hope in which also a mass is 


Dadi toe 


yearly performed. | 
English Graves. The English church was built in 1825 at a cost of £4804 

! 15,099, and was consecrated in July of the same year by yoy 

leber. It has sittings for = conneareeon of 100. In the churel 

“& ard, among the oldest tombs, are those of John Vaughan dated 
an) 780, of Charles Driffield dated 1784, and of Stephen Babington 





a dated 18222 Here also are the graves of two of the chiefs of 
9 SAlsette, John Halsey who died in ]785,and George Page who died 
or: on the 18th of November 1794. Near the church is the Rea 
‘oa civil court, ina part of which the judge lives. It is an old Marath 
Ne mansion, built round an open quadrangle in 1754, during the reign 
<a of Baldji Béjirdv Peshwa, as a residence for his Sarsubhedér Ramaji 
BNP Mah4dev Bhivalkar. The civil hospital, between the civil conrt 
a ar and the é¢hurch, was built in 1835-36 at a cost of £473 (Rs. 4731). 
- In 1880-81 the number of in-patients was 370 and of out-patients 
g mi 2489, The establishment charges were £1158 (Rs. 11,583), and the ~ 
—) medicine diet and miscellaneous charges £122 (Rs. 1226). The 
Ss Collector's house and offices, a little to the east of the court, were 
i begun in 1824, and finished in 1827 at a cost of £9175 
os | (Rs, 91,749). ‘The house stands ina large plot of ground with 
sd the office of the Auzur deputy collector and the treasury at a short 





1540 by the Franciscan Antonio do Porto ; the church of St. Anthony, built about 
the same time and by the same man; the church A Madre de Deus, built 
in 1552 by the Jesuit Melchior Gonsalves ; an orphan and college, built y the 
same man about the same time ;4 Franciscan convent of St. Anthony, built in 1552; 
and o Dominican monastery of unknown date. Outside of the town were t 
Augustinian church and convent of Nossa Senhora da Groca, built in 1574; the 
Jesuit church of Nossa Senhori do Rozario, built im 1606; and the church of Sam_ 
Joao, rebuilt in 1609, and still in use. Seo Da Cunha’s Basscin, 152-155, 

' Bishop Heber writes (Narrative, Il, 215): ‘The church, ine emall, is 
extremely elegant and convenient. ‘The architect, Captain Tate, in order to secure 
the most advantageous view of the building externally, with reference to the 
situation, and at the same time to observe the ancient ecclesiastical custom of placing 
the altar eastward, has contrived the chancel, a semicircle, on one side, like o little 
transept, the pulpit being in a corresponding semicircle opposite, The arrangement ia 
extremely convenient and the effect very pleasing.’ Mego | 

2 Mr. Babington lost his life in trying to save part of Thana from destruction by 
fre. His monument in the church has the following inscription : | 

ALCEED TO THE MEMORY 
i ip oe | mimosa | 
FOURTH JUDGE Of THE SUDDER ADAWLUT AND MUDORR POCJDAREE ADAWLOT 
| AND FORMERLY JUDGE OF THES ETLLAIM, 0h 

He was removed from thia world, in the 32 year of his age, on the 19th May in the 
year 1822 of the Christian era, by an accident during his humane exertions to rescue 
the hamlet Wajowlee of the Casba Thins from destruction by fire. In | 

titude for his constant paternal care for their happiness, and in testimony of 
their respect for his virtues, this monument was mcecbat ! by the Native inhabitants _ 
of the Z Mah over which be presided as Judge during five sip This adamantino 
fact stated, can panegyrical words increase his praise, Hla body shall rest im peace. 
His soul has fed toGod. — | 

1 Owing to the delay in finishing the house, and because it cost £1172 (Ra. salt 
more than was sanctioned, Lieutenant Grant, who was in charge of the buildings, had 
£20 (Rs. 200) a month stopped from his pay, The fine was afterwards remitted. 
Mr, W, B, Mulock, C, 3. ; | 
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, to the south. In the space opposite the Collector's house 
is a curious domed building, hke a small chapel. It was built in 


1851 by convict labour, the materials being supplied by popular — 


contribution ; the roof fell in and it was rebuilt in its present form 
with buttresses in 1852. It cost £840 (Rs. 8404), and was used as 
an English school until lately (1880), when 1t was turned into revenue 
and magisterial offices. 

There are six schools, the Byramji J ijibhai high school, three 
Marathi schools, one Gujardti, one Portuguese, and one girls’ school. 
Byrémji Jijibhai high school was opened in 1880. A room 
double-storied house was bought for 2850 (Rs. 8500), of which 
Mr, Byraimji Jijibhai gave £500 (Rs. 5000), and the rest was made 
up by private and municipal subscriptions. In 1880-81 there was 
an average attendance of 127 pupils. 

The creek is crossed by two bridges, a local-fund road bridge about 
a quarter of a mile above the fort and a railway bridge about half a 

‘le below the fort. The local-fund bridge was built in 1877 at a 
cost of £16,886 (Rs. 1,68,564). The approaches are of solid masonry 
and the superstructure of iron. The railway bridge, which consists 
of thirty-feet span masonry arches, is divided by an island into two 
parts, one 111 and the other 193 feet long. They have a headway 
of thirty feet above high-water mark, and the deepest portion of 
the channel is spanned with a wrought-iron plate-box girder 
eighty-four feet long. 

__ ‘The traveller’s bungalow, which is a few yards to the east of the 
Collector’s house, was built in 1833 at a cost of £200 (Rs. 2000). 

There are two dispensaries. The Kharsedji Rastamji Wadia 
dispensary which was endowed, in 1864, by Mr. Rastamji Ardesir 
Wadia in memory of his grandfather. He provided a building and 

2500 (Rs. 25,000) in Government securities.’ The attendance im 
1880-81 was 7467 out-patients, The Scotch Free Church Mission 
dispensary was started in 1877. In 1880-81 the establishment cost 
£145 (Rs. 1450), and medicines £82 (Rs. 820). The total number of 
in-patients was forty-six and of out-patients 22,877, This dispensary 
is most useful and popular. 

Distinct from the criminal jail in the fort there is a civil jail in 
the Hirakot, which has room for sixty-four inmates. During 1880 
there were 197 male and twenty-two female prisoners, and a 
daily average of thirteen. The total charges were gbout £27 
fos 270-12-6), and the average yearly cost of each prisoner about: 

2 (Rs. 19-5-5). The post office, near the railway station, was built 
in 1855-56 at a cost of £323 (Rs. 3232). 

The Hirékot or Diamond Fort, in the centre of the town, was 
formerly known as the town jail. It seems to have been largely 
added to in 1824. In 1861 Government abolished it as a town 
jail, removed the prisoners to the fort jail, and offered the building 
to the Mauritius government 4s an emigration depot. This offer 
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l Gov. Res. O91 of 20th May 1864, and 537 of 29th March 1565, 
® Gov. Res. 1427 of Sth October 1861. 
Bb lHM—4i5 
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as the maémlatdér’s office and Collector’s record-room, and since 
1864 asa civil jail. It has also the engineer's, chief constable’s, 
and registration offices, a municipal store-yard, and a cattle pound 

There are nine modern Hindu temples, eight Bréhmanic and 
one Jain. The Kopineshvar temple, o ote cut-stone cere ie 
th stan 





aised by Sarsubhedér Raméji Mahddev Bhivalkar about 17 
after Sdlsette had fallen into the hands of the Mardthds. Tt sta 
on the east bank of the large Massunda lake, and is said to have been 
built in honour of an image of Kopineshvar that was found under 
the water. It enjoys a yearly Government allowance of £10 10s. 
(Rs. 105), and was repaired in 1879 by the Hindu community, at a 
cost of £800 (Ra. neds Within the enclosure of the Kopineshvar 
temple,’ are six & shrines of Brahmadev, Ramji, Maruti, 
Shithidevi, Uttareshvar, and Kalikadevi, of which Uttareshvar and 
Kalikadervi enjoy allowances from Government of £4 4s, (Rs. 42) and 
£6 (Rs. 60). In the market, are the Thikurdvdér temple, with a 
ly Government allowance of £4 18s. (Rs. 49), and a shrine of 
Maruti with an allowance of £1 16s.(Rs.18). There is another 
shrine of Maruti near the Gosdla reservoir, with an allowance of 18%. 
(Rs. 9); one to Jakhmata in the Kolbér suburb, with an allowance — 
of 8s, (Rs. 4); and one to Gantalidevi on the Bombay road, with 
an allowance of 8s. (Rs.4). Two other temples, Vithoba’s on the 
station road and Maruti’s on the bank of the pond near the fort jail, 
have noallowance. The Jain temple of Pdérasndth in T'embhi suburb, 
was built by MérwAr Vanis in 1879, at a cost of £400 (Rs, 4000). 

There are four mosques. The Jima mosque, in the M iri 
quarter, enjoys a yearly Government allowance of £2 (Rs,20). It 
is a large building of unknown date, It was De eae about thirty 

ears ago, at a cost of £1000 (Rs. 10,000), by the widow of Jusal 

eman. There is another mosque in Tembhi, a third in Vajavl, 
and a fourth in Rabod. 

In the Parsi quarter of the town is a fire-temple, built in 1780 
by Kavasji and Dorabji Rastamji Patel. It was repaired m 1829 
by Kavasji’s son Rastamji, and bears an inscription of that date.’ 
Near the fire-temple is a Parsi rest-house, built by Mr, Rastamy: 
also in 1829. There are two Towers of Silence on the Thina- 
Bhandup road, one two and the other four miles south of Thana 
The latter was built in 1780 by Kavasji and Dorabji Rastamji Patel, 
and is not now used. The former, now in use, was built in 1845 
by Kavasji’s son Rastamji, and bears an inscription of that date” A 
synagogue in Tembhi was built by the Indian Jews or Beni-Isréels 
in 1879, at a cost of £800 (Ra, 8000). 

There are four markets, the vegetable market, a low shed, near the 
Collector's house, opened in 1863 at a cost of £99 (Rs, 997) ; the fish 
and meat markets, two small buildings near the centre of the 





' In 1848, a Bombay merchant offered to the Kopineshyvar ling, a lotus made of 10 
owt. (40 mca) of clariiied butter, Dnydnodaya, is Pebroncy (240. | 
* Parsi Prakdsh, 217. * Para Prakdsh, 414, 
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“a 
town, each of which cost £25 (Rs. 250) ; and the beef market in a 
very isolated position in the Rabodi quarter. All the markets 
have been condemned by the Sanitary Commissioner, and new 
plans and estimates, at a cost of £1727 (Rs. 17,276), have been 
sanctioned by Government. Itis proposed to obtain a Government 
Joan of £500 (Rs. 5000), and 4 public loan of £500 (Rs. 5000) for 
their construction. On either side of the maim or bazdr road, 
leading to the railway station, are rows of shops where most of the 
necessaries of life are sold. The grain comes from the country 
round, and the other articles, such as chillies, clarified butter, oil, 
and molasses, are brought from the Deccan. Most of the cloth is 
either made in the Bombay mills or imported from Manchester, 
These shops are open from sx in the morning till eight at might. 
There are six resting and sixteen boarding houses, and four pls 
for caste dinners established by private individuals. The KR : 
Catholics are allowed to bury four bodies a year in the church-yard 
of St. John the Baptist. Their common burial-ground lies on the 
the Bombay road in the village of Panchpakhadi. The Jewish 
burial-ground is also in the same village, and a new one has been 









immediately behind the Hirdkot, and the Musalmén burial-ground 
sa south of the Massunda lake and between the English church and 
Mharvida. | : 

The earliest reference that has been traced to Thiina is, that in 636 
it was rich enough to tempt Usman bin Asi Sakifi, Governor of 
Bahrain and Omiin, to send a plundering expedition from the 
Persian gulf.! About thirty years later (660) it was again sacked 
by the Arabs.” In the beginning of the tenth century (913) Maca 
montions it, under the names of Tiinah and Tabeh, as one of the chief 
coast towns.’ About a century later, Al Biruni (970-1059) speaks 
of Téna as the capital of the Konkan, about forty miles south of 
Subéra’ In a copper-plate of 997 it 1s mentioned as Shri-Sthinaka, 
where a royal festival took place and a grant of a village was made. 
Twenty years later (1018) another copper-plate states that Shri- 
Sthinaka was one of the chief towns of a family of Silhara chiefs, 
who ruled over 1400 Konkan villages.’ In 1026 and 1094, Silhdra 
copper-plate inscriptions mention Shri-Sthénaka and the port of 
Shri-Sthénak ‘naka.® In the twelfth century (1153) Idrisi refers to it as 
Banah, a pretty town on a great gulf where vessels anchor and from 

1 Elliot and Dowson, I. 115, 415; Reinanud's Fragments, 189: Journal Asiatique, 

. 56. | 'Calentta Review, XCIL 

4 Prairies d'Or, I. 330, 351 ; Elliot and Dowson, I. 24. | 

4 Elliot and Dowson, I 60, 61 66, 67 ; Reinaud’s Fragments, 109, 121. 

s As. Ites. L. 357 and an unpublished copper-plate of Apardjita (a.p. 997) deciphered 
by Pandit Bhagvanldl. The Sithira capital is called Puri. It seems not to be 
Thana, as Puri and Shri-Sthdnaka are more than once mentioned in the same inscription. 
(Ind. Ant, IX, 38), Some have thought Puri to be Elephanta or Ghardpuri, a view 
supported by the names Pori and Poli used of Elephants by Garcia d'Orts (rans. rans, Bom, 
Lit. Soc. i. I. 269) and Linschoten (Navigation, 53). Others identify Puri with 
Rajapuri in Janjira. None of these identifications is eres a The site of the 
Silhdra capital seems to have been between Bassein and Agdshi, rimay therefore 
have been Sopira to which a Rakhar of the eighteenth century seems to refer as Puri, 
The point is noticed under Puri in the Appendix, 

€ Ind. Ant. V. 278; IX. 38. 





opened on the Pokran road. The Hindu borning-ground is — 
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which they sail.? In an inscription stone of Someshvar, the 
twentieth Silhdra chief, dated 1260 (Shak 1182), a grant is recorded 
to Uttareshvar of Shri-Sthénaka.? 


At the close of the thirteenth century the soreenee of Thana seem 
to have been at their best... splitge’ Gogh gdom, both im size 
and wealth, inhabited by idolators with an independent ruler. The 

king was in league with corsairs, who plundered merchants and 
an him all ia hinds they caught. No ships came without horses 
and the king had no horses of hisown. ‘There was much traffic with 
many ships and merchants, who imported gold, silver, and 
and exported brown incense, cotton, cloth, and leather of various 
excellent kinds® About the same time "Ab-nl-Fida (1273- is 
speaks of Thana as the best city of the province of Al Lar, cele: 
for producing tands e kind of cloth, and manna or bamboo-sugar 
tabashir.6 In 1510 Rashid-ud-din } of Konkan neg Tana, 
probably meaning a compound name ‘onkan-Téina. So Ibn Batuta 
(1342) writes Kukin-Tana, and in the Portulano Mediceo of the 
middle of the fourteenth century it is Cocintana, and in the Catalan 
map (1575) Cucintana.® 


In 1318, Thana was conquered by Mubdrik Khilji (131 71312), = 
 Musalman povernor was placed in charge.* A few years later (abou 
1320), four Boeri friars, Thomas of Tolentino, James of Baden 
Peter of Senna, and Jordanus of Severac in France, with Demetrius 
a Georgian lay-brother good good at the tongues, came to Thina. They 
were received by Nestorian Christians, of whom there were fifteen 
families. Four of the friars according to one account because of 
their great success as preachers, and according to <agne accomnt 
because they reviled the Prophet Muhammad, were put to death by 
the Musalmin governor.’ Friar Oderic, who visited ‘1 mhéna a year or 








1 Jaubert's Idris, sip ee pear ig rent ere Idrisi anya, ‘In the neigh i 
pote peng w the Aina and the fatdshir. The roots of dap hangin erie 
and west, talishir was adulterated by iii ivory cinders, the real article came 
from the roots of the reed sharli,.’ This is afterwards said to be bamboo-sugar. 
Takdshir, the Sanskrit teat rind and ksAir fluid, mos from the inner rind of oe 
bamboo, was tsed as a medicine, Elliot, I, 89. In Bo in the fourteenth centur 
ro of fabaiir, let in under the skin, were sup to make the body woune 
proof Oderic in Yule’s Marco Polo, IL. 208, Tabdshir or tavakhir is tho first solid food 
t the Kolis of Kolaba give their children. 
* See above, Karanja. 2 Yule's Mareo Polo, IL. 330. 
s wate 4 oe 180; the cloth is still called Thana cloth. 
ule's Marco Polo, IL. 331. This double name was bal] to distinguish 
the Konkan Thana from the Malabdr Tanur, See below 0 33 aus Pesee 
* Nairne’s Konkan, 24; Yule'’s Marco Polo, I. 330, 
? The probable date is 1322, According to Jordanus, the friar James, to show 
that the Christian law was better than ‘the Musalman law through and sat 
in a great fire. The governor was satisfied, but the Kazi wis forious. He warned the 
eb gies that if the friars were let go, all would believe in Christ, and reminded him 
t, next to going to Mecca, the slanghter of a Christian was the surest way of 
gaining pardon for sins, The governor listened and the four friars were put pnacew 
(Jordanus Mirabilia, X.). According to Oderic'a aceount the friars yo brought 
before the Kazi, and, after some religions discussion, wereasked what the cog 
of Muhammad. They stated that Christ was the very God, and one of “them Friar 
Thomas rashly answered that Muhammad was the son of perdition and had wid ie 
in hell with his father the devil. For this blasphemy the friars were 


exposed bareheaded in the sun from nine till three, the Poort hen Som 
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two later (1324), speaks of it as a city excellent in position, with a 
great store of bread and wine, and abounding in trees. The people 
were idolators, vores tet serpents, and trees, and had some 
odd marriage customs.’ V The land was under the dominion of the 
Saracens. There were great numbers of black lions, monkeys, 
baboons, and bats big as pigeons. The oxen were very fine, with 
horns a good half jong and a camel-hke hump upon the back. 
The rats, called scherpi, were as big as dogs, and were caught only 
by dogs, cats bemg no good against them. The trees gave a very 
intoxicating wine.* 

Ibn Batuta (1844), who, as is noticed above, calls it Kukin-Tina, 
mentions that from it ships of large burden went to Aden* A few 
years later (1547), by the rise of the Bahmani dynasty and the 
change of capital from Daulatabad south to Kulbarga, the coast 
trade centred at Chaul and Dabhol instead of at Thana. Thana 
seems to have become part of Gujar4t. Early in the fifteenth century 
(1429) a Bahmani general took Thana and Mahim, but Ahmad 
(1411-1443) of Gujarét sent @ strong land and sea force, and 
recovered both places.* In 1480 it was made the capital of one of 
the five provinces into which Mahmud Begada (1459-1511) divided 
his realm Still it lay at the extreme end of their territory, and 
its Gujarfit rulers were Sura to bring back to it any considerable 
share of foreign trade. In 1514 it was a fortress of the Gujarat king, 
and had a Moorish town near it, very pleasant with many moh gardens, 
great Moorish mosques, and Gentile temples. Its trade was 

and its harbour troubled with pirates.’ 


This had no effect. Then James of Padua waa thrown twice into a fire, th 
times he came out | ed. Malik, the ruler of the town, then sent them away 
meently 08 we across an arm of the sea. But afterwards the Kazi persuaded him 
to send men after the friara and kill them, Thomas, James, and Demetrius 
beheaded, and Peter, who had not been with the others, was next day 
and cut asunder, On hearing of the massacre, Dildili, apparentl th 
of Delhi, sent for the Malik, upbraided him for daring to inflict death on Whose 
whom God had twice preserved, and ‘érdored him to be executed. Though neither 
mentions the other, there seems no reason to doubt that both Jordanus anid 
Oderic were at Thana about the same time, Jordanus came to Thina with the 
four friars, went off at once to preach at Sopdra, and, on hearing of the massacre, 
came and taking the bodies to Sopira, buried them there. He then made a mis- 
‘jonary tour north to Broach, and, in L321, was at Gogha or Caga. (Mirabilia, V.; VYule's 
Cathay, I. 225). Oderic came to Thina within a year of the martyrdom, visited the 
tomb, and carried off the martyrs’ bones. (Yule's Cathay, I, 57-70). 

1 At marriages the bride and Spar ate wore high mitre-like caps wrought with 
flowers. After the marringe the bnde was set on a horse and the husband got on the 
crupper holding a knife against her throat, In front of them went a. naked woman 


singing till they reached bridegroom's house when the bride and bridegroom were 
left alone. In the morning when they got up they went naked as before. Tho dead 
were not buried, but | with great so, thas fields and left there to be 
devoured by beasts and birds, Yules Cathay, 60, 

2? Hakluyt’s Voyages, Il. Ed. 1809, 160; Yule's Cathay, I. 60, 

3 VYule's Cathay, 1.390. * Briges' F 

8 [In 1257 the north-west division of the Bahmani kingdom is described, as the 
tract comprehending Chanl on the aen coast, and lying between Junnar, Daulatabad, 
Bir, and Paithan, rig Ferishta, I. 295. * Briggs’ Ferishta, IV. 62. 

7 Stanley's Barbosa, 65 Barbosa calls it Tanamayambu, apparently o jumble of 
Thana, Mahim, and Muombai. Perhaps one reason why Thina was rhe as it had 
been 150 years earlier, known by a double name, was to distinguish it from Tanur 
in Malabar, also a resort of Moorish merchants, Stanley's Barbosa, 153; Da Cunha’s 
Bassein, 180. The places are confused in Anderson's Western India, &, 
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In 1529, terrified by the defeat of the Cambay flect and the 


Places of Inter burning of the Rassias coast, ‘the lord of the great city of Théna’ 
of Interest, became tributary to the oe 1 This submission id not sm 
him:‘in, the war that follo rice 
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(1530- 1583), The city 


, , made over to the 
Portuguese. In 1538 Thana and its si inlet with gardens and 
pleasure houses, measured about four miles round. “ewosthind 
temples and mosques and sixty ponds, some of Sides two- 

as big as the Rocw of Lisbon, and all built of well-wrought 

with many steps,as if in a theatre. Some of the Riles si 
cut-stone ; others were of brick beautifully laid one on the other, 
unjoined ‘by cement but without a crevice, The city had not 
recovered its three recent burnings. iene an emporium and the 
chief town of a great part of Gujaridt, its e were few and its 
suburbs, once with 900 gold-cloth and 1200 plain-cloth handlooms, 
were empty. It was a desert rather than a city? 


Under the Portuguese, Thina entered on a fresh term of Bree 
perity. Before 1540 the successful Franciscan Antonio do 
fad ilt a cathedral, A Igreja da Sé, under the invocation of 
Nossa Senhora da Conceiciio, and ‘out of the stones of twelve temples ‘ 
round a great Iske,’ had raised the church of St. Anthony.* In 
1552, the Jesuit Father Melchior Gonsalves, built a church to The 
Mother of God, A Madre de Deus, and about the same time an 
orph and a college were founded. In 1574 the Augustinians 
built ac hurch and convent of Our Lady of Grace, Nossa Senhora 
da Graca ; in 1582 the Franciscans built a convent of St. Anthony ; nm 
1605 the Jesuits built a church of Our Lady of the Rosary, Nossa 
Senhora do Rozario ; and, in 1609, a church of St. John, Sam Joao. 
The city imeceloded ten ‘hamlets, pacarias or pdkhdidis, and was 
enriched by the presence of many nobles who had country villas and 
gardens,’ In 1585 it was very populous with*Portnguese, Moors, 
and Gentiles. Rice was the only export ; but there were many makers 
of armesia or silk and weavers of girdles of wool and of black 
and red bombast.’ At this time Thana was famous for its docks, 











“Where, in 1588, six small vessels were built and fitted out.’ 





l Faria de Souza in Kerr, VI. 211. 

® Kerr, VL 225 ; Dom Jodo de Castro, Primeiro Roteiro da Costa da India, 70, 75. Of 
the two Portuguese Paes one would seem to have been by Antonio de Saldanha 
in 1531, the other by de Sylveira in 1533 (Da Cunha's Hassein, 133), The 
Gujarat burning was probably in 1533, before Bassein and its de 






handed to the Portuguese. The fact that the Gujarat | paint io 


king 
to show that ‘the lord of the great city of Thina,’ who made treaty with 
Portuguese, waa a Hindu tributary not 2 Mu officer, 7 a 


® Dom Jodo de Castro, Primeiro Roteiro da Costa da India, 70, 75. ° Dom Jolo uses 


the word mesjilas or m mean un-Christian places worshi 
Moat of the reli poe oe dings were pol babl in % . 
‘Da Caonha's. de tack of ts oka Ss wld by Mew ela 


scene of the martyrdom of J Jordans! fellow missionaries (1322), 
* Da Cunha’s Bassein, 165. One of HB semerh: 2055 pi bala aboot Grondinn tases 
Bhiwniti, waa much resorted) to te ines and offioers of thetown. Dhitto, 181. 
* Ceaar Frederick (1561- 1585) akluyt, 11. 3 HA. Dr, Da Canha explains armesia by 
the Portuguese armesic a kind of thin silk fabric, 7 Da Cunha's Basacin, 221. 
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| were trained in doctrine, shoemaking, tailoring, weaving, and ham- 
curing. In 1618, Thiina, like Bassein, suffered froma terrible cyclone. 
When the storm began to rage, the Jesuit Fathers of the Thana college 
as if moyed by one mind, fled to the church to pray. Their piety 
eaved them. While they spent the night im prayer their house was 
dashed to pieces, but without the loss of a life? In 1634 it was a 
place of some trade and manufactures. There were looms for silk 
and. cotton, and a manufacture of desks and tables of blackwood 
inlaid with ivory. Inside the town there were two churches, the 
cathedral and St. John’s church, and four convents, the Augustins 
with twenty, the Capuchins with twelve, the Jesuits with eleven, and 
the Dominicans with two members. Outside the town were two 
chapels, the Jesvfits’ Nossa Senhora do Rozario and the Angustins’ 
Nossa Senhora da Graga. Of fortifications there were the captain's 
square-bastioned fort called Reis Magos, armed with two four and 
one eight-pounder A Sere and there were two towers Sim Pedro and 
Sim Jeronimo. ‘The staff was acaptain or thindddr, witha garrison 
of eighty Portuguese, 100 natives, and 150 slaves; a judge or ouvidor, 
with five peons; a police magistrate or meirinhe, and five peons; & 
jail-keeper, and a customs-house clerk. 

In 1675 the town was built of low tiled honses, good silk and 
cotton stuffs were made, and there were seven churches and 
colleges, the chief that of the Paulistines or Jesuits. Twenty 
years later (1695), Thina is described ag in an open excellent 
country, protected by five small forts garrisoned and furnished with 
cannon. It was famous for calicoes, no place in the Portuguese 
dominions exceeding it in this particular even for table service. 


or three miles with rich mansions. On a rising ground, three miles 
from Thana, was the seat of Jofo Melo with terraced walks and 
gardens ending at the water side in a banqueting-hall. A mile further 
was Grebondel or Ghodbandar, the property of Martin Alphonso, 
said to be the richest landholder on this side of Goa, a fortified 
mansion with a stately church. Hamilton (1720) in his account of 
the coast passes over Théna without a reference.’ In the decay of 
Portuguese power this rich territory was poorly guarded, There 
was (1728) no fort at Thana, only near the creek three small towers 
with three or four men ineach.2 The importance and the weakness 
of Thana were brought to the notice of the Portuguese government, 
and the building of a fort was sanctioned and begun, The work 
was in progress, when, in April 1737, a Maritha force entered 


eee ee SEES ee 


!Annar Maritimore Colonidea Lisbon, 1543, 382-83. About t 
Botero (1540-1617) describes Thana as having the remains of an immense city, and 
containing 5000 velvet weavers. These detaila are doubtful, Botero never visited 
India. See Da Cunha's Basaein, 169. 

? Cordara’s History of the Jesuita, VI. 162. 

80 Chron. de. Tis. IT. 255; Da Cunha's Bassein, 190, 182. The Thana customs 


yielded £600 (16,000 pardiac). “Fryers New Account, 75, 
* Gemelli Careri in Churchill, IV. 195. * Anderson's Western India, 146. 
? Hamilton's New Account, [. 151. 0 Chron, de Tis, 1 32. 





At the close of the century, it was a fortified town with a great Chapter XIV. ze, 
number of converts. Many boys and girls, bought for a few pence, Places of Interest. 


The country round Thana was highly tilled and adorned every two — 
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Salsette. The governor of Sélsette, who was then at Thina, retired 
to Karanja. But the fort, though unfinished, was bravely defended. 
Two assaults were repulsed, when the defenders capitulated as 
the Maréthds seized and threatened to slaughter their families.’ 
Next year Colonel Pedro de Mello, with about 500 European and 
4000 Indo-Portuguese, stormed and destroyed the batteries of 
Asheri, and made a great effort for the recovery of Thana, But 
the Bombay governor apprised the Mardthés of the intended 
expedition, aa Malhérriéy Holkar arrived in time to repulse the 
attack on the fort which was led by Don Antonio Frois, the 
Portuguese governor of Bassein and Salsette, who fell in the attempt.” 
In 1739, with the loss of Bassein, Portuguese power came to an end. 
The mansions of the gentry were abandoned and their owners 
retired to Goa and Bombay" Though they did little to improve 
Thiina, the Mardthdés treated-the Native Christians well, allowing 
them to keep some of their churches and leaving them free to 
practise their religion. The Native Christians, though deserted by 
their European pastors, had still their Salsette priests, and held their 
festivals with the same pomp as at Goa, without risk, even with a 
certain respect on the part of the Gentiles.‘ 

In 1750 Thana is described as a small shady city, rich and 
pleasant, once Portuguese now Mardtha. It was bathed by the Bet 
river with a rocky bed which could be crossed at low tide. On the 
river side it had low walls, To the north it was sheltered by a fort 
in European fashion, in the middle of which was the church and 
convent of St. Dominique. The other churches, except the church of 
St. Francis which was still in use, were ruined or pulled down.® In 
1771 the English, urged by the news that a fleet had left Ae ohY 
recover Salsette and Bassein, determined to gain possession of Thana. 
An envoy was sent to Poona to negotiate the cession, but his proposals 
were rejected. Meeting with a second refusal, the Bombay 
Government determined to take Thina by force. On the 12th of 
December 1774, under General Robert Gordon, 600 European and 
1200 Native troops left Bombay for Thina. On the 20th batteries 
were opened and a breach was made on the 24th. On the 27th an 
attempt to fill the ditch was repulsed with the loss of 100 Europeans. 
But on the evening of the 28th the fort was carried by assault, and 
the greater part of the garrison were put to the sword. During the 
siege Commodore Watson, who was in command of the naval force, 
was mortally wounded by particles of sand driven into his body by 
a cannon shot which struck the ground close to him. Mr. Forbes, 
who visited the town so soon after that it was still desolate from the 











' Bom. Quar. Rev. IIL. 273. The artisans had still enough of their old fame to 
make the Portuguese king wish that they could be induced to settle at Goa. Nairnes 
Konkan, 54. 7 Grant Duff, 240. 

3 Tieffenthaler's (1750) Dea, Hist. ot Geog. de l'Inde, 408. . 

* Da Perron's Zend Avesta, I. octoxsiv. ‘In 1760, on one of the high days, Anquetil 
du Perron found several thousand orderly and reverent Christians, a8 black a6 

indus, and many Hindus attending a great service. 

Tiefonthaler's Des, Hist, ct Geog. ‘E l'Inde, 405-400, 


"Grant Duff, 374; Low's Indian avy, IL. 176. 
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siege, describes the fort as cha with regular bastions, curtains, Chapter XIV. 
aie towers, mounting more than & undred cannon. Most of the guns Places of L pe 
were damaged or dismounted. It had been built by the Portuguese | 
and altered by the Maréthaés, The English engineers cleared away 
houses and gardens to form an open spate round the fort. Halfa mile TTY, 
from the fort was a Portuguese church pleasantly situated on the 
side of a large pond surrounded by mango and tamarind groves." 
The fortifications were new modelled and improved. The fort was 
made strong and kept in the highest order. Its usual garrison was 
a battalion of sepoys and a company of European artillery from 4 
Bombay2 Ten years later (1784), on a second visit, Mr. Forbes | | 
described Thana as a flourishing town, the fortifications repaired, 
the Maratha houses improved or rebuilt, and the commandant’s house Ft 
changed into a commodious residence In 1804 Lord Valentia 
mentions ‘Thana as a small fort commanding the passage between 
the island and the Maratha country, otherwise of little use.‘ In 
1825 it was chiefly inhabited by Roman Catholic Christians, either 
~ gonverted Hintlus or Portuguese who had become as black as the 
natives and assumed all their habits. The town was neat and 
flourishing, famons for its breed of hogs and for the Christians’ 















skillin curing bacon. In 1828 Hamilton mentions itas straggling “§ 

place, but not Mak Ara with several Portuguese churches and a 

many Christian inh bitants.© In 1826 and again in 1862 its cans 

population was returned at 9000." = 
Tilse village, in 80 ‘sland in the Vaitarna about two miles east Trae. j 

of Vada, has a temple with s natural ling and ling case, shdlunkha. | 

The temple was burnt in 1890, but the large foundations still 

remain, Round the temple, are several very deep natural hollows 

in the river bed filled with water. One of them is called Raim’s 

nol, Ramkund, and the other Lakshman’s pool, Lakshmankund. . ' 
o the north-east of the temple is a very deep pool, full of large < 


fish which are carefully preserved. A fair is held at the temple in 
February-March (Magh vad 13th), on the great night sacred to : 
Shiv, Mahdshivaratri, when about 2000 people assemble from Vada, 
Shéhépur, Bhiwndi, and Jawhdr, and bathe in the pools. A few 
stalls are set up, which remain open for a fortnight till Holi 
(March-April). The temple enjoys two cash allowances of £1 10s. 
(Rs. 15) and 8s. (Rs. 4) respectively, and 22} acres of rent-free land.* 


Titva'la, in Kalyan, 5 small village of 625 people and a station Trrvana. 
on the north-east branch of the Peninsula railway, lies about seven 
miles north-east of Kalydn. The station is in Manda village, 
Titvdla being a mile to the north-east. The Kalu and Bhatsa rivers 
meet near Manda village, and both rivers are navigable to this point 
or alittle further. The railway returns show an increase in passengers 
from 17,833 in 1873 to $2,567 in 1880, and in goods from 1164 to 4644 


= pet eos 


1 Forbes’ Oriental, Memoirs, I. 453. ? Hamilton's Des. of Hind. IT. 17%. 
3 Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, Ifl. 441. Thdioa was then infested with tigers. 
Ditto, 428. ‘Travels, IL. 198, 199. ‘ Heber’s Narrative, II. 187. 
@ Hamilton's Gazetteer, 622. : | 
7 Clones’ Itinerary, |? : Thornton's Gazettecr, 055. = Mr. W, B.Malock, C8. 
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tons. In 1675 Fryer, in his journey to Junnar, notices it, under the 
name Intwally, as a town stanc ing in a large grove of mangoes on the 
bank of a deep creek, which, though ford: ble in the fair season, was 
a torrent in the rains. On reaching Intwally, Fryer shaded himself ¢ | 
under a mosque, ‘ the only structure standing in the town, it suffering 
the same fate with Gullean (Kalyan), and then recking in ite ashes, | 
the Moghal’s army laying waste allin their road, both villages fodder 
and corn ; and for their cattle they drive them along with them, and 
take them, their wives and children for slaves; 50 that none escape 
except those that fly fastest, or hide themselves in the woods which 
they also set on fire, to leave them destitute of those recesses.” A 
yearly Muhammadan fair is held at Titvdla and Manda. 


Trombay,? from its shape known as Neat’s T , north 
latitude 19°1’ east longitude 73°, lies about three miles east of 
Bombay, from which it 15° separated by a creek. It 1s about five ff, 
miles long and five miles broad. sea to the north-west, where 
are some well-tilled and richly wooded lands, it is surronnded by a 
fringe of salt marsh and mangrove swamp. The centre rises into | 
a great ridge of trap rock which rons neatly north and south, 
and from which a spur stretches eastwards at right angles to the 
village of Trombay. ‘The main ridge is nearly two miles long, 
and rises gradually from the south to the north end, where at a 
height of 1000 feet is 4 Trigonometrical Survey station. The hill 
is scarped towards the west. Basalt dykes run about south by 
west from its southern point; a little further north, towards the 
village of Trombay, they run east-south-cast and west-north-west. 
In the south-west, the shore is crossed by a group of | 
basalt dykes which stretch a considerable distance towards Bombay. 
Further west the shore +5 basalt mixed with trap. Opposite 
the Green Island three c four dykes run a little to the east of 
north and west of south, parallel with the long diameter of Bombay 
and its ridges" According to some authorities the Trombay village 
of Chembur on the north-east of the island 1s Symulla, which 
was a famous emporium in the time of Ptolemy (150) and perhaps 
of Pliny (77). For the reasons stated in the account of Chembur, 
Chan] would seem to be a more likely identification of Symulla 
than Chembur, 

The island contains several ruined Portuguese churches. One on 
the shore, in the village of Trombay, is ruined church with 4 
well-preserved vaulted chapel, 22 feet long 224 high and 22 wide. 
The body of the church, which is said to have been dedicated to 
the Saint Anthony whose image is in Mane church, was broken 
down to let the road pass. Some traces of the vestry and of the 
vicarage may still be seen, Close by is a garden and a very old well. 
On a slab in the chapel is an inscription with the dates 1620 and 





1 New Acoount, 124. 
2The name Tramb or Trombay seems to be closely connected with Mumbi 
or Bombay, Muomb and Tramb forming one of the fingling . leta of which the 
sae ser iain Of their meaning no expl tiom hen boen offered. 
. Carter in Jour, B. B. BK. A. 8. VI 169, 
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1630. On the top of a hill facing this building is another ruined Chapter XIV. 
church sah a wall. preserved body and chapel and roofless vestry, Places of Interest. cae 
corridors, and vaceeee: The body of the church measures 96 feeb 
Jong by 144 wide and 194 high, and the arch of the chapel is eight Taomhar. 
fect wide and 19} high. There is also a charchyard forty-three feet 

by twelve. This church was dedicated to Our Lady of Health whose i 
image is kept in the Mane church. About 100 feet from the as 


4 
" 


church ten steps lead to a round | stal on which is a cross, and : 
close by there is another ruined ailding 42 feet long by 25 wide = 
and 9 high. None of the villages of the island are of any size. fae. 
Trombay itself is a hamlet with a few huts, post and sea-customs “x 
offices, and s salt store. ‘The sea trade returns for the five years wy 
ending 1878-79 showed average exports worth £47,519 (Rs. 4,75,190) nt 
and average imports worth £6306 (Rs. 63,060). Exports varied & 
from £14,092 (Rs. 1,40,920) im 1878-79 to £84,939 (Rs. 8,49,390) Res 2 
in 1874-75, and imports from £4063 (Rs. 40,630) in 1878-79 to a 
£8575 (Rs. 85,750) in 1875-76." > 


Tulsi, in the island of Sélsette, five miles south-west of Bhandu Turis! Lame. 
station on the Peninsula railway, three miles north of Vehar, 
about two miles south of the Kanheri caves, has an artificial lake and 
~» water-works, which pe part of the water-supply of the city of 
Bombay. The lake h in a narrow valley surrounded by hills, whose 
steep wooded slopes rise about 800 feet above the level of the water. 
Tt has an area of 331 acres and o gathering-ground of about 
1450 acres. When full, ‘ts surface is 4p2°50 feet above the Bombay 
Town Hall datum and 37236 feet above mean sea level. The water 
can be drawn off to a depth 53°14 feet below the highest level, the 
difference representing 1949 million baie of water. Itis estimated 
to supply 160,000 of the population of Bombay with a daily allowance 
of thirty-five gallons a head. e 

From the engineer’s house,on a knoll about 200 feet above the 
water near the centre of the ragged north bank, Tulsi and the entire 
4ength of Vehdar stretch southward like one t lake crossed by a 
bar of woodland. From the north-west and from the north-east two 
rugged ranges of teak and brushwood-covered hills, from 500 to 800 
feet high, draw together with a rapid curve. As they come near 

each other, the hills fall to the lake with eraceful outline, and again “ 
rise in two wooded knolls which are separated by a low belt of 
deep forest. On the further side of this belt of wood the wild hills 
and forests of Tulsi give place to the woody islets and the low 
eastern bank of Vehdr, and, bevand Vehdr, dim rice-fields and salt 


l "The inscription runs, * Here lies buried D. Francisco Telesforo de Menezes, who 
died on the 2u April i820, and the remains of D. Caitana de Menezes his daughter, 
wife of D. Brax Henriques, who diel on the 28th November 1630, and his | irs.” 
The Portuguese is, Agur saz Dom Francisco Tetesrono DE MENEZES FALECEO EM 

| 2 pe APRIL De 1620 ANNOS, E AQUI gaz Doxa | Camramsa DE MENEZES SUA FILHA 
MOLMUER | QUE FOL DE Dom Braz Hex iQues FALECEO | eu 25 pe NovVEMBEO DE 1630 | 


E DE SEUS ERDETEROS. ) | 
Phe. details are; Exports, 1874-75 £84,039 (Rs. 849,390), 187078 £52,151 
(Rs. 5,21,510), 1876-77 £45,859 (Ra. 488,500), 1877-78 £97 557 (Re. 3.75,570), 1878-79 
£14,002 (Re. 1,40,920) ; Imports, 1874-75 £7276 (Bs.72,760), 1875-76 £8575 (Rs.85,750), 
rT] £7128 (Kes. 71,290), 1877-78 £4487 (Re, 44,870), 1878-70 £4068 (Ks, 40,639). 
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wastes stretch to the chimneys and towers and the sea-girt palm- 
groves of Bombay. 

In! 1865 a commission appointed to enquire into the Vehir 
water-supply, reported that it was not enough to meet the wants 
of the growing population of Bombay, and recommended further 
surveys. The surveys were made by Mr. Russel Aitken, executive 
engineer to the Municipality, and they occupied’ about two years 
andahalf. Mr. Aitken p several schemes for new reservoirs, 
and one of these was the Tulsi project. His idea was to throw a dam 
across the river Tassu just below the village of Talsi, and cut off its 
waters from the Kanheri valley and turn them south into the Vehir 

ake, Government se a second commission to consider the 
proposed schemes. In July 1869, the commission recommended the 
adoption of the Tulsi scheme as an auxiliary supply to Vehir. At 
the same time they noticed that the scheme would yield only 
temporary relief, and suggested that further surveys should be 
undertaken to find a low level reservoir from which water could be 
brought by a covered masonry conduit. to Bombay. Additional 
surveys were undertaken by Capen. now Colonel, Tulloch, R. E., 
then executive engineer to the Municipality. 

Meanwhile, the short rainfall of 1871 caused much distress in 
Bombay, and Dr. Thomas Blaney urged the necessity of carrying out 
the Tulsi project as an auxiliary to Vehar. His proposal was adopted 
in November 187]. In April 1872, with the dah fen of Government, 
the works were begun under the control of Mr. Rienzi Walton, C.E. 
They consisted of a masonry dam across the river Tassu, of a tunnel 
under the ridge that divides Tulsi from Vehar, and of an open entting 
or channel from the dam to the northern mouth of the tunnel. ? 

Northwards from the upper end of Vehdr, the ground gradually 
rises to Tulsi. Atashort distance from Tulsi the ascent is steep, 
and then the slope falls in the opposite direction towards t 
Kanheri valley. Here the Tassu takes its rise, and, following the 
slope of the ground, flows west down the Kanberi valley, away from 
Vehir. A masonry dam was covenant built at the lowest end 
of the Tulsi lake, and an open cutting and tunnel made to carry the 
water back to Vehdr. ‘The dam is a fine piece of engineering. It is 
600 feet long, and at one part is eighty feet high. The thickness at 
the base of the highest part is fifty feet and the width at six feet 
below the top nineteen feet. The additional six feet of height, which 
has been recently added, consists of a supplemental wall six feet thick 
at the base and two feet thick at the top. The level of the top of 
the supplemental wall is 456 feet above Town Hall datum or 375°56 
feet above mean sea level. The form of the original section was 
suggested by Professor W. J. Macquorn Rankine of the University 
of Glasgow. The works, exclusive of the supplemental wall, were 
completed by June L874, at a cost of £45,000 [Rs, 4,50,000). 

The want of sufficient pressure to supply the higher parts. of 
Bombay was found greatly to mar the completeness of the Vehdr 
scheme, To remedy this it was agreed that the Tulsi lake, instead 








' Contributed by Mr, J. W. Smith, C.E., Resident Engineer, Bombay Municipality. 
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of bein enniery © Vehar, should be made an independent source Chapter XIV- 

of supply. The further works required for this purpose wer begun Placesof Interest — 
early in 1877. They consisted of a dam on the ridge between 7. 5,1 “<2 
Tulsi and Vehar, & waste-weir, an outlet tower, and a twenty-four = 
inch main from Tulsi to Bombay. This dam of earth, with a paddle | : 
wall in the middle, was 1463 feet long, andhad an extreme width “Ss 
of 160 and a mean width of 123° feet, the area of the whole site 
ocenpied by the dam being about 20,000 square yards. The dam 
has been recently raised; and, in carrying out the work, the length 
has been increased to 1537 feet, the extreme width to 232 feet, the, 
mean width to 148 feet, and the site occupied to about 24,000 square 
vards. ‘The maximum height of the dam is now twenty -eight feet, 
and the uniform width on the top is eighteen feet. The level of the, 
top is 458°50 feet above Town Hall datum. The puddle wall is ten 
fect thick at the bottom and eight feet thick at the oom The slopes 
on both sides are three to one, and they, together with the top, are 
protected with stone pitching. The waste-weir, which is near the 


west end of the new dam, is in the solid rock, at the level of 
44350 feet above Town Hall datum. By means of planking let 
into grooved iron standards built into @ masonry wall that runs 
across the narrowest part of the weir, the level 1s raisec to 452°50.. 
feet. In case of need the planking can be easily rem red and the 
level of the water a ee The water-way at its narrowest" 
part is 158 feet wide, ‘The banks are protected on both sides by 
masonry walls. 

‘The outlet tower 1s built of ashlar masonry on a foundation 
of natural rock at the meetin of the open cutting and the tunnel. 
The water enters the tower through four cast-iron, tubular bends 
forty cig inches in diameter, placed 458-50, 42500, 411°33,. and 
399-36 feet above the Town | datam. The bends are closed 
heavy ball valves actuated from the platform of the tower. When 
open the valves are covered with strainers of fine copper-wire ganze. 
At the bottom of the tower 1s the up-turned end of a forty-two inch 
cast-iron pipe which runs through the tunnel, and, a8 it leaves, divides 
into two bernie foe pipes. One of these is continued about 
100 feet and ends in the bottom of the ravine, The other is carried 
along the west side of the Vehar lake by Marol, Shahar, Koli-Kalyan, 
and Bandra, over the creek between Sdlsette and Bombay at the 
side of the Baroda railway. li then follows the line of rajl. to 
Mahim and Dadar, crosses the flata to Mahalakshmi, and, passing: 
over Khambala hill by the new Pedder road and to the top of 
Malab&r hill by the new Gibbs road, ends at the Malabar hill 
reservoir, eighteen miles from Tulsi. Fora great part of the distance. 
the main is laid on alow embankment with many small bridges. 
Tt is divided into several sections by sluice valves over which sluice 
honses have been built. These works were designed by Mr. Rienzi 
Walton, ©.E., executive engineer to the Municipality, and most 
of them were carried out by Messrs. Scott Mc(l land, & Co., 
contractors, represented by Mr. John Campbell. The outlay, 
including the supplemental wall on the masonry dam, and the 
raising of the earthen dam and the waste-weir, has been about 
£337,000 (Ra, 33,70,000). 
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The works were opened and Tulsi water first admitted into 
Bombay on March 15th 1879, by His Excellency Sir Richard Temple, 

.. G.C.S.1., Goyernor of Bombay. The ceremony took place 
on the ridge at Malabér hill, near a resery pie hich hea Been dasined 
by Mr. Rienzi Walton to regulate the outturn, prevent varying 
pressure in the main, and ensure a supply of water in case of 
accidents to the main. Filter beds will be attached to the 
reservoir, and it will probably be partially covered. From the 
reservoir, distribution mains are laid over Malabar hill, but the chief 
main rans down the steep eastern face of the hill to Chaupéti, and 
supplies various parts of the city. The water, by means of a by-pass, 
can be made to flow straight from the supply “main into the 
distribution mains. Connections have been made between the 
Tulsi and Vehdr distribution mains, so that the water from either 
lake can be turned into them at pleasure, 

The internal length of the Malabdr hill reservoir is 735 feet, its 
mean width 296 feet, and its area five acres. The depth of water 
is nineteen feet three inches. After allowing for divisional walls 
and inlet and outlet arrangements, the capacity is about twenty- 
five million gallons. The level of the surface of the water is 
206 feet above Town Hall datum. The outlay will be about £37,500 
(Rs. 3,75,000). This includes the cost of Pedder road over the 
ridge of Khambila hill and Gibbs road from Gowilia tank 

to the ridge of Malabdr hill, along which roads the supply 
main has been brought by a direct route from Mahdlakshmi. These 
thoroughfares were much needed, and have proved very useful. Part 
of the Gibbs road consists of a handsome masonry viaduct, which 
crosses the steep path up which the Pirsis carry their dead to the 
Towers of Silence. 

Tunga'r hill,’ in Bassein, about thirty miles north of Bombay 
and 2200 feet high, lies, abont ten miles from the sen, north-east 
of the Ménikpur or Bassein Road station on the Baroda 
railway. There are six paths up the hill, but the only regular road, 
made by Mr. Hope on a gradient better than the Matheran ascent, 
is about nine and a half miles from the Bassein Road station to 
the top, four on the level and five anda half onthe way up. It takes 








1 Da Canha’s Basscin, 256, The Honourable T. C. Ho , C.3.L, Memorandum 
dated llth October 1579, ane 8 perhaps the Dongs af Ptolem - (Bertius, 195), 
though Dugad near the Vajribdi hot-springs seems a better identification, 1¢ is a 
place of mays gh among the Hindus, and gives its name to a particular class of 
worshippers of Shiv, Part of the Padma Purana, the Tungdr Mdhdtm gives an 
account of the establishment of Tungdreshvar. According to this legend Parshurdm, 
In revenge for affronta dome to ans, attacked the evil spirits or amras, who, 
under the pecan of Vimal, were troubling the people of Vard-lita \ ee 

e ae, 





the ee eer = = demons were beaten and forced into “s 
except Vimal who fixed his reaidence on mount Tungir, B canigeret penance, he 
— ga oben’ i es = a pg aie to kane ba Reeddivesion obtained 
© grit ortality, _ had i onoured by i a. 
Se Ganlre loans ity, a al his red by a holy pool and a lingam 
* che details of the road are : station to Gokirva, road bridged, drained, embanked, 
and metalled, I mile 766 feet ; Gokirva to foot of hill, road cleared, 2 miles 1183 
feet 5 foot of hill to top, road cleared six to cight feet broad, 5 miles 2689 fect. From 
mere to the top the road was made in 1569-71, at a cost to Government of £2855 
“ 8555), Though good for riders, it is not fit for carts or carriages, The cost of 
geod road from Gokirva to the hill-foot has been estimated alt £1692 (Rs. 16,920). 
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about an hour and a half to ride, and three houra for a palang 
The road passes between the villages of Achola and Rajavh 
Gokirva, where is a shrine of Mahddev, a pond, and the remains of 
an old Portuguese stockade. On the crest of a hillock, at the base of 
the hill, are the ruins ofa Portuguese tower, probably built ss a 
defence against the attacks of the Jawhar chief and his Kolis, who 
were very formidable to the Portuguese, ‘leaping like monkeys 
from tree to tree.’ 7 





Like most Konkan hills, Tungér is trap, capped with a layer of = 
iron-clay or laterite from two hundred to three hundred feet thick. Bi, 
‘The north and east sides, though steep, are clothed with magnificent a 
forests. ‘T'o the south and west the slopes are gentler, and there are “yee 


several spurs and outlying hills, the whole, except certain bare grasey 
slopes, being covered wit forest in which the bamboo predominates. : 
The top plateau is in parts open and stony, and elsewhere covered a 
closely with stunted trees. The foot of the hill is washed by the a 
Vaitarna to the north and the Bassein river to the south. From 

Satavli a path begins to rise, passing through the Vérli hamlet of ; 
Dhondvira to the temple of Shri Tungareshvar, about five miles from 


the foot of the hill. ‘The temple is a group of four square buildings, -* 
standing in a little valley almost surrounded by hills. The buildings roa 
are said to be of great age, and were rebuilt about a hondred and we 
thirty years ag° by Shanker Keshav, the celebrated Maratha a 
Sarenbhed&r of Bassein. Of the four temples the largest, on & two a 
fect high plinth, is about ten feet square and is surrounded by a six a 


feet platform. Its domed roof ends in a small spire. The door is 
flanked by images of the four-armed Shiv and Ganpati, and opposite, 
beyond the ling, 18 well-carved figure of Pérvati. Behind the 





shrine isa little room with an image 0 Kaliyémardan, or the Cobra- wet 
holding Krishna. In front of the shrine isa four-arched canopy - g 


with a sacred bull anda pair of Shri Dattéitraya’s footprints, and, 
close by, is a hollow square stone in which the saffron and other 
dyes used in making the sect-mark are = eg There is also a oa 
Nis to Hanuman, and not far off, shaded b rich mango, apfa, ' 
and auli trees,! is the thatched wattle and daub hut of the temple 
servant or bara, In the neighbourhood of the tem le a plot of 
ground about three miles square (14 kos) was abe to the shrine 
by the Peshwa, and has been continued by the British Government. 
In a stream bed, near the temple, are 4 number of stones with the 
sun and moon, and human figures carved on them. 

‘The top of Tungir, which is about three miles long, consists of two 
parts, a plateau and aridge. The plateau lies to the north and 
slopes south and west from Vaitarna point the highest spot on the 
hill. The ridge has little flat ground, but here and there it offers 
lovely sites, and is ausefal extension of the space for walks and rides, 
At Kaman point, about half way along the ridge, a commanding 
eminence overlooks the Bassein river, while Bellevue and Panorama 
points have fine views of Kémandurg, Matherdn, and the Sahyddri 


i dpta Bauhinia racemosa, auli Phyllanthus emblica, 
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oz Chapter XIV. hills. The hill-top was surveyed in 1869. Fifty-three house sites 
_ Places of Interest, WeTe marked off and many more could be found, were they required. 
 aettiees About thirteen miles of foot and bridle-paths have also been laid out 
i cto ‘and cleared on the summit and in the woods below, which only 
, Teqmre a trifling yearly expenditure to be permanently serviceable. 





. _ As the hill-top is only ten miles from the sea and is open to the 

& breeze, the heat is never great. In May 1876 the average reading 
=" were at sunrise 74°, at 10 am, 78°, at 4 par. 82°, and at 10 pw. 77°. 
7 The fall of rain is ia ig to be about eighty inches, or about the 
‘ ‘same as in Bombay, The hill soon cools and the nights are unusually 


cold. The air appears to derive a special freshness and lightness 
from the neighbourhood of the sea. The sea breeze sets in about 
the same time as at Bombay. There is less land wind than st 
Matheran, and there is much of the cool north wind, drawing round 
to north-west as the hot season approaches, which is common in 
south Gujarat and down the ne Konkan, Owing to the light 
rainfall, there is comparatively little damp after the monsoon, and 


the bill is free from fever and other forms of malarial sickness. 
Tungér seems to possess peculiar advantages as a sanitarium for 





poor families, who cannot avail themselves of the expensive 
a accommodation of Mitherén, and for the large colony of Europeans 
s, employed by the Baroda and Peninsula Railway Companies. To both 
| , these classes, exposed to the unhealthy influences of the humid 


atmosphere of Bombay, Tungiir would prove both useful and chea 
Its comparatively light ramfall and its openness to the sea would 
hehe) make it of great service, both as a permanent residence 
for women and children, and as-a place of resort in case of sickness, 
whereby the great expense of nvaliding to England might be 
- avoid Early removal to such a hill as Tungar might check 
- ailments, which would otherwise become serious and necessitate a 
change to England. On the other hand, to new arrivals from England 
the hill might also be a ig boon by -peareae acclimatizing 
them and preparing them for the greater heat of Bombay, or of 
up-country stations. Railway or factory servants, sickening up- 
| country, might by a suitable visit be restored io health, to the great 
“ convenience and profit of their employers. Though in the absence 
of regular statistics forany length of years it ia difficult to say in 
what classes of cases the Tungir climate is likely to prove most 
efficacious, it may be said generally that cases of fever, of general 





a debility attendant on long residence in the plains, and all ailments 

Pia in which there is no organic disease, may be expected to derive 
benefit from a sojourn on the hill. | 

The supply of water is fair, including a made reservoir at Vaitarna 

point and springs on the slopesof the hill, Of the springs Gidhpam, 


: or go ate Spring, ane 300 feet below the top of the hull : 
reached by a fair path. The water is good and the yield large an 
eecgenay, B Pardini spring, also about 300 feet below the summit 

and reached by a fair path, supplies water throughout the year. Nali 


sagt ring on the western slope, a little to the north of Pa&rdhi, is 
fare about 500 feet below the top of the hill. It lasta throughout the year 
; is reached by a good path. Bhatkhindi spring, bout 400 feet 
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from the top, has a good supply of water in the cold months, but runs 
dry in April. Ketki spring, towards the south end and far down 
the western slope, yields a good supply of water throughout the year. 
Not far from Vaitarna point is a rock-cut reservoir thirty-six feet 
by ten and five deep. Near it are three other reservoirs each twenty 
feet by twelve. All these are difficult to get at from the top of the 
hill, but are not necessary for its water-supply." 

In 1865 the snitableness of the hill for a health resort attracted 
the attention of the Hon’ble T. C. Hope, C.S.I., then an assistant 
collector. Mr. Hope thoroughly explored the hill and brought it to 
the notice of Sir Bartle Frere, Governor of Bombay, who ordered it 
to be examined. Various reports were written, but httle progress 
was made until 1867. In 1868, Mr. Hope built a large thatched 
house for himself, and his example was followed by a Mr. Ansell of 
Bassein. A Portuguese also built a hotel in connection with the 
refreshment-rooms at Bassein Road station. In 1869, about forty 
applications for the newly marked sites were received, some of them 
speculative and some boni fide. Great delay occurred in respo ing 
to these applications, the fair season passed, other difficulties followed, 
Bombay entered on a period of depression, houses at Matheran were 
cheap, and the wha to make Tungdr a health-resort fell through. 
Mr. Hope continued to visit the hill, for a month in 1569, two 
months in 187], and about a fortnight in 1874. In 1872, he built an 
epee Orne bungalow on his site at a cost of £500 (Rs. 5000). 

Tarious officers visited the hill during this time, and a few 
people also came annually to the hotel, But depression of trade 
prevented enterprise, Mr. Ansell’s thatched cottage was burnt, 
and the only buildings now on the hill are Mr. Hope's house, 
a thatched cottage known as the ‘hotel,’ and a rest-house for 
‘native workmen. Mr. Hope’s honse has recently been bought by 
Government for the use of forest officers, and the hotel has been 
closed as it did not pay. 

In 1880, a committee was pL seit to report on the capabilities 
of the hill as a sanitariam. ‘Their report was not encouraging and 
Government decided that, for the present nothing could be done 
with Tungar.* 

On the Vaitarna point, on a knoll to the north of the pond 
are some Jain cells supposed to have been cut about the middle of 
the thirteenth century (1234). They seem never to have been 
finished, and fragments and splinters lie abont. They are now filled 
with water and are known as the Pinday springs. On the top of 
the hill a stone image of a Jain saint, clothed and with a Rajput-like 
head-dress, has lately been broken to pieces by the Roman Uatholic 
hotel-keeper. Unlike Matherdn where the hill tribes are Dhangars, 
Thakurs and Kathkaris, the people of Tungir hill are Kolis and 
Varlis. In the plants of the two hills there is said to be little 

1 Mr, Ebdon mentions the following additional springs :—Ara, Chirbav, Ghar. 
tyachepini, Hand, Kashti, Kunda, Murba, Nadydchepini, Pindav, Pari, Rahitavli, 
Sirkathi, Talyichepani, Varea, Vehdla and Zapa WAT yen ie 2 

? The Committee's report is dated Gth March 1890; the Government Resolution is 
3314 of 1850. 
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difference. But Tungér is much richer in wild animals than 


Places of Interest. Matherén the tiger, bear, simbhar and “wild hog being not 


uncommon and the bison being occasionally found. 

Tungi fort, in the Karjat village of Khandas, twelve miles east 
of Neral station, stands on the top of a peculiar conical hill 2019 
feet high. It can be seen from the railway line near Neral, ‘rere 
out of the plain below the cliffof Bhimdshankar. The Bhimashanka 
pass runs up the side of Tungi hill for 1200 or 1500 feet. The east 
of the hill consists of large masses of trap rock, and forms the fort 
which would not deserve the name but for its natural strength." 

Umbargaon, o town and port in the Dahainn sub-division, lies 
about fifteen miles north of Dahdnu and four west of the Verp 





railway station, with which it is connected ob metalled road. It is 


_ railway traffic returns for Vevji station show an increase in 


the head-quarters of the petty division of Umbargaon, and has a 
mahdlkari’s and chief constable’s, as well as post and sea-customs 
offices.* There is also a traveller’s bungalow and a school honse, 
with room for 150 boys, built in 1880 at a cost of £556 (Rs. 5866). 
A dispensary, endowed with £1000 (Rs. 10,000) by Mr. Dinsha 
Manekji Petit, the wealthy Bombay mill-owner, will soon be opened. 
The 1881 census returns showed a population of $272, Hindus 
3130, Musalmins 134, and Piirais 8. @ sea trade returns, for the 
five years ending 1878-79, give average exports worth £17,018 
(Rs, 1,70,180) and average imports worth £3251 (Rs. -32,510). 
ixp varied from £10,355 in (Rs. 1,03,550) in 1877-78 to 
£20,809 (Rs. 2,08,090) in 1874-75, and imports from £2301 
(Rs, 23,010) in 1878-79 to £5603 (Rs. 56,080) in 1875-769 The 








passengers from 12,468 in 1878 to 18,248 in 1880. The goods 
traffic in 1878 was two tons. : 

_ The ruined Portuguese tower at the south point of the Umbargaon 
river wag, in 1818, a very substantial building of cut stone thirty-six 
feet high by about thesame in diameter, On the top were nine embra- 
zures and, about twelve feet below, a casemated battery mounting 
nine guns. The ascent to the battery was by a flight of steps, 
the landing-place of which was a movable ladder, Both parapet walls 
were about 4} feet thick, and, except some parts of the terrace, the 
works were in excellent order. On the top was a small terraced 
building for stores, and outside the tower were some huts for the 
garrison. 

About half a mile to the south of the present town is the site of 
old Umbargaon. About two miles to the south is Davihar or 
Dheri village, with abont thirty-two Parsi houses, a fire temple 
built in 1856 by a Parsi woman named Naydjbdi, a Tower of 





‘Mr. W. B, Mulock, 0.8. | 
tPF Umbargaon customs-office is an old rest-house, built by Vikaji Mehrji about 


‘The details are: Exports, 1874-75 £20,809 (Rs. 2,05,090), 1875-76 £15,141. 
(Rs, 1,51,410), 1876-77 £21,523 (Rs. 2,13, 230), 1877-78 £10,350 (Ra. 1,083,550), 1875-79 
£17,408 (Ra. |1,74.680) ; Imports, 1874-75 £2970 (Re. 29,700), 1875-76 £5603 
(Ra. 56,030), 1976-77£2421 (Ra. 24,210), 1877-78, £2051 (Re. 29,510), and 1878-79 
£2311 (Re, 23,110), ‘Captain Dickinson in 1618, MS, Diaries, 1142, 
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Silence built in 1839 by public subscription, and six old wells built 


teaching Zend Avesta. 

Uran, 4 municipal town in the south-east of Karanja island 
and the head-quarters of the Karanja petty division, lies about 
eight miles south-east of Bombay and ten south-west of Panvel. 
The 1881 census showed a population of 10,149, Hindus 8607, 
Musalmans 1030, Christians 416, and Parsis 96. Most of the Hindus 
were Kolis, The municipality, which includes the survey villages 
of Bori, Mativli, and Chanje, was established in 1866.1 In 1880-81 
it had an income of £606 (Rs. 6064) drawn from octroi, house tax, 
wheel tax, privy tax, and market fees, and representing a taxation 
of ls. 3d. (as. 9 ps. 7) ahead. The expenditure during the same 
year was £504 (Rs. 5940), £131 (Rs. 1310) on scavenging, £47 
(Rs. 468) on lighting, and £145 (Ra. 1450) on roads. 

Uran has a large customs-house and liquor shed at More, 
the chief port three miles to the north, and twenty-two distilleries 
which supply the Bombay, Thana, and Koliba collectorates with 
liquor* Besides the offices of the mahdlkari and chief constable, 
a new school-house for boys and a school for girls, Uran has a 

ispensary, a meat market, a church, about ten temples, and 
a mosque. The Pascoa De Souza charitable dispensary was, in 
1859, endowed by Mr. De Souza with £1100 (Rs. 11,000), a honse 
and furniture, Government providing the establishment, and the 
municipality giving a yearly contribution of £12 10s, (Rs. 125). 
Tt is in charge of an assistant surgeon, and in 1880-81 had an 
attendance of 6191 ont-patients. 

The meat market is an airy corrugated-iron building, raised in 
1872-73 at a cost of £220 (Rs. 2200). Near the market is the 
Roman Catholic church of Our Lady of Purification, of which 
details have bean given under Karanja.? The Hindu temples are, 
Sangameshvar Mahddev’s, built of stone by the famous Sarsubheddr 
Ramaji Mahdadey (1760-1772) and enjoying a yearly Government 
allowance of £2 8s. (Rs. 24); Vithoba’s, enjoying yearly £1 2s. 
(Rs. 11); another temple of Vithoba, and temples of Venkatesh, 
Balaji, Maruti, Ganpati, Lakshmindrdyan, and of Dronagiri and 
Shitalidevi, all without allowances. The mosque, known as the 
Jama Masjid, was built in 1750 by Musalmdns of Uran, and enjoys 
a yearly Sovecamenh allowance of £2(Rs.20). The large pond was 
dug and surrounded by stone walls at the private expense of Manuel 
De Souza, who was miamlatddr of Sdlsette about 1850. While 
digging the pond an inecribed stone was found. It was built into 
the wall, and, from the belicf that all old land grant stones were 
given by Bhim Raja, has given it the name of the Bhimdla pond. 

On the site of the modern town of Uran there was formerly a 
fort, said to haye been built by the Portugnese. The remains 


by Parsis. A schoof is maintained by the Pérsi Panchéyat for p 








1 Bori has five quarters, Eharpuse, More, Bhovar, Bori, and Kumbharvada ; 
Mativli two, Mativli and eres * and Ghani twelve, Kisve, Kianderi, EKaranja, 
Chanje, Lesser Chanje, Mulekher, Televida, Valai, Kot, and Rolvad. 

? A detailed account of the Uran distilleries is given in Part, Chapter X. Revenue 
and Finance. 7 See above, p. 14. 
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of four towers at the four corners of the ny depress gg and 
the towers." The wall 


est. there are traces of the old wall which joined the towers! Thi 
~ was fourteen feet wide, and is said to have been fifteen or twenty 


feet high. The northern and southern walls were 300 yards lotig, 
and ihe eastern and western 200 yards. The old people of Uran 
say that the fort was occupied by British troops seventy or eighty 
years ago. The fort walls are said to have been broken down b: 
Mr. De Souza, and the materials used in building the Bhingis poad, 
_ Utan, a small port in Sdlsette, five miles north-west of Borivli 
station on the Baroda railway, with a Christian ulation of 2462 
souls, has a church of unknown date, but of Portuguese build, 
dedicated to Our Lady of the Sea, measuring 109 feet long 334 wide 
and 254 high, and m good repair. The priest has a honse and is 
paid £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a month by the British Government. There 
are three schools, one Portuguese with eighteen boys, one Marathi 
with twenty-six boys, and one a private music school. The church 
has a music master. The sea trade returns for the seven years 
ending 1881-82 show average exports worth £4095 and imports 
worth £4372. Exports varied from £2285 in 1880-8] to £5460 im 
1879-80 and imports from £2202 in 1875-76 to £5090 in 1878-79," 
Va'da, the head-quarters of the Vida sub-division with, in 1881, 
a population of 1672, Hindus 1504, Musalmins 162, and Parsis 6, 
lies about twenty miles north of Bhiwndi and eighteen north-west 
of the Shahdépur station, on the north-east branch of the Peninsula 
erg 6 Besides the office of the mémlatdér, Vada has a newly 
built Government school-house and a rest-house. Tothe north-east 
of the village there is a large pond, once a fine piece of water but 
now much silted. In the middle of the pond are some old piles, said 
to be the remains of a pleasure-house built by the Jawhdr chiefs, 
who had their head-quarters in Vdda. The only other traces of 
former greatness are a ruined Hindu temple of Khandeshvar, built 
of stones without mortar, a few dismantled tombs, a ruined mosque, 
and a rained temple of Hanuman? Theruins of the Hindu temple 
are about fifty*Vards east of the mimlatdar's office. Its foundations 
are sixty feet by twenty-seven, and the whole is formed of huge blocks 
of stones with the usual joists for iron or wooden clamps. The shrine 
still stands with an altar inside. Over the door is a small naked 
sitting figure, with the hands crogsed on the lap, and what looks like 
a sacred thread on the left shoulder. The figure is not worshipped. 
Among the ruins is a pillir capital with a well-cut cobra, with 
expanded hood.* In the Museum of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, there is an inscribed stone said to have come 
from Vada. It is 4° 6" long by 1’ 9" broad and 3" thick, The 
inscription is in eleven lines written in Devandgari letters, which 








| The four ruined towers are near the mahalkari’s office among the fishermen's 
huts near the Panvel road, near the old ruined me aa = . a ee | aye 
the Fanvel road, and close to the ony Piao d Portuguese chorch of St. Francis on 
rape’ Hetails ares Exporta, 1874-75 £2411, 1875-76 £2342, 1876-17 £3589, 1877-78 
£4901, 1880-81 £4094, 1881-99 #tano) ee eee 7S 2AOS, 1878-79 £5090, 1879-80 
a] Mr, E. Lawrence, C.Ss. rt Mr, Ww, B. Mulock, cs. 








pen from their form to be of about the fifth or sixth century after 
Christ. In the first line Pandit Bhagvanldl reads the name of the 
king ‘Manrya Suketuvarma’ and in the second ‘Kotishvar was 
established by Sinhadatta son of Kumdradatta.’ 

Vajirgad is an even-crested hill, which rises about 200 feet 
from the plain, three miles west of Manikpur or Bassein Road station, 
atid a mile south of the sacred Nirmal. Half-way up the west 
slope are many basalt boulders, which look like the remains of a 
rough mortarless wall of undressed stones. No bricks or letters 
were found, and it is doubtful whether the work isold. At the north 
end of the bill-top is a broken gateway of stone and cement, Musal- 
man or Portuguese, probably Portuguese, Along the east crest is 
a rough retaining wall, and at the south end are the remaims of 
several buildings, in one of which an image of Hanuman has lately 
been set. Close by is a handsome rock-cut pool. Vajirgad com- 
mands a wide view, to the west the wooded hill and ri 





- lands of Nirmal and the sea beyond ; to the south a long stretch of 
peecore eae 2 in Bassein; to the east the sharp point of 
Kémandurg and the level top of Tungér; and to the north the 

rich gardens of Sopira and the rugged outline of Jivdhan. Search 


may a Do light old remains, but the notable ruins are modern, 
probably Portuguese. 


Vajra’ba‘i,!' or Vaseesnvant the lady of the thunderbolt, near 
the bed of the Tinsa river in the village of Vadavli twelve miles 
group in a line that apyeeen here and there along about four miles 
of the river’s course. The rock is acommon reddish trap, pierced 


by occasional dykes of hard black basalt. The water does not - 


nearly approach the boiling point. Into most of the spring: the 

| matinee ‘ok at once, though there are one or two shish ty ns o not 
enter, until they have bathed in the cooler springs. The water is 
tasteless, and the strong smell of rotten eggs and gun washin 
which pervades the neighbourhood of the spring is due less to the 
water ian: to the bubbles of gas which rise through it. 

According to tradition the hot water is the blood of a demon, or 
riékshas, which was slain by the goddess Vajrébéi who became 
incarnate in this neighbourhood to clear it of demons and giants. 
The people of the place know little about Vajrib4i, and her chronicle, 
or mahdatmya, is kept at the village of Gunj, some six miles to the 

- north. Her temple is a handsome building well placed at the top of 
a flight of steps on a spur of the Gumtara range. It is said to have 
been built about the beginning of the last century by the well-known 
Shankarji Keshav, the Peshwa’s Sarsubhedar, to commemorate a 
victory over the Portuguese." The goddess is a rude stone female 





1 According to the Brihmans, the name ia derived from the stone female Beare in 
. the temple, holding in her right hand a short sword, from vajra oa sword or thunder: 
bolt, and iaAvari the goddess, Vajreshvari is also the name of a Buddhist goddess, 
Prof, Monier Williams, — | 3 

? Da Cunha's Bassein, 257. Forbes speaks of a magnificent pagoda, also intended 
to be a fort, then building ot Vajrabai by Vithalpant the Mardtha Subhedar of 
Bassein. Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, ['V, 250. 
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agare holding in her right hand a short Ron 1-looking 
with a tiled roof, embellished among other thi rs with a pi 
tap He endowed it with a yearly g it of £45 (Rs, 450), 

is for some years has remained unpaid. The temple also receives 
from the British Government a cash payment of £19 12%. (Rs. 196) 
besides having six indm villages, three in Bassein and three in 
Bhiwndi, yielding a yearly income of £98 (Ks. 980), A large fair, 
attended by about 5000 persons of all castes, from Thina, Bombay, 
Poona, and Nasik, is held here in Chaitra (4 pr) at which large 
quantities of sweetmeata, fruit, grain, cloth, fish, wood, cattle, and 
ornaments are sold. The pilgrims’ gifts to the temple generally 
amount to about £30 (Rs. 3005. 

There are other hot springs in the neighbouring villages of 
Akloli to the east and Ganeshpuri to the west. At Akloli 
about half a mile further up the river than Vajrabéi, in a wide 
pleasant valley, clustered round a temple of Rameshyvar, are the 
bicsenen hot springs whose waters are gathered in cut-stone 
cisterns. In 1784 they were much used both by natives and by 
Europeans.'| Mr. Forbes described the Rameshvar | prings as a 
small cistern with water at a temperature of (120°! ‘EBxoept that 
it wanted the small element of iron, the water tasted the same 
as the water of the springs at Bath in England, It contained 
sixteen grains of solid matter, about six of earth and ten of salt, 
Wied in a fluid about twenty degrees hotter than man’s blood. 
With respect to heat and the ai he of earth and salt, these 

rings were exactly the same as the 









7 Bath waters. One cistern had 
clear water fit for drinking, a second was choked with mud, and 
there were others in the river which were entirely overflowed durin 
the rains, and had a marked effect in warming its waters. A little 
to the north-east of this temple, in a pretty spot on the river bank, 
is the nameless tomb of an uropéean officer, who died here about 
fifty years ago. | 

In Ganeshpnri village, about three miles west of Vajribdi, is a 
very neatly designed temple of Bhimeshvar, with two handsome but 
little used cisterns in front of it. In the hed of the river, within a 
mile of the temple, are the two hottest springs of the group. They 
are in two natural hollows in the rock and have an average heat 
of 186°, or 16° higher than the royal spring at Bath or the 
hottest spring at Rameshvar. Though not considered sacred, the 
springs are used for washing by all classes, especially by people 
troubled with skin diseases.‘ A temple is said to have been built by 
Ramaji Mahddey Bivalkar, Sarsnbhedér of Kalytin (1760-1772) 
There must also have been temples of a much older date, as two 
stones have been found, one covered with a very finely and deeply 
carved foliage pattern and the other a woll-carved racked of a 
naked female figure. 





XIX. Bs of these springs were considered a cure for fever, Jour, Roy, 


i Ind. Ant, IV. 69. ¢ Da Cunho's Bassein, 257, * Ind. Ant, IV, 67, 


* Mr, Sinclair, C. 8, in Ind. Ant. 
"In 1786 the 
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. Va" , in Karjat, is a station on the south-east branch of the 
Peninsula Tailway about fifteen miles north of Karjat. The station 
traffic returns show a decrease in passengers from 5638 in 1878 to 
5491 in 1880, Goods figures are given only for 1880, in which year 
they show atraffic of 250 tons. About a mile from the station are 
said to be a fort and many old buildings. 

Va’shale, five miles south of Mokhida, has, onthe north slope of 
a small hill, a rock-cut temple called Vase probably Jain.’ It was 
blocked up for about three or four feet with earth which has partly 
been removed. The inner space is about twelve feet square by 
about six and a halfhigh. In the rock facing the door on either side 
of a niche are two images, each about three feet high. They have 
large ears, and have their arms held stiff down their sides. Over 
the lintel is a small broken image. There is a porch roofed with 
stone slabs héld upon two pillars, equared and having the angles cut 
off in portions. About three or four feet in front of the pillars is a 
small enclosure, with walls of rock on either side and a doorway 
through two little parapet-like walls three or four feet high." 

Va'sind, in Shahapur, with, in 1881, a population of 1471 souls, is 
a station on the north-east branch of the Peninsula railway, about 
five miles south of Shahdpur and forty-nine north-east of Bombay 
by the Agra road on which it stands. It is commonly known as 

ulsheher or the full city, because it became a large place when 
the railway stopped there before the Tal incline was finished. To 
the south-east of the village runs the Bhatsa river, and two miles to 
the north-east rise the towering peaks of Mahuli which can be 
climbed from near the station. The Tal pass ascent begins at Vasind 
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which is 177 feet above sea level. Near the station stands a BP 
bungalow, the remains of a dyeing factory established by Messrs. —_ 
Nicol & Co. of Bombay about 1872. The station traffic returns show 
an increase in passengers from 20,781 in 1873 to 23,599 m 1880, = 
and in goods from 4045 to 6384 tons. “ 


Veha’r, an artificial lake in Sdlsette, seven miles south-west of Venin Lars, 
Thiina and three miles west of the Bhindup railway station, is the 
main source of the water-supply of the town and island of Bombay. 
The lake is a large and beautiful sheet of water dotted with green 
woody islands with a back-ground of picturesque hills, It covers 
the sites of the villages of Vehdr or Clarabad, Sai, and Gundgaon, 
which formed the Vehdr estate granted on lease to Mervanji 
Rastamji, on the 22nd of September 1829. At the timé of making 
the lake the right and title of the lessee were purchased for £15,000 
(Rs. 1,50,000), and the rights of the tenants in possession of the lands 
and premises were bought for £5658 (Rs. 56,585). 

In the middle of the sixteenth century, Vehdr hed a great Portu- 
guese church and acollege of 150 boys. There was also, on a site still 
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_ "Tt is not much of a temple or cave but its locality gives it importance, Dr. | 





"3 Dr, Burgess’ Arch, Return. ! 
3 Tn 15826 Clones calls it Wasinda, with thirty houses, two shops, and wells, f- 
Itinerary, 51. E 
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Places of Interest, Of a temple to the Hindu trinity and named the 


Chapter XIV. marked ‘Tuins, @ great orphanage of 300 boys, built from the stones 
Veuin Lax, lessed Trinity A two-storied house on the hill, a | 
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Waste-weir, is the only other building near the lake. Within ¢ : 
| limits of the gathering ground, tillage, or the practice of any craft 
or manufacture is forbidden, . 


Vehar lake* covers an area of 1400, and has a gathering ground 
of about 2500 acres. When full the level of the lake is 262°50 
above the Town Hall datum, that is 182°36 above mean sea level, 
The water of the lake can be drawn off, till the surface falls fifty-nine 
feet below this level. ‘This fall of fifty-nine feet represents abont 
10,650 million gallons, or about three times the average yearly 
consumption of water in Bombay. At the close of tha 7 season 
the s a ste of the lake is on an average about 11} feet below the 
top of the waste-weir. 

Formerly Bombay depended for its supply of water on its wells 
and ponds. These, as a rule, were filled to overflowing between 
June and October, and, except in occasional seasons of short rainfall, 
till February the supply was ample and wholesome. But, in ordinary 
seasons, by the beginning of March the water level sank dangerons!l 
low, and, from the close of April until rain fell in June, many. walle 
and ponds were dry, while in others the small remaining store of 
water was so mixed with sewage and sullage as to be unfit for nse. 

From time to time efforts were made to improve the water supply, 
but for long without result. At last, in 1845, Captain (afterwar: 
Colonel) J. H. G. Crawford, R.E., proposed that the local supply 
from wells and ponds should be set aside and a dam be thrown 
across the Vehir stream somewhere near Kurla, As there was 
much in favour of this scheme the land was surveyed, and 
Mr. Conybeare, superintendent of repairs. to the board | 
conservancy, reported that, in his opinion, if a dam were thrown 
across it, the (ropir valley in Sdlsette would yield a sufficient 
supply of water. On this report action was taken and the Vehdr 
water works were begun. The Gopir valley is close to Bombay. 
in fact much of the soil of Bombay is the gift of the Gopir, for 
before the days of the Varli and Sion embankments the Gopar floods 
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> + 1 Ds Conha's Bassein, 188. The following details are repeated from the History 
: ‘. ae el About 1560, Gonsalo Rodrigues, the sh yo of the Jesuit monastery, did 
: mach to spread. Christianity by buying young children and collecting orph In 
"i three years he baptised from S000 to 6000 souls, From a apecial grant this same 
* Father ei peooe founded a teats ey, in the waste and wooded but well-watered 
: valley of Vehir. Ground was bought anc divided into ey pap and in afew years 
Se there was a po ulation of 3000, had 100 bullocks and ploughs, and field tools 
ee common, All the villagers had religious teaching ev das: and, in the evening, 
Joined in singing the Christian doctrines, Close to the village wan a famous shrine to 
| &three-headed god, which pilgrims from Gujarit and from Kidnara nosed to visit, 
This temple came into possession of the Christians, the idol was broken, and the 
; at echeager rp and ted to the Christian Trinity. The devil, jealous of the 
: Christians, did what he could to mar their success. He appeared and fri tened the 
Feople, ancl possessed some of them. The evil spirits could not be exorcised till 
: ey were beaten out with scour; The place waa unbealth and the village had 
oe moved to the top of a hill. Oriente Oonquistado, 2nd Ed. 
. Contributed by Mr, J, W. Smith, C.E., Resident Engineer, Bombay Municipality. 
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used to sweep across 4 sees part of the island. Tracing the stream 

from its*outlet in the mangrove marsh between Bombay and 


Salsette, the hills on either hand, at first detached and distant, 
grade draw near and form well-marked ranges till, near 
Paspoli, about sixteen miles from the Bombay Cathedral the valley 
suddenly narrows into a gorge about a mile long. Above this gorge 
the salir again broadens into a plain or basin, with the village of 
Vehér in the centre and a circling wall of high wooded hills. The 
village site has been cleared and the plain 1s now the Vehdr lake. 

_ This ground was particularly well suited for the storage of water. 
The bottom was flat, the soil was a clinging clay, and the steep clean 
hill-sides were of compact rock. The gorge cut by the Gopar 


was the lowest, but not the only breach in the circle of hills. It. 


was at one time intended to raise a dam at the south end of the 
Paspoli gorge. This would have secured more storage and a 
wider gathering ground, but would have involved the building 
of four dams two of which would have been very costly. To save 
as the site of the main dam, or dam No, 1 as it is generally 
lied, was fixed at the north end of the Paspoli gorge, on the villag 
lands of Sayi. Two smaller dams, No. 2 and No. 3, had to t 
built across gaps in the hills whose lips were on a lower level than 
the crest of the main dam. All three dams are of earth with an 
outer slope of two and a half to one and an inner slope on the water 
side of three to one. The main dam is twenty-four feet wide on the 
top and has a central puddle wall. The two smaller dams were 
ginally twenty feet wide on the on had no central puddle 
The main dam was begun in October 1856 and finished in 
May 1858. ‘The two smaller ‘nisl were begun later than the main 
dam but all were finished in May 1858, The surface of all the dams 
is cased with stone. For the escape of surplus water a waste-weir 
358 feet long was built at the end of the main dam and forms 
something like a continuation of 1b. 
~ In drawing the water of the lake the first step is to let it into a 
‘masonry tower, at the toe of the waterside slope of the main dam, 
which is approached from the me of that dam by a gangway or 
bridge supported by iron framed girders. The water enters the 
tower through large iron pipes or quadrant bends which can be 
closed at pleasure by heavy ball valves worked from the top or upper 
story of the tower. The pipes are fixed at various heights in the 
sides of the tower so that water can be let in from any required 
depth of the lake, and, as it is found that the water is pure in 
proportion to its nearness to the suriace, the se pipes are those 
generally open. ‘The mouths of the two pipes which, asa rule, supply 
the town are covered with strainers of fine copper gauze. In the 
bottom of the tower is fixed the mouth of the forty-two inch outlet 
pipe which passes through the main dam, and, on issuing from its 
outer slope, divides into two thirty-two inch mains, one of which ends 
a few hundred yards from the lake and the other is carried fourteen 
miles to Bombay. Provision is made for a second thirty-two inch 
~ main to Bombay in case the supply from the Ts peas in use may 
at any time prove scanty. The cost of the Vehér water works was 
originally estimated at £250,000 (Rs, 25,00,000), but, including 
B14 —45 
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interest, the actual outlay reached the large sum of £650,000 (Rs. 654 


likhs). The works remained under the control of Government till 
1865, the cost of maintenance during that time being borne y the 
Bombay Municipality. In 1863, under the provisions of the Vehér 
Water Works Act, the works were made over to the Municipality 
and have since remained under municipal control. 

In 1871, as the two smaller dams leaked badly and showed signs 
of weakness, they were repaired at a cost of over £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). 
A puddle wall was built in the middle of each dam, a difficult and 
dangerous work, and dam No. 3 was considerably enlarged and 
strengthened. ‘This work was carried ont by Messrs, Glover & Co. 
under the direction of ae aes R.E., : ive Engineer, and 
the personal supervision of Mr. Rienzi Walton, C.E. 





In making the Vehfr lake the usual practice of passing the 
supply main through an earthen dam was followed. Experience has 


shown that this practice is open to objection. If a pipe bursts ora 
joint leaks within the dam, repairs are impossible, and the strength 
of the dam may be dangerously reduced from the water wearing 
away the earth. It was clear that a time must come when, from 
mere wear, the supply main must fail, and this could not hap 

without disastrous consequences. For this reason further works, 
called The Vehaér New Outlet Works, were begun in 1877 by 
Messrs. Sir Thomas Thompson & Co. from the designs and under 
the direction of Mr. Rienzi Walton. ‘They consist of a masonry 
tower, at the too of the hill against which the main dam rests, 
at the end opposite to the waste-weir, the floor or platform of the 


tower being 268°50 feet and the bottom or well of the tower being 


201 feet above the Town Hall datum. The inlets to the tower like 
those already described are forty-eight inches in internal diameter. 
They are four in number and admit water from 254-50, 246°50, 
238°50, and 230-50 feet above the Town Halldatum. The outlet from 
the tower is a forty-two inch main carried through an 800 feet tunnel 


and issuing at 206 feet above the Town Hall datum. Where itleayes 
the tunnel the main divides into two thirty-two inch pipes, One of 


these is a reserve for a future additional main. The other is carried 
across the gorge, partly on an embankment and partly on an 
aqueduct, to a point where it joins the old Bombay main. It is 
intended to fill with concrete the old tower and that part of the 
main which now runs throngh the dam. The outlay is estimated at 
about £25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000). , 

During the first few years the Vehdr water was exceedingly pure, 
but for some time past, owing to the growth of vegetable matter in 
the lake, the quality of the water has somewhat declined. Still it is 
doubtful if many towns in England haye a purer supply. In any 
case the gain to Bombay by the use of Vehér water cannot be 
denied. In spite of the strongest prejudice Vehdér water is now 
preferred to almost any other. 

In connection with Vehdr, the John Hay Grant Reservoir is in course 
of construction on the Bhandarvéda hill near Mézgaon in Bombay, 
from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr, C. B. 
Braham, C. E., deputy executive engineer to the Municipality. 
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The object of this reservoir is to regulate the supply of water, and, ChapterXIV. — 
while receiving water continuously from Vehdr at a low pressure, t0 paces of Interest. 


distribute it at a much higher pressure daring the daily hours of | . 
atest demand. ‘The water of the reservoir is also to be passed VEHAR. Es 
hrough filter beds. = 


At the beginning of this century aland-grant stone (5' x 18" 5") Remains, 
was found near Vehdr, covered with an inscription of from fifty to 
sixty lines, It belonged to the thirteenth century and mentioned 
* the names of the giver, the réceiver, andthe grant made. At the top 
were a sun and moon, and below was the usual sculptured curse. | 
The stone was taken by Mr. Moor to England. In 1881 another z 
land-grant stone was found near Vehar, and is now lying in the : 
Collector’s garden at Thana. It is a sandstone slab (# x 1’ 5°) with 
a rounded top, on either side of which are the sun and moon. 
There are four lines of somewhat defaced writing. It records a gift 
in the year a.p. 1081 (8. 1003), during the reign of the Silhara 
chief Mahdmandaleshvar Anantdev. 
In making a path round the upper part of the reservoir in 
January 1855, upwards of a thousand copper coins were found m 
an earthen pot. They were much corroded, but drawings were made 2 
of some of the best preserved. Three of them were Muhammadan ae 
of a not very early type. Most of the rest bore a cross on one side, . 
: 





_ with a point between each of the arms. On the obverse was a 
small ficure like a Maltese cross with a point on each side of it, 
over which was a line bent down at each end and the remainder of 
the field was occupied by a symbol between two sete of four points. 
A sixth had a rude outline of a cross on one side, the other side 
being Nae There were other smooth pieces of copper of similar ; 
size. Two of these coins, which are shown in Dr. Burgess’ a 

Archreological Survey Report No. 10, p. 66, have been identified by 5 

Dr. Gerson Da Cite as Portuguese coins struck by the viceroy a 

Dom Joao de Castro in 1538.2 7 

~ Veholi, in the Mahim sub-division, seven miles south of Manor Venout. 

and fourteen south-east of Mahim, has a hot spring.* 

Vengaon village, about three miles east of Karjat, was the birth- VENGAON, 
place of Nana Saheb, the adopted son of Bajiraév Peshwa, who was 
the mainspring of disaffection in the 1857 matinies. He is supposed 
to have perished in the woods of Nepal. 

Wersova is « small village and port on the west coast of VERSOVA. 
Salsette, twelve miles north of Bombay. Close to it 1s the fortified aa 
island of Madh. , “A 

Of Versova the coast is rocky and unsafe under six fathoms of ~ 
water, About mile to the west of the fort is a rock knowm as 





1 Moor's Hindu Pantheon, 353. ? 

3 The obrerse ia a ¥ crowned, with four points on either side. The reverse isa 
cross of St. lac Be Seemthe Megt al ng The coin weighs 166 grains 
Portognese. It is red described in the third volameof Teixerada Aragio's 
Moehdas Cunhadas. Tee cols Ss ety rare. 

3 Trans. Med. and Phy. Soc. Bom. V. 1859, 254-57. ‘Mr. W, B. Mulock, C.5, 
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Versova rock and about a mile to the south-west a shoal with only 
about two feet of water. In 1720 the harbour was described as 
little and narrow, but deep enough for ships of the greatest burden, 
and a few years later (1728) a Portagnese writer speaks of it as one 
of the best bays on the coast.’ The Christian population of 378 souls 
has a church dedicated to Our Lady of Health. It was built by 
the Portuguese and its roof is somewhat ruined. It measures 
120 feet long by 26 broad and 28 high. The vicar, who has a 
vi attached to the church, receives £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a month 
from the Eritish Government. There is no school, but there is a 
master who plays the violin in church. In the same parish and 
under the same priest, in the hamlet of Madh, is the church of 
Our Lady of Health, 100 feet long by 28 broad and 22 high. It 
was built in 1830 from subscriptions collected by the Rev. Joflo 
aera Poe The sea trade ee for the seven years 
ending 1651-52 show average exports worth £30,139 and avera; 
imports worth £13,326. Exports varied from £13,850 in 18 475 
to £35,403 in 1875-76 and imports from £9910 in 1877-78 to £14,784 
in 1876-77. . 
About the middle of the seventeenth century (1660), the growin 
power of the Dutch and the disturbances to which Shih Jahdn’s 
eath gave rise, forced upon the English Company, both in Surat 
and in London, the need of having a station of their own m Western 
India. Under orders from the Directors the Council at Surat made 
inquiries, and in 1659 wrote urging that efforts should be made to 
bring the king of Portugal to cede one of three places, Danda- 
Rajapur, Bombay, or Versova.? About 1694 a fleet of Maskat Arabs 
landed at Versova and put all they found of both sexes to the 
sword.’ Versova is mentioned in 1695 by Gemelli Careri.4 In the 
year 1720 itis described as a town on the seashore with a small fort 
on the north, and a small trade in dry fish. In 1739 it was taken 
from the Portuguese by the Maréthés.5 At the close of 1774.0 
detachment of British troops under Lieutenant-Colonel Keating 
marched against Versova. But the fort did not surrender till the 
fourth day, after two attempts to escalade it had been repuleed.® At 
the beginning of the present century, after Old Woman’s Island or 
Lattle Colaba and the Mahim College were abandoned, Versova 
became the training place for cadets. From 1800 to 1804 a party 
of artillery and engineers were stationed there.’ But, in 1804, as 
nein all of oe pres were attacked by an intermittent fever, of 
which many died, they were removed to Bombay.! lite 
establishment was kept ab Versova till 1818.9 ya 
Versova fort stands at the entrance of the creek between 
Versova village and the island of Madh, on a bold promontory 
of beautiful though not very large basalt columns, It was 
probably built by the Portuguese and repaired and strengthened 


' Pinkerton, VIII. 343; ©. Chron. de Tis. L Rep a | 
+ Anderson's Wertern Tadia, 164, °° “Churchill, IVS 198. 
* Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, L. 45 tik eee eee i 

* Valentia's Travels, IT. 182, bs Hh a eee ee foe XIIL 13-14, 
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by the Maréthds.!. Except that it is somewhat larger, it differs 
little in appearance from the forts of Mahim, Sion, and Varl. 
It is mentioned by Gemelli Careriin 1595." In 1728 it is described 
as very old and ruined with a garrison of fifty men, and ten 
7 of ordnance, only two of which were fit for use.* In 1787 

r, Hové described it as having a good command of the river, very 
old but well placed, and guarded by rocks so that no sea force 
could ever take it. On tho land side the defence was slight 

nd access easy.‘ Besides the fort there are the remains of an 
old Portug church dedicated to Our Lady of Health. The 
side wall of a handsome house and a flight of steps leading to a 
platform, with a most beautiful view, are the remains of the 
residence of the officer who commanded the force stationed here 
between 1774 and 1818. Between the west side of the fort and the 
sea are six European tombs all in fair order.” 

Viharoli, about half a mile south of the Kondivti caves in 
wooded rice lands, has four old ponds and the ruins of a Portuguese 
mansion and church. At the north-west corner of the Devalcha 
Talay, among some large Adansonia or baobab trees, are the ruins 
of a Portuguese mansion. On the south bank of the lake is a large 
stone Calvary cross at the top of a flight of round steps. About thirty 
yards further, are the ruins of a great Portuguese church. At the 
west entrance is a porch (20’x 40’) with rounded arches and two 
pillars and pilasters. Inside, the nave or body of the church is 
twenty-seven yards by thirteen, and in the east, is a ruined altar 
in a recess eight yards by nine, approached by a flight of massive 
stone steps. he walls are in good repair, but the high-peaked 
roof is gone. Fifteen feet from the west wall stand two pillars 
about twenty feet apart. They are thin round obelisk-like shafts of 
single stones, rising on square bases about sixteen feet from the 
ground. Many of the stones have been taken from a Brihmanictemple 
of the eleventh or twelfth century. The most notable are a carved 

: om bud at the south-west corner of the porch, and, to the north of 

e porch, two elegant shafts set on square bases. In a field about 
thirty yards from the east bank of the lake are two broken bulls, and 
xetween the bulls and the lake bank is the site of the old temple. 
At the north-east corner of the lake, part of the old escape weir 
of large dressed stones remains in good order, and along the north 
bank are traces of steps of dressed stone. About fifty yards to the 
north is a rock-cut pond, knowa as the Barbdi pond, with rows of 








. Nairne's Konkan, 61. ? Churchill, IV. 198. 10 Chron. de Tis, L 3. 

* Hove's Tours, 12. * Da Cunha’s Bassein, 195. 

The only inscription on any of these tombs runs: Within this tomb the 
earthly remains of Mrs, Caroline Rehennack, wife of Captain J. F. Rehennack, 
inna Coogee are deposited. She was born at Stutgard in Wurtemburg, 7th 
November 1779, and died at Versova 12th May 1807, Muildness of manners, sua ity 
of temper, amiability of disposition procured her a numerous circle of friends mu 
sincere as they were |, their friendship being founded on esteem for her many 
virtues, both moral domestic, The affection she evinced for her family endeared 
her to a husband who is by her loss rendered miserable and would be inconsolable, 
were it not for the pious and placid resignation with which she bore her sickness, 
which leaves no doubt but she will share the reward promised those to whom 
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Places of Interest. the lake and temple stones were hewn. hundred yards north 


VImAR. 


is a third and much larger lake, known as sarpdla or the snake pond. 
On the west bank is a quarry, with dressed stones lying out, 
apparently Portuguese. On the south bank are some old Braéhmanic. 
stones and some Portuguese remains in the clutches of a fi ' tree. 
About 200 yards east is a fourth large pond, with, on the west h 
an old well, near which are old bricks and two beantife ly dres 
stones ten feet long by two broad. 
patches of, 


Vira'r, a rich village well-wooded and with many patches a 
sugarcane, lies in the Bassein sub-division, about seven miles north 
of Bassein and about thirty-eight north of Bombay. — It has a 
railway station with refreshment and waiting-rooms. The station 
traffic returns show an increase in sag ai from 48,294 in 1873 
to 83,176 in 1880, and in goods from 1730 to 3349 tons. To the 
west of the station is the village and Set he ee 





£ 





miles west to Agdshi. Virdr is the nearest station for visi ora 
the old town of Sopdra, The way lies along the Agashi road for 
about a mile, and then about two and a half miles along a winding 
lane, some feet below the level of the fields and so narrow that in 
most places two carts can with difficulty pass. 
To the east of the Virdr station, across the railway, is the mark: 
place, on the west bank of a large pond under big banyan and mang 
trees. A large market is held every Saturday, thronged by Kol 
and Warlis, selling fish, garden stuff, and cloth. About fif 
yards south of the station, are the remains of a Portuguese church 
and a Portuguese well, and on a knoll about a mile to the south, 
stands a notable Portuguese tower or fortified mansion, On the 
west bank of the Virdr lake is a carved stone, about three fect long 













and nine inches broad. Below is a group of female figures, above 
18 a pilaster, and at the topa niche. About 100 yards east of the 
station, on the dam of a rice field, stands a stone 2’ 10" x I’ 4", with 
a roughly-cut cow and calf a symbol of eternity or perpetuity, whicks 
in some land-grant stones, takes the place of the ass-curse. Abont — 
200 yards further, near the foot of a knoll of rock, are two cow's 

feet roughly cut in the rock. The story isthat the Mhér, or Mirdsi, 
of Virdr used always to find, grazing with the village cattle, a cow 
whose owner never paid him for herding her. Determining 
to find the owner, he followed the cow to the top of Jivdhan 
hill, A woman appeared and the Mhér asked for some payment 
for his herding. The woman agreed, and was on the point 
of putting some money in the herdsman’s hand, when he said, 
"Do not touch me, Iam a Mhdr.’ On hearing this the goddess Devi, 
for she was the owner of the cow, disa peared, and the cow leapt 
from the hill-top and lighted on this rock, On another rocky hill, a 
little further east, are the rnina of a Portuguese fort. On Jivdhan 
hill are small plain caves and a favourite shrine of Devi, and some 
fortifications.’ About two miles east of Jivdhan, to the south of the 


1 See above p. 110, 
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village of S n, is an old Portuguese fort, and, about a mile to 

sue Saath, tae st of a row of waving hills, is Pénday Dungri, 50 
called from a set of small caves which were cut away at the time of 
making the railway. 

* Visha’lgad. In the village of Nadal, south of Prabal fort and 
three miles north of Chauk, stands Vishal hill, called Jin by 
the people and known as Saddle Hill to European residents of 
Mat! There are no walls to the so-called fort, but there are 
six rock-cut cisterns and four caves, in one of which is the image 
f Vishal Devi. 

‘Vithalva'di, on the way to Ambarnath about three miles south- 
east of Kalyan, has avery old pond with an unfailing spring of water. 
The present temple on a mound to the west of the pond is modern, 
‘but on the temple-mound and between the temple and the pond are 
traces of very old brick foundations. Abont 100 yards to the 
south-west on a mound is the site of an old brick building, Brcbany, 
a og oe and about thirty yards further south is an old filled-in 
we 





ona pretty bay close to the sea, about ten miles north 


Yerangal, 
of Bandra, has a large yaaa’ aiohech of the Holy Magi still in fair 


repair, 110 feet long by 26 broad and 24 high. Once a year, on the 
feast of the Spiphany, & mass is performed on its altar, when 
Christians gather from the villages round. 


1 Da Cunha's Baasein, 195, 
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, ‘ashi. One of the inscribed stones in the Collector's garden at Thana Appendix AL E 
on t from Agishi. It is 3’ 3” long by 1' 5” broad and 6” thick, ‘Annee . 
and on the top is an urn, kalash, with a sun and crescent moon on either side, 2 . 
The inscription is in sixteen lines ; the letters are well-preserved Devanagari, ‘Z 
and the language is Sanskrit. It is dated Shak 1072 (a.n. 1150) Pramoda ; 
Samvatsera (cycle year), during the reign of the Silahara king Haripildev, 
The ministers mentioned zh Diy: vala, Shri Lakshman Prabhu, 
tanarrgy Raul, se of the Patiakil he grant is the fixed revenue of Shri - 
evadi charge of the ttakil Raja. tor is prince . Se 
Ahavamalla enjoying the village PVs) in i Saarnaeake The "si 
grantee is Upadhyaya Brahnadeebhata son of Divékarbhatta, the son 
ts Sovesdbenbs Yoninke vies Na to the grant are ne rina: 
man of Vatt. i Mhia Ananta Nayaka, and . 
Chingdev Mhatara.* Nagi wasn ; 
Ambarna'th. In one or two places down the left bank of the stream, § Amnansite. — 
within a quarter of a mile of the temple, are traces of brick foundations, 
perhaps the site of an old village, The people call it the bazdr, a 


\ On the roof of ‘the temple the irregular masonry of the inside of the - 
¥ 
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dome shows traces of rough repairs. There are also fragments better 
carved than the rest of the temple and perhaps one or two hundred years 
Ider, notably a stone on the right side about two paces from the door. 
. the left, across the entrance passage from this specially well-carved 
atone, is a rounded block which looks like the top of a Buddhist 
pighoba. Some of the carved stones in the outside of the-dome roof, 
especially a small slab of two men holding a woman, about half way up 
»the south front of the dome, seem older and better carved than the rest of 

the stones. 


In different parts of the temple enclosure, especially in theslightly raised 
ground twenty or thirty yards to the west, are traces of old brick founda- 
tions. On the top of the high ground to the west of the temple are the 
remains of a brick building apparently a temple. In the mound about 
eighty yards to the south of this high ground are traces of foundations, and | 
at the west foot are several large dressed stones. Among the loose stones 
in the temple enclosure there is, to the north, a sati stone, probably of — 
about the twelfth century, with its top carved into a lar ‘ed funereal x 
urn. e caste is Ganesh and ghee man and woman worshipping a fing and 
| ange pping garlands on their heads. Leaning against the south 
enclosure wall, to the east of the pond door, is a seven-hooded Snake God 
or Nig Raja. To the east iga group of Shiv and Pirvati. The stone with 
the hand carved on it is a modern safi stone. 


aCe! 


a ur 
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1 Vattiraka is the modern Vatdrgaon, two miles north-west of Sopdra. Du Perron 
(1760) notices itas Outar. Zend Avesta, L. ocelxxniil. 
3 The translations of this and the arya. eleven inscriptions have been 
honivge bed Pandit Bhagvinlil Indraji from stones collected by Mr, W, B. ‘ 
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prepared, several additional Archeological Remains have been found, 
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Archmological Remains, Since the summary at page 10 was 





these are a Buddhist relic mound or sfwpa, a block of stone with part of | 
the eighth edict of Ashok, five inscriptions of the second century before 
Christ, and several broken Brahmanical and Jain sculptures at opira ; relic 
mounds at Kalyin and Elephanta ; memorial stones at Ekear, Atenon 
Kalambhom and about twenty- five Silshdra land-grant stones | Muiais 
parts of the district but chiefly from Bassein, Sélsette, and Uran. 

Asheri, The copy of the inscription from which the transcript ane 
translation given at page 13 note 2 were made, was incorrect and incomp 
The translation is therefore wrong. Dr. G. DaCunha has supplicc 
following restored text and amended translation : ; 

(1) Em 27 (p) © Sun? sz 8 (EDIFICOU) ESTA SER (8)A NA (2) ERA 
DE 1587, ENA ERA DE 1663 s(k) (MaNpovu Fa-) (3) ZER ESTA ORE 
p (x) ¥.8 DOs RE (mEDIOs); (4) ESTANDO GO (VERNANDO Sy 
(ANToNIo DE Metio £) (5) (casTRO), E SENDO ie p (o). Non (x) « x 
(Joao) DE st (2) RA DE Abe sag (6) ECAPM DE (5) TA CAPM NIA ORAL." 
This may be translated, ‘On the 27th of October was rebuilt this hill fort in 
the year 1587, and in the year 1663 was made this church of Our Lady 
of Remedios (Remedies), being Governor the Viceroy Antonio de 
Mello e Castro, being General of the North Jolo de Siqueira de Faria, and 
Captain of this captainship Orai 1 (Christoviio 1).’ 

REMARKS, 

The Viceroy Antonio de Mello e Castro held office from 1662 to’ 1666. 
It was he who, under the compulsion of the King, ceded Bombay to the 
British Crown. Joao de Siqueira de Faria was General of the North, with 
his seat at Bassein, from 1661 to 1664. The name of the Captain of Asheri 
is nearly worn out. 


ae 1634 Bocarro speaks of a Vicar of Asheri Chronista de Tissuary, 
IW. 245), and im 1728 Coutinho describes the bier gerne 
Hal ca aca, with broken arches and cracked walls, and the image of Our 
Lady and other saints uncared for (Chronista de Tissuary, I. 33, 57). 

Bassein, One of the inscribed stones in the museum of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society was brought from Bassein. It is 
4" 10° long by 1° 8" broad and 9" thick. The top is semicircular with a 
sun and moon on either side, In ao recess below is an ascetic worship- 
ping a ling. His drinking pot is shown har ing behind him. Near 
him is another ascetic with aling in his hand. Below is an inscription of 
sixteen lines and below the i inscription is the usual ass-curse. The letters 
are Devanagari and the language is incorrect Sanskrit. The inscription is 
dated Shak 1083 (a.p. 1161) Vrisha Samvateara in the reign of the 
illustrious Silihara ikfirjun. The ministers mentioned are Prabhdkar 
Niyaka and Padhi Ananitpai Prabhu. The grant is of Shildrravak 
ae the name of a field or garden) in Pedtlosak in the district of 

tkhadi, The grantors are the royal priest or rdjguru Devshiv and the 
Shaivite temple priest or }Aopa Dharmashiv, and the grantee is the family 
priest or avajha (Sk. Upidhydya) Lakha ak, The grant was made for 
services rendered by Likhanak in repairing a temple. 

Several years ago, a copper-plate was found at Bassein by Dr. EBhiu 
Daji.' It consists of three plates, the middle plate engraved on both sides 
and the first and third plates on the inner side. The three are 
perforated at the top and held by a ring. The ring has the eagle Garud 
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sitting with folded hands, and on either side of him are two conch-thells the 
emblem of Vishnu. The plates are well 5 ved. The grantor is king 
Seunachandra (I1.) of the Yadav dmg Cn the plates bear date Shak 
991 (ap. 1069) Saumya Samvatsara, e grantee was the royal pri 
he twelve villages (petty division) of Sint, apparently — . 
Chincholi on the Nasik-Sangamner road t four miles east of Devlali 
and three miles south-west of Sinde (‘Sinhi’). The order of succession 
is. Dridhaprahir (about a.p. 850), the fou of the dynasty who came 
from Dvdrdvati and made famous the old town of Chandradityapur 
peoteny Chandor in Nasik ; Seunachandra (1.) who founded Seunapur in 
indiner probably the modern Sinnar; Dv yePPSs Bhillam (1.) who 
married Lasthiyavva the daughter of the fifth Sildhira king Jhanjha (4p. 
916), Shriraj, Vardig, Tesuk (Vardig’s son) who married Nayiyalla, the 
daughter of the Chalukya noble Gogirdj, Bhillam (11) who conquered 
Ahavamalla son of Jaysing Ohilukys (1040-1069 according to Chalukya 
lists) and married Ahavamalla’s sister Avvaldevi ; and Seunachandra (IL) 
the grantor who is said to have had to conquer other kings before he 


In the compound of the double-storied rest-house near Manikpur or 






















the other. The larger stone was brought from Nandui about twelve miles 
south-west of Vide. It is a trap slab 5‘ 3" long by 2’ 6” broad and 6” 
thick. At the top are, on either side, the sun and the moon, and in the 
middle the figure of an ascetic about a foot long, sitting with folded hands 
the figure is an inseription in sixteen lines, occupying a space I’ 8” long 
by 2’ 6” broad. The language is Sanskrit and the letters are deep cut 
in the Devandgari character, much resembling letters of the Silihdra 
The king's name appears distinctly as Apardditya, The third of the 
four numerals giving the date is lost ; but the year is probably Shak 1107 
(a.p. 1185),! The minister's name appears to be Amuk or Amak. The 
inscription records the gift of Satuli village, apparently the hot-spring 
— village of Sativli about ten miles north-west of Nandui, to a priest named 
Vedingrési. Below the inscription is the ass-curse. 

The smaller stone was brought from Nila about a mile north of 
Sopéra. It is 3° 8" long by 1’ 3° broad and 9” thick. The letters 
are shallow, dim, and much spoilt, Above are the sun and moon. 
Then follows the inscription in twelve lines occupying a space 1’ long by 






4’ 3” broad. ‘The language is Sanskrit, The king’s name is given as ) 


Ramchandradev, and he is styled ‘The sun causing to blossom the bud- 
like family of the Yadav dynasty.’ The date is given in figures as Shak 
122, but apparently a numeral is omitted. The date may be 1202 or 1220 
(a.p. 1280-1298). ‘The inscription is too much spoilt to find out its 
meaning. The name Shurpdrak (Sopdra) occurs twice, and in the last line 
can be read ‘ Dra 203,’ apparently a grant of 203 drammazs. 

Bha'ndup. In the compound of the headman’s house at Bhindup 18 
an aueibed abéne 4" 2" long by 1' 2" broad and 4" thick. It was found 
during the raina of 1882 ina field about half a mile east of Bhandup. 





1 The year as given in letters seems to read na iba ekddasha shdteahu or 
eleven hundred He ninety (A.D. 1265), which would make this king Apariditya 
II1., the twenty-tiret and probably the last Sildbira, This is doubtful. 
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and below the inscription is the ass-curse. The lette evan 
worn out, and in some places lost. The inscription begins with Shak 
king, probably Someshvar, but it is not distinct. 

Borivli. On the ridge ofa rice field, about a hundred yards south- 





east of the distance-signal to the south of the Borivli station, is an 


inscribed slab of trap 4’ long, 1' 6” broad, and 7” thick, Above are the 
sun and moon and a small standing figure. Below ore nine lines of an 
inscription in the Devanagari character, neaning ce Shak 1075 (ap. 
1153) Shrimuth Samvateara, The name of the king is Haripdl, and 
mention is made of Haripaldeveshvar, probably indicating a grant to a 
Shaiv temple built by the king and his name. 

Dahisar, about six miles east of Virdr, has a broken inscribed stone, 
the inscription on which is almost entirely worn out. The broken ass of 
the ass-curse appears below. The stone is about one foot square and four 
inches thick. 

Elephanta. The Buddhist mound mentioned at 60 and 94 was 
excavated (April-May 1882) by Dr. Burgess to a depth of about thirty-two 
feet, through irregular brick and earth and earth and boulders. Nothing 
was found, The sides about the centre were probed to two and three feet 
at various points but unsuccessfully, There is some built brick-work 
round the centre beneath a Marine Survey flagstaff, which was dug into, 
Tt is possible that the relics have disappeared with the twelve or fifteen 
feet of the top which has been broken down. In the top, on one side of 
the flagstaff, is a hole which looks as if the mound had before been dug into, 
The solid brick-work below may have been the platform on which the relic 

The two inscribed copper-plates mentioned at pages 80 note 1 and 96 
were given by the finder Mr. Harold Smith to the late Dr, Wilson. 
Dr, Wilson does not seem to have done anything with the copper-plates, 
and there is now no trace of them, 

Near the copper-plates was found in 1869 the stone of a small seal ring. 
The stone is an oval ruby-coloured carnelinn 0-435" long by 0-35" hsoesk 
The length of the face is 0-40" and the breadth 0-28", On the face is cut 
an ellipse 0-37" by 0-26", inside of which is the word Nirdyana in letters 
of about the fifth or sixth century. The ring was formerly in the 
possession of the late Dr, Bhiu Daiji? 

Goregaon. The following detailed account of the Padan antiquities 
mentioned at page 102 is taken from Pandit Bhagvanlil’s paper on 
Say oie Remains at Sopdra and Padan in the Bombay Asiatic Journal 

or re 

_ About eleven miles north of Bombay, and three miles north-east of 
Goregaon station on the Baroda railway, is a small range of hills whose 
northern extremity, jutting towards the deserted village of Akurli, 
goes by the name of Panay. The Marathi word Padan corresponds to 
the Gujariti Padan and to the Hindi Paddy, and means a place of 
encampment, The name Padan has been given to this hill, because during 
the rainy months the cattle from the neighbouring villages are taken to its 
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? Dr. Burgess’ Elephanta, 40. -"” 2°™ Ateb. Sur. Letter dated 16th May 1862, 
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dry flat top to save them from the mud and slime of the rice lands below.) 

Padan hill is from 180 to 200 feet above the level of the surrounding 
fields, Tt rises with an easy slope from the west, while on the east it is a 
sheer precipice. To the south it is connected with a range of emall hills, 
and on the north it ends with a lual slope. The surface of the top 
measures about 350 feet from north to south. It is somewhat broader in 
the south, narrowing northwards with a gradual downward slope. On the 
‘west much of the hill-top is on a higher level, like a raised platform. The 
hill lies five or six miles west of Kanheri, and the black cleft in which the 
Kanheri caves are cut can be clearly seen. 

There is no building on the top of the hill. On the south appears 
something like the foundation of a wall, and on the north is a circular row 
of undressed stones, Neither of these are foundations of buildings; they 
are the sites of temporary huts erected during the rainy months by cattle- 
keepers. At the base of the hill to the west is a pond with a broken dam, 
which is almost dry in the fair season.* ‘ 

As shewn in the accom ing sketch the hill top contains the followin. 
objects of interest :—(1) 5 ee cave; (2) Symbols cut on the mavens 
of the rock ;(3) Inscriptions cut on the surface of the rock. 

The natural cave is almost in the middle of the hill-top, near the 
western edge. Over it grows a tamarind tree, and at the foot of the tree 
are some signs of stone work. The cave faces north. Its entrance is almost 
choked with earth, and it looks like the hole of some smal! animal. I learnt 
from the people of the neighbourhood that Kathodis in search of porcupine 
quills sometimes make their way into the cave, and they say, there is space 
inside for sitting, The outside of the cave favours the truth of this 
statement about the Kathodis, If the mouth were opened the cave might 
be found to contain some object of interest. 

There are eleven symbols carved in different parts of the hill- 
top. (No.1) The footmarks of a cow anda calf are ten feet east of the 
tamarind tree, The four feet of the cow with the hoofs marked are well 
eut inthe rock, the cow facing north. The distance between the front and 
hind legs is two feet six inches. The forelegs are rather far apart, the 
distance between them being eight inches ; the hind legs are closer together, 
only two inches apart. Each hoof is about three inches long and about the 
same in breadth. The calf faces the south, and from the position of ita 
feet seems to be sucking the cow. The distance between its front and hind 
feet is one foot six inches, Each hoof measures an inch and a half long, 
and about the same in breadth. The distance between the two fore feet - oe 
and between the two hind feet is about an inch. (See below Plate I. fig. 1). ay 

(2). The chakra or Buddhist wheel is cut about fifteen feet south of the 
cows feet. It has fifteen spokes anda double circle. The diameter of the 
wheel is 9j inches. (Plate L. fig. 2). 

(3). Seventeen feet east of the chakra or Buddhist wheel, and on the 
east edge of the hill are two pairs of human feet facing each other, one 
pair smaller than the other. These feet are not cut in the way feet are | * 
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1 When I was on the hill-top in February, there was much dry cowdung which 
sai were collecting to take to the fields for manure. 
The dam of this pond is said to have been made by Bhin Rasul, once the 
woprietor of Malid village. Butaa the pond seems to have been old, Bhin Ragu! 
probably repaired an older dam. a 
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paye. (Plate I. fig. 3). 


(4). About three feet south of the two pairs of footmarks is a : 
So ee six inches broad in the middle 

4) 

(5). _ About fifty feet south of the small conch shell is a 
feet. from south to north. The left foot is in front, » 
behind, as if the child was crossing a slit in the rock. 
ten inches apart ; each foot is four inches with a k 
of 24 inches. These feet are very well carve rise EA 

(6). Three feet west of the right or hind foot of the | 
shell, one foot seven inches long and nine inches bre 
(Plate I. fig. 6). | 

(7a & 6). About fourteen feet south ofthe lange conch shell is ay 

h jootmar foot being one foot long by five inches 
Darr ane ta she sects cigs af the WAL and are the marks of some + 
a out towards the east. The right foot is five feet and fi 

t of the left. They are both well carved. In front of © 
bcdaratic te Tomorinidins CE fs lebuecs of the tees takers oka ana 
the side of the same footmark is Tnecrtpescn. CB) a eee eee ee 
or third century after Christ. To the left of the front footmark is ae 
tion (G) in letters of about the second or the third century, and to the 
right is Inscription (EK), the well known Buddhist formula in letters of 
about the fifth or sixth century, (Plate III. figs. 7a & 5), 


(8). The Buddhist Trident.—This symbol is about eight feet south of 
the large footmarks, To the (visitor's) right is Inscription (H) in On 
of the first century after Christ, and below the symbol is Inscription (I 
Sewere ce UNG ecnyl OF. Siri Scary, Blvey. caiaee To the (visitor's) ett 
is Inscription (J) in letters of about the second or third century after Christ. 
But for the two ox-hoof marks in this symbol it much resembles what is 
generally known as the Buddhist trident, an emblem found in old Buddhist 
sculptures and coins. In dignity the socalled Buddhist trident comes 
next to the Dharmachakra and to the pentagonal symbol below both of 
which it is generally found. In one place in the Bhilsa sculptures the 
trident is carved on the throne of Buddha as the principal object of worship. 
In other sculptures it appears on flags, in ornaments, and as an auspicious 
mark on the sole of Buddha's foot. Its meaning has not been settled, 
General Cunningham believes it to be a Dharma symbol, a me 
formed from the letters 4,1, 3,4, 4@, Which the liter Tantriks use t 
represent the five elements. “To me the symbol seems to be derived oes 
the face of an ox, much resembling the Greek sign for the constellation 
Taurus. The inscription by the side of this Padan symbol Afeqsf, 
aiaqq, that is * The sposbol: ofthe Wall? souma: 45400 tn favour of the 
Bull Theory.! The two ox-hoof marks in the symbol are perp! I 
can suggest only one explanation, The symbol was generally int ed to 
represent a bull's head, and was known as Tete that is the bull aymbol. 
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1 Cunningham's Bhilaa To ee Tree and Serpent hide eee 
and note 4, 145, 180, 100, 1 ‘pag Sey he A. (N. &.), ‘TL 160. Dr. F 
it to bean emblem of B Buddha. Compare Lillie's Buddha and Early B peg 
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In later times the word padem was supposed to mean foot not symbol, and 
Cie (Plate ITT 

(9). Seven feet south-east of the trident are two jugs, one large the other 
small, The large jug is fourteen inches long, nine inches across, and five 
inches long in the neck. It much resembles the jugs shown in old sculptures 
in the hands of monks and Bodhisattvas, The small jug is eight and a 
half inches long and five inches across, It has aneck twoanda half inches 
long and a sido spout two inches long. Both jugs appear to be made on 
the model of clay pots. (Plate I. fig. 9). 

(10). Eighty-six feet north-west of the trident, on a higher level, is o 
jar eleven inches long, eight and a half inches across in the middle, and 
three inches long in the neck. In the middle of the jar 1s a square pattern 
with a point in the middle, probably for ornament. A bit on the side is 
lost. (Plate I. fig. 10). 

(11). 190 feet south-west of the last jar, ona detached rock to the south, 
is & mirror with a round disc and a handle. The dise of the mirror is ten 
and a half inches across, and the handle is seven inches long. It is like the 
metal mirrors used in Nepal at the present day, the disc being fitted into 
the handle in the same way. They are made of bell metal or of brass, with 
a specially large proportion of zinc. In Nepdl metal mirrors are considered 
more suitable for religious purposes than looking-glasses. There the mirrors, 
which are held in front of a god after his worship is over, are still made.of 
metal, mostly of silver, and so is the mirror held up to the bridegroom in 
his marriage dress, 0 glass mirror being considered unlucky. Several old 
Nepal barbers even now use metal mirrors, though a little different in shape 
from this Padan mirror. Seas Spee coining can yt rule mee 
Khandgiri and Girndr seulptures are prepare near ahtne Fass mirror in 
shape. (Plate I. fig. 11). 

IPhece: “ext: ip all leven ianeipécons, which 1 have werked. tu Jollee 
A- K, to distinguish them from the symbols, which are marked in numbers, 
The inscriptions range from the first to the sixth century after Christ. All 
except two are written in the old Prékrit used in Western India cave 
inscriptions. Inscriptions A to D are given in Plate IL. 


Inscription A is well cut in large well preserved characters of about the 
first century after Christ. It is in one line, six feet long, and begins with 
the svastita mark : . 

Sanskrit, 
Ws ato 
The western seat of the Vasika mountain. . 

Nole.—ayare may be a ye eo of apf, that is for the rainy 
season ; but I think atarE is the original name of Padan hill, 
properly means a pleasure seator garden. It is, I think, here used in ake 
_ sense of a pleasure seat, as having been a favourite seat of some ascetic who 

used to sit on the hill- top, enjoying the view across to the sea, If ajay 
meant a garden, pees more would have been added to say whether it 
was a gift, and if so by whom it was given. Again there is a mention in 
another inscription of an eastern aya: 
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Inscription B =U th-east / Tus: ription 
foot ten inches long, and is written in two lines” The lette 


Steere sco ore 
Tate Sq ara 
Translation, 


And the eastern pleasure-seat of Kosikaya, : 

Note.—Kosikaya is Sanskrit Kaushik eya, that is son of Kaushiki. 

This inscription tells us that the eastern Bry is of one Kosikaya. In 
psi Saat A western anyny is mentioned, as also the mountain where 
it is, but not the person to w m it belongs. Here the name of the person 
is also mentioned, while the @ ‘and’ at the end leaves no doubt that both 
ays are of Kosikaya 

Inscription C, about twen 7 oe south of Inscription B, is in one line 
three feet four inches long. The letters are large, deeply cut and well 
preserved, and appear from their form to belong to the first century after 


Transcript, 
Tat srgat rata 
Sanakrit, 


Tara: erat: 
The mountain, the residence of Siddhas (monks) all about. 

eet. i D, about fifteen feet west of Inscription C, is written in one 
short and one long crooked line, three foet long. The letters are very 
large but shallow, and appear from their form to be of about the first 
century after Christ, The ninth letter of line two is lost, and the tenth is 
doubtful, This makes it difficult to get any sense out of the inseription ; 

2 'ranseri pt. 


free sede [fat] anit 





| cla ieliGs 
Pret: Sereaaraty: gars 
A body of Brahmachiris gave an order to the husbhandmen } 


Note.—I can offer no suggestion as to the meaning of this inscription. 
ane may be also read THe: 

Inscription E is to the south of Inscription D, in front of symbol 7a. 
Tt is a short, writing of five large letters, which seem from their form to be 
of about the first century after Christ : 


Transcript. 
a Pt | 5 
Note.—enq is, I believe, a mistake for fy- The inscription should, 
therefore, be read fra. | 


Translation, 
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_Note.—Musala seems to be the name of the sage - hose footmar 
the letters are carved. 2g = 
Inscription F is on the (visitor's) left of 7a. It is in Sanskrit and 
piri ~ panne ae as E, in well cut letters of about the second or third 


. . ie 
Musaladatta, 
This is the same name as in Inseri ion E, omitting his title of | and 
adding the nominal affix a7: a ot (ee 
-_ Inseription G is about nine inches to the (visitor's) right of symbol Th. 
It is well cut and well preserved, and appears from eee of the lettera 
to be of about the second or third century after Christ : 


Sanskrit, 


i 
| 


Step of Rama. 

Note.—Ikamo is probably for Sanskrit Vikramah, which means a 
footstep. Even to the present day, the Mahdrdshtris interchange @ for ay, 
as ay for qzy (time), cg for Fzq (mad) ; geq for fang. 

_ Inscription H is to the right of the Buddhist trident No, 8. It is carved 
in well cut well preserved letters of the first century after Christ: 


Sanabrif, 


The residence of Nandi. 
Inscription I is below the trident. It is well cut and well preserved in 
letters of the second or third century after Christ ; 
Transcript. 
qie¢a 
Musaladatta. 
Note.—The writer seems to have at first omitted @, which he has added 
below between q and 3. 
Inscription J is to the (visitor's) left of the trident, It is well cut and 
well preserved in letters of the second or third century after Christ : 


a 
_ Inscription K is to the (visitor's) left of 7, It is in three lines, The 
letters are smal] and not deeply cut. They are of about the fifth or sixth 
eentury after Christ. The inscription is the well-known Buddhist formula, 
Ye Dharma Hetu, ke. : 
aqarrat waraq eat Pray) 
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at Buddha Gaya, the reading is yriy for ye + tata for taeqyy and 
Wary: for Ter: .The formula is ; iffe ently interpreted by 
scholars. I translate it: The Tathigata (or similarly come, that is any 
of the Buddhas) showed the object of those (previous Buddhas) who took 
birth for the sake of religion ; they Se any OF Se Bake) ae told 
hi ee & thus-speaker is) the Great 
Shramana (Gautama). Almost all the seal impressions in dried clay found 
Bee West in Kanheri Cave XTIT. (Jour. B: B. R. A.S. VI. 157, Plate 
Il. figs. 1-21) had this formula, with the reading qepy as at Padan. 
According to this reading, which is also found at the end of several 
Nepalese Buddhist manuscripts, the sense would be: ‘The Tathagata (or 
similarly come, that is any of the Buddhas) has shown the cause of those 
merits Which are the result of some cause : he has also shown what prevents 
merit (from accruing}. So spake (literally a thus-speaker is) the Great 
Shramana (Gautama).’ Compare Wilson's Ariana Antiqua, 51: Jour, Beng. 
As. Soc. IV. 132; Jour, R.A. 8 (Old Series), RVI 37-53. interes a 
(Illustrations, Literature and Religion of the Buddhists, 158-163) tra: 
it, ‘The cause or causes of all sentient existence in the versatile wor 
the Tathdgata has explained) The Great Shramana hath likewise expl: 
the cause or causes of the cessation of all such existence.’ 

The origin of these symbols and inscriptions on the Padan hill is its 
natural cavern, whose solitude and the beautiful view it commands pro- 
bably recommended it to some ascetic, People may have tried to preserve 
the memory of this ascetic by carving symbols and inscriptions, or some 
ascetic living on the hill may have tried to confer holiness upon it by con- 
necting it with stories of some former sage. The sage who lived on the — 
hill, or, aecording to the second supposition, the imaginary sage for whom 
the story was got up, was probably Musala or Musaladatta, whose name 
is twice carved near footmark Ta (Inscriptions E and F), This and the 
other footmark 7h are carved as if they were the feet of some one leaping 
off the east cliff towards Kanheri, These are, I believe, the chief symbols 
connected with the story, In the legend of the Sopdira merchant Punna 
(Sk. Purna), translated from Buddhist manuscripts by the Inte M, 
Burnouf, it is said that when, at the request of Punna (Sk. Purna), Gautama 
came to Sopdra, he visited several places in the neighbourhood. One 
of these places was the hill of Musalaka, on which [ved a sage called 
Vakkali (SE. Valkalin, or the bark-dress Wearer }. According to the story, “ 
the sage saw Buddha from afar, when he was coming from a hermitage of 
500 rishiz, and on seeing Gautama the thought arose in his heart, ‘ Why 
Bhould I not throw myself from the top of the hill?’ He threw himself 
down, and Gautama caught him by his supernatural power and converted 
him.’ I have little doubt that the Musalaka hill of this story is our 
Padan hill, and that the footmarks (symbols 7a and 7h) are those of the 
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ouraouf's Introduction A I'Histoire du Buddhiame Indien, 265. ‘The Co lonese 
oy the older, version of Purna's sg Py ete Manualof Huddhiam, 260) seems 
> call Padan by the name Sachabadha, ‘ their way to Su nta they called at 
stnae gators wi ve Bes Was is. rpaat get with clotted hair, To him Enddha deli- 
eee course, a he saw that the merit necessary to become a raAat ; and, 
after he had attained this state, he entered the vacant litter, and accompanied Buddha 
*o the merchant's (Purna’s) village. Compare also the Sachatadhe not far from Sup- 
parak (Ditto, 210), “upon the summit of which, at the request of a priest of the 
badhe be (Gantama) made an impression of his foot in clay." Has the name Sacha- 
ey i Paar an oe (Sk, Siddhavasatih)* the residence of Siddhas 
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Vakkali who leapt over the cliff Viisdka, the name given in Inscription 
A, is probably the old name of the hill. The legend calls it the hill of 
Musalaka, from the sage who lived on it and whose name is carved on the 
Vakkali, the name given in the legend to the sage who lived on the 
hit, is a common noun meaning the wearer of a dress made of bark. The 
uestion arises whether this Vakkali was Musala, or whether Musala was 
who, to confer holiness on the hill, had the symbols connected 
with the story of Vakksli carved on its to The legend does not explain 
this point, I incline to believe that Musalais the Vakkali, as his name 
‘ the sage Musala’ is carved near footmark Ta in one Sage of the oldest 
inscriptions, not as a.donor, but as though he were the whose 
footmark it is, Inscriptions F,G, and I, which sre all of the same time — 
and more than a century later than E, seem to show ist saree eee 
made to give a different colour to the story panel at F and I 
‘ Musaladatta,’ which may either mean pate by usala,’ or may ries an 
attempt to make ga oe purely Brahmanical name by aH 
tion G, near footmark 7h, seems to im ly an attempt to connect the 1 
with the story of Rama, the hero of the Ramdyana, Inscription J, near the 
trident, which is of the same period, records the name of some one who 
does not seem to have any connection with Musala's story. Inscription K 
is very late, of about the fifth or sixth century. It is the well-known. 
Buddhist formula, and was probably carved by some late Buddhist visitor 
of the Mahayana school. It seems to have no connection with the other 
syTo bols, | 

B, one of the two early inscriptions (1st century) runs, ‘ And the eastern 
pleasure seat of Kosikayn.’ Kosikaya. may be a family name pene J 
‘one of the Kaushiki dynasty,’ but it is more probably a maternal name 
meaning the son of Kaushiki It is possible that it may be Musala’s own 
hame, or the name of some sage osranier with Musala. Inscription O, 
‘The mountain, the residence of » all about,’ is & mere exaggeration, 
an attempt to confer greatness on the. _ This practice is common. The 
Jains say that thousands of their sages obtained absolution, uci, on the 
Girndr and Shatrunjaya hills. . 

How the various symbols are connected with the story of Musalaka we 
have no means of knowing. Burnouf's legend gives us only the name of 
Musalaka, and allows us to draw an inference about the footmarks. To 
the other symbols it gives no clue. In the absence of materials I do not 
like to build on conjecture, but leave the matter to future research. This 
much seems pretty certain that the old name of the Padan hill was Vasaka : 
(2) that it was called the hill of Musakala, because a sage of that name 
lived on its top; (3) that the Buddhists probably regarded it as holy, 
believing it to be the scene of the story of Musalaka, whom Gautama 
came to see and converted ; and (4) that as it was believed to have been 
the residence of many sages, people of the Brihmanical religion probably — 


regarded it as holy. 
Sy hiat the inscriptions, the symbols and the legend of Punna (Sk. > 
of the Padan antiquities may be thus summarised: As the 
lenend tat Bons mentions a Brihmanical sage, aaa as there is a natural 
eave on the hill-top fit for the residence of an ascetic, it may be inferred 
that the hill was once the residence of a Brahmanical sage ; that some time 
later, about the first century, after Christ, the footmarks and other symbols 
and the six inscriptions, A, B, ©, D, E, and H, were carved to connect the 
wie? of the sage with Buddha : that about a century later an attempt was 
e to connect the hill and its symbols with the Brihmanical story of 
Rama; and that in the sixth century Buddhists probably regarded the 
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hill as holy, as some Buddhist of the Mahiyana school carved on it the 
well-known Buddhist formula. | 
ground, an inscribed stone 2 7 long by 9” broad and 8” thick. The 
inscription is in twenty-seven lines in the aaen eh character. In tha 
first line is the date Shak 1210 (4.D.1288), and the grantor is a Konkan 
officer, Konkanédhikéri, of the Devgiri Yadav Ramchandradev. The 
letters are rather spoilt. 

Ealya'n. During the months of April and May 1882 several early 
remains were found in and near the town of Kalyan. — 

4\bout a mile to the west of Kalydn, close to the south of the 
railway line, rise two bare rounded hills, to the east Bhoi hill 374 feet 
high and to the west Kachor hill 274 feet igh. Their nearness to the 
rich city of Kalyan, the belt of fine garden lanc at their northern base, and 
the beautiful views from their slopes and tops seem to have attracted 
Buddhist monks (4.p.100-6001) to these two hills. From rice fields 
and a belt of mango trees, the hill sides rise steep stony and bare except 


which in places has split into large boulders. At the north foot of the 
Bhoi- hill, in a mango grove close to a Pirsi garden house, a round 
well has lately been found and cleared of earth, Tt is about seven feet | 
across and twelve feet deep, and is built of old mortarless bricks. 
A. little to pep hace are abr empeny of old brick walls, and old bricks 
are often turned up in ploughing the neighbouring fields! About three 
hundred yards further West, round the quarries that gash the north end 
of Kachor hill, a path leads from the north-west end of the spur, about 
eighty feet up to a level plateau where is a quarry and the traces of 
modern brick-kilns. Besides the modern bricks there are old brick 
foundations, and, along the west crest of the knoll, is a row of boulders as 
if roughly set as a retaining wall, About fifty yards south, a little to the 
left, near the source of a small stream, are two rock-cut cisterns, one with 
two mouths and the other with one mouth. The mouths measure about 
J 9" x2" 10", and are separated by bands of rock about 19" broad. Both 
cisterns are filled with earth Close by was found a fragment of a well 
carved stone pillar which seems to belong to a Bréhmanical temple of the 
eleventh or twelfth century. 

Behind the cistern a steep bank, partly faced with old brick, leads to a 
level plateau the site of a railway contractor's house. Among and close 
to the foundations of this house are many traces of old brick foundations, 
To the south, perhaps about 100 feet up the face of the hill, among the 
large boulders into which the belt of rock has broken, one smooth round 
block of trap, about ten feet high and fifteen fect long, has been hollowed — 
into a‘cell or view-room, whose inner measurements are 10’ x 6" x 6° 7" 
high. The lower part of the front or north face has fallen, and, in the 
middle, is a broken door (about 6° x 2° 6"). Along the back runs a 
broken rock bench about two feet broad. The walls are plain and ro | 
cut. The cell commands a beautiful view, up the winding ow bee 
Ulhés, past Kalyan, to the peak of Kina acd the pointed Vajrabdi hills, 
About a hundred paces to the south, and perhaps fifty feet higher, is the 

1 These old brie i ” Pan . . — 
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hill top, bare and flat, except a few small bushes Near the middle of the 


hill On the @iendehioa of a wall of rough undressed stones enclose a 
space about a hundred feet square. Oe plana sae 
stone mound, with a base about ninety feet across, rises about eight 

The outline of the domed brick sides is in places val nescevel Eck aa 
upper part of the mound is gone and on the flattened top are the founda- 
tions of cattle-keepers’ or other hillmen's huts. In the middle of the flat 


top a round hole about twelve feet in diameter was dug, four and « half 


feet through brick, earth, and rough stones, to crumbled trap or muram. 
No relics were found and no signs of a central brick chamber. 
a rate ned ecnied coda ok Ealeee sneer pean Pn 
walls, tiled roofs, ens oO a 
broken by clusters of trees and a few rounded hillocks of trap 
dim level wall of the Sahyidris, West from the Sahyiidris, des rs 
north-east horizon, iiotelion the Hangs hat conten bn ths bea cleft back 
of Mahuli, To the north and north-west, in the central distance, 
vibe. fais end. salh: Wastes, “beeween ee tree-fringed banks, wind 
graceful links of the broad Ulhis. The piver winds ints sight slaub dite 
miles north-west of Kalyan, and curves south-east along a channel about 
uarters of a mile broad. Near Kalyiin fort it turns sharply to the 
weak: andl passing close under the hill foot, with here and there a shallow 
tide-race or a patch of bare sand, holds west for about two miles. It then 
winds to the north, and, again with o rounded curve, sweeps back 
to the south-west, losing itself for a time, and once more stretching west, 
like a long winding Inke, till it disappears beyond the wild northern crags 
of the Persik hills. Among and behind these flashing links stretches a 
wooded plain broken by low rounded hills. To the north rise the 
wooded slopes and sharp peak of Kina hill; behind Kina té the west are the 
pointed Vajrabdi hills; and from them low spurs lead west to the high distant 
that centres in the ‘rounded head of Kimandurg. West, beyond the 








broad bright coils of the Ulbas, gleams the Thina creek, and, over the 


creek, rises the long werelg ie oe cen ene To the 
south-west oa lake-like of the Ulhas, with its fringe of light-green 
mangroves, brightens the tree-studded rice fields, stony bush-land, and salt 
waste from which rise the bold crags and the sharp cut crests of the 
Persik hills. To the south low bare hillocks and the tamarinds, mangoes, 
and brab-palms of village groves, stretch to the pillar of Karnala and 
other far-off Panvel hills. In the south-east tower the wild bare sides, 
the deep wooded ravines, and the high splintered crests of Malanggad and 
Tavli, and far off, over rich rice hollows and barren uplands looms the 
dim even line of the Sahyddris. Close at hand to the enst, across a narrow 
rocky glen, rises the Bhoi hill About two-thirds of the way up isa 
scarp of rock cut into a small cell, and, on the flat top, rises a knoll with 
a few scraggy bushes anda large masonry plinth and heavy flag pole, the 
tomb of the Musalmin saint Biwa Hom. 

At the south-east foot of Kachor hill, near the south end of the glen, is a 
plain rock-cut cattle-trough about 11° 6" A: 8"x 1" 3" deep. About fifty 
yards north, cut on the west face of a rough boulder, is a rudely carved 
image (1°6°*7") of Nagoba or the cob: 1, the guardian spirit of the 
Gavlis. It is human to the waist and below the waist ends in a snake's 
winding tail, Round the head is a circle of five cobra-hoods. About 350 
yards to the north-east and perhaps about 200 feet up the west 
face of Bhoi hill, is a small plain dome-roofed cave (10° 4” x8" 7" x 5’ 6"). 
The cave is aniintaiead probably because of the cracks and flaws in the rock. 
In the floor about two feet from the back wall fsa hole (1'7"x 1’ 2” 3”); 
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in t behind the hole isa small recess as if for an 
(l' 4"x1'x3"), Above the cave, about 200 yards to the south 
perhaps 100 feet higher, arough undressed stone wall surrounds the 
flat hill-top. The wall encloses a space of about ninety paces from 
west and 150 from north to south, rounded towards the go and poi 
in the north, Except in the north, where it is about four feet rh, a 
feet broad foundation is all that is left of the wall. Inside of the wall th 
hill-top is bare; except a few patches of stunted brushwood. In the sout 
east corner rises a flattened knoll, about eight feet high, the remains 
eat Buddhist relicmound whose base seems to have measured 
[00 feeb scroes Tt is built of brick and earth, and, in places, is 
with rough undressed stones. The west side is weather-worn 
like the face of a rough stone wall. But on the less e 
north, about five feet from the base and three feet from + - 
are traces of a terrace about five feet broad. On the flat top 
weather-beaten fig and bhendi trees and some thorn-bushes, and the 
south-west corner, on a modern masonry plinth about twenty feet by 
fifteen and three feet high, is the altar-shaped tomb of Bawa Hom. 

In the centre of the mound, a round hole, seven feet in diameter, was - 
down to crumbled trap or muram. There were no relics and no traces of 
achamber. In the south end of the hill-top a shallow round hollow, about. 
twenty feet across and three feet deep, is said to have once been a pond, 
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Down the steep east face of the hill, a zigzag tract leads about 100 yards 
with « fall of about 100 feat, along the dry bed of a monsoon “torrent, to 
the south end of a low scar > which, with a rough front terrace, stretches 
north about 100 yards. e rock at the south end of the scarp has been 
cut Into a small plain cave about fourteen feet deep, six feet broad, and 
four feet-hi The mouth of the cave, which 1s nearly filled with earth, is 


flaws in the rock. From the cave the easiest way to the plain is along the 
terrace down the north face ofthe hill. : 

In Kalyan, about 100 yards south-east of the Traveller's Bungalow and 
about fifty yards north of the railway, in a plot of waste land a little to 
the north of the empty shrine of Sdddva) Pir,” is a small brick and stone 
mound about five feet high. It has a base of about twenty-three feet by 
nineteen, and rises in a rounded mound or heap. On the north, about two 
feet from the ground, are traces of a terrace which seems to have been 
about four feet broad. From the centre of this terrace rises a round 


' Bawa Hom is said to have lived on the top of the hill abont 150. ago, i 
Was an Arab of the Muza Sohdg sect Piet nes women's clothes, Hew his 
nime of Hawa om because he used to pray to God ander the name of Hu, ole is 
also known as Hai Yaum, or the Living One, because he is believed to be etill alive, 


The tomb and psa were built about six years ago. The saint has no fa y or 
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feet. across at the base. From the east side, through brick and earth and 
mantis sages tee Pat armen IT AF wide was cut into the 
centre of the mound. In the centre, on the level of the owas found 
a double layer of large bricks as if the base of a chamber, Below the 
under-layer of bricks were crumbled trap and black earth. No relies were 
found. From its shape Pandit Bhagvinlil thinks the mound is of late 
date, perhaps about the sixth century. 

In a field about 200 north-east of the Traveller's Bungalow, close 
to a ruined brick w , is a brick and stone foundation about thirty feet 


square and two feet dove the level of the ground. Itseems to have © 


supplied many of the bricks used in building the well. 


Several of the Mysaiman timbs at the north end of the Sheaile: Laka 
seem to be built of old brick. 
bout mile and half northeast of the town is Bhériv or Gandhi 
sneed  aaige yay opera eran eset In several places near the 
west base of the are traces of old brick foundations. And, at the south 
end of the hill-top, are the foundations of a rectangular stone wall about 
twenty-two paces north and south arid sixteen paces east and west. ‘To the 


west aren few old bricksand a hole about four feet deep and twelve feet 
across. About 200 yards west of the hill and about 100 yards south of a 





| 1 plot of garden land, apparently the bed of an old pond, is a 
round mortarless brick well about nine feet in diameter. 2 


On the river bank about a mile north of the fort, and perhaps 300 yards 
north of the Rosdla Pond, is a wooded mound on which stand a large 
ruined stone mausoleum and several smaller brick and stone Musalman 
tomba.t In the walls and foundations of the mausoleum are some dressed 
stones apparently belonging toa Hindu temple. Besides the old stones 
there are brick foundations on which the Musalmin stone work is built, 
Lines of bricks may be traced under several of the tombs.. The older. 
building must have been of considerable size, but the mound is too thickly 
buiit over to show its form. 

anher. One of the stones in the Collector's garden in Thina was 
Pacer from Kanher, ten miles north-east. of Bassein. In the beginning 
can be read ‘ Shak Sameat’; the rest is worn away. 


Karanja. On the top of the Dronagiri hill is a rock temple much 
resembling a Christian church. Near the temple is a reservoir, On the 
gate of the temple wall are figures of the sun, moon, and Ganpati. Below 
the temple is a small rock-cut cistern of freah water with a square mouth 
closed by a stone lid. 


Earnala. The inscription mentioned at p- 196 is of four lines- In the 

- second and third lines can be made out the name ‘ Mdluji Gambhirriy 

scnegie The inscription does not seem to be more than a century and a 
0 


Mahim. One of the inscribed stones in the Collector's garden in Thana 
was brought from a step-well at Kelve Mahim. It is of reddish sandstone 









1 On the eant bank of the Rosil pond » of akaaed Musalman tomb 
on a well. bailt but ruined masonry art the weat tomb is Ron gobo 10 Arabic 
letters : Ay ib jared d-dh highairi bulyhatin : Liman fajma’-va-dunayd wa anta 


maufva. This may be : ted ‘Oh! gatherer of wealth, without provision (for 
the "Mir. Ghali to the next world}, for whom dost thou gather wealth, since thou must 
die’ Muhammad Munshi. 
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4" long by 9" broad and 10” thick. The inscription is on two faces, four 
lines on one face and six lines in continuation on the other face. In the 
beginning isthe year ‘Shri Shak Samvatu 1211" (4.01289). None of the 


rest can be made out except two names, the illustrious Lyarandev and the 
illustrious Ndrandev. | 






ulgaon. In June 1882 a hoard of silver coins was found at Kondivti 
near Mulgaon by Mr, De-Almeida a landed proprietor. The coins are all 
ofthe same king. The letters of the legend appear from their form to be of 
about rr iad ct ge ury ac are struck on the ee 
coin pattern. The legend reads, ‘The illustrious Krishnardja, the great 
lord meditating on the feet of his mother and father.’ About sixty coins 
bearing the same legend were found about ten years ago at Devlana 
village in Baglin in Nasik ; another hoard of them was found in 1881 in 
Kalbidevi in Bombay. Krishnardja must have held Nasik and the North 
Konkan about the fourth or fifth century after Christ. It appears probable, 
as suggested by General Cunningham and Mr. Fleet, that the king is the 
early Rashtrakuta Krishna who ruled from about a.p. 375 to 400,1 
Panvel has eleven temples, three darghds, four mosques, a synagogue, 
six ponds, and four rest-houses or dharmshilice Of the leven temples one of 
Virupiksh Mahidev, built by Balaji Krishna Bapat, enjoys a yearly allow- 
ance of £2 (Rs. 20), Of the other ten which have no allowances, two of 
Ballileshvar Mahddev and Ramji were built by the same Balaji Bapat ; one 
of Rimeshvar was built by Raighoji Bhote ; a second of Ramji was bog | 
i SPA DLG & r 








Saklstsing Khodesing Jamadir; one of Krishneshvar by FE 

Krishnabai ; one of Balaji by Marvadis and othertraders ; one of Vithoba by 
Sonirs; a second of Balaji by Vanis and Thikurs: one of Lakshmindriyan 
by Prabhus; and a second of Rameshvar in Kolivdda by EKamitia All the 
three Musalmdin shrines enjoy allowances. One of Pir Karamali enjoys an 
allowance of £11 16s. (Rs, 118) and 5134 acres of land assessed at £10 
Ile, (Rs. 105-13); another of Pir Balu Mia has an allowance of 2} 
acres assessed at 18s, 8d. (Hs. 9-5) ; and o third of Pir Shahan Jamal has 
an allowance of 475 acres of land assessed at £1 19s. (Is. 19-8-3). None 
of the four mosques has any allowance. Three of them, built by the 
Musalmin community, are the Jima mosque in Patil street, another 
in Vajhe street, and a third in Bhusar street. ‘The fourth in the 





_ Kharalvada was built by Didu Mia Balu Mia Raut. Of the six ponds, the 


Vadala built by Balaji Bipat has an allowance of 10 acres of land 
assessed at £1 Lis. (Ra 17-4), The others, without allowances, are the Isrile 
built at a cost of £8000 (Rs, 80,000)? by Karamsi Hansr4j the Bombay 
merchant, who built the steps leading to the Elephanta caves : Heescstyr 
built by Krishnabdi wife of pay, ie, nae Devile built by Balaji Bapat and 
“i ana Roge , and oh ern I — and Dudole whose builders are not 
hown, OF the four rest-houses, one Ramjichi built by Sak ing Khodeain: 
Jamédar enjoys an allowance of 113% acres of land assessed at £2 Ta, 64 
(Rs. 28-12). Of the others which have no allowance, one on the Vaddla 
pond was built by Balaji Bapat; another in Vajhe street was built by 
Balvantrév Ganesh Oze; anda third on the Isrile pond by Karamsi 
Hansrdj. Across the Godhi river, about half a mile east of Panvel, is a fine 
dam, which was built in 1865-66 from local and municipal funds, the local 
tha ontribution being £400 (Rs. 4000). The dam pounds the water of 
river for nearly a mile, and the hanks i sniis ia 
lana y : along the banks is some fine sugarcane 


: - = _— of « a se : * 
1 Arch. Sur, Rop. TX. 80: Kdnarese Dynastios, 31 note 2. 
2 Dr, Burgess’ List of Archeological Raning” ae Mr. W, B. Muloek,C. 8, ~ 
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Pelar. One of the stones in the Collector's garden in Thina was 
brought from Pelar, eight miles north-east of Bassein. The stone is 3’ 10” 
bats 1° 10" broad and 8" thick. On the top are the sun and moon on 
either side, and between them an inscription in eleven lines. The ye 
is lost. The king is the illustrious Arakesvar, perhaps the tenth Silahara 
king Arikeshari, of whom a copper-plate has been found bearing date 
Shak 939 (a.p.1017)1 

Pulu Sonala. The following details of the caves are contributed 
by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji. The caves are cut from east to west, Cave 1 
(35° x 23’) is broken and without sculpture. From the traces of partition 
walls there seem to have been four cells. Cave 2 (22’ x 18’) seems to have 
been a simple cell with a reservoir (18’x 7"). In front of this cave are 
traces of an outer wooden roof. Cave 3 is acell ten feet square with a 
veranda to the left and a gateway facing north-west. Cave 4 is a cell 
twelve feet square, with the gateway facing north-west and two rock-cut 
benches in its right and left corners Cave 5isa cell ten feet square. 
Cave 6, the best of the group, has a hall (54' x 38") with a ceed rth 
and two side cells in the oR eae The roof is supported by six pillars. 
Of the two innermost pillars, the left has a seul image of the goddess 
Mahishmardini or the Buffalodemon slayer, and the right has a similar 
figure of another goddess, The sculpture of the pillars is good, probably 
not Inter than the eighth century. In a recess in the back wall, 
where the object of wors ip is generally placed, is a pit about five feet 
deep. This pit was probably cut as a place to meditate in, the ascetic for 
whom the cave was made apparently having belonged to the Fog or 
Meditation School! The gateway of this cave has a good general view 
of the country at the base of the Sahyddria. Cave 7 is a cell (13" 9 12"); 
cave 8 is a cell five feet square with a reservoir (34' x 28"); caves 9 and 10 
are broken cells ; near 10 is a cistern. Cave 11 is a broken cell. 

Pulu, spelt ‘Powlee’ in the maps, is probably the Pilee of the Russian 
traveller Nikitin (1470) eight days from Chaul on the way to Junnar.* 

Puri, the capital of the northern Siléhdéras (an. 815-1260) and 
probably of the Mauryas (a.p. 584), has not been identified. The earliest 
mention of it is in a copper-plate of a.p. 584, It is there described as Puri, 
the goddess of the fortunes of the western ocean, besieged with hundreds 
of ships.* This description shows that Puri was a coast town, Of the 
possible coast towns Thana and Chaul may be rejected as they appear in 
inscriptions in which Puri also occurs ;° Kalydn and Sopdra may be given 
Up a8 unfit for an attack by sea, and to Sopdra there is the further objection 
that it is mentioned in an inscription in which Puri also occura® There 
remain Mangalpuri probably Migathan (Sk. Mangalasthina) in Salsette, 










1 Asiatic Researches, IL 356 - 367. 2 See above, p. 290. 

3 * We left Chivil, and went by land in eight days to Piles to the Indian mountaina; 
thence in ten days to Oomri (T), and from that Indian town to Jooneer (Jonnar) in 
six days. Major's India in the XVth Century ; Nikitin, 9. 

‘Ind. Ant. V. 70,72; VILL 249, 244, | 

* Asiatic Researches, L 357-367 ; Ind. Ant. IX. 35, 38, 44; and an unpublished 
Pa ne. teat (4-0-0997) in the possession of Pandit Bhagvial 

nd. Ant. IX. 35, 38, 44. In the Shrikantha Charita (1134-1145) 
mentioned as the place from which Aparsiditya the Konkan king sent his del : 
40 Kishmir (Jour, Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc, XII. Extra Number 51, exv). From this 
Dr. Bithler infers (Sitmn berichte, 25th May ate) Pr i was one of the 
times at Sopdra. But for the reasons noted in the text it seems unlikely that Sopdra 
was their head capital Puri, am 
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Ghérépuri or Santapuri that is Elephanta, 
village 


Rajipuri in Janjira, and the 
village of Puri near Bassein. Neither Magdthan nor Rajapuri has remains 






of an old capital! Puri village lies about 500 yards south-west of Maniley 

or Bassein Road station. Its full name is said to be Burhan , but it is 
generally called Puri and it is mentioned as Puri in a Marétha chronicle 
of the siege of Bassein in 1738.2. Fe ee 





or near the village, and no large ponds or other mar of an old city. Its 
buildings may have been used by the Portuguese in fortifyi y Bassein, 
but it is unlikely, if Puri was a place of consequence, that all trace of its 


former importance should have disappeared. I favour of Ghardpuri or 
Santapuri, that is Elephanta, are the remains of the brick foundations 
and brick wells which have been found along its north and north-east 
shores. There is also in the Gujardt history the Kumarpal Charitra, the 
which is unknown in the North Konkan but which may be a form of 
Santapuri. ugther reference to the ‘ lords of the islands’ helpi the Lit 
or south Gujarat chief ap (see Part I p. 436), seems to belong to the 

Silaharas and favours the view that their capital was on an island. 
Sa'ndor, three miles north of Bassein, has an inscribed stone 3’ 4” long 
by 2’ 5" broad and 1’ 3” thic The stone lay in a pond under two feet of 
water, and the letters are therefore well preserved. The inscription is 
entire in twenty-two lines, the last two being half lines. The letters are 
old Marathi The inscription is important. It is dated Hire 966 (ap. 
1558), and has in the third line ‘in the prosperous reign of Nayak Laro Wu, 
A | ee 














the lord of the western ocean’. The rest is not clear. Half a mile 
Relbiv, where was a slab of white trap 44" long by 1’ 1" broad and 
8" thick. On the top is a water pot, kalash, with the sun to its right 
and the moon to its left. Then follows the inscription in twenty lines, the 
last four lines rubbed out and re-carved on the rubbed surface. The king's 
name, Jetugi, occurs in the fifth line. He is called the Grandfather of Kings, 
rayapitimaha and Konkan universal monarch Konkana chakravarti, 
titles which show that he was a Silihéra. The date is Wednesday the 
fifteenth of the dark half of Migh, Shak: 1177 (43.1255). His ministers 
are Shri Udayiprabhu, Mayindyak, Didaprabhu, and Jasamindyak. The 
donee is the astrologer Kheidev to whom a grant is recorded of a garden 
in the part called Nivayi within the limits of Sdndor village. The last 
four lines are hard to make out. A high road, rijpath, is mentioned, and 
something more is said about the astrologer Kheidev, Mention is also 
made of a head-quarter station Nagapur, probably the modern Nigdon port 
two miles east of Bassein fort, It seems probable that this port, not the 
Kolaba Nigaon or Nagothna, is the Nagapur mentioned in the Anantdev 
inscription.* About ten yards from this stone lies a broken Nandi 





* Mangalpuri is mentioned as the capital of the second Sil@hdra king Pulashakti 


hn aeription in Kanheri cave 78 (see above, p. 177: for Migdthan see p. 216). 
. Burgess proposes Rajipori on the ground that it is still the -quarters of a 
sub-division, and because some shadow of royalty hangs about the name. But the 
objection noted in the text and its distance to fhe south seem to go against the 
identification. * Kavyetihdaa es aga May 1881; Sdshthichi Fakhar, 13. 

" Elephants has been proposed by Mr. Wathen (Jour. B.A. 8, [0, 8.) I. 354; 
compare Ind, Ant, V, ar Details of the remains at Elephanta are given above, 
Pp. 60, G1, 90- of, 04,95. Conte gives *Santapori "ap oname of Elephar 
” ile 87 note, The two copper-plates ‘ c ain 
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(2? 10° x 1" 6" x 15") with bells and ornaments) About ninety yards 
from the Nandi is an inscribed stone 3' 2" long by 1’ 9" broad and 7” thick. 
The letters are entirely worn away. The ass-curse appears below. 
Sopara. A second examination of the relics showed that the ten thin 
fragments of earthenware are closely alike in colour thickness and texture. 
One of the two thick pieces is looser in grain and less uniform in colour than 
the ten thin pieces, reget priehtsludgstbeorcidnast leva line nts) 
the thin well baked sides and the thicker less thoroughly burnt bot 
rim of the same earthen vessel. The piece of middle thickness is doubtful. 
It is dark and rough on one side and has a layer of white on the other side. 
It looks like a fragment of burnt bone. But the microscope seems to show 
that it is earthenware, perhaps the ct eS 
in finer clay than the rest of the bowl. It has been | that the 
relics are the remains of the ai an. Poe year eee Buddhist saint 
or preacher.! But if the begging bow had belonged to a local saint the 
whole bowl would have been preserved. The smallness of the 
and the surrounding circle of Buddhas show that the Sopdra relics were 
believed to be pieces of the alms-bow] of Gautama Buddha 


Relics of Buddha's bow! have a special interest from the resemblance 
‘ends whic rips perphanmstetie ne Bement och 
, the holy bow] of western Europe. Sir 
ing bowl as the Buddhist Graal? 
notices the resemblance between the wanderings of Gautama's bowl asad 
‘the phantom of the cup that came and went’; the cures worked by 
Gantama's bow! and the western beliof that if « man could touch or see 
the Graal he was healed at once of all his ills; the power which both 
bowls possessed of nourishing their worshippers ; and the belief common 
to the legends that the times would | grow s0 evil that the holy cup would 
be caught to heaven and disappear? 

In the beginning of the fifth century the and the future history 
of Gautama’s bowl were told by an Indian Buddhist pele ie 
. pilgrim Fah Hian. The Indinn’s account was that Buddha’s bowl was 
first at Vaishali the modern Besarh on the Ganges about twenty-seven 
miles north of Patna. In Fah Hinn’'s time the bowl was on the | is 
of Gindhiéra in the Pesh4war relic mound.* In about a hundred years 
(500) it would go beyond the Oxus to the country of the western Yuetchi, 
After a hundred years with the Yuetchi it would pass (600) to Khoten 
east of Yirkand, The eighth century would find it at Koutche,' to the 
north of Khoten. In the ninth century it would be in China. It would 
pass the tenth century in Ceylon and the eleventh century in Mid-India. 
't would then go to the paradise of Maitreya or the coming Buddha 
in Tushita. Maitreya would say with oa sigh, ‘Gautama’s bowl is come.’ 
After seven days’ worship it would go back to India, and a sea dragon 

















1 The Times of Indin, 13th May 1582. * Yule's Mareo Polo, I. 264-260, 
* On the day on which the Graal had been seen its guardians could not be wounded, 
aring (iould's nc pedi 13). ary Kandahar bow! cured sickness (Le Messurier’s 
, Dee): Roni boca a ae eut off from food; it su all 
kinda of meat (Barin ang "Gould The Ceylon-China bow! ‘made one man’s 
gh for five (Yule's Maree Pole IL. 24). When the Graal Anthea 
Table of Knights in diasolved (Coleridge's Introduction to Furnivall!’s Le Morte 
xxlii. ); when the bowl goes Buddhism fades. are s Buddhism, I, 
‘ah Hian saw the Peshawar bowl, See below, p. 4 
! ‘tan pc was Fond fulfilled, The Peshdwar aay was taken to Persia about 
below, p 








aa. 








, 
would take it to his palace-and keep it till _ aya was about to 
become Buddha. It would then divide into four an return to the four 
rulers of the Air from whom it originally came. When rg 
became Buddha the four kings of the Air would present him with : 
bowl. All future Buddhas would use it, and when the bowl disappeared, 
the law of Buddha would perish.1 , 
According to the Christian story of the Graal,? when Lucifer revolted 


offered it to Christ for the Last Supper. When Christ's side was pierced, 
Joseph caught the blood in the bowl He guarded the lacked 

for many years, and was carrying it to Europe when he di | 

of the bowl was then entrusted to Titurel, who, according to one story, 
was the descendant of an Asiatic prince named Perillus, who had come 
from the east and married a French princess. _ A fort and temple 
were built in its honour and an order of knighthood was founded to 
guard it. d oternal Sot Titel tree te icated and the sight 
of it ensured eternal youth. Titurel lived for four hundred years, 
successors proved unworthy of their charge: the order of knighthood 
was dissolved and the castle was ruined. ‘The bowl began to flit from 
place to place. It appeared at Camelot before Arthur's court, and when 
it withdrew the knights vowed to go in search of it, Tt was seen 
Sir Bors and Lancelot, but they were unworthy to touch it* According 
to the English version the only imight who was brave enough and pure 
enough to touch the bowl was had, and he lived in charge of it as 


to heaven. According to the German version the successful knight was 
Percival, who went with the bowl to India to the court of Prester John.* 
Some of the details of this legend, as German scholars have supposed, 
may have been brought from the east through pain into France, and to 
some extent the whole story runs parallel with the stories of Buddha's 
bowl. At the same time the resemblance seems to be only in the surface. 
ornament. Arthur's Percival turns out to be the Christian counterpart 
of an earlier Celtic Peredur, that is the bowl-keeper, and the Graal has 
been traced through the story of Bran the Blessed, to a time when it 
figured in Druid worship as a dish on which human sacrifices were offered. 
According to the German scholar Sepp the myth of the Graal has its root 
in the legends of the oldest tribes of Europe.! 

The following is a summary of the story of Gautama’s relics, of the history 
of the chief bowls which have been worshipped as Ganutama's alms-bowl, and 
of the grounds for holding that the Sopdra relics have a better claim than 


a 


2 Soy Wan Gnlsos aan oes 
‘he word Ciraal seems to come from Gradal a Fret h word fi & large deep dish 
Se int Sag rea re ag etre Nein ST he a 
Sangrail (that is Pa or royal blow]) obably arose from the Christian enc that 
the | wl was used to hold the blood of eee . . ' = 
* Baring Gould's Strange Myths, 242, 
to Famniyalle ta hie nent of the pare Baring Gonlite Serpe 
Furnivall's Le Morte Arthar, Com Gould's § re 
_* Prester John's court is Central Asia, This © 7 gs } 
-Buddhist bowls at Randahdr, Balkh, and Ladak © below, p. 408, 4 
in ‘Compare Baring Gould, $33. Tho Graal isa genuine Celtic myth with its roots in 


of the Middle Ages, 354, 361 : from H. Coleridge's Introduction to Furnivall's Le ere 
ae + and from the article Graal in the Hatem Allgemeine Realencyklopedie, 
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any other relics to represent the true alms-bowl. The story of the d ; 
of Gautama’s relics is simple and natural, and differs little in the Buddh 
books of the north and in the Buddhist books of the 
must therefore be old and is probably based on 
feeling that death was near, seat Pigg cae ete 
persunde his loving followers the Litchhava or Lichhavi pr 
Vaishali to stay behind.? Touched by their love he left them his 


After Gautama's death, near the sy of Kenna or Rain po 





ils 









pyre was built, and when the pyre was consumed the sweet pearl-like ashes 
isaac sis ec hosgarat fapbania is ithe city. to hee the elie 
kings disputed the vig eee of a peop som nyc RY | 

They gathered armies and surround e cr he rul 


Sriimen ed os their, treasure dwel the diagrace of ahetstion odd blood 

uieted the ri t on of blo 
over sng sof the gentle Gautama, moved thm to reliisentheiamy 
and, while they bent in worship before the relic: casket, into his 
turban the right tooth the most valuable of the remains,and divided the ashes 
into eight equal shares. The kings carried away their shares, and each 
in his capital built a mound over the ashes.* to one sccount 
within twenty years, through the influence of the Patri Miahakashyapa, 
all dheiricethogh the Reajarini chars were brought together by Ajdtasatta 
king of 3 and a great mound was built to the south-east of 
Réjagriha.? After about two hundred years, the em Ashok, in his zeal 
for the Buddhist faith, cvaran the Unde OEE: eight t kings, opened seven 
of the mounds, and took the relics.’ 





i he distribution & Cent abl Serpe dagtcl) ater i 





1 Recreate et a Ea Cunningham _ Rep 
esoven kings were, at jagri iha, the Shikyas * of Lap! 
Lichhavis of Vaishali, agate ye dates A the Katesdan cf Amacram 
Brahmans of Wetthadipa, and the Malliyans of Piva, Hardy's Manual of Buddt 
(2nd Ed.), 364; Bhiles Topes, 201. 

* The story is told from the northern books in Jnlien’s Hiwen Thean Tl. 346-345 
and TTL 31 ; from Ceylon sources in Hardy's Manual of Baddhism (nd Ba. ), 262-305 ; 
from Chinese sources in Beal's Fah Hian, 9), 108 ; from remnecine en book of the 
seventh are As. Hes, XX. 196-105 + and, from Thibet so arees by Csoma de Koroa 
in As. Res, X3 A ninth mound was built by the yg hs divided the 
relics over the gold veasel in which the ashes were measured. Hardy's Mannal (2nd 
Ed.), 365 ; Barnonf's Introduction A l'Histoire du Boddhisme Indien, 1. 372. A 
tenth mound was built by Brihmans who got no share and went to the burning place 
Ss clan ria a Sere ee Pe 

n'a Hiwen , 235 Lil Tus 
in As. Rea, XX. 316, a7. ‘Gasinghar aa opes, 30) the following 
identification of the ten relic mounds: Ra capital’ ot of Magadha by 
Ajdtasatta ; Vaishdli or Besarh north of Patna by 0 Lichbawi Be vastn between 
Ondh and Gorakhpur by the Shuikyas rima near Gorakhp 
Wotthadipo or Bettiya by the Brdlmans; Pi 













and Kushindra or Kdsia Benarcs , y the Malliyans, ninth 
was raised over the charcoal at Pepphotivano hs Kapilvaste 1 Enahindra, 
eel en ee roo Sas eee 
the relics, 
F Canningham‘s Bhilaa ss 30. Mra Summers’ Histoire do! »176. Other 


legends donot mention the collecting of the relics by king Ajatesntte, See Koeppen's 


Buddhium, I. 117. 

® Ashok ‘00; Rennats Feo heen con ees icy or Dragons, 
Beal's Fah inn, ‘); Remusat's Foe Kone Ki, 297. Accord: 4 ily (Manual, 
366) the relic mounds were built at Rajagriha, Kapila, Fisala, Allakappa, 
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ary town in India, whose wealth was more than £100,000,! was asked 

Ud a relic mound. They were offered a share of Gautama’s relics, and 
were promised that the m: ‘it of the work should belong to the city and not to 
the sovereign. The cities, greed and while *84,000° mounds were building, 
Ashok, with the aid of spirits,? divided the relics into 84,000 parcels, and, 
for each parcel, set apart a vase with a fillet-bound lid, and four caskets of 
gold, of silver, of crystal, and of lapis lazuli or of glass. A set of caskets 
and @ vase were sent to each town where a mound was building, and the 
people were warned to be ready so that on a day not far off, when the sun 
would be darkened, all the relics might be laid in their places at the same 
instant over the whole of India.* 












to Gautama, and that, when Maitreya the comin g¢ Buddha shou 
Gautama would pass the bowl to him in token that he received 
his successor, The life of Buddha, as written in the Buddhi 


books, is so overgrown by sun-poems that it is not reac 
basis of historic fact which the sun legends overlic Heil, in spite 
of the overgrowth of sun allegory, there seems no reason to doubt that 
Gautama was a real man, that he lived as an ascetic and teacher, that he 
gathered followers, that he spent most of his life in Behdr, and that he 
died not far from the town of Kasin. One detail of his death, whose 
probableness and simplicity help to make it trustworthy, is the gift of his 
alms-bowl to the Lichhavis of Vaishali. Of what this alms-bowl was 
made is not stated. But from the stri iness Of the rule which was 
introduced among Buddhist monks in very early times, there seems no 
reason to doubt that it was either of clay or of iron.¢ 
magrim, Wetthadipa, Piva, and er accounts of the relic mounds 
prayo sePl : "Ke ‘s Buddhiam, I. 516 ; from 


¥ Ashok are given in J. FR, As. AX. 198 fea! om 
ed sources by Caoma in As. Rea, XX, 317 ; and from Nepal sources in Mitra’s 
“Aryans, IT, 4)3%, According to the Burmess books Ashok knocked down the 


scans at rong Wines A Kapilvastu, replat Pers, and ye spe, oe 
ound nothing. Sy fem the Ndga-guarded m (in the village of Rima. He 
rebuilt this montane he found empty pagan ebeurc i spair, was shown the pls 


, and yin d 
where the relics had been hid fd Kashyapa in Radaagio (agra and found the 
G: “aa that he had been fated to open the mound. Higandet's Life of 

41] ih, hf Bh 

a A Koti of Suraraas, a hundred thousand gc ioces, Julien’ Hiwen Thaang, IIT. 
i. vine number is indefinite, = ei pre 

. takkas, according to Burno f (Int. I. 373); spirits and demons according to 
Hiwen Thsang (Julien, 418). am das 

4 Beal in his Fah Hian translates this hog te To. Eighty-four is a» sacred 
number with Buddhists and Jains, Compare Beal's Fah Hin, 108. The number is 
Bhi Tee: perhaps the seven planets and the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 
Bhilsa Topes, 99 ; &4 pecks of Telica, J. B, A. &. XX. 198 ; 84,000 wives of a 


‘ Burnouf's Introduction, I. 360-373. Juliane Hiwen Theang, IL 418-490, 
ing to Hiwen Thaang the share of : elics in one of the mounds ua 88 cosines 











an roric. 

re that the Buddhist monk : ) 
pe aking Beal's Fah Hian, 36; Remusat’s Foe Kouc i, 82; Hardy's Eastern Mona- 
iam, 70: Cunningham's Bhilea Topes, I. 69; Koeppen's Buddhism, I, 343, They 


bowl was either of clay or 
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In addition to the clay or iron bowl, which Gautama used during his 
life and at his death left with the Lichhavis, two, sets of © or 
allegoric bowls are connected with passages in the life of Buddhi Of 


these mystic bowls one set is of gold and the other set is of sto ne, Rone: e Re cm 


Gold bowls are twice mentioned in connection with Gontawa: Br | 
received the infant Gautama at the time of his miraculous birth into a 
golden bowl and bore him in the bowl to Indra or the sky.' sin in the 
marvelladen passage where Gautama overcomes the evil Mar 
becomes Buddha, tae larly, Sujdée. beings him. tie Mail OF = Seotiane colee 
in a golden bowL? When Gautama finishes the milk he takes the golden 
bowl and to test his supernatural power throws it on the water. 
bowl floats up the river, till it strikes against the three other golden bowls 
which the three former Buddhas had thrown into the river when it is dra 
down by the Naga king the lord of the water.* 


The stone set of mystic bowls was given io Gaeee eee 
of the Air. When Buddha had overcome Mara, two 

passing were warned by the spirit of the wood that Buddha was in 
faint for food. The merchants brought him _ grain and 
Gautama would have taken their offering, but he e had no bowl. At 
four Powers of the Air, each from his quarter of heaven, came ing 
golden bowl. Gautama would not use gold: Phage Paid him silver 
silver also was too costly, and they | oe him ‘That no envy 
might stir their hearts Gautama took the four Peay bowls, laid one 
Siecle of thie Stier. ated abe the pexched pain wat money 


Of these two seta of mystic bowls the gold bowls seem to be parts of the 
sun-poem with which the chief events in_ the life of Gautama are overlaid. 
AL mor abattg to Senart, the golden bowl in which Brahma laid the pre 
Gautama is the sun, the golden bowl of the Atharva Ved.! The 2 
bowl presented by the lady Sujdta is also in Senart’s opinion mystic ae 
part of the sun imagery. The golden bowl is the sun, the river into which 
Gautama throws the bowl is the water of the firmament, and Sujdta’s 
offering of milk typifies the sacrifices which enable the sun to run his daily 
course.’ Acco to Senart the four mystic stone bowls received from 
the four kings of the Air are a variation of the sun-poem and like Sujiata’s 
golden bowl represent the sun.’ But the fact, that from very early times 
stone bowls have been shown and worshipped as the bowls received b y 
Gautama from the Air kings, makes it probable that after Gautama’s 
death begging bowls were manufactured of stone, and a story had to be 
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differ as toita shape, Cunnin ee ge 70) thinks it had an upper part 
es See —_ Phenold (Li + Steifgeroon ce Oe eot bellied Lice & ta mee tage to 
K n(L. 343) saya, * Tt was , ro an ted like a shape 
perhape joa Seoan a een! eation of the form of the Bedahist beagite 


wilis noticed in detail ia teeeeennin of the Kanheri Caves above, p. 77 aie 
- | As Res. 11 383. Senart in Journal Amatique, III. 391. 

2 Senart in Jour, As. IIT. 419. 

9 Senart in Jour, As. ILL 319 ; Alabaster’s Wheel of the Law, 145, 146; the Nias 
en 526. Aipsaeding te ons nent Hele seo este ee 


e story is told in Julien’s Hiwen ' , It. 482; Remusat's Foo Eoue Ki, 
oa Beal's F Fah Hinn, 125; and Hardy's Man ‘of Buddhiam (2nd Ed.), 187. 

«Jour. As. IIL. 391, 392, is: etiam sels wabbemanen’ ti mystic bowls in the 
account of Gautama's infancy, and compares the pare arian ie the form 
of a golden bowl. * Jour, As. IIL. 39] . 

? In support of this he notices that, according to one account, the bowls given by 
Air kings were thrown into the air by Gautama and carried to Brahma's heaven, Do, 
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invented to explain their number, and why they were made of stone and 
not of clay. 


Ceylon to China at the request of the great Moghal Emperor Kubl4i Khin.t 
: Polo (1 this bowl as of v beautiful porphyry, 
and a Chine. urteenth century (1350) states that the how! 





Apparently in the first century before Christ the famous Skythian 
Garena ‘ # ior Kanishka, the ruler of Afghanist: and north-west 
India and the great reviver of Buddhism, obtained a howl of Gautama’s, 
and, at Peshiwar, built for it a relic mound 470 feet high and 580 yards 
round§ Early in the fifth century (410). this bowl was seen at Peshdwar 
Dy ti lines pilgrim Fah Hian, Tt was of blu black stone, able to 


hold one and one-eighth gallons, two inches thick and made in four 





varters, It was taken out every day and ® In the following 
contare: probably in one of the Naushirvin's G04) suce | Taide 





1 Turnour's Mahiwanso, 105. The fact that this bow] was of stone is noticed at 

Page 248 of the Mahdwanaso, ; | 
Turnour’s Mahiwanso, 204, * Turnour's Mahdwanao, 248, 

* See Beal, 348, 355 - Fak Hian had seen a bow! at Peshdwar. | 

* Kooppen's Duddhtars #305. cae,Yale™ oe Gainey eee gar, 

* Koeppen's dhiem, I, §95: ¢ fon has also Gautama’ rinking yeasel and 
wrtai Wins nuastermeng nop ere 

Beal's Fah Hian, 35; Jali é Hiwen , tl. LOT. This is the great 

eee Ar which was opened by Genel Ventura in 1830. Wilson's Ariana 
. ats Fah Hian, 33 ; Remusat's Foe Kone Ki, 77-83. The translations differ in 
details. Remusat Takes the capacity of the bow! moderate about twenty pounds, 
while Beal makes it too big for a genuine bowl, The four quarters or seams in the 
bowl appear to have anaen from a mistaken idea of the legend of the four heavenly 
bowls. The text does not state that the Peshawar bowl was of stone, But see 

‘al's note 2 page 38, pare Koeppen's Buddhism, [, 528, | , ‘ 
at Julen's Hiwen Thang, IT, 106 and Tit. 179, Though he did not visit Persia 
in other respects seams trustworthy, Koeppen (J. 526) | r 
ee Pal Dy crete SS of adie nt? gota vase foll of pearls, General 
tngham (Ancien obrapoy of India, i note 2) identifies this Persian bowl b Wit 
tin Kandabdr bowl, He explains Hie teeuttement by the fact that in his 
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fifth or sixth century after Christ, in charge of Bodhidl 
Buddhist apostle from India to China.! 

The Kandahdr bowl has been 8 famous object of worship. It Rel 
is still to be seen in a thick camp of ash and malbery tee to th it Phe Begging Bowl. 
of old Kandahdr. It is much respected by the local Musalmins, who say a 
that it was brought by His Ali, and call t Kashli Ait or t . ld 
pot. It was noticed in 184 bp Fadeine! whe describes it as 
most famous relics of antiquity, neither nite: ‘noe leek than the “po 
of Fo or Buddha. It was, he says, carried to Kandahar by the ibe 
who, cab the Yoo ke meee ee 
invasion of the Yuetchi who made an irruption from Chinese 
the purpose of ob the pot? It was of stone and might hold 
gallons. It was sacred and worked miracles. The Kandahar 
lately (1878 1880) ¢ been seen and described by Dr. Bellew 
Messurier.* act Ling to these writers the bow! is of hard 
porph when struck. Tt. is round, about four 
ies jeep, with tie about four inches thick. The lip has t 
facets each about seven inches wide. From the bottom of the 
radiate to near the rim, where, on the inside, is a Persian i pti 
the outside are four lines in Arabic characters. The capacity of i 

ven at ninety-three gallons and the weight at about three-quarters of | a 
aie The ra the tree under which the bowl stands is studded with 
"tie Maa: iovlicamntal Gack ae ee 
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seedy streaditpe ; 
which ah Hn (0) mst Karen wen of Ychanl so eek 
describes as of the same colour as the Peshiwar alms-bowl, 

The smallness of the fragments and the fact that they are of clay, not of 
stone, give the Sopdra relics a higher claim to represent Gautama’s alms- 
bowl, ian Chas heaven-born wonder- wonder-working bowls which have remained 
unharmed by time and change.§ That, in the second cen after 
they were believed to be pieces of the true bowl seems beyond doubt. 





1 Remusat's Foe Koue Ki, 83: j Rosy Baddhiam, L 526, According to Beal 
(Fah Hian, xxx.), Bodhidharma, be et knces own as the wall-gazing Brahman, did 
reach China till 526, Beal says nothing ofthis bowl not 

2 Ferrier’s Caravan Journeys, 315 note, 

‘diwen toes not give his authority, and the account does not agree with Fah Hian 
or Hiwen 


‘ Dr. Bellew's Indus to the Tigris, 148 ; Major LeMessurier’s Kandahdr in 1879, = 


, 225, : 

b ‘Major Le Messurier's detailed measurements Hoar aes a haebe teh = 
# 72", mside depth 2 3") so closely ‘ep) of a stone. eneral Cunningham's - 
surements (44° in diameter and 2) deep) stone ‘bow! ot Bidens rie aan ; 
that like the Bhilan bow! the ie Randah ee bee be originally have been a tree pot. = | 
Ee ea Fait Hiaa, 16. As woted by K Baddhi 

T “oF ql oe is { L descriptions — 
of the Kartchon and Lidak bowls do Pt biyag herders: * } 

3 To the instances of the wonder working. power of Buddha's bowls, which hare 
determined 


been given pe di be the : ren See ded : A king of the Yuetchi 
w 8 


wo carry of th ret if ou,an slephant, but the elephant fell a 
—_ its i. He bailt a car and harnessed in it oe ki .y¥ 
1 i weigh. “He time for moving had not come, ast 


satisfied five, Yule's Marco Polo, I. 264; the Ceylon bow] Turnour’ 
Mahiwanso, 248; the Kandahar bowl cures sickness, LeMessurier, “am . : 


ris ry a monastery. Beal's Fah Hian, 38. Out of of theo Oh pred aad one a 
; a 
8 1064—52 Me 
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The date is fixed by the coin of Gotamiputra IT. (ap. 160), and, as has 
been noticed, the circle of Buddhas which surrounds the relic casket 
means that they are gathered round the mystic bowl which is ta be 
passed from Gautama to Maitreya 

The special honour shown to Maitreya the ing Buddha in t 
and the apostle of Buddhism in the Konkan may be, or'may locally have 











| . neonguered, and that he was a 
Brihman, not like Purna the son of a merchant. Further in the 
introduction to the Lotus of the Good Law," among the beings who are 
gathered to hear Gautama teaching, Purnamaitriyaniputra appeara as an 
Since the above was written, Dr. Burgess has stated that Maitreya is often 
confounded with Dharmaprabhdsa.? Dr. Burgess does not give the authority 
for this statement, If it is correct it greatly increases the probability that 
fhe munont position given to Maitreya among the images that surround 
the relics was due to the belief that Purna, the apostle of Sopdra, was to be 
the Coming Buddha. 

The fame of Sopdra, and “the fact that Ashok engraved a set of his edicts 
near the town, make it probable that Ashok presented the city with a set 
of caskets and that a mound was built. The form of the present mound, 
so far as it can be ascertained, seems to show that it belongs to the time 
of Gotamiputra IT., and no other mound has been found in Sopira. But 
the position of the stone casket inside of the more precious silver casket 
suggests that it may have belonged to an earlier set of relics. 

Tt seems probable that, like other relics the fragments of the bowl were 
at first from time to time taken out and worshipped. But that by 
Gotamiputra’s time the belief in the symbolic meaning of the bowl had 
gained such strength, that it was felt that the remains of the bowl should 
be left untouched till the new Buddha came to claim them.® 








| Burnouf's Introduction, 235-274, 2? Le Lo de la Bonne Loi, 122, 123, 

? Julien's Memoira, I. 208, Lotus, 123, 

* Burnonf's Introduction, 55,102 6 Le Lotas, 1, % 7 Ind. Ant. XT. 236. 

* For detailed accounts of the worship of relics see Fah Hian (Beal, 41, 155), and 
Hiwen Thsang (Julien, IT. 455). 

" The style of the h 


Buddhas have been held Pandit 7 as : 
therefore to show that th, nas sevanldl to belong to the seventh century, and 
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The following additions to the details given in the text are taken from 
Pandit Bhagvanlal’s paper in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. On the outer surface of the coffer is a dark layer 
like the glaze with which the old Jain and Brihmanic images called 
broken image of the Jain saint Nemindth in Girndr is varnished in this 
way, and in the Brahmanic temple of Bet, near Dwarka, the coating of 
the old image of Ranchhodji sometimes falla in flakes, which, under the 
name of Mera! chandan, are given to pilgrims as an object of worship. 
This coating is never used for modern images, but the Jains still apply 
it to oldimages. It is made from the following seven materials. The resin 
of the si! or Shorea robusta, sandalwood charcoal, powdered oxide of 
iron or sulphate of iron in small quantities, fine myrobalan powder 
in small quantities, antimony, lamp black, and clarified butter in small 
quantities These ingredients are powdered for several days on a block 
of stone by an iron hammer. A thin coating of this powder is first laid 
on, and the image is smoothed by a trowel, which has been rubbed with 
dear ne oe eee or oxide of tin to prevent it from sticking. 

urther layers are a till the coating is thick enough to form a smooth 
black surface. The coffer when new must have been of a bright shining 
black colour. 

The casket and the images were sprinkled with a powder which formed 
a layer about an inch deep on the bottom of the coffer and lay on the 


sin a thick crust of verdigris. This powder looks much like the 
mixture of aloe powder Aurna, al powder chandanachwrna, 


saffron powder kesarachurna, and cassia powder tamdlapatrachurna, which 
the Nepalese Buddhist books frequently mention as thrown on Buddha by 
have lost its yellow colour and so cannot be made out; and apparently no 
cassia powder was used. This powder, which is called Gandhadra 

Vasachurna, or Wasakshepa, is still used by Brahmans and Jains. Its 
Brihmanical name is Alir. It is white in colour, and is mostly used 
in worship and for throwing about during the Holi holidays. Another 
almond-coloured scented powder is called padi in Gujardti and gAisi in 
Hindi It is laid in small cloth bags or paper covers to scent robes and 
rich clothes. The Deccan abir, or bukka, which is black in colour, is 
used in worship and at religious meetings, euch as Bhajans, Kirtans, and 
Hardas Kathas, when it is applied to the foreheads of visitors.' The powder 





dress are in many provisional, Except when based barr “leas historical evidenos, 
bbe ckamest ky the wo cached hearer poly tesa ihe | materials and is liable 
to be changed by fresh discoveries, Apart from the question of the age of the style of 
drei and ocpassent the evidence of tks Bopara relics Se ubow Ghetall are at leat 
dhage fhsSebdtr py This, aa far as the form can still be ascertained, is the probabls 
date of the mound, and the position of the relic coffer in the centre of the mound, 
and the absence of any sign of opening or ge from the surface to the centre 
make it improbable that the relics were ever out after the mound waa built. The 
size of the stone coffer shows that it was made to suit the copper casket and the 
circle of gods, Its position inside of the silver casket and ita shape make it possible 
the stone casket belongs to an older set of relica, The rest to be of the 
same time and that time seems to be fixed by the date of the coin. It is unlik 
that any one should have opened the mound and added the circle of Buddhas wit 
leaving inside any trace of when or by whom the additions were made, 

1 White Abir vate’ the ikerar ae a edienta: The root of the Andro- 
pogon muricatus milo, the tuber of thi imum spicatum ng tobe cAali, the 
wood of the Santalam album cheandan, an meeeaiosk or the flour of cleaned 
Sorghum vulgare. Besides from eile, kapurakdchali, and chandan, the Gujardt 


E 
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Sorina, 
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which the Jains make is of a pale yellow. It is used for worship, for 
Steliei ie wht tees 


century mainte above the | iy es Ajanta Cave 





and is fastened round th neck like a coat. Round th L of i 
two sets of four, The four on the right vary in hue from wheat colour 
to umber brown ; the four on the left are black. perhaps: : the color 
has faded. The black Buddhas have alsoa white brow-mark which the 
others have not. The flower scroll and a belt of small figures unde: 
the four right hand Buddhas also differ from the flower 

the figures under the four left hand Buddhas. The f 
the right is Maitreya, the Coming Buddha. He is 

passing from being a | i to be a Buddha. 
coloured, and his hair falls in long his 





| 












chakramudra or Teaching Position, both rained to the che : 
left little finger caught between the points of the right thumb and 
his of 


- 


first finger. Over his head hangs a bunch of pipal, Ficus religiosa, 
leaves ene the tree under which he is sitting, On Gautama's 
right is Kishyapa, dusky yellow in hue, with a dark grey robe covering 
both shoulders like a coat. His hands are in the Dhydnmudra or 
Meditating Position, both laid in the lap, with upturned palms, the right 
hand above, His tree is an udambar, Freus glomerata, with faded fruit. 
On Kishyapa’s right is Kanaka, umber brown, with a white robe drawn 
over the left shoulder, leaving the right shoulder bare. His hands are in 


almond coloured powder called P or Ghia is prepe red from the seeds of the Cerasus 
Mmahaleb ghaunle, t eater al ee the Artemisin indica darno, the wood of 


in nai fatdmdai. the hot ‘lew toes 

to cho i ‘dindsi, the half liquid balsam 

|. Lhe Jain scented powder Vieoblepe, prop Visokehepe, is made of sandalwood, 

Faffron, gray beer ee saga sd bards. "The last two ingredients 

Binb by a large sain of isandalwend, and relic inte aera The balla poy ony 
tpt in nile bags Specially made for holding them, 
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the A shoei Oe Seen & ten weer eeee raised to the right 
shoulder, the palm open and held slightly forward: the left hand in the 
lap open and with upturned palm. His tree looks like a banyan, but it 
Kanaka’s right is Krakuchchhanda, who, like revopes 2 (No. 3), is 
in the Meditating Position. He is black with a white rob | 1s 





in the Blessing Position. Over his head is a bunch of long 
leaves, perha of ie Soreh Sonees ere ara re puters ntify. 
On Vishvabhu's right is a damaged figure of Shikhi, black, with a light 
coloured Obs dak Lahn sean ah tock, Gaveiag Wek oa Tne 
Kashyapa (No. 3) and Krakuchchhanda (No. 5) his hands are in the 
Meditating Position. His tree has disappeared. On Shikhi's right is 
Vipashyi, black, with a white robe drawn across the left shoulder, Like 





Shikyamuni (No. 2) his hands are in the Teaching Position. Above his 
head hangs a bunch of ad! leaves, Shorea robusta, representing a portion 
of the tree under which he is sitting. 
Why were these articles placed in the atwpa f What guided the builders 
of the stupa in the choice of the articles and of the materials of which the 
articles were made? First as to the number and the materials of the 
caskets. The idea of the builders of the efupa seems to have been to 
enclose the relics in seven envelopes, each more valuable than the one 
outside of it. Thus, there is the clay and brick of the mound, the stone of the 
coffer, and the material of the five caskets, copper, silver, stone, crystal and 
gold, each more valuable than the covering in which it is enclosed. The 
stone casket seems to break the rule, and it is difficult to suggest an 
explanation. It seems to be plain sandstone, but it may stand for marble or 
for some other precious material. 

Again, what is the meaning of the gold flowers which were found in all the 

kets, except in the stone casket? In India the throwing of flowers is a 
sign of welcome and worship, When Buddhas or Tirthankars gained perfect 
knowledge, when some great personage is born or dies, on the field 
of victory, or when a king enters his capital in triumph, gods and men 
cover them with flowers. The custom is referred to in the Mahdbhirat 
and the Raméyan, and in Buddhist and Jain sacred books, Another and 
a very early form of the practice was to mix gold flowers with real 
flowers, or to use nothing but gold flowers, for gold is the richest and 
most meritorious of offermgs. While the images of the gods are carried 
in procession, or while the wealthy or saintly dead are borne to the 
burning ground, it is still the practice to scatter gold flowers mixed 
with real flowers, and to leave the gold flowers to be picked by the poor. 
Again on festive, religious, and other great occasions, when a ruler seated 
on an elephant passes in state through his capital, persons sit behind him 
and throw over his head gold or silver flowers to be scrambled for by the 
people. So also when a vow has been made to present a god with 
particular kind of flower for a certain number of days, on the last day « 
the vow, instead of real flowers, flowers of gold are presented, as gold is 
the richest of offerings. The flowers in the Sopdra caskets were placed 
there as offerings to the relics, How did it come that flowers were laid 


&, 





1 Another explanation has been snggested at p. 410. 
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in all the caskets except in the stone casket? The ceremonial observed 
in laying the relics in their place seems to have been this. Flowers were 
flowers were dropped over the golden casket and the crystal casket 
it, but t y had to be taken out as it was found that the stone casket fitted 
the ‘al casket too tightly to leave room for fowera J gain, 
stone casket was closed flowers were dropped into the silver 





Though onl: one or two pieces of porary found in the Brahma- 
hill mounds "tho discoveries at Nagpur and at 1 | : 

results of opening similar burial mounds and eircles in Europe, make it 
probable that deeper digging may unearth remains at Brahma hill? The 
statement made in the text that the use of unhewn stones in burial 


papboreed by the case of the Khasids of astern Bengal, who, 
though skilful iron smelters and- robably a with iron tools for 
thousands of years, raise undressed blocks and pillars of stone in smemcy 


The following information is offered in addition to the notes in the 
text on the Kods and on Indian rude stone tombs. According to Wilson's 
Glossary the Kods are a race of mountaineers inhabiting the hills west 





and north-west of Ganjam to the borders of Nagpur, and, according to the 
same suthority, the Kola and the Gonds are the same as the Kods, Kollu 
and Kondro being Telugu forms of the plural of Kodu.t The limits 
assigned by Wilson to the Kodn country are interesting, as they belong to 
the same tract of country as Dharnikot or Amravati nese the aomth ean 
Krishna and Junapani close to Nagpur, places where large numbers of 
funeral circles have been found. Dharnikot has the special interest of having 


"Of the opening of the Nagpar s details iven later The 
Amrivati ci in which ashes and burnt bones ane deortin onekial not in 
the centre bat near the side opposite an openi & in the circle of stones, Ende Stone 
I piescpne 243-257," n Europe roe haa led to the discovery of remains under 

| ] the an: _« ei; down Rude Stone 
Monuments, 264 “56. In other cases de ts were found tear ae in front 


+ Glossary, 292. In connection with these tombe and ith the apparent relation 
between the Kods and the Kols, it ia worth. of notice that the Kola sete 
a thetic reverence for the dead, Tylor's Primitive Calture I. 32. Bishop Caldwell 
(Cra mar, 2nd Ed., 37) notices that the Telugu name forthe Konds or ws Rod. 
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formed part of the same a5 soon after, if not at the time 
when the Brama-hill des ge ae Foeribed, About four miles to the 
south-east of the town are hundreds of stone circles apparently the b 

ground ot ie pee of Dharnikot. The Dharnikot circles vary oy 
twenty-four to thirty-two feet in diameter. Unlike the Brabme-bill 
stones, which are the bases of small mounds, the Amrivati stones stand 
out from the nd have an opening at one side, and opposite 
the eatin Geek the elke side pi naga J are two or fasee basaaa 
which seem to mark the | deposits. . Fergusson thinks that 
some of these circles are of great age while others are not more than a 
century old. He formerly thonght thatthe rail round the Amrdvati 
stupa was a development of the rude circle; he has aimce come to consider 
the circles rude copies of the rnil.! Of the uso of the circles, there seems 
bone All that warm cement seksi. sane ae: Ser ee eee 

Des 

At Junapani, about five miles west of Na pe 
of a line of low basalt hills is covered by ! Way 
which shal craliaréd aawncie fi halal’ of theese four feet, vay tans 
twenty to fifty-six feet in diameter, and cach is surrounded by a cirele of 
undressed basalt boulders, They seem to be much like the Brahma-hill 
circles only larger. Inside of the circle the earth is pressed into stiff clay 
difficult to pierce and mixed with large stones. About three feet below 
the surface broken pieces of red and black pottery were Pome and, 
under the pottery, iron tools, an iron snaffle bit and appeteeny y stirrups, 
and a whitish earth, probably the remains of bones. Rivett-Carnac, 
who the mounds, was satisfied from their condition that they were 
very old? But nothing was ascertained abont the people by whom they 
were made. 

Besides these stone circles and burial mounds at Nagpur and 
Dharnikot, which seem to be the work of the same Kods Kols or Konds 
who made the Sopara circles, rade burial mounds have been found 
in the sonth Deccan (and in north-east and south-west Madras. These 
differ from the northern circles in having the remains enclosed in rudely 
built chambers.“ Sir Walter Elliot believes that the chief buildera of the 
south Deccan and esst Madras sepulchres were the Kurumbers(Kurumbas), 
who were powerful near Madras and Conjeveram from very early times 
to the eighth or ninth century, and of whom a wretched remnant remains 
in the Nilgiris and about the roots of the Sabyddri hills Kodeh Kul, Mr. 
Babington's tame for the mushroom-like chamber-tombs near Kalikat, 
suggests a connection with the Rods. But the resemblance is misleading 
if, as Mr. Babington states, the word Kodeh Kul is the Malayalam for ar 
umbrella stone.’ What gives special interest to these rude sepulchres is 





1 Tree and Sarak Worship, 152; Rude Stone’ ‘Monuments, 474, 475; J. BR. A.B, 
111. 143. The two views do not seem inconsistent. The mde Kol circle may in a 
ne of powee-end wie totes help hive deveined into the rail, and again when 
foreign —_ withdrawn and power and wealth passed away, it may have fallen 
back to the Pp ane sae circle, 

orship, 151. a. “aioe wae 
act oo pepe™ by Colonel Mendows Taylor and by Sir Waiter Elliot, quoted in Rude 
cnr 446.478, andin J, A. S. Beng. xlviii. LL. Of the distribution of 
these rude stone sepulchres, as far as at present recorded, Mir. Fergusson gives the 
following summary: They arm not found north of the Vindhya range of hills, They 
occur somewhat x sist in the Godavari and more commonly 1 in the Krishna valleys, 
They are found in sbendol Maciras, SCopete near Conjeveram and on both 
sidea of the Sahy: hy Roimbator to Comorin. Rude Stone Monuments, 
ares fore “compare Calder a Dravidian G ramnmar, 2nd Edition, 593. 
uments, 476, é Trans. Bom. Lit, Soc, ILL 342- 348. 
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Appendix A. inc aiedeei bade some of the burial mounds, and open air chamber 
tombs or dolmens of North Africa and Western Europe,! 


eee ; It has been shown in the History Chapter that, though have 
: Wade ceased to hold a prominent place, taco, the Roca continue to ree age Rate 
in the Konkan population. Kod appears asa Maréthi surname, and 
according to one account, as the name of a distinct Papen (a tht 
Tikes coe shies Stet ee of Sopira.*? The large faneral 










Se ee eee cae of ake eee one 
mounds? The old practice of buil burial mounds or caiens end 
of laying urns in them seems also to « some of the | Konkan 
funeral rites. ‘The burial service of several middlo claes | 3 onkan Hindos, 


chief observances. On the spot where the dead breathes his last and 
where the body is laid a lamp is kept burning for twelve days, and, 
daring thes Cs: offerings of rice and of milk are left in or near the 
huuse for the ‘suse. On the wa to the burning gro 
stop, the bier is set on the ground, and the 
bearers go to one side, gather small stones, heap them into @ cairn « foot 
or eighteen inches high, and place a copper and some food under the 
stones or hide them near tho cairn. Ono of & wager tar 
een emall pointed stone, ia ¢ represent the dead. This 
ehinis da keaowai ox (ia bone: cb life irae: taken by the 
chiet'mourner to the burning ground and there’ used’ to hole 
in a jar from which he lets water fall in a line round the pyre! Then 
the stone is either taken home or thrown into water. the 
ground, for twelve days after the funeral, offerings of rice and milk 
left for the use of the spirit. The food and drink set for 
spirit, in the house, under or near the cairn, and of en Pens 
ground, seem to show that the present funeral observances include 
traces of two rites older than th main ceremonies at the burning 
ground, The milk and rice offered to the iy oni in the house seem 
tier paciy daemons practice of honse burial.® badges 7 on the way 
to the baraing scandy the building of thes cairn bs offeaing of 
money and of food traces of former mound building. Urn burial 
is still occasionally practised by rich Deccan Marithds, who, on the third 
day after the funeral, gather the ashes and bones in an urn or earthen 
pot and lay the urn in a raised masonry tomb.* In the Konkan the only 


1 Rude Stone Monuments, 275, 390; Jour. A. 8. Bong. xviii, 11 - 13; Caldwell's 
Dravidian Grammar, 2nd Edition, 598. 
= Later accounts from Kelva- -Mahim speak of the Kods as a sub-division of Kunbis, 
not a3 Aas rine community. ‘The Mamlatdair of Mahim. 
mm of memorial stonea or pdliyda are given above under Ekear and 


Shahi 

a dsb cae cairns and the stone of life may be compared the miniatare 
pM apt erd like a bos, in which the Mala Arians of Travancor place a small stone 
which is believed to to be the spirit’s diwelling place. See Fergussun's Rude Stone 











Mee The Wiig Toda til ill La practice 
5 The ri eep, or till lately kept, the reece See cae 
old dwelling Tylor's Primitive Culture TL 26-47, I 


burialare given in Spencer's Princi of Socio L 2 and in Tylo Pe primitive 
oreo es sm the Rosia i aman put in a 
eepara with rin 6 got w came died 
burned him and his tent, Reinand's Abu-l- he wean ewes: = 
‘Compare the miniature arms and vessels found in cairns in the extreme south 
on beth sides of the Sahy and in graves in Coorg and elsewhere. Eade Stone 
Monoments, 479, Bishop Caldwell speaks (Grammar, New Ed., 695) of a number of 
beautifal little vemsels of various shapes made of glased potters 
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trace of the practice seems to be the temporary burial of ashes in an urn 
nutil the time comes to take them to Benares or other holy place. The 
pots of food that used to be left in the tomb for the use of the dead 
survive in the three small jars x called tilde which, on the third 
day after the funeral, are, with three small cakes, left full of water near 
the burning or burying ground. 
Near a well at the south end of Nil Dongri are five fragments 

figures from some pre-Musalmin temple. sy are said to har | 
found on the hill when earth was carried away at the time of making 
the railway. There is a small mound on the top of the hill with some 
cemented stones, apparently the remains of the small Portuguese fort, 





of large stones stands out from tke hill side. From the other side of the 
ravine they look like a circular monument of unhewn stones. But 
examination shows no trace of artificial arrangement. The stones are 
an outcrop of the same basalt dyke as the pillars on the western spur. 
At the south-west base of the hi hill 1s a broken land-grant stone 
with a rudely carved ass-curse bat no writing. Near a Mbar hamlet 
about half-way between the Nil and Rakshi ills that is about two miles 
east of Sopéra, is a small shrine to the goddess Mahimiri the cholera 
spirit. The emblems of the goddess are three roughly round stones 
covered with redlead and about four inches in diameter. The shrine 
which shelters them is made of three slate-like slabs of yellow trap, two 
side slabs about two feet long and a foot high placed about two feet apart, 
and a top slab abouttwo feet square, This rude shrine is interesting 
from its resemblance to the open-fronted chamber-tombs or dolmens 
of north India and west Europe. These Mhirs have lately come from 

Besides those mentioned in the text, Dr. Burgess gives the following 
references to Sopdra:! In the Raimiéyan, “Then go to the western 
quarter, to the Surdshtras, the Bablikas, the Abhiras, Shurpérak, Prabhas, 
and Dyardvati (Dwirka),’? In the Mahibhdrat,‘ Then the very powerful 
one conquered Shurpirak; then let one go to Shurpdrak dwelt in 
by Jémadagnyn (Parshurim), the man who bathes in the Ramatirtha will 
obtain much gold;"*the altar, my son, of the noble-minded Jamadagni 
at Shorpdrak; therenpon Sagara (the ocean) fashioned forthwith 
for that Jimadagnya the Shurpérak country occupying the western 
face of the earth;* he who fasts for one fortnight, after bathing in 
the waters of the Narbada and the-waters of Shurparak, becomes o 
prince.’* In Jain works Sopira is variously written Sopdiraya, Sopdraka, 
and Sopér, and referred to as an auspicious city in Kunkunadesh where 
the Jain teacher Vajrasen (ap. 60-80) converted the four sons of 
Jivdatt. Thes efour sons became the founders of four families kul: The 
celebrated astronomer Vardhmihir (4,p, 500) in his chapter on diamonds 
calls the Surishtran diamond copper-coloured and the Sopdéra diamond 
sable.’ 

To the identifications of Ophir given in the text must be added Sir 





1 Ind, Ant, XT, 296-237. | 

? Gorresio'’s Ramayan, IV. 47, 526. Shurpdrak does not occur in this passage in all 
MSS. of the Ramayan, . 

2 ‘This isthe * Ramatirtha in Shorpdraga’ mentioned in Ushavddt's inscription in 
Nasik Cave VIII. See above, p. 320, 4 Muir's Sanskrit Texta, L 455, 

5 Mahabharat, I. 1169; III. 8185-86, 8337; KIL 1781-82; XII. 1736. The 
Markandeya Porin mentions Shurpdirak as a country in Apardnt (Chapter lvil. 49). 
Compare also Bhigvat Purin, %.20,79, _ 

‘Ind, Ant. XT, 237, 294,294. f Jour, R. A, 8. (New Series), VIL 125. 
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eury Rawlinson’s recent identification with Apir or Apirak on the 
mainland, close to the island of Bahrain on the west coast of the Persian 
Gulf.! | 





_ Tha'na. Six copper-plates fastened together by aring in two parcels of 
three each, were toad in 1787 while digging foundations in Thana fort.! 
They record a grant by the tenth Silihdra chief Arikeshari. The names of 
the nine earlier chiefs are given and Arikeshari is described as by direction 
of ‘his father even in childhood going with his army to 5 var 
(Somnath Patan?) and offering the whole carth before the gre. The grant 
is of the villageofChavinar(?) and the district of Tokabala Pallika(?) to the 
illustrious Tikkapaiya, son of the astronomer the illustrious Chhintapaiya, 
inhabitant of Shristhanak. Arikeshari is described as having made the gift 
after bathing “in the opposite sea’ on the full moon of Kartik (October- 
November) Shak 939 (A.D. 1017) /ingala Sameatser, when there was a lonar 
eclipse. Arikeshari is described as governing 1400 Konkan villages, the 
chief of which was Puri, The towns of Hamyaman (probably Sanjan) and 
Shristhanak (Thina) are also mentioned. Arikeshari’s ministers were the 
illustrions Vasapaiya and the illustrious Virdhipaiya. The inscription was 
written by Jouba, nephew of the great bard Nigslaive who li in the 
royal palace. It was engraved on plates of copper by Vedapaiya’s son 
About 1830 two other copper-plates were found while digging a grave in 
Thana and sent by Mr. Baillie to the Honourable Mr. nstone. They 
are dated a.p. 1272 and 1290 and record grants by Konkan viceroys of 
the ninth Devgiri Yadav Ramchandradev, better known as Ramdev 
ects whom Ala-nd-din Khilji defeated. The 1272 grant is by one 
Achyut Nayak ‘the powerful western prince’ to propitiate divine favour 
on the illustrious Ramchandradey, The date is Sunday the fifth of the 
bright half of A’shvin (September-October) Shak 1194 (a.p. 1272) Angira 
Samvaitsar. The village granted is Viivla in the Konkan in the district of 
Shatashasthi (Sdlsette).4 The grantees are thirty-two Brahmans, who are 
to et crf themselves constantly invoking blessings on Ramchandradev.* 
The 1290 grant waa by the illustrions isbngter. overning the whole 
province of the Konkan under the orders of the illustrious Ram 
(Rimehandradev). The object of the grant is the prolongation of Ram's 
life, his preservation in good health, and the increase of lis wealth. The 
Village granted is Anjor in the district of Khajana Warrari(?) and the 
grantees are forty Brahmans.’ The grant bears date Tuesday the fifteenth 
af the bright half of Vaishikh (April-May) Shak 1218 (ap. 1290) PFirodAs 
Sameatear. 
_ Utan. Three land-grant stones were found about 1835 by Mr. Murphy 
in Siélaette. Mr. Murphy writes, ‘ Ono is the fragment of a grant in the 














* Jour. R. A. 8. (New Series), XTI. 214, 227. Against this identification it may be 
. that Palmyra is believed to have been acentre of trade in the time of Sarat 
(Heeren's Asiatic Researches, IL 428) ; that therefore in Solomon's time there was 
communication by land between Gerrha or Bahrain and Palestine and Phoenicia; and 
that with this short land ronte there was little advantage in opening the long voyage 
by. the Red Sea and East Arabia round the mouth of the ‘orsian Gulf to Bahrain. 
js Auniatic Researches, I. hh - 347. * Vila village ie seven miles north of Thana. 
on Hee names of the Brahmans are given in the inscription, The village ia granted 
fo them with its grass, timber and water, trees and forests, with tho bAdri (creek ?) 
atreame and rivuleta, Afr. Wathen in Jour. R. A. 8. (Old Serias), V. 185-187. 
Anjor is seven miles south-west of Bhiwndi. The village is with its 
sifrine © limited to its Trop bounds, with its grasa, timber, water and forest trees, 
inacripting eat 1nd land marks. The names of the forty grantees are given in tho 
‘ription. Mr. Wathen in Jour. R. A. S (Old Series), v 178-183, 
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village of Utan in Salsette from a prince named Keshidev Raja in the year 
of our era 1047; the others are similar grants in Utan and Veoor 
(Yeur ?) from Haripdldev in a.p, 1099 and a.p. 1100. The Inst two dates 
are apparently incorrect, for there is u difference of ten years between the 
names of the years as they stand in the cycle ( Samvatsar) and the figures. 
The grant, dated a.p. 1099, asserts that there was an a a of the moon 
on the day on which it was written, All three name the Rajis os the 
descendants of a long line of ancestors,'! The names of the grantors cor- 
respond with the names of two Silahara chiefs, who, according to present 
information, are numbered sixteen and nineteen. Land grants of Haripaldev 
the sixteenth chief have been found dated a.p. 1149, 1150, and 1153, 
and grants of Keshidev, the nineteenth chicf, have been found dated a.p. 
103 and 1238. ‘These dates do not tally with those given by Mr. Murphy. 
Mr. tad a first date (a.p. 1047) is apes wrong.’ If his second 
and third dates are right (4.p. 1099 and 1100), same ds (I. ?) will 
come after the fourteenth Silahira chief Anantdev, whose grants bear 
date 1081 and 1094, and between whom and the earliest date (4.p. 1138) 
of the next known chief Apardditya (L.) is a blank of forty-four years.’ 

- Va'‘gholi. One of the inscribed stones in the Collector's garden in 
Thana was brought from Viigholi a mile west of Sopéra. The stone is 3 8° 
long, 1’ 1” broad, and 7” thick. The inscription contained fourteen lines, 





but none of them can be made ont. Even tho date, which can be traced in 





the first line, is illegible, 
1 Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. 1.132, | | | 
* ‘The Anantdev copperplate mentions three kings, Chhittaraj (A.p. 1027) bola, ete 
and Mummuni (a.p. 1060) but none of them can be identified with the Utan. v. 
* See Thina Statistical Account, Part L pp. 422-427. 
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Abéji Sondev : Shivaji’s general (1648), 120. 
Abdul Rahman: Arab missionary, 220, 

Abhaya Mudra : Blessing Position, 331, 412, 413. 
Abington : Captain (1780), 221. 

Abir : fragrant powder, 329, 333, 411 and note I. 
Abirin : 318. 


Ab-ul-Fida : Arab historian (1273-1331), 302, 321, 


356. 

Achola : 342. 

Ethiopia : 322. 

Agashi : 1-2, 11,314, 316, 382, 386. 

Agri : 213. 

Ahavamalla : Sildbdra prince, 335. 

Abmad L : of Gujardt (1411-1443), 357. 

Aitken : Mr. E. H., 250 note 1; Mr. Russell, 15, 
ote. 

Akloli : tomb, 56; hot springs, 374. 

Akurli: 2, 51, als 102. 

Ald-ud-din E’bilji: (1295-1316), 84, 302, 418. 

Al Biruni : Arab traveller (1030), 302 note 4, 321. 


Alexander : Matherin point, 237, 250, 251 ; the | 


Great, 0, 51 note 1, 

Ali Adilshah : Bijapur king (1665), 45. 

Alibag: fort, 2, 95, 200. 

Al Idrisi: African traveller (1153), 321. 

Al Istakhri: traveller (950), 321. 

Alp Ehan : 302. 

Ambdlika : Buddhist monastery, 7,119, 168, 179. 

Ambarniath : temple, 2-5, 10, 112,213, 383, 385. 

Ambika: image of, 341. 

Ambivli : cave, 9, 10. 

Amboli: 9-10, 110. See Jogeshvari. 

Amoghvarsh: Bashtrakuta king (877), 148, 173, 
177. 

Ananda : Shikyamuni's disciple, 170. 

Anantdey : Silahira ruler (1081), 379, 403. 

Andheri : railway station, 21, 203, 226. 

Angelo: Michael, 41. 

Animals : Maitherin, 253-259. 

Animal-homes : 49, 52. 

Annachhatra : bread-house, 201 note 3, 295. 

Anquetil du Perron : French traveller (1760), 2, 
34 note 2,55, 87, 92 note 1, 03, 135 note 10; 
description of Kanheri caves, 157-102 ; 220 note 
9, 227, 322, 360, 

Antonio do Porto : Franciscan friar (1534), I, 42, 
135 note 8, 150, 192, 226, 355, 





| Apardditya : Silahara ruler (ap, 1139), ai 


{a.D. 1187), 112, 337. 


| Apardjit : Silahdra ruler (a.p. 997), 50, 355 notes, 


Aparanta : 125 and note 2, 919. \ 


Apardrka: Silihdra ruler (a.p, 1187), 212. im 
pian bed Matherin, 241, =a 
Pere ‘27, $2, 355, 350, Wid 
Arabia : 315. : 
Archwological Remains : 10, 396. t 


Ardhandrishvar : Elephanta sculpture, 67-69, vet 
: Buddhist teacher, 131. = 

Arikeahari : Silihira chief (ap. 1017), 401, 418. i 

Armesia ; silk fabric, 355 and note 6. 

Arnala: fort, 10, 34, 200. 

Arthur : Sir George, 22. 

Artist : Matherin point, 233. 

reposition iee 


. 
— 


ss* 


Siam i 
Daa + << > 


Asheri : ect, il- 13, 98, 228, 360, 356. é, 
| Ashok: Maurya king (oc. 246), 129, 206, 2805 
edict of, 319, 339-340 ; 405, 406, 410. : 
Ashok (Jonesia Asoka): Vipashyi's tree ee 
knowledge, 331. i 
Atgaon : remains, 10, 14, 307-312. ae 
Attendants : female, 215 note 1. <Aihe 
Attinga : Kanarege queen, 715 note 1. < 


Augustinians : 31,40, 43, 353. 
Avalokiteshvar : Bodhisattva, 152 note 5, 165, 
207 and note 1. 


| Aviipa : pass, 286. 


B. 


Babington : Stephen, 352 and note 2. 


| Bahadur : Musalman ruler (1532), 25, 29. 
| megan fort, 14, 95. 


+ 1230, 357. 
peiirke Poaken (1803), 197, 392, 379. 
Balldlgad : fort, 14. 


Balvantgad : fort, 14, 98. 

Bandsur : story of, §1 note 2 

Bandars : landing-places, 315, 239, 340, 347. 

Bandra : situation, water-supply, population, traffic, 
15-17 ; industries, slanghter-housea, municipality, 
18-21 ; churches, St. Joseph's convent, St. Peter's 
ehurch, St. Stanislaus’ orphanage, 22-25 ; history, 
26-28. 


| Banganga : river, 25, 
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Banyan: Kashyapa’s tree of knowledge, 331.  Bhusparah Mudra: Earth-touching Position, 
Bipurdy Lambia : Mariitha chief (1817), 210. 330 and note 2, 

Barabar : cares, 206, 1 J r: 47,45, 120 

Barap : Lat roler (970), 402. | Bimbastan : 210, 

Barat : hill, 304, a oni Sea Bird : Dr., 169. 

Barbets : Mitherin, 257, | Birds : Mitherin, 257, 


Barbosa : traveller (1514), 28, 135 note 10, 215 | 


note I, 
Bartle: Matherin point, 233, 
Bassein : 1, 10; situation, history, 25-36 ; manage- 


ment, churches, remains, 37-43; 46, 55,113, 180, 


186, 223, 305, 323, 360, 373, 396-387; treaty of 
(1502), 35. 

Bassein Road : railway station, 25, 228, 367, 402. 

Basalt : blocks of, 55, 324, 

Bath : springs of, 374, 

Battery : 370. 

Bawa Hom : Musalmin saint, 397,398 and note, 

Bees: Matherin, 255, 

Bekri: Matherin wood, 231, 242 ; stream, 243, 

Belapnr : 43, 44. 

Benfey : 317. 

Bethlehem : Our Lady of, 56. 

Bhadrayani : Buddhist school, 168 and note 1. 

Bhagvanldl Indraji: Pandit, 25 note 4, 52 note 
1, 57 note 2,59 note 1, (i notes 1 and 2, 67 note I, 
50 note 1, 82, 103 note 1, 164 195 note 3, 20 note 


1, 206 note 1,213 note 1, 236 note 1, 291, 303 note | 


1, 308, 311, 314 note 1, 327 note 1, 326, 332, 3 
note 2, 955 note 5, 373, 385 note 2, 388, 401, 411, 

Bhairav: Elephanta sculpture, 73. 
Bhaja : caves, 208. 
ee fort, 219, 

ndd : 20 55, 
Bhindérkar Professor, 52 note 1, 147. 
Bhandup : 44, 121, 375, 387. 
Bharhut - ‘ebupe of, 170. 
Bhitela : Sopira pond, 339, 
Bhatea : river, 306, 361, 375. 
Bhau Daji: Dr., 164, 386, 388, 
Bhavangad : fort, 45, $5,201, 
Bhavaji Naik : free-booter, 312. 
Bhayndar : ruilway station, 45, 54, 301, 
Bhim : legendary ruler (1230), 11, 344. 
Bhimala: pond, 191, 372. 
Bhimdshankar : pass, 113. 
Bhimeshvar : temple of, 374. 
Bhivgad : fort, 45. 





Bhiwndi: 10 ; situstion, population, trade, 45-46; | | 


history, animal-home, copper-plate, Jain temple, 
47-50 ; 210, 211, 313, Pays 374, 
we ates fort, 60. 
+ Bhiv's attendant, 6, 69, 70, 73. 
ean :tample of, 203, 
Bhungali Raja : 305 and note 1, 


Birdwood : Mr. H. M., 250 note 1. 





oakies : Rev. IL, 23 cl 1, 322 notes | and 2. 


 Bodhitivean ; tees oF Susanne Sas ee eo a0, 


a5), 412, 413 

Bodhidharma: a Buddhist leader, 133, 409, 

Bodhisattva: potential Buddha, 139 and note 6, 
old, 410, 

Boghatirth : Sopdra pond, 29. 

Boisar : railway station, 343 note 4, 

Bolin] : village, 314, 315, 316, 322, 342. 

Bombay : 10, 15, 16, 19, 45, 345, 374, $80, 882. 

Bor : pass, 201, 256, 204. 

Borivli : railway station, 44, £0, 57, 122, 218, 223, 
aoU, 205, 355, 

Bow] : Buddha's begging, 329, 330, $36, 403-410, 

Braham : ir. C. B., 205 note 1, 378, 

Brahma: statue ok 63, 67, 69, 73, 75,76, 224, 
ay - 338, 

Brahma Hill: Sopdra, 315, 323. 

Bréhman : tho wall-garing, 133 ; 409 note 1. 

Brick stupas : Kanheri, 154. 

Brickworks : : Panvel, 294, 

Broach : 119, #20, 347. 

Brooks : Captain, 210, 211, 

Buddhas : 76, 217, 229-991, 406, 407, 412-412, 

Buddhaghosha : 168. 

Buddhism : 125-136 ; lingerings of, 127 note 3 ; 321, 

Buddhist : monks (1440-1534), 127. 

Bulbuls : Matherin, 255, 

Bullock: Mr., 15 note 1, 

Burgess: Dr., 2 note 6, 9,52 note 1,59 note 1, 82, 
164, 370, 388, 402 note 2, 410, 

Burial-mounds: Buddhist, 148; Elephanta, 4, 
view from, 95 ; Kanheri, 180-184; Kondivti, SM ; 
Sopdra, 995.838. 

EBurnouf: 820,394, 410. 

Burnd king : tradition of, 323, 327, 389, 

Butcher's Island : 62. 





Campbell . Captain Richard (1780), 121. 
Canorein : Sdloctte island, 26. 





Carriers : Matherdin, 271. 

Cashi: 41, 

Caste : Buddhist respect for, 129, 130. 

Cathedrals : £9, 35, 223, 225, 346. 

Cathedral cave : Kanheri, 122, 166-169, 

Cathedral rocks :51, 220, 230. See Malanggad. 

Causeway : Elephanta, 61; Lady Jamsetp, 15, =! ; 
Sion, 211. 

Caves : 9,10, 55, 60-04, 101, 110, 164-189, 14, 202- 
200, 213-216,223, 200, 305, 382, 383, 389, 399, 401. 

Calls: 76, 369, 397. 

Ceylon : 20, 317. 

Chahad : pass, 11 note 3. 

Chakra : Buddhist wheel, 102, 389. 

Chakreshvar : Sopéra lake and temple, 327, 336. 

Chandra : moon, Elephants caves, 73. 

Chiindals: « low caste, 120, 130. 

Chandraprabha : eighth Jain Tirthankar, 337. 

Chanderi: fort, 5). 

Character : Mather-in tribes, 262 

Charlotte Lake : Matherin, 246. 

Charms : Matherin tribes, 265, 

Chaturapana :Shatakarni king(150 4,p.},257, $33. 

Chandharpdda : village, 212 

Chauk: town, 51, 201, 232, 281, 383; Matherin 
pointe, Little and Great, 209, 237, pia 

Chanl: 1, 29, 30, 52, 193, 257, 401. 

Chechijna : Chinchni (ap. 100), 53. 

Chembaur : 52, 342, 

Chemula : Chaul, 52, 193, 148, 172, 173, 189, 

Chendni : Thina saburks, 4G, 

Chevul : Chaul, 52. 

Chhittarajdev : Silahara ruler (a.p, 1027), 8 45, 

ap Appa : (1739), 54, 199, 313, 344. 
inechni: ll, 68, 043, 345, 

a Matherin, 250, 24. 

Cholera : 206, 347, 417. 

Christians : 15, 16, 21,23, 45,53, 56, 101, 113, 194, 
202, 211, 22: 925, | O08, O64, 293, 315, 347, 360, 
S61, 371, 372, oe note |, 380. 








| Conception : Os Lay 295, 299, 358, 


: Conybeare : Mr., 376, 


Churches : 2,9, 12, 13, 15, 2%, 23, 27, 32, 36-37, 


41, 45, 51, 56, 08: 101, 194, 202, 208, 210, 211, 
993, 999, O65, 272,275, 293, 297, 206, 290, 304, 
450, 351, 352, 355, 859, 360, 362, 371, 375, 350, 
381, 382, 383. 
Circles : undressed basalt, 324, 325 and note 2, 414, 
Cisterns : 4, 123. 
Clare : Earl of (1531), 209 
Clay seals : Buddhist, 174and 175 note 1. 
Clemens : of Alexandria (4.1. o0)), 125 note 4, 
Climate : Matherin, 246-245, M7; Thana, 368. 
Clones : Captain (1827), 197, 201, 306, 322, 


Coins: Ahmad Babmani's (A.D. 1440), 175; Mulgaon, | 
400; Portuguese, 350 note 2, 379; Sopira Bud- | 


College : 45, 225, 375, 380. 


| Craftsmen: MAtherin, 265, 







nts : the ten Buddhist, 139, 


Conch shells: rock cut, 102, 300. 
Concubines : 215note 1. 
+: Matherin, 271. 


Copper casket: Sopdra stupa, 391, 332, Ss 

Copper-plates : 45, 50, 80 note 1, ‘So0note 2, 336, 
355, 401, 415. ‘ 

Cousens : Mr. H., 164, 301 note 2. 





| Crawford: Mr. A. T., 204. wri): 
Creepers : Mitherin, 253, Se 
pas heantrenssyet Soute oeeeane eT 
296 note l. pact: | 
| Customs : Miatherin tribes, 264, ry 
D. “ay 
- Dabhol : 357. 


Da Cunha : Dr. Gerson, 13 note 2, 29-48, ate 
+, 355 note 6, 379, 386 ; Nuno (1536 





20, 39. 
| Dagdi Bandh : Sopdra stone dam, 342, val 
| Daghobds: Buddhist, 206, 217, 218, ty 
~ Dahanu: 10, 11, 53, 215, 345, 370. 


Déhanuka: river, 54, 8 
- Dahivali : 55, 198 es 2 


Daily life: Buddhist monks, 143. 
Dams : 23,46, 56, 104,176, 201, 245, 246, 295, 303, 


| B46, 348, 364, 377, 401, 


Danger : Mitheran point, 233, 233. 
Dantivra ; 55. 

Darbar cave: Kanhori, 172-173. 
Dary: 55. 


| Dattatraya: god, 295, 338, 367. 


Dattamitri : 147, 168. 
Dhivars: iron amelters, 250, 264. 
Davihar : see Dheri. et, 


Deer : Matherin, 250, 


De La Valle : traveller (1624), 32 note 1, 199, — 
Devadatta : 142, 
Dhak : fort, 10, 45, O65, 


|} Dhangars: Mitherin, 230 note 1, 250, 260, ie 


Dharamsi Punjabhai : mill, 211. 

Dharanikota: 147, 145, 153, 

Dharmachakra Mudra: teaching position, 331, 
412, 413, 
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ita: Ashok’s missionary (z.c. 246), | Elphinstone: Lord (1858), 245, 268. 





Dhydn Mudra : thinking position, 351,412, 413. 
Dialectics : Buddhist, 135. 


Dickinson : Captain (1818), 11,13, 14 note, 43, 95, | 


101, 219, 220, 222, 207, 322, 345. 

Dighashi: basalt dyke at, 56. 

Dindn : fort, 56. 

Dinshaw Manekji Petit : dispensary, 53, 370. 

Discipline : Buddhist, 141. 

Dispensary: 21, 36, 45, 53, 114, 198, 211, 295, 306, 
346, 353, 370, 371. 

-“Distilleries : liquor, 44, 192, 371. 

Din : 25, 29, 4. 

 Divali : Buddhist, 145, 

Do Couto : Portuguese historian (1603), 59 note, 64, 
72, 74, 75,79, 81; account of Elephants, 44 note 
6, 00, 92 note 1, M4; account of Kanheri, 149- 
151 ; 226. 


Dom Tono de Castro: Portuguese Viceroy (1535), 
30, 80, 84, 148, 379. 

Dongri: 56, 

‘Door-keepers : Elephanta caves, 65, 71,77. 

‘Douglas: Mr, J., 105 note 2, 

Drammas : old coins, 147 note 2, 173, 177, 195. 

‘Dress : Matherdn tribes, 261. 

Drowning: Shiv's, 5 and note 3. 

Dugad : battle of (1780), 56. 

‘Dumar Lena: Elura cave, 73, 74, 112 

Duncan: Honourable Jonathan (1905), 211. 

Dunga: 56, 366 note 1. 

Dyke: basalt, 56, 342, 362, 


E. 


Ebden : Mr. E. J., 12 note 2,269 note 1, 

Echo: Matherin point, 259, 

Edict : Ashok, 312, 399-340; 410, 

Egypt : Our Lady of, 202, 

Eksar : memorial stones at, 51, 57-59 

Elephant : Elephanta rock-cut, 59, 92 and note I. 

Elephanta caves: 10; description, 59-61; great 
cave, 62 ; the Trimurti, 63-65; Shiv and Parvati, 
66-67 : Ardhanérishvar, 67-69; Parvati in a pet, 
69-70 ; Ravan under Kailis, 70-71; ling chapel, 
71-72; marriage of Shiv and Parvati, 72-73: Bhai- 
rav, 73-74 ; Shiv dancing, 75 ; Shiv as Mahayogi, 
76; east wing, 77-79; west wing, 79-80; history, 
50-85; seoond ond third caves, 89-90; remaing, 
90-03 ; fourth cave, 93-04; remains, 94-97 ; 356, 
J88, 400, 402. 

El 


phinstone: Honourable Mount Stuart (1826), 35» 
211, 415, 





rr. 


| Epiphany feast of, 383. 


| Pah Hian: Chinese 


Elphinstone Spring : Mithern, 295, 244, 245, 


ie t Mr. VW 





‘= AIS19), 86, 28 note, 03. 


Fairs : 5, 23, 85, 102, 104, 109, 190,[210, 218, 221, 
oe ied posts des paksdead a 





Fergusson : Dr., 57 note 1, 82, 164; Sir James, 


o, 


Seras fucnekoras. 
Ferry : 114, 192, 204. 
Fife's Filter : Matherin, 246, 
Fire temples : 119, 354, 370, 


| ‘Fish: 113, 262. 
‘Fitch: Ralph, traveller (1583), 29 note 4, 


Flower : Mr. E. W., 274 note 1, 


| Food: Buddhist rules about, 142; Maitheran 


tribes, 261, 
Footmarks : rock cut, 102, 352, 359, 390. 
Forbes: Mr. J. (1774), 135 note 10, 360-361, 
Forests: Matherin, 242. 

Formula : Buddhist, 103, 163 and note 3, 174, 394. 


304, 344, 349, 359, 871, 360, 362, 382, 


|“ Frimji Rare Mr. (1830), 44, 299. 


Franciscans: 1, 41, 42, 344, 351, 359. 

Frederick : abe: traveller (1563-1585), 30 note I, 
Frere: Sir Bartle, 369, 

Frog: Mithenin, 256; Sopdra stwpa, 326, 


| Fryer: English traveller (1675), 24, 41, 52 note 3, 


| 
| 


54, 92 note 1, 93, 99, 120, 151, 216 note 1, 285, 
286, 291, 362. 

Puller : General, 245, 

Funnel Hill: #5, 210, See Karndla, 


G, 


Gachchha: Jain sect, 319, 
Gambhirgad : fort, 98, 
Gandardditya: Silihtra chief (1110), 127 note 1. 


| Gandharvas: 70, 73note 1. 


Ganesh : 70 and note 1, 75, 78, 224, 337, 385. 
Ganeshpuri: 374. 

Geaghchax Hhéatel + (1510), 307, 350. 

Gan ja: hemp, 24. 


| Garbat: Matherin point, 231, 292, 237, 238, 
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149, 259, 





Garud: "67, 68, 69, 70, 75, 76, 224. 
Gas: village, 316, 023, 324, 341. 
Gaud : Bengal, 147, 173. 
Gaurkimat: 10, 99. 


Gautama Buddha: 316, 229, 403; images of, 132 | 


es 





res 152-156, 199, 227, 344, 350 and note 5, at 
1. 
Geology : Mitherdn, 240, 24) ; Trombay, 362, 
Gharapuri : 59, 60,402, See Elephanta. 
Ghatghar : village, 236, 200, 

udar : 10, 15, 61, 99, 259, 
Ghodegaon : 99. 
Gholvad : 100, 
heen Me 9. 1s, 50 note 1, 19 note 4. 





mre : General (1780), 34, 56, 108, 135 note 
Gokarn : 316, 

Gold casket : Sopira stupa, 336. 

Gold flowers : Sopdra stupa, 5), S08 and note:3, | 
325, S36, 413. 


am eg : Mr. (1795), 59 note 1, 91 note 1, 


Gonsala Rodrigues : o Jesuit father (1560), 376 | 


note l. 
Gopar : valley, 376. 
Gorai : 101, 123. 
Gorakhgad : fort, 95, 101. 
Gordon : General Robert, 360. 
Goregaon : 10, 51, 101-103, 110, 293, 338, 
Goreh : 105. 
Gosila : pond, 346, 349. 
Gosavis : 155 note 10. 
Goshirsha : sandalwood, 321, 
Gotamiputra IT. : 147, 410, 
Governor's Hill : Matherin, 292, 294, o95. 
Govind ITI. : Rashtrakuta king (810), 148, 
Govind Moreshyar : Mr., $14 note 1, 
Graal: story of the, 403, 404. 
Grace : Our Lady of, 259, 
Graves : 552, 
Green Island : 62 
Grose : (1750), 56, 215 note 1, 
Guild : 321. 
Gullean : Kalyan, 362. 
Gulsunde : 1H. 
Gumtara : fort, 57, 95, 104, 373. 
A lOH—H 
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| Guna : story of, 287. ‘ 
Guptas ; 259. 
H, 


| Hamjaman : Sanjin, 302, 418, 












Halkhurd : cave at, 10, 105, | 
Hall : Captain Basil (1612), 80 note 1, 9938 
Hamilton : traveller (1720), 33, 54, 86, 92 

99, 156, 193, 359. “Sag 
Hanumin : ere ao 
HaripAl : Sshéreruler (1190), 195; 300, 


| Harivansh : : 316. 

| Harrison's /; Mitherdn, 245. 
‘Hart : point, 232, 284 ; Mr. We 24; Mr. W 
250 note 1, 276 note 1. 


| Hartley : Colonel (1780), 56, 121, 221. 2 ‘2 


Hasli : noose, 262, ” a , 
Health : Our Lady of, 202, 363, 380, 351. an 
Heber : Bishop (1825), 35, 88, 92 note ty 16 | 


| Hindus: 2 16, 46, 53, 86, 118, 201, 266, 264 
285, 264, S07, S44, 347, 370, niles Pi a” 
| Hippokura : Ghodegson (7), 99 oh 
Hirdkot : : Thina fort, $46, 347, 353. 


History : Bandra, 26-27 ; Bassein, 25-35; Dihdnu, oF 


54; Elephanta caves, 80-88; Kalyin, 119-12h; 
Kaoheri caves, 124-127 ; Karanja, 192-195 ; Rar-” 
nila, 196; Kelva-Mahim, 198-199 ; Mahulli, 220; 
Matherin, 267 ; Nanaghit, [91 ; Sopdra, 316-923, < 
417; Tirdpur, 34-345 ; Thana, 355-361. f 


| Hiwen Thsang: Chinese pilgrim (640), 119, 126, 


195, 408, 410, 


| Hog Island : hydraulic lift at, 105-107. 


Holy Cross: church of, 211. > 

| Holy Magi: church of, 101, 383. a 

| Holy Trinity : church of, 299. 

Hope : Our Lady of, $52 ; The Honourable TG), a 
366 note 1, o69. rs 
Horse : Elephanta rock-cut, 93, 

| : 40, 350, 252. 


ow 


| Hotels : Matherin, 268, 272 
| ‘Hotsprings : 343, 373, 379. 
| Houses: MAtherdn, 274.and note 1,296; Mitherdn 


tribes, 250, 


426 


Hove : Polish traveller (1788), 35, 88, 90, 162, 193, | 













199, 302, 

 Humiynn :2. 
- ‘Humgaon: 107, 
_-_ Hydraulic Lift : Hog Island, 105-107. 
3 . 
- bn Batuta: African traveller (1 , 215 notel, 
856, 337. oe 
£R ‘Ton Haukal ; : traveller (850), 321, 

Marist : historian (1130), 302 note 4, 921, 355, 





Dy Images : Buddhas’, Sopra stupa, 329-331, 

i “Indra IL. ; Rishtrakuta king (850), 148, 
~“Indragad : fort, 10, 98, 108, 
“Indulgencies : the ten Buddhist, 137 note 9. 
_ Inscriptions: 8, 8, 10, 13,16 note 1, 21, 38-43, 48 
_-Botes 1 and 2, 55, 58, 103, 104, 105, 111, 112 and | 
note: 2, 115 note 3, 118, 119, 197, 146-148, 
| 166, 167, 169, 171, 179, 178, 174, 175, 177, 
178 179, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187 note 1, 188, 189, 
_ 198, 198, 206, 209, 210, 211, 212, 225 and note 2 
= tae an 259, 20, Sess 803, 314, 319, 





: uty 


P rercrukes Fndrati: Mee $26 note 1. 
—s 18, 21, 22, 25, 26, 27, 31, 32, 34, 41, 42. 


3 


lg 


Sig 1 ri: ha ?  Bildhare ruler sy resp 


J i ie ¢ Stirs : mother, 220, 
: : Jain priest and writer (a, -p, 


* Jivdhan : fort, $8, 290. 
-Sivdhan : hill, 10, 110, ic, oad. 
Wari: cave, 10,51, 110-112 136, 1¢9, 
| Jog = las note 10, 187, 2236, 
© John * Grant : reserroir, 378, 
ra Johnston: Mr. J.L., 263 note 1, 
 Jordanus : Branciscan friar (1322), 321, 


. > . 





: 322, 356, 
_ Josaphat: legend of Barlaam and, 151 and note 1, 
Josephus : 317. 

Jags: rock-cut ancient, 102, 391, 

— Jummar : 286, 362. 
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i 
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| Eartikeya: 
Easara: 14, 197. 
| Kashmir : 321. 
| Edshyapa: (sixth Buddha), 125 note 1, 170 note 





INDEX. 


: Kaldurg: wider als 112. 


* god, 367. 
Kalu : 361. 
Eadlvar: 396. 


| Kalyin : 2, 6, 10,33, 46, 52, 66 ; description, popu. 


lation, trade, management, water-supply, forti- 
fleations, temples, Musalmudn remains, fire temple, 
history, 113-121; 147, 166, 168, 174, 175, 177, 178, 
179, 156, 157, 211, 218, 220, 296, 313, 320, 322, 
S61, 383, 386, 396-899, 401. 


| Kamandurg : fort, 95, 121, 236, 367, 373. 
| Kamatris : 18. Prise 


| | Zanakemani (fifth Buddha) image of, 331, 412. 


Kanheri Caves : 10, 51, 52, 101, 119; situation and 
aspect, 121-123; history, 124-127: Buddhism, 
125-136 ; life at Kanheri, 137-148 ; inscriptions, 
147 ; notices, 145-164; details, caves 1 “2, 164-165; 
cave 3, 166-168; stupas, 169-171; onvea 4-9, 
171-172 ; caves 10-15, 172- -175; cavea 16-21, stone 
dom, 175-176; caves 29.98, 176; caves 67-78, 
176-177; caves 29-35, 177-178; caves 86-39, 179; 
galleries 35-41, stone stupa, 179-184 ; caves 42-49, 
185; caves 50-56, 186; caves 57-66, 186-187 ; 
caves 67-76, 188; cavea 89-102, worship, fairs, 
159-190 ; 320, 363, 364, 359, 

Kanheri : fort, 191, 

Kanphatis : 135 note 10, 


_ Eapardi II: Silahdra king (ap, 859-875), 143, 


478, 177. 
a: description, Pris objects of interest, 
191-195 ; 360, a71,. 


Karanjon 195. 


Kardamaka : dynasty, 172. 


| Earimshih : saint, 296. 
| Earjat :9, 10, 45, 196, 210, 375, 379. 


Ejarli: caves, 200, 319, 


| Karoli : Jain temple at, 50. 
Earshapanas : old coins, reeves. 174, 177. 


god, 69, 75, 337 


4; image at, $31, 412. 
Havagji J : Sir , dispensary, 21. 


| Keating : i a 
 Eelve: fort, 200, 


| Eelva-Méhim : 197-201, 292, 


Eeshidey ; Sildhaira ruler (a.,1203 - 1238) ,212, 419, 


Khélipur: 20, 901 


Ehandala : 201. 


EKhanderdy : Gaikwar, 374. 

EKhandeshvar : temple of, 372. 

Ehardi : 201. 

Khatarvada : Thina suburb, #46, 
vii: 201. 

Kod : tribe, 225, S41, 414, 415, 416. 

Eoj : fort, 98, 103, 201, 

Kolai : 22. 

Kolhapur : 148. 

Kolis: 5, 11, 12, 16, 25, 55. 


Kondivti :caves, 10, 202-208, 381. 

Eonkan : 19, 316, 417, 415 

reggie temple of, 46, SH. 

| adi pleustes : aise 52, 119, $20, 
Koaligad fort, ol hee 





Kotishvar : god, 
Erakuchchhands : (fourth Boddha) image of, 331, | 


413. 
Erishnardja : Réshtrakuts king (4,p. 375-400), 





Eumérdatta : 373. 
Eurla : 18, 202, 210-211, 225. 
Enusur : pass, 105, 113, 


L, 


Labourers: Matherin, 271. 

Lakes : 118, 229, 335, 396, 351, 399. 

Lakshmi: Buddhist goddess, 129, 141. 

Lalthan : village, 343. 

Landscape: Matheran point, 233, 259. 

Lad Vinis : 315, 

Lar: dialect, 321. 

Lat: 317 note 1,356, 402. 

Laterite : Matherin, 241 

Lawrence : Mr, E., 46 note 2; 372 note 3. 

Library : MAtherin, 273 ; Thana, +46. 

Lings : 91, 95, 96, 97, 309, 310, 385. 

zane Chanel Elephants caves, 71-72, 7T. 

Linschoten : Dutch traveller (1583-1596), 59 note 1, 

84, 92 note 1. 

Liquor : moka, 191, 371. 

Lisboa : Mr. J. C., 250 note I. 

Litany : Buddhist, 165, 187, 207 note I. 

Lizards : Mitherin, 256. 

Loch: Mr. W. W., 314 note 1, 316 note 1. 

Londd : 50; description, inscription, temple, cave, 
211-216. 

Looms : Thina, $55, 359. 


Louisa: Matherin point, 232, 235, 299, 278, 279, | 


251, 282. 


Machhindragad : 
| Mackintosh : Sir James (1810), 121, 26, 


| Mahabharat - (Bc. 14007), 124 note 2, ai 


: Mahmud Begada : Musalman ruler (1459615 


| Malcolm : Sir Jobn, at UF 

| Malet: Mr. H. P., 287. 

| Malet Spring : 234, 240, 245, 279. a 
| Malis : gardeners, 266, =a 
| Malharrav : 


Malte Brunn : 
 Malvan: 223. 











: 101, 











Maclaran: Mr. F. B., 105 note 6, ior, 2620 o 
3, 345 note 11, 246, 266, 77 note: ti ee | 
note 2, 


| Macudi : Arab historian (015), 302 notes 3 a a 





4, 321, 355, 


Madhariputra : Andhrabhrityn ruler, 147, 17) 
Migéthan : : 10, 1, 124, 147, 216-218, 200, 4 2. 
: 133. a 








Mahssev : 60, 201, 212, a71. 
co : li 


| Mahim : 5 33°15, 15, 21, 2%, 27, *e a e 











223, H2, 343, 379, 400. 


28, 337. 
Mahnul : 719, ; 
Mahuli : fort, 50, 98, 212, 210, 307, 412, 9 
Maitreya: the Coming Bnoddha, 192 » 

Image of, $29, 330 and note 1, 403, 410, 41 
Malabar: 315. a We 
Malang: » Musalmén ascetic school, aa -Bx 
Malanggad : fort, 51, 98, 212, 219, made — = 















Holkar (1739), 360, 

Malik: Abmad (1455), 220; Tokan (1532), | 
=. _ st 

Mallikarjun : Sildhdra ruler (a.p. 1161), 986, ul: 
, : pass, 113, 285. . aan 

7 note 5. : 





Mamvani: Silthdra ruler (ap. 1060), 8 
Management: Matherin, 260; Thina, 347, 0 
Mandapeshvar: 10, 51, 218, 293.997, oo 
Mandelslo ;: traveller (1633), 26, 191. 
Mandvi: 227. 

Mane: 225, 362. 

Mangaldas: Sir and Lady, 114. 
Mangalpuri: 177, 402 and note 2. 
Mangalthan: 177 and note 1. See sagan 
| Mianikgad : fort, 95, 223. 











Manikpur : 37, 121, 225, 323, 366, 373, 357. 
Manor: fort, 12, 225, 343. 

Manori: 220. 

Marathas : 10, 13, 16, 22, 33, 35, 288, 
36), 301, 380. 











408. 
Markets: 15, 36, 115, 190, 2867, 272, S15, 346, 
34, 255, 352 















Ww Marol - 203, 210, 229, 365. 

= i: 220, 

Mar Rai: Mathenin forest, 242. 

KN pearisce of Shiv and Parvati: Elephanta 


Viagem chapel of, 22, 23, 27. 
: Sopdra stupa, $23, 


+ Inke, 346, 351, me, 355. 
me, position, the way up, 230-231; hill 


 vterrace, forests, 242-243; streams, water supply, 
: springs, ponds, 243-246 ; climate, rainfall, thermo- 
meter readings, 246-250; gardening, plants, 250- 
— 853; animals, 24-259; hill tribes, 250-64 ; 
1a “strangers, visitors, 264-266; trade, history, 266- 
Ss 268; the season, management, 265-272; hotels, 
coe library, 272-278; houses, churches, 
mosque, temples, 274-275; walks, 275-282; 

excursions, 233-234; S00, 367, ah 

- Matrikés. Elephanta cavea, 75-79 and. note 1, 
- Maunsell: Colonel, 246. 
2 Maurya: dynasty, 373, 401. 
~ Meat train : Bindn, 15, 
 ‘Megasthenes : (n.0c. 300), 135, 139. 
Memorial pillars: 203-312. 
~ Memorial stones: 51, 57-9, 
ia Menezes: Captain, 197. 
Mercy: Our Lady of, 352. 
- ‘Mhar: 332, 417. 
“Mhiise: 254. 
~ Mhasha: god, 205. 
‘Mills: cotton, 18, 211. 
“Mirror: rock-cut ancient, 391. 
*  “‘Plochis: ahoe-makers, 266, 
/ | as Agama disciple, 170, 







aij. 















. . 12, 54, 197, 199, 

ka Mohtabar E Khan: Nawab (1690), 47, 115; tomb 
of, 118, 120 

Mokhida : 50, TH, 375. 

Momin Ehan IT: (1760), Cambay. Nawab, 315, 


ihe Monasteries : Buddhist, 137; establishment of, 132. 
¢ Matherin, 259, 






“ Monks: Buddhist, 139 ; duties of, 140 note 1 , 
Monsoon : Mathern, 247-249. 
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ies 


Marco Polo : Venetian traveller (1290), 356 note3, | 


top, 232-233 ; points, 233-240 ; geology, 244241 ; | 











Mosques : 29, 4s, i, ae a 
shady 








| Mulgaon : 203, 235, 460. 
 Mulock : Mr. W. B,, 11 notes 3 and 4 39 note 


1, 44 note 2, 103 note 4, 108 note 1, 110 note 
l, 197 note 5, 24M note L, 30] note 6, 306 note 
4, 322 note 3, 327, 33 notes 2 and 3, 352 note 
3, 361 note 8, 370'note 1, 372 note 4, 879 note 
4, 385 note 2, 401 note 1. 
Mungoose: Matherdn, 259. 
ee ae pesos a Ee pa 
Murbdd : 10, 4, ich sacina 
Musalméns: 2, 10, 11, 16, 28, 29, 3b, 92, 46, 
53, 56, 113, 201, 264, 254, 285, 204, B01, 4, 
Myrobalan : 113. 

N. 


Nahapiin : Kahatrap raler(a.p. 100), 54, 320: 
Naitds : Musalmdns,[{316 and note 1, 
Nikhinda : peak, 231. 









- Nagapur : 402. 


| Naldurg : fort, 98, 286. 


| Mal Raja: traditional Malanggad 220. 
| Names : Matherdin tribes, 260, Wii 


Nina : ratory of, 287. 


| Nina Fadnavia : 121, 201, 259. 


| Nanaghat: poss, 14, 113, 286-291, 320, 


| 


| Nanagol : 320. 


N anaguna: 21. 

Nina Saheb: 379. 

| Naxgol : 29). 

Nasik: 9, 19, 166, 201; caves, 53, 54, 320, 340. 

Navinagar : old Kalyan, 114, 

Navapur : 291. 

Navli: 292. 

 Nayanika: statue of queen, 298, 

Neral : 210, 230, 243, 296, 370, 

Nestorian Christians : 322, 356, 

Nest and Co. : Mesers., 375, 

Niebuhr : German ‘eweeilen (1764), 59 note 1, 6 
note 1, 30, 57, 92'note 1, 93, 135 note 10, 


Nikitin : Russian Pocighisi yi 401, 





Nildongri : 325, 339, 417. 

| Nirmal : 292, $14, 315, 316, 325, 372. 

he Signior, Portuguese Viceroy (1504), 42, 
Nossa Senhora des + image of, Ht. 

- Nossa Senhora do Porto 1 cburel of, SOM: 


| Novices : Buddhist, 139, 

















Nusaripa : Navedri, $20. 


Oderic : French friar (1320), 256 and note 7. 


Ogilby ; geographer (1670), 32 note 1, 54, 56, 199, 
mote 1, Sie. 


Oilcake : 316. 


notes; 417. 


Ovington : English traveller (1600), 27, 92note 1, 
3. 


P. 


 ‘Padan : remains at, 51, 102-103, 299, 388-996. 
open Bodhisattva, 176, 187. 





Paintings : Elephanta caves, 4 and note 1; | 


Kanheri caves, 167, 169, 176, 180, 183, 194. 
Paithan : 147, 168, 286, 291. 
Palanquins : Matherdn, 270; bearers, 271. 
Palasgad : 21, 220. 
Palghar : 11, 113, 197, 292, 293. 
Paliyas : memorial stones, 50, 57, 112, 906-312, 
537. 
Panorama: Mitherin point, 231, 
24-236, 279. 
Pan: tower, 200, 295: 
Panchdand : magic wands, 319. 
Pandavs : 8! and note 1, 316, 369. 
Panechana: Portuguese sub-division, 44, 
Panthers : Matherin, 259. 
Panvel : 10, 43, 203-296, 300, 400. 
Pipdi : 36, 37. 
Paper mill ; 305. 
Parasnath : (twenty-third Jain Tirthankar) 2, 33% 
Pardhi : spring, 365. 
Parla: 297. 
Parol : 297. 
-Parshuram : 316, 
Parsis : 16, 17, 24, 28, 46, 53, 56, 113, 179, 264, 
gh, 204, 301, 302, 307, 344, 347, 370, 371, 372. 
Paruttha : Parthian (*), 195 and note 3, 
Parvati : image of, 72, 75, 212, 337, 307. 
Parvati in a pet : Elephants. sculpture, 69, 
Paspoli: gorge, 377. 


| Passengers : Bandra, 17. 3 
| Patali: Vishvahhu’s trea af knowledge, 31. ie 


| Peaks : Matherin view and heights of distant, & 


| Pebi : goddess, 293. “7 

| Pelar : 401. e _ : 
One Tree Hill : Mitberin point, 251,276, 233, 233, : 
Ophir : proposed identifications of, 317-318 and | 


| Pisharndth : god, 252, 263; stream, 244, 2 


Pliny : (4.0. 77), 52: 
| Poinsar : ee Sl, a 217, 223, 298, a7 
_ Points : aati 


| Pokarn : ee 339; water works, 3 
| Ponds : 


| Ponies : 
| Pony-keepers : Matherin, 266. 


|| Porcupine : Mitheran point, 232, 233, 240, 278, 
Porphyry : (aD. 300), 125 note 4, ehh a 





lie 
G ian 
| 
a a 


Patalganga : river, 201. 

Patel: Mr. B. B,, 28 note, 44-note 4, 10 ne Ly 
5, 129 note 2, 300 note 1, 304 note I, Be, = : 
2, 4 note 2. — 


‘Pearls : 321. 
Peb: fort, 51, 98, 231, 284, 297, al 


Pedro de Mello : Colonol (1738),360. 
Pendharis : 20. 


Pereira : General Louis de Mello, $22. 


. 
iis 


Pipal : Gautamas tree of knowledge, 330, ee, 
Piyadasi : Ashok, 340. 
Plague : (1690), 33 and note 5. 


Mitherin, 250-253 ; 
ii: Sete se 


8, 13, 14, 57, 60, 91, 102, ons, 217, 245, 90 
poles sR), 352, 359, 400. 
Mather, 259, 271, 


30, 240, 34 9, 371 


by. 2 
be a 


Ponsonby : Captain, 265; spring, 245. 
Poona : treaty of (1817), 35, 220. 


bd ap 


Portuguese : 10, 11, 12, 15, 16, 24, 26, 23, 
30, 32, G4, 127, 199, Hb, 44, 3, 361, 3 i 


| Postans : Mra, (1555), 35. Te 
| Povai: 44, 2, 
Powder : oir, $29,333; varieties of, 411,412 4 


sat 


note lL. 

Prabal : fort, 95, 222, 235, 239, 253, M0, ei 

Prabhas : 316. i 

| Prabhus : Rayasth, 28, oa 
Pratika : old coin, 147 note %. 177, 178. sa : 
: 251, an a 
Proclamation : rebellious, 300. 5, my - 
| Prother : Colonel, 197, Ps a 
= 


Ptolemy : (a.p. 150), 45, 46, 52, 56, 99,103, 147, 
291, 320, 333 note 1, 366 note 1. 

Public Buildings : Matherin, 271. 

Pudumdyi Vasishthiputra : A‘ndhrabhritya 
ruler (a.p, 130), 147. 

Pulashakti : Silihdra king, 148, 173, 177. 

Pula Sondla : caves, 10, 297, 290, 301, 40). 

Purandhar : treaty of (1776), 193, 

Pari : Silahira capital, 61, 96, 255 note 5, 401; 

5 _ Willage, 402, 415, 

a Purification : Our Lady of, 194, 371, 

4 Purna:s Sopira merchant, legend of, 124, 320, 
EM, 95, 410. 

| Pundarik : Shikhi's tree of knowledge, 331. 

~ Punt: 318. 

. Pyke : (1712), 85, 92 note 1, 9% 


Q. 
Sears: : Mitherin, 242. 


ieasaheyin Avalokiteshvar, 207 note 1, 
 Qwan-teen-teai: see Kwan-shai-yin. 
© Qwan-yin: se Kwan-shai-yin, 


. 
=") Rahul : Shikyamuni’s son, 170. 


” ‘Bail 
Rail il pattern : Buddhist, 166, 203, 205, 206, 207, | 
Re : Raroda, 1, 15, 17, 27, 28, 26, 45, 50, 
Dy 63, or on he 114, 121, 197, 216, 285, 299, 
es re 33, , 343, 866, 382; Peninsula, 2, 44, 


ee ae 


113, 121, cy 201, 208, 210, 250, 756, 306, 307, 
_ 345, 353, 361, , 863, 375 ; proposed Matherin, 270. 
ERaéimurdha : 45, 55, 113, 3501. 
"Rainfall : Matherin, 249. 
_ Rajapur : 330. 
| Rijendralal Mitra : 


oe ok DS 
+» 


re 


175 note 1. 





| : " ‘Sarsabbeddr (1760-1772), 
Xs “115, 116, 117,353 117, 352, 371, 374. 


‘Ramchandradev ; Devgiri Ydday ruler (a.p. 
= sib Soe 357, 206, 418, 
Riimehandra Ganesh : Maritha General (1721), 





56. 
Eamdis Kiasidas : Mr., 110 note 2, 914 note 1. 
Rameshvar : hot springs, 374. 

Ramkund : ea reservoir, 320, 340, 
- Eamoshis - 


Rankine : Stade Sei 
: Rathods: the Milkhet, 126, 
Bate: Matherin, 255, 
Eavan under Kailas: Elephanta sculpture, 70, 
’ Recolets : Franciscan sect, 344. 
Rehateck - Professor, 303 note 2. 


| Byrard de Laval : traveller (1607), 31 note 2, 302. 











INDEX. : 
Reinaud : 317. 
Reland : 317. 


Relics : Buddhist, 149, 145, 146, 396; ‘Gantama's, 
404-405, 


Relic mound : sae Baap 

Relic shrine : 167, 175 note 1, 204, 206, 

|| Religion : Matherin tribes, 263. 

Remains: Elephanta, 61, 90-03, 94-07 ; Goregaon, 
101, 383-396; Kalyin, 396-399; Kanheri, 199; 
Karanja, 192; Londd, 212; Nandghdt, 287-200; 
Benji 303; A'tgaon, 307-312; Sondvli, 313; 


Reptiles : Matherin, 256-257. 
| ‘Reservoirs: 13, 14, 16, 25, 48, 54, 108, LIS, 176, 
191, 201, 216, 266, 206,343, 349, 966, 360, 
Rest chamber : : Ninmighdt, 258, 
Hest-houses: 37, 45, 0, 54, ee 110, 119, 198, 
| 201, 228, 272, 285, 329, 372, 400, 
Rice : trade in, 113. 
Riots : 47, 193. 
| Rishabhadey: first Jain Tirthankar, 319. 
 Eoads: Bombay-A’gra, 46, 48, 50, 308, 346 ; Ghod- 
bandar, 15, 99; Karanja, 192; Kurla, 203; Mi- 
therin, 270; Poona-Panvel, 51, 201, 204, 
Eosary : Our Lady of the, 353, 
| Rum: distillery, 44, 


Sabmang : (n.c. 200), 313. 
Sddaval Pir: shrine of, 300. 
| Safiile : 313, 


| Salbdi : treaty of (1782), 35, 193. 

—« Balsette : 10, 15, 16, 21,27, 45, 50, 55, 56, 101, 202, 
228, 229, 293, 207, 208, 299, B01, 345, 346, 352 
360, 363,371, 375, 370, 418, 

Salt : 45,55, 113, 191, 211, 225, 801, 347. 

Salvation : Our Lady of, 194. 

Simvedi: Brihmana, 315, 

Sandabur : old port, 51 note 2. 
| : 119, 

Sandor : 37, 402. 

Sanitarium : 272, 365, 359. : 

. Sanjdn : 30, 110, 301-304, $21, 418. 

| Sanjan Peak : 304. 

Santa Cruz: church of, 293. 
grees Shikyamuni's disciple, 170. 
Sarnath : #upa of, 136, 170, 


 Baronda : 3065. 
 *‘Bagsanian : Elephanta caves, 82. 
 Sassu Saeekar® 305, 


Sativii: hot spring, 305, 343. 
Satpatti : 305, 

Sauvira : 315. 

Sdvta : timber mart, 306, 


Schools 1, 22,25, 48, 58, 101, 114, 196, 01, 21, | 


235, 205, 297, 305, 306, 344, 346, 351, 353, 370, 
371, $72. 

Scott : Mr. Michael, 265. 

Sculptures : Elephanta cares, reflections on, 83, 

Bea ; Our Lady of the, 372. 


Seunachandra : Yidav chief (a0, 1069), 387. 
Shahdpur : 10, 14, 201, 219, 306, 375. 


Shih Husain Kaderi: Bijapar minister (1660), 7. 


Shaih-Jaham: (1625-1855), 47, 350, 

Shahn : Shivaji's father (1635), 220. 

Shaivy Nagas: Shaivite mendicants, 135 note 10. 
Shakyamuni: Gautama Buddha, 390, 412. 
Shambhaji: Shivaji’s son (1682), 193, 296. 
sonar iriae ate 135, 292 and note 3, 325, 


: Sarsubhedar (1750), 
335, 367, a 
Rhitavahana : statue of, 255. 

Shell lime : manufacture of, 211. 

Shikhi- oo gaaat image of, 331, 413, 


ip bellding 1, 3. 
Shiv: 75, 76, 120 note 10, 24, 337. 


Shivaji : 33, M4, 99, 197, 250. 





Shiv and Parvati: Elephanta sculpture, 68-67, | 


Shiv as Mahdyogi: Elephanta sculpture, 76. 
Shiv dancing : Elephanta sculpture, 75. 
Shorpdraga : Sopira, 520. 
Shrdavasti : Sewet, 124, 320. 
Shripal : mythical Jain king, 319. 
: Thins, 195, 355, 356, 418, 
Shrubs : Matherin, 52. 
h : Sopdra, 316, 319, 320, 32), 385, 287, 
417. 
Sibor : Sopara (7), 320 
Siddhas : demigods, Elephanta caves, 73 and note 
L, 
Siddheshvar : temple of, 293, 
Sidgad : fort, 95, 101, $12, 
Sidi Kasim : (1685), 27 
Silahdras : North Konkan rulers (510-1260), § 
197, 200, 302, 321, 355, S55, 356, 287, 333, 401, 
402, 419. 
Silver casket : Sopira stupa, 334 
Simpson : reservoir, 235, O44, 245, 276, 
lla : Chaul, 320, 
a Mr. W. F., 99 note 1, 105 note 1, 119 


note 2, 










| Skinks : Matherdn, 256, 


| Smith : Mr. H., 80 note 1, 385; Mr. J. W.,364note 


| Snakes : Matherdn, 256, 3 
| Society : Agricultural and Horticultural, 209,” 


| reser bad 212, 315. 


22, | 


| Stockade : 35, 225, 904, 322, 239, 367. : 





Pane 
Silks : Thina, 347. 
ius: the Manichean, 125 note4. = 
Slaughter-houses : Bindra, 15, 16, 18-20. 


1, 376 note 2, : my : 
















Softle : see Safile, aa 

Solomon: 317. “oop a 

Somali coast : 315. 

Someshvar : Silshira chief (a.v. 10-100, 4 
356, 388. 


: 23, 35, 123, 165, 147, 148, 173, 221,281, 
239, 201, 903 ; situation and description, 
history , 316-323 ; Brahma Hill or Vakl, Niemaly 
$23-325; Buddhist relic-mound :—shape,. t fi 






Hinkind, seaple ; (Bedhmanté and ain), 
Gis village, ok nie Dongar, basalt dyke, 
inscribed stones, 340-342, 355, 356 note 7, 373, 
$52, 356, 387, 401, 403-418, ; 


Soparaka : Sopdra, 319. 
Soparaya - sig 
Borab : Sopdra (7), 322. 
Soubara : Sopdra, 321. 
Bpental. days : Kanheri monastery, 144. 

: Mitherin tribes, 261. 
Sphinx: Mitherdn point, 233. 
Springs : 55, 191, 244-245, 968, 360 and note 1, 383 
Squirrels : Matherin, 255. x: 
Staff: Mitherin, 269; Thana, 347. ~~ 
Statues: Nandghit, 235. “z 
Stevenson : : Rev. Dr., a2, 591. - 
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— . inscribed, 13, 112, 195, 198, 210, 212, 225, 

, 229, 203, 314, 399, 342," 372, 379, 335,356, 

987, 388, 306, 309, 400, 401, 402, 418; memorial, | 
57-59, 217, 3085-312; Sopdra atupa, 333. 


Stone casket: Sopira stupa, DH, 


Storm : Bassein, 1, 31, 
Streams: 4. 


432 


Stupa : Poddhist relic mound, 169-171, 325 note 
4; Elephanta, 60, 04, 388; Kalyin, 297, 395, 
399; Kanheri, 190-1584; Kondlivti, 204; Sopdra, 
So-o06 3405, 408, 410, 

St. Andrew : church of, 15, 16, 29, 23, 26, 

Bt. Anne: chaorch of, 1S, 3 Fi. 


St.Anthony: church and lake of, 223, 228, | 


S51, 358, 

St. Dominiqne: church of, 250, 260, 

St. Francis : church of, iM, 360. 

Bt Jerome: church of, 51. | 

St John: the Baptist, church of, 14, 351, 355 ; 
the Evangelist, church of, 229, 

St. John's Peak: 34. 

Bt. Joseph: convent of, 15, 21, 23. 

St. Peter : church of, 14, 24, 95, 


- §t. Sebastian : church of, 229. 

| St. Stanislaus: orphanage of, 15, 7, 25, 

Bt Thomas: the apostle, church of, 203, 322, 
_ $t Valentine's Peak: 215. 

_ Bubara : Sopira, 321. 

Suburbs: a AT. 


. ‘Sugar parker: a5, 36, 40, 
c Suketuvarma : Mauryan king, 373. 


58, 2 





‘Svami Wirkyan : sect of, 130 note, 135 note 10 
, Swallows : Miatherin, 257. 
‘Bymbola: Padan, 102, 389-391, 


Symulla: Chanl, 52, 
ce 
Tabashir : bamboo sugar, 356 and note 1, 


. "Takmak : fort, 95, 219, 342-343, 





es 
aes. 


\ "Pal: pase, 14, 46, 197, 227, 375. 


Tandulvadi : fort, 1) note 3, 95, 343. 
Tanday : Shiv's dance, 75, 111, 112, 224, 285. 
Tanners: 20 
Tinsa : river, 56, $16, $42, 373, 
Tasn : river, 122, 364, 
Tarapurl, 11, 30, 53, 215, 343-245, . 
Tavernier : traveller (1651), 32 note 2 

er. 


Telegraph : 
Temples: 2, 8,10, Tl, 14, 37,38, 43and note 3,55, | 
Gl, 101, 102, 104, 105, 108, 110, 118and note 2, || 


14, 201, 203, 212, 213, 275, 285, 292, 297, 907, 


_—«-B3G-BES, BA, 343, 349, 954, 358, 367, 371, 

_ 372, 373, 374, 375, 376, 381, 383, 385, 336, 388, | 
396, 399, 400. 
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| Tints : itbente wollte iste‘ 
| Titvala, 56, 361, 


Tobacco : 113. 


| Tolljar : Ninaghat, 290, 


Tombs : 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 47, 48, 100, 292, 296, 
802, 339, 341, 374, 391 and note 6. 


Tomb stones: 39, 40, 41, 42, 43. 47 note 6. 
Tower of Silence: 110, 119, 291, 304, 305, 344, 


354, 366, 371, 

: Trade: sem, 1,2, 17, 27, 28, 31, 36, 46,04, 55, 99, 

| 100, 113, 114, 192, 195, 202, 219, 229, 266-267, 

| 201, 204, 301, 205, S44, 963, 370, $72, 390, 
Traffic : railway, 17, 36 , 44, 45, 53, 100, 101, 
113, 196, 197, 201, 211, 208 298, 208,20 arm 
S75, 382, 

Train : meat, 18. 

Travellers’ Bungalow : 35, 225, 253, 370. 


| Treaties : 35, 46, 193, 220, 306, 358. 


Trees: Mitherin, 252; Sopdira stupa, 326 and 
note 1; Bodhi, 125 note 6, 330, 331, 412, 413. 


| ‘Trident : rock-cut Buddhist, 102, 390, 
|| Trikutakas : dynasty of, 169, 

| Trimbak: 50. 

Trimbakji Deng 





Flin. : 307, 350 and mote 1. 
Trimurti : Elephants seulpture, 63-66. 
Tripitakas : Buddhint scriptures, 170. 


| Triveni Sangam : 66 and note 1. 
 ‘Trombay : 52, 205, 362 and note 2, 963. 


Truths : the four great Buddhist, 128. 


| Tulinj : hill, 399, 342, 


Tulloch: Colonel, 364, 573, 
Tulsi: lake, 44, 122, 216, 363-266, 


| Tungdr: hill, 207, 316, 224, 366-389, 


Tungareshvar : temple of, 367. 
Tungi: fort, 93, 370, 
Tunnels : railway, 208, 














U. 
Udambara: Kanakamuni’s tree of knowlodge, 
adh, 412. 
Ulhas: river, 9, 55, 212, 315. 
Ulpar: 321. 


Umbargaon : 14, 229, 304, 370. 
Uncovering : reverential, 215 note 1. 
Uran : 10, 113, 194, 195, 321, 371-372. 

Uras : 45. . 

Usha: story of, 41. 

Ushavadit: Konkan Viceroy (a.n. 100), 54, 320. 


Usman bin Asi Sakifi: Bahrain Governor (630), | 


cial 
Utan : 872, 418-419, 


V. 


Vida : 50, 103, 361, 872. 

Vadgaon : convention of (1779), 201. 

Vagholi: 314,322,419 

Vaisiigra: village, 287. 

Vaitarna: river, 103, 223, 314, 315, 316, 342, 
ahs 

Vajirgad : fort, 315,322, 324, 373. 

Vajreshvari; temple of, 105. 

Vajrabai : 373-374. 

Vakal : se Brahma hill. 

Valentia : Lord (1803), 88, 201, 223 note 1, 227, 295, 
361. 


Vangaon : 53. 

Viingni: 375. 

Viinis : Matherin, 265 ; Sopdra, 315, 

Vara Mudra : Giving Position, 330, 331, 412. 

Varosha : Mathorin forest, 299 ; stream, 244; 

Varthema : traveller (1504), 135 note 10. 

Vas: Buddhist festival, 145. 

Vashale: 375. 

Vasind: 375. 

Vassilief : 137. 

Vattaraka : village, $85 and note 1. 

Vaupell : Mr. (1837), 164, 323, 

Vedishri :Shitakarni king (n.c, 100), 238, 

Vegetables : Matherin, 250. 

Vehdr: lake, 12, 2H, 
remains, 379. 

Veholi : 379. 

Vengaon : 379. 

ee 193, 379-361. 

Vevji: 470, 


oth, 


Views Plephanite 61,5; Kalyan, 113, 397 : Kan- : 


heri, 123, 156; Kondivti, 204; ; Londd, 216 ; Migi- 


: y than, 218; Mandapeshvar, 226; Matheran, 2, 


# lidk—oo 


Vijays aly. 


| -Vishnni : 64, 67, 


Walks: Mitherin, 975-252. 

| Walton : Mr. Rienzi, 295 note 1, 265, 368, 366, 378. 
|| Watch Towers: Mandapeshvar, 226; Thana, 351. 
|| Water carriers : Mitherdin, 265. 

| Water works : 49, 115, 301, 348, 


Welsh: Lieutenant, 105. 


se gems Shitakarni king(a.p. 160), 147, 167, 





Yule: Sir B., 403. 


=35, 236, 239, 283; A'tgaon, 312; Brahma hill, 
S24, 325; Tulsi, 363; Tungdr, 367; Vajirgad, 
373. 


= Mehrji: Pirsi contractor, 195, 303, 44, 


} Vikitead: ses Peb. 

| Vikram : mythical king (zc. 56), 319, 

|| Vimaleshvar : temple of, 293. 

| Vipashyi : (first Buddha) image of, 331, 413. 


Virar: 1, 297, 314, 392-383. 
Virabhadra : Elephanta caves, 73. 
Virgin Mary : image of, 223. 
Vishilead fort, 383, 


68, 70, 73, 75, 76, 75,90, 224. 
Vishvabhu : (third Buddha) image of, 331, 413, 
|| Visitors: Matherin, 265-266, “ 
) Vithalvadi: 353. : 
| Vithoba : temple of, 55, on, 34, 371. rete 
Vultures; Mitherin, 25 de 


Wales: Mr. James (a Scotch painter, 1801), &7 
note 1, F 





Water supply: 244-246, 271, 205, 368, 
Watson : Commodore, 260, 





West: Mr. E. W., 164, 174, 
Wheels : cart, 204. 


| White : Colonel, 342 note 1, 


Wilson: Dr. (1850), 88, 388; Mra, 201, 


|| Worship: Buddhist, 142, 


Xx. 


| Xavier : St. Francis (1544), 40, 41, 42. 
299, 363, 375-878; | 


Y. 
Yadays: dynasty of Chandor (850-1069? ), 887 


#20, 332. 
Yakshas : demigods, 73 note 1, 
Yerangal > 353. 
Yeshvantrav : Holkar (1332), 35 
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